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Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  Series 

In  1994,  Master  Sheng  Yen  (1931-2009),  the  founder  of 
Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College,  began  publishing  the  Series 
of  the  Chung-Hwa  Institute  of  Buddhist  Studies.  The  purposes 
of  publishing  this  series  were:  to  provide  a  venue  for  academic 
research  in  Buddhist  Studies  supported  by  scholarships  from 
the  Chung-Hwa  Institute  of  Buddhist  Studies;  to  encourage 
top-quality  Buddhist  research;  and  to  cultivate  an  interest  in 
Buddhist  research  among  the  readership  of  the  series.  Moreo¬ 
ver,  by  encouraging  cooperation  with  international  research 
institutions,  he  hoped  to  promote  the  domestic  status  of  the  ac¬ 
ademic  study  of  Buddhism. 

In  keeping  with  Master  Sheng  Yen's  vision,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  different  aspects  of  exchange  in  academic  research,  we  at 
Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  have  begun  to  publish  three 
educational  series: 

Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  Research  Series 

(DDBC-RS), 

Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  Translation  Series 

(DDBC-TS), 

Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  Special  Series 

(DDBC-SS). 

The  Research  Series  (DDBC-RS)  is  primarily  intended  as  a 
venue  for  academic  research  in  the  field  of  Buddhist  Studies  in 
general  and  of  Chinese  Buddhism  in  particular.  The  Transla¬ 
tion  Series  (DDBC-TS)  will  present  English  renditions  of  Chi¬ 
nese  canonical  works  as  well  as  other  important  works,  or  else 
Chinese  translations  of  academic  publications  on  Buddhism 
that  have  appeared  in  European  languages  or  Japanese,  etc. 
The  Special  Series  (DDBC-SS)  will  accommodate  works 
which  require  special  publication  formats. 
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Among  our  future  goals  is  the  extensive  development  of 
Buddhist  digital  publishing  and  information  to  adapt  to  the 
interactive  and  hyper-connective  environment  of  the  Web  2.0 
age.  This  will  allow  research  outcomes  to  be  quickly  shared 
and  evaluated  through  the  participation  of  individual  users, 
through  such  media  as  blogs,  shared  tagging,  wikis,  social 
networks  and  so  on.  Our  hope  is  to  work  towards  developing 
an  open  environment  for  academic  studies  (perhaps  called  Sci¬ 
ence  2.0)  on  Buddhist  culture  that  will  be  more  collaborative 
and  efficient  than  traditional  academic  studies.  In  this  way, 
Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  will  continue  to  help  foster 
the  availability  of  digital  resources  for  Buddhist  Studies. 

Huimin  Bhiksu,  President 
Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College 
July  26,  2010 


Foreword 

Once  the  great  indologist  and  eminent  writer  Govind 
Chandra  Pande  remarked  that  in  a  way  Buddhism  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  universal  of  all  the  historical  forms  of  spiri¬ 
tual  culture.  In  the  long  history  of  Buddhism  its  followers  did 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  linguistic  and  material  modes  of  cul¬ 
ture  prevalent  in  the  societies  where  it  happened  to  spread. 
Thus  Buddhist  literature  was  readily  created,  for  instance,  in 
Central  and  East  Asia  and  was  considered  fully  authoritative. 
The  historical  Buddha  himself  did  not  favour  the  notion  of  any 
originally  authentic  language  or  of  an  absolutely  sacrosanct 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  wanted  his  disciples  to  accept  his 
words  only  after  duly  testing  and  critically  examining  them. 

On  the  strength  of  this  rational  message,  says  G.C.  Pande, 
"even  Buddhist  mysticism  depends  on  the  scientific  analysis  of 
psychic  and  parapsychic  phenomena  and  a  system  of  moral 
and  mental  training  depending  on  this  analysis  and  testable  by 
personal  experience". 

Borne  out  by  G.C.  Pande’ s  observations  it  can  certainly  be 
maintained  that  also  scholarly  Buddhists  by  confession  and 
likewise  such  members  of  Buddhist  monastic  orders  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  -  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense  -  to  do  solid  research  on 
the  canonical  and  paracanonical  texts  of  their  various  dharma 
traditions. 

For  over  a  decade  now  a  good  example  of  admirable  schol¬ 
arship  on  the  part  of  sangha  members  is  set  by  Bhikkhu  An- 
alayo.  In  2007  he  successfully  defended  his  D.Litt.  dissertation 
at  Philipp’s  University  Marburg  and  published  the  same  in 
2011  (Dharma  Drum  Publishing  Corporation,  Taipei),  entitled 
A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya  in  two  vols.  in 
this  comprehensive  textual  study  the  author  compares  the  Pali 
discourses  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya  with  their  parallels  pre¬ 
served  in  Chinese,  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan.  As  he  has  shown  con- 
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vincingly,  a  meticulous  comparative  study  together  with  judi¬ 
ciously  handling  the  material  dealt  with  does  indeed  go  a  long 
way  towards  clarifying  many  obscure  places  occurring  in  the 
canonical  texts  of  Early  Buddhism.  When  employing  working 
hypotheses  -  indispensable,  of  course,  in  view  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  knotty  textual  and  hermeneutical  problems  the  buddholo- 
gist  frequently  is  confronted  with  -  Bhikkhu  Analayo  always 
is  circumspect  and  does  not  'zoom'  to  conclusions.  In  the  case 
of  textual  discrepancies  between  nikaya  and  agama  accounts, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  need  always  to  reconsider  a  given 
school  affiliation;  such  discrepancies,  as  Bhikkhu  Analayo  ar¬ 
gues,  are,  more  often  than  not,  due  to  the  "fluctuating  nature  of 
oral  transmission". 

As  evidenced  by  quite  a  few  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
various  learned  journals  and  by  some  monographs,  alongside 
undertaking  his  D.Litt.  dissertation  and  preparing  it  for  pub¬ 
lication  Bhikkhu  Analayo  has  indefatigably  been  continuing 
his  comparative  studies,  either  focusing  anew  on  topics  al¬ 
ready  treated  in  his  Habilitationsschrift  or  undertaking  alto¬ 
gether  new  tasks  of  nikaya-agama  comparison  by  breaking 
fresh  ground  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  specialist  and  the  cul¬ 
tured  reader  interested  in  early  Buddhist  canonical  texts.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  nineteen  out  of  his  postdoctoral  research 
papers  have  been  singled  out  for  a  republication  in  one  volume 
which  will  surely  facilitate  considerably  accessibility  to  all 
those  who  are  working  or  will  be  working  in  the  respective 
area  of  Buddhist  Studies  and  hopefully  also  to  the  general 
reader. 


Bhikkhu  Pasadika 
3rd  May,  2012 


Introduction 


The  Madhyama-agama  was,  according  to  the  information  that 
has  come  down  to  us,  translated  into  Chinese  during  the  period 
397-398  C.E.  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kashmirian  monk  Gau¬ 
tama  Sanghadeva.1  According  to  what  appears  to  be  a  general 
consensus  among  most  scholars  so  far,  the  Madhyama-agama 
collection  would  have  been  transmitted  by  reciters  belonging  to 
the  Sarvastivada  tradition.2 

This  Madhyama-agama  collection  contains  222  discourses,  as¬ 
signed  to  18  chapters,  while  the  Majjhima-nikdya  contains  152 
discourses  in  15  chapters.  Regarding  the  chapter  division  in  the 
two  collections,  4  chapters  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  the  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikdya  share  the  same  headings  and  also  have  several  dis- 


1  T  I  809b26  reports  that  Sanghadeva's  translation  was  based  on  an  original  read 

out  to  him  by  the  Kashmirian  Sangharaksa,  the  scribe  was  Daoci  (fMM).  who 
was  assisted  by  LTbao  and  Kanghua  (Jjffk)-  Having  studied  this  trans¬ 

lation  for  several  years,  I  am  under  the  impression  that,  in  spite  of  several 
translation  errors,  in  general  terms  Gautama  Sanghadeva  and  his  team  have  to 
a  remarkable  degree  remained  faithful  to  the  original.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  introduced  variations  when  rendering  stereotyped  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  Indie  original  in  order  to  accommodate  the  preferences  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  reader,  something  quite  common  with  other  Agama  translators.  Ziircher 
1991:  288  describes  this  penchant  of  Chinese  translators  as  follows:  "there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  avoid  the  monotonous  effect  of ...  verbatim  repetition  ...  by 
introducing  a  certain  amount  of  diversification  and  irregularity",  as  a  result  of 
which  "in  the  same  translated  scripture  we  often  find  various  alternative  forms 
and  longer  or  shorter  versions  of  the  same  cliche".  Regarding  the  Madhyama- 
agama ,  Chung  2011:  16  note  19  comments  that  its  discourses  "seem  to  reflect 
an  Indie  original  passed  down  in  good  condition". 

2  Cf.  the  discussion  below  page  516. 
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courses  in  common.3  Of  the  discourses  in  the  Majjliima-nikaya, 
95  have  counterparts  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  which,  as  a  single 
Majjliima-nikaya  discourse  has  two  Madhyama-agama  parallels,4 
count  up  to  96  discourses  shared  by  the  two  collections.5  Most  of 
the  remaining  Madhyama-agama  discourses  have  parallels  in 
other  Pali  Nikayas,  although  a  few  discourses  are  unknown  to  the 
Pali  canon.6  The  distribution  of  parallels  over  the  two  collections 
differs  to  such  an  extent  that  the  allocation  of  discourses  within 
each  collection  clearly  is  the  outcome  of  a  process  specific  to  the 
respective  reciter  traditions.7 

The  impact  of  the  prolonged  period  of  oral  transmission  shows 
itself  not  only  in  differences  in  the  distribution  of  discourses,  but 
also  in  relation  to  the  content  of  the  discourses  found  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  and  the  Majjliima-nikaya.  Detecting  errors  that 
would  have  occurred  at  some  point  during  the  transmission  of  the 
discourses  through  a  comparative  study  is  thus  a  recurrent  theme 
in  the  collected  papers  assembled  in  the  present  monograph.  Here 
my  emphasis  is  mainly  on  the  rectification  of  errors  in  the  much 
better  known  Pali  version  of  a  discourse.  Obviously,  the  same 
potential  applies  to  an  even  greater  degree  to  using  Pali  discourses 
as  a  means  to  correct  errors  in  their  Chinese  parallels,  which  were 
affected  not  only  by  problems  in  transmission,  but  also  by  trans¬ 
lation  errors.  Readers  of  the  Chinese  Agamas,  however,  appear  to 
be  well  aware  of  this  potential,8  whereas  such  potential  seems  to 


3  Cf.  below  page  441f  and  Analayo  2009k:  828. 

4  MA  107  and  MA  108  are  both  parallels  to  MN  17. 

5  Cf.  Analayo  201  la:  9  note  69. 

6  A  survey  of  Madhyama-agama  discourse  that  do  not  have  a  Pali  parallel  can 
be  found  in  Minh  Chau  1991:  348-355;  for  a  study  of  indications  given  in  two 
such  discourses  regarding  jhana  practice  cf.  Analayo  2012b. 

7  Cf.  table  2  in  Analayo  2007a:  36. 

8  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  extensive  footnoting  based  on  the  Pali  parallels  found  in  the 
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be  less  known  among  those  who  study  the  Pali  discourses.  To 
draw  attention  to  this  potential  is  therefore  a  central  aim  of  the 
papers  collected  here. 

Contents 

The  studies  in  the  following  chapters  are  revised  versions  of 
articles  published  previously.  Each  study  is  based  on  partial  or 
complete  translations  of  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  in  ques¬ 
tion  -  one  exception  being  the  parallel  to  the  Culavedalla-sutta, 
where  I  instead  translate  the  Tibetan  parallel  -  followed  by  an 
examination  of  some  aspects  that  I  felt  to  be  of  further  interest.9  In 
relation  to  the  first  discourse  taken  up  for  study,  the  Madhyama- 
agama  parallel  to  the  Ariyapariyesand-sutta  (MN  26),  I  investi¬ 
gate  the  role  of  Brahma  in  early  Buddhism  and  in  particular  the 
episode  according  to  which  Brahma  Sahampati  invites  the  Bud¬ 
dha  to  teach.  The  next  discourse  taken  up  is  the  Tibetan  parallel  to 
the  Culavedalla-sutta  (MN  44),  where  my  study  explores  the  por¬ 
trayal  in  the  parallel  versions  of  the  bhikkhum  Dhammadinna  as 
an  eloquent  teacher.  The  VTmamsaka-sutta  (MN  47)  and  its  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  parallel,  taken  up  next,  demonstrate  the  importance 
given  to  investigation  in  early  Buddhism,  where  the  Buddha  is  on 
record  for  encouraging  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  his  own  claim  to 
being  fully  awakened  by  a  prospective  disciple. 

The  Madhyama-agama  parallels  to  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta 
(MN  77),  the  Samanamandika-sutta  (MN  78)  and  the  Vekhanas- 
sa-sutta  (MN  80)  illustrate  how  a  comparative  study  can  rectify 
what  appear  to  be  errors  of  transmission  on  the  side  of  the  Pali 
version;  in  the  case  of  the  Samanamandika-sutta  (MN  78)  I  also 


Foguang  edition  (publ.  1983)  of  the  Agamas. 

9  A  discourse  not  included  in  the  present  selection  is  my  translation  of  the 
Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Satipatthana-sutta  (MN  10),  which  will  be 
published  in  Analayo  2013b. 
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survey  the  notion  of  a  samana  in  the  early  Buddhist  discourses. 

The  GhatXkdra-sutta  (MN  81)  and  its  parallel  pertain  to  the 
genre  of  canonical  jatakas,  reflecting  the  interest  that  tradition 
developed  in  past  life  accounts  of  the  Buddha.  The  Baliitika-sutta 
(MN  88)  and  its  parallel  exemplify  the  influence  of  the  reciters  on 
formulations  employed  in  each  of  the  two  discourses,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  apparently  due  to  the  discomfort  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
course's  portrayal  of  the  Buddha's  ethical  integrity  being  scruti¬ 
nized  by  a  contemporary  king. 

The  relationship  between  meditative  tranquillity  and  insight  is 
a  central  theme  in  my  exploration  of  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta 
(MN  106)  and  its  parallels.  The  Chabbisodhana-sutta  (MN  112) 
provides  yet  another  example  for  the  potential  of  comparative 
studies,  as  even  though  the  discourse's  title  refers  to  six  types  of 
purities,  the  actual  discourse  lists  only  five.  The  missing  sixth  pu¬ 
rity  can  then  be  found  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.  In  the 
case  of  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  (MN  115),  my  comparative  study 
takes  up  the  dictum  that  a  woman  cannot  be  a  Buddha,  etc.,  for 
closer  examination. 

The  Mahacattansaka-sutta  (MN  117),  when  compared  to  its 
parallels,  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  beginnings  of  Abhidharma 
thought.  With  the  Culasunhata-sutta  (MN  121),  taken  up  together 
with  the  first  part  of  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  (MN  122),  I  study  a 
gradual  meditative  approach  to  the  realization  of  emptiness.  In  the 
case  of  the  Bakkula-sutta  (MN  124),  the  arahant  ideal  is  a  central 
theme  of  my  examination. 

The  Dantabhumi-sutta  (MN  125)  and  its  parallel  provide  yet 
another  example  of  how  the  presentation  in  a  Pali  discourse  can 
be  improved  by  consulting  its  Agama  parallel.  The  Mahakaccana- 
bhaddekaratta-sutta  (MN  133)  and  its  parallels  then  testify  to  the 
influence  of  notions  held  by  the  reciters  on  the  present  shape  of 
the  discourse. 
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The  final  two  discourses  taken  up  have  parallels  in  the  Ahgut- 
tara-nikaya.  In  the  case  of  the  Gotanu-sutta  (AN  8.51),  based  on 
a  comparative  study  I  develop  a  new  perspective  on  the  canonical 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns.  With  the  Karaja- 
kaya-sutta  (AN  10.208),  I  examine  the  relationship  between  kar¬ 
ma  and  liberation. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  present  collection  I  critically  examine 
the  conclusions  by  Chung  (2011)  and  Fukita  regarding  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  school  affiliation  of  the  Madhyama-agama,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  made  concerning  the  appropriate  way  of  translating  the  con¬ 
cluding  phrase  of  Agama  discourses  by  Bingenheimer  (2011),  and 
some  points  raised  by  Minh  Chau  (1991)  in  his  comparative  study 
of  the  Madhyama-agama  and  the  Majjhima-nikaya. 

Conventions 

Since  a  considerable  part  of  my  target  audience  would  be 
familiar  with  the  Pali  canon  only,  in  what  follows  I  employ  Pali 
terminology,  except  for  anglicised  terms  like  "Dharma"  or  "Nir¬ 
vana",  without  thereby  intending  to  take  a  position  on  the  original 
language  of  the  Madhyama-agama  discourses  or  on  Pali  language 
being  in  principle  preferable.  I  am  of  course  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  academic  circles  Sanskrit  is  the  preferred  language,  since  it 
best  represents  the  pan-Buddhist  literary  traditions.  But  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  bear  with  me  for  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
decision  that  will  greatly  facilitate  access  to  my  studies  by  those 
who  are  only  familiar  with  Pali  terms.10  For  the  same  reason,  I 


10  Gomez  1995:  187  points  out  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  "scholars  [to  be]  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  professional  discourse  of  recondite  jargon  and  erudition  pure,  with 
no  sense  of  an  audience  outside  the  limited  circle  of  the  professional",  fol¬ 
lowed  by  noting  several  "forgotten  communities  of  readers  that  we  often  ne¬ 
glect".  While  the  use  of  Sanskrit  as  such  is  certainly  not  a  question  of  being 
dedicated  to  recondite  jargon,  it  seems  to  me  that  having  a  sense  for  the  prob- 
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have  arranged  my  studies  in  the  sequence  in  which  the  respective 
discourses  are  found  in  the  Pali  canon.  The  original  order  of  the 
Madhyama-agama  discourses  translated  and  studied  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  monograph  can  be  seen  in  table  1  below. 

In  the  case  of  those  Madhyama-agama  discourses  that  have 
their  parallel  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  1  adopt  the  paragraph  num¬ 
bering  used  in  the  English  translation  of  these  discourses  by  Bodhi 
and  Nanamoli  (1995/2005)  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  even 
though  in  several  cases  this  results  in  irregular  numbering.  In  the 
notes  to  the  translations,  I  focus  on  selected  differences  in  relation 
to  the  Pali  parallel."  Abbreviations  in  the  translation  are  usually 
found  as  such  in  the  original. 

In  the  translated  text,  I  use  square  brackets  [  ]  to  indicate  sup¬ 
plementation  and  angle  brackets  (  )  to  mark  emendation.  In  order 
to  facilitate  cross-referencing,  I  have  also  used  square  brackets  to 
provide  the  pagination  of  the  original  Chinese  text  on  which  the 
translation  is  based,  and  to  indicate  the  pagination  and  footnote  or 
endnote  numbering  of  the  original  paper,  whenever  these  differ 
from  the  present  annotation.12  When  quoting  various  text  editions, 


able  audience  of  my  writings  makes  it  advisable  to  avoid  the  unfamiliar  San¬ 
skrit  in  order  to  make  my  writings  easily  accessible  to  a  readership  that  to  a 
great  part  can  be  expected  to  have  so  far  had  exposure  mainly  to  Pali  terminol¬ 
ogy- 

11  A  comparative  study  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  covered  in  the  present 
monograph  in  the  light  of  their  parallels  has  recently  appeared  in  Analayo 
2011a.  Unavoidably  there  is  some  degree  of  overlap  between  that  publication 
and  the  present  collection  of  papers,  especially  as  nearly  all  of  the  articles 
were  published  earlier.  Nevertheless,  since  in  Analayo  2011a  I  do  not  provide 
translations  and  given  that  the  present  set  of  studies  often  focuses  on  specific 
issues  in  detail,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  occasional  reduplication. 

12  My  placing  of  square  bracket  is  usually  after  a  comma  or  full  stop,  and  in  case 
a  new  page  starts  with  a  table  after  the  first  section  of  the  ensuing  text,  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  textual  flow  or  detracting  from  the  table. 
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I  have  occasionally  standardized  or  adjusted  the  punctuation. 

Translation  Terminology 

When  translating  the  discourses  of  the  Madhyama-agama,  1 
have  attempted  to  stay  close  to  the  terminology  adopted  by  Bhik- 
khu  Bodhi  in  his  renderings  of  the  Pali  equivalents,  to  facilitate 
comparison.  In  the  case  of  |f,  equivalent  to  dukkha,  however,  I 
simply  keep  the  Pali  term,  which  at  times  does  stand  for  outright 
"pain",  but  on  many  an  occasion  refers  to  "unsatisfactoriness", 
where  translations  like  "suffering"  or  "pain"  fail  to  adequately 
convey  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  question.  The  standard  render¬ 
ing  of  bhagavant  in  the  Madhyama-agama  is  fh  ® ,  literally 
"World  Honoured  One",  where  I  follow  Bhikkhu  Bodhi's  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  corresponding  Pali  term  and  adopt  the  rendering 
"Blessed  One". 

In  the  case  of  itM,  literally  "mindfulness  sphere",  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  corresponds  to  satipatthana,  I  opt  for  "establishing  of 
mindfulness".13  For  |g,  equivalent  to  metta,  I  use  the  translation 
"benevolence";  with  iJg,  corresponding  to  asava,  I  employ  the  ren¬ 
dering  "influx";14  and  for®,  counterpart  to  bodhi,  I  use  "awaken- 


13  On  the  inadequacy  of  the  rendering  "foundation  of  mindfulness"  cf.  Analayo 
2003c:  29f. 

14  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  term  asava  cf.  An¬ 
alayo  2011c. 

15  On  the  significance  of  the  term  bodhi  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  xxiii  and  on  the  use 
of  the  philologically  less  apt  rendering  "enlightenment"  as  an  aspect  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  modernism  Cohen  2010:  101. 
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Table  1:  Translated  Madhyama-agama  Discourses 


MA  no.: 

Pali  no.: 

Pali  title: 

MA  15 

AN  10.208 

Karajakdya-sutta 

MA  34 

MN  124 

Bakkida-sutta 

MA  63 

MN  81 

Ghatikara-sutta 

MA  75 

MN  106 

Anenjasappaya-sutta 

MA  116 

AN  8.51 

GotamT-sutta 

MA  165 

MN  133 

Mahdkaccdnabhaddekaratta-sutta 

MA  179 

MN  78 

Samanamandikd-sutta 

MA  181 

MN  115 

Bahudhatuka-sutta 

MA  186 

MN  47 

VTmamsaka-sutta 

MA  187 

MN  112 

Chabbisodhana-sutta 

MA  189 

MN  117 

Maha  ca  ttd  risaka-sutta 

MA  190 

MN  121 

Culasuhhata-sutta 

MA  198 

MN  125 

Dantabhumi-sutta 

MA  204 

MN  26 

Ariyapariyesand-sutta 

MA  207 

MN  77 

Mahasakuludayi-sutta 

MA  209 

MN  80 

Vekhanassa-sutta 

MA  214 

MN  88 

Bahitika-sutta 

Titles  of  Original  Publications: 

The  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  Parallels  on  Imperturbability 
and  on  the  Contribution  of  Insight  to  the  Development  of 
Tranquillity;  cf.  below  page  195. 

The  Arahant  Ideal  in  Early  Buddhism  -  The  Case  of  Bakkula;  cf. 
below  page  365. 

The  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  Parallels  on  Women’s  Inabilities; 
cf.  below  page  249. 

The  Bodhisattva  and  Kassapa  Buddha  -  A  Study  Based  on  the 
Madhyama-agama  Parallel  to  the  Ghatikara-sutta\  cf.  below 
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page  155. 

Brahma's  Invitation,  The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  in  the  Light  of  its 
Madhyama-agama  Parallel;  cf.  below  page  11. 

The  Buddha's  Truly  Praiseworthy  Qualities  -  According  to  the 
Mahasakuludayi-sutta  and  its  Chinese  Parallel;  cf.  below  page 
81. 

The  Chinese  Madhyama-agama  and  the  Pali  Majjhima-nikdya  - 
In  the  Footsteps  of  Thich  Minh  Chau;  cf.  below  page  515. 

The  Chinese  Version  of  the  Dantabhumi  Sutta\  cf.  below  page 
395. 

Chris  sbyin  gyi  mdo,  BhiksunT  Dharmadinna  Proves  Pier  Wisdom; 
cf.  below  page  39. 

A  Gradual  Entry  into  Emptiness,  Depicted  in  the  Early  Buddhist 
Discourses;  cf.  below  325. 

Karma  and  Liberation  -  The  Karajakaya-sutta  (AN  10.208)  in  the 
Light  of  its  Parallels;  cf.  below  page  489. 

The  Mahacattansaka-sutta  in  the  Light  of  its  Parallels  -  Tracing 
the  Beginnings  of  Abhidharmic  Thought;  cf.  below  page  289. 

MahapajapatT's  Going  Forth  in  the  Madhyama-agama ;  cf.  below 
page  449. 

Qualities  of  a  True  Recluse  ( Samana )  -  According  to  the  Sama- 
namandika-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  Parallel;  cf.  below 
page  105. 

The  Scope  of  Free  Inquiry  -  According  to  the  VTmamsaka-sutta 
and  its  Madhyama-agama  Parallel;  cf.  below  page  67. 

The  Sixfold  Purity  of  an  Arahant,  According  to  the  Chabbisodha- 
na-sutta  and  its  Parallel;  cf.  below  page  223. 

The  Vekhanassa-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  Parallel  -  A 
Case  Study  in  the  Transmission  of  the  Pali  Discourses;  cf. 
below  page  139. 

The  Verses  on  an  Auspicious  Night,  Explained  by  Mahakaccana 
-  A  Study  and  Translation  of  the  Chinese  Version;  cf.  below 
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page  421. 

What  the  Buddha  would  not  do.  According  to  the  Bahitika-sutta 
and  its  Madhycima-agama  parallel;  cf.  below  page  175. 
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Introduction 

The  theme  of  the  present  chapter  is  Brahma's  invitation  to  the 
Buddha  to  teach  the  Dharma,  reported  in  the  Ariyapariyesana-sut¬ 
ta,  an  invitation  that  is  absent  from  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  survey  the  role  of  Brahma  in  early 
Buddhism,  followed  by  translating  the  relevant  part  of  the  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  discourse,  in  order  to  then  briefly  evaluate  this  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  discourses  regarding  the  role  played  by 
Brahma  in  relation  to  the  Buddha's  awakening. 

The  way  the  denizens  of  the  ancient  Indian  pantheon  appear  in 
early  Buddhist  texts  exemplifies  a  mode  of  thought  that  scholars 
have  called  "inclusivism".1  The  term  inclusivism  refers  to  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  include,  although  in  a  subordinate  position  and  at  times 
with  significant  modifications,  central  elements  of  other  religious 
traditions  within  the  framework  of  one's  own. 

The  role  of  the  ancient  Indian  god  Brahma  in  early  Buddhist 
texts  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  this  strategy  of  inclusivism  op¬ 
erates.  Two  main  trends  can  be  discerned:  Several  passages  mock 
the  claim  that  Brahma  is  an  all-knowing  and  eternal  creator  god, 
[13]  while  in  other  discourses  a  Brahma  by  the  name  of  Sahampa- 
ti  acts  as  a  guardian  of  Buddhism.2 


*  Originally  published  2011  under  the  title  "Brahma's  Invitation,  The  Ariyapari¬ 
yesana-sutta  in  the  Light  of  its  Madhyama-agama  Parallel"  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Oxford  Centre  for  Buddhist  Studies,  1:  12-38. 

1  Cf.  the  articles  collected  in  Oberhammer  1983  (esp.  the  paper  by  Hacker),  as 
well  as  Mertens  2004.  Kiblinger  2005  and  Ruegg  2008:  97-99. 

2  Bailey  1983:  14  explains  that  "Brahma  is  treated  in  two  distinct  ways;  either 
he  is  bitterly  attacked,  or  he  is  portrayed  as  a  zealous  devotee  of  the  Buddha"; 
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An  instance  of  the  tendency  to  satirize  Brahma,  or  more  pre¬ 
cisely  to  satirize  Brahmas,  as  several  manifestations  of  this  god 
appear  in  Buddhist  texts,  can  be  found  in  the  Brahmajala-sutta 
and  its  parallels  preserved  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  translation  as 
well  as  in  Sanskrit  fragments.3  The  discourse  professes  to  explain, 
tongue-in-cheek,  how  the  idea  of  a  creator  god  came  into  being.4 

Behind  the  explanation  proffered  in  the  Brcihmcijala-sutta  and 
its  parallels  stands  the  ancient  Indian  cosmological  conception  of 
the  world  system  going  through  cycles  of  dissolution  and  evolu¬ 
tion.  Once  a  period  of  dissolution  is  over,  the  celestial  Brahma 
realm  reappears  and  a  particular  living  being,  in  accordance  with 
its  merits,  is  reborn  into  this  realm.  This  living  being  at  some 
point  feels  lonely  and  develops  a  wish  for  company.  In  the  course 
of  time,  other  living  beings  are  also  reborn  in  this  Brahma  world, 
in  accordance  with  their  merits.  The  living  being  arisen  first  in  the 
Brahma  world  now  reasons  that  its  wish  for  company  must  have 
been  what  caused  those  other  living  beings  to  appear  in  the  Brah¬ 
ma  world.  This  misconception  then  leads  to  the  first  living  being's 
claim  to  be  the  creator  of  the  others,  a  claim  the  other  beings  ac¬ 
cept  as  fact  and  truth. 

In  this  way,  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  parallels  parody  a 
creation  myth  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  Brhadaranyaka 


cf.  also  Analayo  2003b. 

3  [21  In  order  to  base  my  examination  on  what  constitutes  a  common  core  among 
the  early  discourses  transmitted  by  different  schools,  in  what  follows  I  take 
into  account  only  instances  found  in  more  than  one  textual  tradition.  Thus  pas¬ 
sages  preserved  only  in  the  Pali  canon  are  left  aside. 

4  [3J  The  relevant  passage  can  be  found  in  DA  21  at  T  I  90b21,  T  21  at  T  I 
266bl5,  Weller  1934:  22,29  (§60),  and  in  discourse  quotations  in  T  1548  at  T 
XXVIII  657al9  and  D  4094  ju  145al  or  Q  5595  lu  166b4;  cf.  also  Gombrich 
1996:  81  and  Collins  2011:  32f;  for  a  comparative  study  and  a  translation  of 
DA  21  cf.  Analayo  2009e. 
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Upanisad.5  As  this  example  shows,  early  Buddhism  does  not 
simply  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  god.  it  rather  purports  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  notion  of  a  creator  god  arose,  [14]  namely  as  the 
outcome  of  a  deluded  Brahma's  belief  that  beings  arose  in  his 
realm  in  compliance  with  this  Brahma's  wish  for  company.  With  a 
good  dose  of  humour,  a  psychologically  intriguing  point  is  made 
by  presenting  the  notion  of  a  creator  god  as  an  inventive  response 
to  loneliness. 

Another  discourse  features  a  direct  confrontation  between  a 
Brahma  and  the  Buddha,  culminating  in  a  contest.  In  this  contest, 
each  of  the  two  tries  to  manifest  their  respective  power  in  a  celes¬ 
tial  version  of  "hide  and  seek";  that  is,  each  attempts  to  vanish 
from  the  other's  sight.  While  Brahma  fails  to  go  beyond  the  Bud¬ 
dha's  range  of  vision,  the  Buddha  completely  disappears  from  the 
sight  of  Brahma  and  the  heavenly  assembly.6 

By  depicting  the  Buddha's  ability  to  trump  Brahma  in  regard 
to  invisibility,  the  discourse  not  only  asserts  the  superiority  of  the 


5  [41  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gombrich  1990b:  13  and  Norman  1991/1993: 
272.  The  criticism  of  such  indications  made  by  Bronkhorst  2007:  207-218  re¬ 
lies  on  his  assigning  some  of  the  early  discourses  to  a  relatively  late  period, 
based  on  a  reference  in  MN  93  at  MN  II  149,4  to  Yona,  which  to  him  (p.  209) 
"suggests  that  the  passage  which  contains  this  reference  was  composed  after  - 
perhaps  long  after  -  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great".  I  am  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  need  not  be  the  case.  Already  Btihler  1895/1963:  27  note  1 
points  out  that,  given  that  an  Indian  contingent  formed  part  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (480  BC),  once  these  Indians  had  returned  home  it  would 
be  only  natural  for  Indian  texts  to  reflect  knowledge  of  the  Ionians  (i.e.,  the 
reference  is  not  to  Bactrian  Greeks);  cf.  in  more  detail  Analayo  2009h,  for  a 
survey  of  similar  indications  by  other  scholars  Analayo  2011a:  552  note  116, 
and  on  the  historical  value  of  the  Pali  discourses  in  general  Analayo  2012c. 

6  [51  MN  49  at  MN  I  330,7  and  MA  78  at  T  I  548cl0;  on  this  discourse  cf.  also 
Gombrich  2001,  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  versions  cf.  Analayo 
2011a:  294-299. 
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Buddha,  but  also  appears  to  be  punning  on  what  may  have  been  a 
common  aspiration  among  brahmins,  namely  the  wish  to  gain  a 
personal  vision  of  Brahma.7 

The  superior  power  of  the  Buddha  comes  up  again  in  relation 
to  another  Brahma,  who  believes  himself  to  be  of  such  might  that 
nobody  else  can  reach  his  realm.  His  complacent  belief  is  thor¬ 
oughly  shattered  when  the  Buddha  and  several  of  his  disciples 
manifest  themselves  seated  in  the  air  above  this  Brahma.8  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  position  and  height  of  seats  in  ancient  Indian  cus¬ 
toms  express  the  hierarchical  positioning  of  those  seated.9  Hence 
the  scene  where  Brahma  unexpectedly  finds  the  Buddha  and  some 
monks  seated  above  him  would  not  have  failed  to  have  its  bur¬ 
lesque  effect  on  the  audience,  while  at  the  same  time  summing  up 
the  message  of  the  discourse  in  a  succinct  image  easily  remem¬ 
bered  in  an  oral  society. 

Another  episode  describes  how  the  Great  Brahma  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  Buddhist  monk  who  requests  an  answer  to  the  age¬ 
less  question  about  what  transcends  the  world,  [15]  formulated  in 
terms  of  where  the  four  elements  of  earth,  water,  fire  and  wind 
cease  without  remainder. 10  The  monk  had  already  proceeded 


7  [S1  This  would  be  reflected  in  an  episode  in  DN  19  at  DN  II  237,3,  DA  3  at  T  I 
32a28  and  the  Mahdvastu ,  Senart  1897:  209,13,  which  reports  how  a  brahmin 
steward,  because  of  his  dexterous  way  of  carrying  out  his  duties,  is  believed  to 
have  personally  seen  Brahma,  which  then  inspires  him  to  retire  into  seclusion 
and  practise  so  as  to  indeed  have  such  direct  communion  with  Brahma;  cf. 
also  Sanskrit  fragment  530sV  in  Schlingloff  1961:  37.  Another  parallel,  T  8  at 
T  I  210c  19,  differs  in  not  reporting  the  belief  that  he  had  already  seen  Brahma. 

8  [7]  SN  6.5  at  SN  I  144,17  and  its  parallels  SA  1 196  at  T  II  324c22  and  SA2  109 
at  T  II  412c22.  In  SN  6.5  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  even  emanate  fire. 

9  [S1  Nichols  2009:  54  comments,  on  the  present  instance,  that  in  the  Pali  version 
"the  Buddha,  significantly,  appears  directly  above  the  Brahma,  giving  a  spatial 
demonstration  of  his  superiority". 

10  [9]  DN  1 1  at  DN  I  221,3,  Sanskrit  fragment  388v7,  Zhou  2008:  7,  DA  24  at  T  I 
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through  different  celestial  realms  recognized  in  the  ancient  Indian 
cosmology,  seeking  a  reply  to  his  question.  The  inquiry  remained 
unanswered,  as  the  denizens  of  each  heavenly  realm  directed  him 
onwards  to  the  next  higher  realm  for  a  reply  to  his  query. 

When  the  monk  finally  reaches  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Brahma,  the  answer  he  receives  is  that  the  Great  Brahma  is  su¬ 
preme  in  the  whole  world.  The  monk  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
self-affirming  declaration  and  insists  on  being  instead  given  a 
proper  reply  to  his  question.  When  the  Great  Brahma  realizes  that 
he  is  not  able  to  get  around  this  inquisitive  monk  by  simply  insist¬ 
ing  on  his  own  superiority,  the  Great  Brahma  takes  the  monk 
aside  and  confides  not  knowing  the  answer  to  the  monk's  query. 
Yet,  the  Great  Brahma  cannot  admit  this  in  public,  as  this  would 
be  upsetting  to  the  other  gods,  who  believe  that  Great  Brahma 
knows  everything. 

This  amusing  description  of  the  Great  Brahma  being  forced  to 
admit  ignorance  in  private  culminates  with  the  Great  Brahma  tell¬ 
ing  the  monk  that,  to  find  an  answer  to  his  question,  he  should  re¬ 
turn  to  where  he  came  from  and  ask  the  Buddha.  In  other  words, 
with  the  help  of  an  entertaining  tale  the  audience  is  told  that,  in 
order  to  get  a  proper  reply  to  their  quest  for  going  beyond  the 
world,  viz.  Nirvana,  they  should  turn  to  the  Buddha. 

These  four  tales  vividly  illustrate  the  tendency  in  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  thought  to  mock  the  notion  of  Brahma  as  an  all-knowing 
creator  god  of  supreme  might."  In  addition  to  this  satirical  strand. 


102bl8  (translated  in  Meisig  1995:  194)  and  D  4094  ju  64a2  or  Q  5595  tu 
71a4;  cf.  also  SHT  X  3805  and  3926,  Wille  2008:  181f  and  221f.  Kiblinger 
2005  :  40  takes  up  the  present  instance  as  an  example  for  Buddhist  inclusiv- 
ism. 

11  [10]  According  to  McGovern  2011,  such  criticism  raised  against  Brahma  as  a 
creator  god  appears  to  have  in  turn  had  repercussions  on  this  very  notion  in 
the  brahmin  tradition. 
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however,  the  early  Buddhist  texts  also  feature  a  Brahma  in  the 
role  of  a  protector  of  Buddhism.  In  the  Pali  discourses,  this  Brah¬ 
ma  bears  the  name  of  Sahampati,  although  the  parallel  versions  in 
the  Agamas  often  do  not  give  his  name. 

Several  discourses  report  how  this  Brahma  approves  the  Bud¬ 
dha's  decision  to  honour  nobody  else, 12  instead  according  the 
place  of  honour  to  the  Dharma  that  he  has  discovered.  [16]  In  this 
way,  Brahma  explicitly  endorses  the  notion  that  the  Buddha  is  su¬ 
preme  in  the  world,  a  message  similar  to  that  conveyed  in  the 
tales  examined  above.  Instead  of  a  deluded  Brahma  whose  defeat 
and  discomfiture  convey  this  message,  here  we  encounter  a  prop¬ 
erly  domesticated  Brahma  who  knows  his  place  ...  in  the  Buddhist 
thought  world,  that  is. 

This  Brahma  also  voices  his  support  of  Buddhism  in  poetic 
form  on  another  occasion  by  extolling  the  life  of  a  seriously  prac¬ 
tising  Buddhist  monk. 13  Another  instance  shows  this  Brahma 
taking  a  close  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Buddhist  order  by 
intervening  so  as  to  reconcile  the  Buddha  with  a  group  of  unruly 
monks.14  At  the  time  of  the  Buddha's  passing  away,  this  Brahma 
is  again  present  and  pronounces  a  stanza  suitable  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.15 

The  support  given  to  the  Buddhist  cause  by  this  Brahma  be- 


12  1111  SN  6.2  at  SN  I  139,7  or  AN  4.21  at  AN  II  20,14  and  their  parallels  SA 
1188  at  T  II  321c27,  SA2  101  at  T  II  410al3  and  D  4094  nyu  85a3  or  Q  5595 
thu  131a3;  cf.  also  T  212  at  T IV  718cl. 

13 1121  SN  6.13  at  SN  I  154,16  and  its  parallels  SA  1191  at  T  II  322c24  and  SA2 
104  at  T  II  41 1  al  1 . 

14  [13]  MN  67  MN  I  458,16  and  one  of  its  parallels,  EA  45.2  at  T  II  771al2;  a 
comparative  study  of  this  discourse  and  its  parallels  can  be  found  in  Analayo 
2011a:  367-370. 

is  [14]  j-jn  aj  p)  ji  ^57  3  a  Mahaparinirvana-sutra  fragment,  Waldschmidt 
1951:  398,22  (§44.6),  T  6  at  T  I  188cl2  and  T  7  at  T  I  205b5;  SN  6.15  at  SN  I 
158,26  and  its  parallels  SA  1197  at  T  II  325b20  and  SA2  110  at  T  II  414a3. 
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comes  particularly  prominent  in  the  autobiographical  account  of 
the  Buddha's  awakening,  recorded  in  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta.16 
According  to  this  discourse,  having  just  gained  awakening,  the 
Buddha  was  hesitant  to  teach  others  what  he  had  discovered.  On 
becoming  aware  of  the  Buddha's  disinclination  to  teach,  Brahma 
Sahampati  appeared  before  the  Buddha  and  requested  him  to 
teach,  proclaiming  that  there  would  be  those  who  will  under¬ 
stand.17 

The  scene  of  Brahma  standing  with  his  hands  in  the  traditional 
gesture  of  respect  to  one  side  of  the  Buddha  sitting  in  meditation 
became  a  favourite  topic  of  ancient  Indian  art,  exemplifying  the 
central  theme  that  underlies  this  episode:  the  superiority  of  the 
Buddha  to  Brahma  and  thereby  of  the  Buddha's  teaching  to  brah¬ 
min  beliefs.18  The  motif  is  already  current  during  the  aniconic  pe¬ 
riod,  [17]  when  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  appears  to  have  been 
indicated  only  symbolically.19  A  specimen  from  Gandhara  shows 

16  [15]  MN  26  at  MN  I  160ff;  for  a  study  of  this  discourse  cf.  Walters  1999. 

17  [1S1  As  pointed  out  by  Bailey  1983:  175-186  (cf.  also  Jones  2009:  98f)  and  Zin 
2003:  309,  for  Brahma  to  intervene  in  this  way  is  in  keeping  with  his  role  in 
brahminical  texts,  where  he  encourages  Valmlki  to  compose  the  Ramayana, 
Bhatt  1960:  25,3  (1.2.22),  Vyasa  to  teach  the  Mahabharata  (according  to  one 
of  several  accounts  of  the  origins  of  this  work),  Sukthankar  1933:  884,3  (Ap¬ 
pendix  1.1),  and  Bharata  to  start  the  performance  of  theatre  according  to  the 
Natyasastra ,  Kedarnath  1943:  3,9  (1.24). 

18  [171  Schmithausen  2005a:  172  note  19  explains  that  by  inviting  the  Buddha  to 
teach,  Brahma  is  "implicitly  urging  his  own  worshippers,  the  Brahmans,  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Buddha  and  his  teaching".  Gombrich  2009: 
183  comments  that  "the  Buddhist  claim  to  supersede  brahmin  teaching  could 
not  be  more  blatant";  cf.  also  Gombrich  1996:  21.  Nichols  2009:  52  adds  that 
"the  motif  of  Brahma  pleading  for  the  presence  of  the  dhamma  in  the  world 
shows  the  supposed  creator's  helplessness"  to  bring  about  the  same  without 
the  Buddha. 

w  [is]  cf  ^  arguments  advanced  by  Dehejia  1991  and  Linrothe  1993  in  reply  to 
Huntington  1985  and  Huntington  1990. 
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only  the  empty  seat  of  awakening  under  a  tree,  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  the  gods  Brahma  and  Indra,  who,  with  their  hands  in  the 
traditional  gesture  of  respect,  seem  to  be  inviting  the  Buddha  to 
teach.20  [18] 

The  tendency  to  depict  the  Buddha  being  worshipped  by  Brah¬ 
ma  as  well  as  Indra  is  pervasive  in  sculptures,21  including  reli¬ 
quaries.22  In  some  cases  it  remains  uncertain  if  a  particular  image 
is  intended  to  portray  the  request  to  teach,  or  whether  it  may  be 
just  a  scene  of  worship  in  general.23 

In  another  specimen  from  Gandhara,  however,  the  Buddha  is 
clearly  shown  in  a  reflective  pose,  supporting  his  head  with  his 
right  arm,  which  in  turn  is  supported  by  his  raised  knee.  Although 
this  posture  is  frequently  used  for  bodhisattva  images,24  the  mo¬ 
nastic  dress  in  combination  with  the  usnlsa  make  it  clear  that  the 
central  figure  is  the  Buddha.  The  seat  and  the  tree  in  the  back¬ 
ground  suggest  the  seat  of  awakening  and  on  each  side  of  the 
Buddha,  at  a  little  distance,  stand  Brahma  and  Indra,  who  share 
with  the  Buddha  the  feature  of  being  haloed.  Between  Indra  and 
the  Buddha,  a  little  to  the  back,  we  also  find  Vajrapani.25 


20  1191  Cf.  plate  1  below  page  610. 

21  1201  Several  representations  in  Gandharan  art  are  collected  in  Kurita  1988:  11- 
79  and  125-136;  cf.  also  Foucher  1905:  421-427.  A  study  of  the  role  oflndra 
in  Buddhist  texts  as  another  instance  of  inclusivism  can  be  found  in  Analayo 
201  Id. 

22  1211  A  well-known  example  is  the  Kaniska  reliquary;  cf.,  e.g.,  van  Lohuizen-de 
Leeuw  1949:  98-101,  the  description  in  Dobbins  1971:  25  and  the  photograph 
in  Huntington  2001:  134. 

23  1221  Rhi  1994:  220  note  60. 

24  1231  For  a  survey  cf.  Lee  1993. 

25  1241  Vajrapani  and  Indra  are  distinct  from  each  other  in  Gandharan  art;  cf.,  e.g., 
Foucher  1905:  564,  Senart  1906:  122,  Vogel  1909:  525,  Konow  1930, 
Coomaraswamy  1971:  31,  Santoro  1979:  301;  cf.  also  Lamotte  1966.  In  the 
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The  proposed  identification  of  this  image  as  depicting  "the 
pensive  Buddha  who  is  being  requested  to  teach  the  Dharma"  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  glance  not  entirely  straightforward.26  The  Buddha  is 
surrounded  by  five  monks,  while  Brahma  and  Indra  -  supposedly 
major  figures  in  the  present  scene  -  stand  at  some  distance  from 
him.  On  the  Buddha's  right  two  monks  are  turned  towards  him 
with  their  hands  held  in  the  gesture  of  worship.  On  his  left  an¬ 
other  three  monks  are  standing,  of  whom  the  one  closest  to  the 
Buddha  may  also  be  in  the  same  respectful  gesture,  while  the  next 
one  turns  back  towards  his  companion,  as  if  he  were  hesitating  or 
in  doubt,  needing  to  be  urged  on  by  the  fifth  in  the  group.  [19] 

The  fact  that  the  monks  are  five  in  number,  together  with  the 
impression  that  not  all  of  them  are  filled  with  the  same  degree  of 
confidence,  suggests  that  the  scene  may  represent  the  Buddha's 
encounter  with  what  were  to  become  his  first  five  monk  disciples, 
an  episode  narrated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta 
and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.  The  two  versions  agree  that, 
although  the  five  monks  had  decided  not  to  show  respect  to  the 
Buddha,  as  they  thought  he  had  given  up  his  striving  for  libera¬ 
tion,  when  he  actually  approached  they  did  receive  him  with  re¬ 
spect. 

Given  that  in  Indian  and  Central  Asian  art  successive  events 
are  at  times  represented  in  a  single  image,27  the  present  piece 
could  be  combining  the  request  to  teach  by  Brahma  and  Indra 
with  a  pictorial  reference  to  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Buddha 


Pali  commentarial  tradition,  however,  these  two  are  identical;  cf.,  e.g.,  Sv  I 
264,12. 

26  [25]  ££  piate  2  below  page  611.  The  relief  is  now  found  in  the  Swat  Museum, 
Saidu  Sharif,  Pakistan,  and  has  been  identified  in  Luczanits  2008:  226  cata¬ 
logue  number  165  as  "der  nachdenkliche  Buddha  wird  gebeten,  den  Dharma 
zu  lehren". 

27  1261  Cf.,  e.g.,  Schlingloff  1981. 
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by  those  who  were  the  first  to  benefit  from  his  acceptance  of  this 
request.  [20] 

Coming  back  to  the  textual  sources,  records  of  the  present  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  early  discourses  and  in  several  biographies  preserved 
in  Chinese  translation  mention  only  an  intervention  by  Brahma 
alone,  without  referring  to  Indra.28  The  same  is  true  of  several  Vi- 
naya  accounts.29  According  to  the  Mahavastu,  however,  Brahma 
came  together  with  Indra.30  The  same  is  also  stated  in  the  Jataka 
Nidanakatha .31  This  gives  the  impression  that  for  Brahma  to  be 
accompanied  by  Indra  could  be  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  this  motif,  which  in  turn  influenced  representations  in  art. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  occurrence  of  this  episode  in  art  and 
literature,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  that  the  only  known  complete 
discourse  parallel  to  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta,  found  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  collection,  does  not  mention  Brahma  at  all.  In 
what  follows,  I  translate  the  first  part  of  this  Madhyama-agama 
discourse.32 


28  1271  MN  26  at  MN  I  168,18  (repeated  in  MN  85  at  MN  II  93,26  and  SN  6.1  at 
SN  I  137,12),  a  Catusparisat-sutra  fragment,  Waldschmidt  1957:  112,14 
(§8.9),  and  EA  19.1  at  T  II  593b3  (translated  in  Bareau  1988:  78);  cf.  also, 
e.g„  T  185  at  T  III  480b2,  T  189  at  T  III  643a3.  T  190  at  T  III  806al3  and  T 
191  at  Till  953al. 

29  [281  Cf.  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  786c24;  the  Mahlsasaka 
Vinava,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  103c23;  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  Gnoli  1977: 
129,6  (cf.  also  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  126b22  and  the  Tibetan  parallel,  Wald¬ 
schmidt  1957:  1 13,14  (§8.7));  and  the  Theravada  Vinaya,  Vin  I  5,21. 

30  T291  • 

1  1  Senart  1897:  315,1.  In  the  Lalitavistara,  Brahma  is  rather  accompanied  by 
his  retinue,  Lefmann  1902:  394,8  (cf.  also  T  186  at  T  III  528b4  and  T  187  at  T 
III  603b5). 

31  1301  Ja  I  81,10.  Stanzas  with  which  Indra  (Sakka)  and  then  Brahma  invite  the 
Buddha  to  teach  can  be  found  in  SN  11.17  at  SN  I  233,32,  a  discourse  which, 
however,  gives  Jeta's  Grove  as  the  location. 

32  The  translated  part  of  MA  204  begins  at  T  I  775c7  and  ends  at  777bll.  Trans- 
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Translation 

Discourse  at  Ramma[ka]'s  [Hermitage]33  [21] 

1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  SavatthT,  staying  in  the  Eastern  Park,  the  Mansion  of  Miga- 
ra's  Mother.34 

3.  At  that  time,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Blessed  One  emerged 
from  sitting  in  seclusion,  came  down  from  the  top  of  the  man¬ 
sion  and  said  to  the  venerable  Ananda:  "I  shall  now  go  to¬ 
gether  with  you  to  the  river  Aciravatl  to  bathe."  The  venerable 
Ananda  replied:  "Yes,  certainly." 

The  venerable  Ananda  took  hold  of  a  door-opener  and  went 
to  all  the  huts.35  He  told  all  the  monks  he  saw:  "Venerable 
ones,  you  could  all  gather  at  the  house  of  the  brahmin  Ram- 
ma[ka]."  On  hearing  this  the  monks  gathered  at  the  house  of 
the  brahmin  Ramma[ka] . 


lations  of  this  part  of  MA  204  can  be  found  in  Bareau  1963:  14f,  24f,  28,  72 
and  145  and  in  Minh  Chau  1991:  153-156  and  245-248.  A  comparative  study 
of  the  present  discourse  that  takes  into  account  a  wider  range  of  parallel  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2011a:  170-189. 

33  The  Pali  editions  differ  on  the  title.  While  Ee  and  Ce  have  the  title  Ariyapari- 
yesana-sutta,  the  "Discourse  on  the  Noble  Search",  Be  and  Se  give  the  title  as 
Pasarasi-sutta,  the  "Discourse  on  the  Heap  of  Snares",  referring  to  a  simile 
that  describes  a  deer  caught  in  snares,  found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse. 

34  [351  MN  26  at  MN  I  160,17  provides  a  more  detailed  introductory  narration, 
corresponding  to  §2  and  the  first  part  of  §3  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  253.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  report,  in  the  morning  the  Buddha  had  gone  begging  alms  and 
some  monks  had  approached  Ananda  expressing  their  wish  to  receive  a  dis¬ 
course  from  the  Buddha,  whereupon  Ananda  told  them  to  go  to  Rammaka's 
hermitage.  Sanskrit  fragment  parallels  to  the  present  episode  are  SHT  V 
1332a,  Sander  1985:  227,  SHT  VI  1493,  Bechert  1989:  161f,  and  SHT  X 
3917,  Wille  2008:  217. 

35  [36]  The  episode  of  Ananda  informing  the  other  monks  is  not  found  in  MN  26. 
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The  Blessed  One,  followed  by  the  venerable  Ananda,  went 
to  the  Aciravatl  river.  He  took  off  his  robes,  placed  them  on 
the  bank  and  entered  the  water  to  bathe.  Having  bathed,  he 
came  out  again,  wiped  his  body  [dry]  and  put  on  his  robes.36 

At  that  time  the  venerable  Ananda  was  standing  behind  the 
Blessed  One,  holding  a  fan  and  fanning  the  Buddha.  Then  the 
venerable  Ananda,  holding  his  hands  together  [in  homage]  to¬ 
wards  the  Buddha,  said:  "Blessed  One,  the  house  of  the  brah¬ 
min  Ramma[ka]  is  very  pleasant  and  orderly,  it  is  highly  de¬ 
lightful.  May  the  Blessed  One  approach  the  house  of  the  brah¬ 
min  Ramma[ka],  out  of  compassion."  The  Blessed  One  ac¬ 
cepted  [the  suggestion  of]  the  venerable  Ananda  by  remaining 
silent.  [22] 

4.  Then  the  Blessed  One,  followed  by  the  venerable  Anan¬ 
da,  went  to  the  house  of  the  brahmin  Ramma[ka].  At  that  time, 
a  group  of  many  monks  were  seated  together  in  the  house  of 
the  brahmin  Ramma[ka]  discussing  the  Dharma.  The  Buddha 
stood  outside  the  door,  waiting  for  the  monks  to  finish  their 
discussion  of  the  Dharma.  The  group  of  many  monks,  having 
completed  their  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  Dharma, 
remained  silent.  On  [coming]  to  know  this,  the  Blessed  One 
coughed  and  knocked  on  the  door.  Hearing  him,  the  monks 
swiftly  came  and  opened  the  door. 

The  Blessed  One  entered  the  house  of  the  brahmin  Ram- 
ma[ka]  and  sat  on  a  seat  that  had  been  prepared  in  front  of  the 
group  of  monks.  He  asked  them:  "What  have  you  just  been 
discussing,  monks?  For  what  matter  are  you  sitting  together 
here?"37  Then  the  monks  replied:  "Blessed  One,  we  have  just 

36  [371  According  to  MN  26  at  MN  I  161,9,  he  stood  clothed  in  one  robe  drying 
his  limbs. 

37  [3S1  In  MN  26  at  MN  I  161,26  the  second  part  of  the  Buddha's  inquiry  is  about 
the  nature  of  their  discussion  that  had  been  interrupted,  vippakata.  This  ap- 
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been  discussing  the  Dharma,  it  is  for  a  matter  of  Dharma  that 
we  have  been  sitting  together  here."38 

The  Buddha  commended  them:  "It  is  well,  it  is  well,  monks, 
sitting  together  you  should  engage  in  [either  of]  two  things: 
the  first  is  to  discuss  the  Dharma,  the  second  is  to  remain  silent. 
[776a]  Why?  1  shall  also  teach  you  the  Dharma,  listen  care¬ 
fully  and  pay  proper  attention!"  The  monks  replied:  "Yes,  of 
course,  we  shall  listen  to  receive  the  instruction." 

5.  The  Buddha  said:  "There  are  two  types  of  search,  the 
first  is  called  a  noble  search,  the  second  is  called  an  ignoble 
search.  What  is  an  ignoble  search?  Someone,  being  actually 
subject  to  disease,  searches  after  what  is  subject  to  disease,  be¬ 
ing  actually  subject  to  old  age  ...  subject  to  death  ...  subject  to 
worry  and  sadness  ...  being  actually  subject  to  defilement, 
searches  after  what  is  subject  to  defilement.39 

8.  "What  is,  being  actually  subject  to  disease,  searching  af¬ 
ter  what  is  subject  to  disease?  What  is  subject  to  disease?40 


pears  to  be  an  application  of  a  stock  phrase  without  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
text,  since  the  preceding  section,  in  agreement  with  MA  204,  indicates  that 
their  discussion  had  not  been  interrupted,  as  the  Buddha  had  politely  waited 
for  it  to  finish  before  making  his  presence  known. 

38  [39]  According  to  MN  26  at  MN  I  161,27,  the  monks  had  been  speaking  about 
the  Blessed  One.  This  would  provide  a  smoother  transition  to  the  Buddha's 
subsequent  delivery  of  an  autobiographical  account  of  his  awakening,  thereby 
continuing  with  a  topic  already  broached  by  the  monks. 

39  [40]  Here  and  below,  the  abbreviations  are  found  in  the  original. 

40  [411  MN  26  at  MN  I  161,36  also  mentions  being  subject  to  birth  (=  §6  in  Nana- 
moli  1995/2005:  254).  Another  difference  is  in  the  sequence,  as  MN  26  turns 
to  being  subject  to  disease  (§8)  only  after  mentioning  the  topic  of  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  old  age  (§7).  Yet  another  difference  is  that  MN  26  gives  a  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  topic,  while  MA  204  abbreviates.  The  items  mentioned  to  illus¬ 
trate  each  case  also  differ  slightly,  thus  MN  26  at  MN  I  1 62,4  mentions  wife 
and  son  instead  of  brother  and  son,  etc.  The  main  themes  are  the  same,  how- 
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Sons  and  brothers  are  subject  to  disease,  [23]  elephants,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  male  and  female  slaves,  wealth,  treasures,  rice 
and  cereals  are  subject  to  disease  and  destruction.  Living  be¬ 
ings,  stained  and  touched  by  greed  and  attachment,  intoxicated 
with  pride,  take  hold  of  and  enter  amidst  these,  without  seeing 
the  danger  and  without  seeing  an  escape,41  grasping  at  them 
and  engaging  with  them. 

7.  -  11.  "What  is  being  subject  to  old  age  ...  subject  to 
death  ...  subject  to  worry  and  sadness  ...  subject  to  defilement? 
Sons  and  brothers  are  subject  to  defilement,  elephants,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  male  and  female  slaves,  wealth,  treasures,  rice 
and  cereals  are  subject  to  defilement  and  destruction.42  Living 
beings,  stained  and  touched  by  greed  and  attachment,  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  pride,  take  hold  of  and  enter  amidst  these,  without 
seeing  the  danger  and  without  seeing  an  escape,  grasping  at 
them  and  engaging  with  them. 

"That  such  a  person,  wanting  and  searching  for  the  supreme 
peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  disease,  should  attain  the 
supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  disease  -  that  is 
not  possible.  [That  such  a  person,  wanting  and]  searching  for 
the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  old  age  ... 
free  from  death  ...  free  from  worry  and  sadness  ...  free  from 
defilement,  should  attain  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which 
is  free  from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free  from  worry  and 
sadness  ...  free  from  defilement  -  that  is  not  possible.  This  is 


ever,  except  that  MN  26  does  not  refer  to  rice  and  cereals  at  all. 

41  1421  MN  26  does  not  take  up  the  topic  of  not  seeing  the  danger  and  the  escape, 
although  such  a  reference  can  be  found  regularly  in  other  contexts,  e.g.,  MN 
99  at  MN  II  203,16:  anddlna vadassa vl  anissaranapanno ,  differing  from  the 
formulation  in  MA  204  in  as  much  as,  in  regard  to  the  escape,  the  Pali  phrase 
speaks  of  lacking  wisdom. 

42 1431  Adopting  the  variant  N  instead  of  A. 
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reckoned  an  ignoble  search. 

12.  "What  is  a  noble  search?  Someone  reflects:  '1  am  actu¬ 
ally  subject  to  disease  myself  and  I  naively  search  for  what  is 
subject  to  disease,  I  am  actually  subject  to  old  age...  subject  to 
death  ...  subject  to  worry  and  sadness  ...  subject  to  defilement 
myself  and  I  naively  search  for  what  is  subject  to  defilement.  I 
would  now  rather  search  for  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana, 
which  is  free  from  disease,  search  for  the  supreme  peace  of 
Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free 
from  worry  and  sadness  ...  free  from  defilement!'  [24] 

"That  such  a  person,  searching  for  the  supreme  peace  of 
Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  disease,  should  attain  the  supreme 
peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  disease  -  that  is  certainly 
possible.  [That  such  a  person],  searching  for  the  supreme 
peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  old  age  ...  free  from 
death  ...  free  from  worry  and  sadness  ...  free  from  defilement, 
should  attain  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from 
old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free  from  worry  and  sadness  ... 
free  from  defilement  -  that  is  certainly  possible. 

13.  "Formerly,  when  I  had  not  yet  awakened  to  supreme, 
right  and  complete  awakening,  I  thought  like  this:  '1  am  actu¬ 
ally  subject  to  disease  myself  and  I  naively  search  for  what  is 
subject  to  disease,  I  am  actually  subject  to  old  age  ...  subject  to 
death  ...  subject  to  worry  and  sadness  ...  subject  to  defilement 
myself  and  I  naively  search  for  what  is  subject  to  defilement. 
What  if  I  now  rather  search  for  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana, 
which  is  free  from  disease,  search  for  the  supreme  peace  of 
Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free 
from  worry  and  sadness  [776b]  ...  free  from  defilement?' 

14.  "At  that  time  I  was  a  young  lad,  with  clear  [skin]  and 
dark  hair,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
roaming  around  well  adorned  and  enjoying  myself  to  the  ut- 
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most.  At  that  time  I  shaved  off  my  hair  and  beard,  while  my 
father  and  mother  were  crying  and  my  relatives  were  dis¬ 
pleased.43  I  donned  dyed  robes  and  out  of  faith  went  forth  to 
leave  the  household  life  and  train  in  the  path,  maintaining  pu¬ 
rity  of  livelihood  in  body,  maintaining  purity  of  livelihood  in 
speech  and  in  mind.44  [25] 

15.  "Having  accomplished  this  aggregate  of  morality,  aspir¬ 
ing  and  searching  for  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is 
free  from  disease  ...  free  from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ... 
free  from  worry  and  sadness  ...  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana, 
which  is  free  from  defilement,  I  approached  Alara  Kalama  and 
asked  him:  'Alara,  I  wish  to  practise  the  holy  life  in  your  Dhar- 


43  [44]  MA  204  at  T  I  776b3:  5£®D§ MN  26  at  MN  I  163,29  agrees  that  the 
mother  and  the  father  were  crying,  although  it  mentions  the  mother  first.  The 
circumstance  that  MA  204  has  the  father  first  may,  as  suggested  by  Guang 
Xing  2005:  98  note  12,  reflect  Confucian  influence;  cf.  also  Analayo  2011a: 
173  note  153.  Bareau  1974:  249  notes  that  it  is  curious  for  the  mother  to  be 
described  as  being  present  when  her  son  goes  forth,  as  elsewhere  she  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  passed  away  seven  days  after  his  birth;  cf.  MN  123  at  MN  III 
122,2  orUd  5.2  at  Ud  48,6  and  the  discussion  in  Analayo  2012e:  24f. 

44  [451  MA  204  at  T  I  776b5:  116#-#^}# ,  !!□,  .  While  MN  26  does 

not  mention  the  bodhisattva's  development  of  bodily,  verbal  and  mental  purity 
(or  his  accomplishing  the  aggregate  of  morality,  which  is  mentioned  later),  a 
comparable  reference,  with  a  somewhat  different  wording,  can  be  found  in  a 
Sanskrit  discourse  fragment  paralleling  the  present  episode,  fragment  331r7, 
Liu  2010:  105,  which  reads  kayena  samvrto  viharami  vaca  aj[T]va[m]  ca 
pa[ris]odha[ya]mi.  Judging  from  the  Sanskrit  reading,  the  reference  to  the 
mind,  H,  could  be  a  later  addition  to  the  passage  in  MA  204,  in  fact  a  purifi¬ 
cation  of  livelihood  would  only  require  restraint  of  bodily  and  verbal  actions. 
Such  a  later  addition  could  easily  happen  during  the  transmission  of  the  text, 
as  elsewhere  the  discourses  often  speak  of  the  triad  body,  speech  and  mind, 
making  it  natural  for  the  term  mind  to  make  its  way  into  the  present  context. 
Von  Hinuber  1996/1997:  31  explains  that  "pieces  of  texts  known  by  heart  may 
intrude  into  almost  any  context  once  there  is  a  corresponding  key  word". 
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ma,  will  you  permit  it?'  Alara  replied  to  me:  'Venerable  one,  I 
certainly  permit  it.  You  may  practise  as  you  wish  to  practise.'45 

"I  asked  again:  Alara,  this  Dharma  of  yours,  did  you  know 
it  yourself,  understand  it  yourself,  realize  it  yourself?'  Alara  re¬ 
plied  to  me:  'Venerable  one,  completely  transcending  the 
sphere  of  [boundless]  consciousness  1  have  attained  dwelling 
in  the  sphere  of  nothingness.  Therefore  I  myself  have  known 
this  Dharma  of  mine,  understood  it  myself,  realized  it  myself.' 

"1  thought  again:  'Not  only  Alara  alone  has  such  faith,  I  too 
have  such  faith,46  not  only  Alara  alone  has  such  energy,  1  too 
have  such  energy,  not  only  Alara  alone  has  such  wisdom,  I  too 
have  such  wisdom,47  [whereby]  Alara  has  known  this  teaching 
himself,  understood  it  himself,  realized  it  himself.'  Because  I 
wished  to  realize  this  Dharma,  1  thereupon  went  to  stay  alone 
and  in  seclusion,  in  an  empty,  quiet  and  tranquil  place,  with  a 
mind  free  from  indolence  I  practised  energetically.48  Having 
stayed  alone  and  in  seclusion,  in  an  empty,  quiet  and  tranquil 
place,  with  a  mind  free  from  indolence  practising  energetically, 
not  long  afterwards  I  realized  that  Dharma. 


45  [4S1  MN  26  at  MN  I  164,2  indicates  that  the  bodhisattva  at  first  learned  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  Alara's  Dharma. 

46  [47]  Dutt  1940:  639  explains  that  the  reference  to  faith  in  the  present  context 
stands  for  "confidence  in  his  abilities  to  develop  the  powers  necessary  to 
achieve  his  object". 

47 [481  MN  26  at  MN  I  164,16  lists  all  of  the  five  faculties  of  faith,  energy,  mind¬ 
fulness,  concentration  and  wisdom.  The  same  is  also  the  case  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  section  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  331vl-2,  Liu  2010:  106.  Since 
mindfulness  and  concentration  are  required  to  reach  deeper  levels  of  concen¬ 
tration,  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  listings  of  mental  qualities  offer  a  more  complete 
presentation. 

48  [49]  MN  26  does  not  mention  that  the  bodhisattva  went  to  practise  energetically 
in  seclusion.  Sanskrit  fragment  331v3,  Liu  2010:  106,  agrees  in  this  respect 
with  MA  204. 
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"Having  realized  that  Dharma,  I  again  approached  Alara 
Kalama  and  asked  him:  Alara,  is  this  the  Dharma  you  have 
known  yourself,  understood  yourself,  realized  yourself,  name¬ 
ly,  by  completely  transcending  the  sphere  of  boundless  con¬ 
sciousness  to  attain  dwelling  in  the  sphere  of  nothingness?1 
Alara  Kalama  replied  to  me:  [26]  'Venerable  one,  this  is  [in¬ 
deed]  the  Dharma  that  I  have  known  myself,  understood  my¬ 
self,  realized  myself,  namely,  by  completely  transcending  the 
sphere  of  [boundless]  consciousness  to  attain  dwelling  in  the 
sphere  of  nothingness.'49 

"Alara  Kalama  further  said  to  me:  'Venerable  one,  just  as  1 
realized  this  Dharma,  so  too  have  you;  just  as  you  realized  this 
Dharma,  so  too  have  1.  Venerable  one,  come  and  share  the 
leadership  of  this  group.'  Thus  Alara  Kalama,  the  teacher, 
placed  me  on  an  equal  level,  thereby  giving  me  supreme  re¬ 
spect,  supreme  support  and  [expressing]  his  supreme  delight. 

"I  thought  again:  [776c]  'This  Dharma  does  not  lead  to 
knowledge,  does  not  lead  to  awakening,  does  not  lead  to 
Nirvana. 50  1  would  rather  leave  this  Dharma  and  continue 
searching  for  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free 
from  disease  ...  free  from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free 
from  worry  and  sadness  ...  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana, 
which  is  free  from  defilement.' 

16.  "I  promptly  left  this  Dharma  and  continued  searching 
for  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  disease  ... 
free  from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free  from  worry  and 
sadness  ...  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from 


49  1501  According  to  MN  26  at  MN  164,32,  at  this  point  the  bodhisattva  explicitly 
indicates  that  he  has  attained  the  same.  Sanskrit  fragment  331v6,  Liu  2010: 
106,  agrees  in  this  respect  with  MN  26. 

50  MN  26  at  MN  165,12  adds  that  this  Dharma  only  leads  to  re-arising  in  the 
sphere  of  nothingness. 
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defilement.  I  approached  Uddaka  Ramaputta  and  asked  him: 
'Uddaka,  I  wish  to  train  in  your  Dharma,  will  you  permit  it?' 
Uddaka  Ramaputta  replied  to  me:  'Venerable  one,  1  certainly 
permit  it.  You  may  train  as  you  wish  to  train.' 

"I  asked  again:  'Uddaka,  what  Dharma  did  your  father, 
Rama,51  know  himself,  understand  himself,  realize  himself?' 
Uddaka  Ramaputta  replied  to  me:  'Venerable  one,  completely 
transcending  the  sphere  of  nothingness  he  attained  dwelling  in 
the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception.  Vener¬ 
able  one,  what  my  father  Rama  knew  himself,  understood 
himself,  realized  himself,  is  this  Dharma.' 

"I  thought  again:  'Not  only  Rama  alone  had  such  faith,  I  too 
have  such  faith,  not  only  Rama  alone  had  such  energy,  I  too 
have  such  energy,  not  only  Rama  alone  had  such  wisdom,  1 
too  have  such  wisdom,  [whereby]  Rama  knew  this  Dharma 
himself,  understood  it  himself,  realized  it  himself.  Why  should 
I  not  get  to  know  this  Dharma  myself,  understand  it  myself, 
realize  it  myself?'  Because  1  wished  to  realize  this  Dharma,  I 
thereon  went  to  stay  alone  and  in  seclusion,  in  an  empty,  quiet 
and  tranquil  place,  with  a  mind  free  from  indolence  I  practised 
energetically.  Having  stayed  alone  and  in  seclusion,  in  an 
empty,  quiet  and  tranquil  place,  with  a  mind  free  from  indo¬ 
lence  practising  energetically,  not  long  afterwards  I  realized 
that  Dharma.  [27] 

"Having  realized  that  Dharma,  1  again  approached  Uddaka 
Ramaputta  and  asked  him:  'Uddaka,  is  this  the  Dharma  your 
father  Rama  knew  himself,  understood  himself,  realized  him¬ 
self,  namely,  by  completely  transcending  the  sphere  of  noth¬ 
ingness  to  attain  dwelling  in  the  sphere  of  neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception?'  Uddaka  Ramaputta  replied  to  me:  'Ven- 


Adopting  the  variant  reading  Vil^P  instead  of  fUjl -]  •. 
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erable  one,  this  is  [indeed]  the  Dharma  that  my  father  Rama 
knew  himself,  understood  himself,  realized  himself,  namely, 
by  completely  transcending  the  sphere  of  nothingness  to  attain 
dwelling  in  the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-percep- 
tion.' 

"Uddaka  Ramaputta  further  said  to  me:  'Venerable  one,  just 
as  my  father  Rama  realized  this  Dharma,  so  too  have  you;  just 
as  you  realized  this  Dharma,  so  too  did  my  father.  Venerable 
one,  come  and  share  the  leadership  of  this  group.'52  Thus  Ud¬ 
daka  Ramaputta,  the  teacher,  made  me  also  a  teacher,  thereby 
giving  me  supreme  respect,  supreme  support  and  [expressing] 
his  supreme  delight. 

"I  thought  again:  'This  Dharma  does  not  lead  to  knowledge, 
[777a]  does  not  lead  to  awakening,  does  not  lead  to  Nirvana.  1 
would  rather  leave  this  teaching  and  continue  searching  for  the 
supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  disease  ...  free 
from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free  from  worry  and  sad¬ 
ness  ...  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  de¬ 
filement.' 

17.  "I  promptly  left  this  Dharma  and  continued  to  search 
for  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  disease  ... 
free  from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free  from  worry  and 
sadness  ...  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from 


52  According  to  MN  26  at  MN  I  166,26.  however,  Uddaka  offered  the  sole  lead¬ 
ership  of  his  group  to  the  bodhisattva.  Sanskrit  fragment  332r8,  Liu  2010:  107, 
agrees  in  this  respect  with  MA  204.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bodhisattva 
had  attained  what  Uddaka  had  not  attained  himself,  the  reading  in  MN  26  fits 
the  context  better.  Because  of  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  account  of  the  two 
teachers,  it  could  easily  have  happened  that  the  reading  appropriate  for  the 
first  instance  was  accidentally  applied  to  the  second  instance,  taking  place  at  a 
time  before  the  Sanskrit  fragment  version  and  MA  204  were  transmitted 
separately. 
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defilement.  1  went  to  a  brahmin  village  called  Sena  near  Uru- 
vela,  south  of  Elephant  Peak  Mountain.  In  that  area  I  reached  a 
delightful  lush  mountain  forest  by  the  river  Neranjara,  which 
was  clean  and  full  to  its  hanks. 

"On  seeing  it.  I  thought:  'This  place  that  I  have  reached  is  a 
delightful  lush  mountain  forest  by  the  river  Neranjara,  which 
is  clean  and  full  to  its  banks.  If  a  son  of  a  good  family  wishes 
to  train,  he  can  train  here.  So  I  shall  train,  I  would  now  rather 
train  in  this  place.'  I  promptly  took  some  grass  and  approached 
the  tree  of  awakening.  Having  reached  it,  I  spread  out  [the 
grass]  as  a  sitting  mat  beneath  [the  tree]  and  sat  down  cross- 
legged  with  the  determination  not  to  break  my  sitting  until  the 
influxes  had  been  eradicated.  [28]  I  [indeed]  did  not  break  my 
sitting  until  the  influxes  had  been  eradicated.53 

18.  "Searching  for  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is 
free  from  disease,  I  attained  the  supreme  peace  of  Nirvana, 
which  is  free  from  disease.  Searching  for  the  supreme  peace  of 
Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  old  age  ...  free  from  death  ...  free 
from  worry  and  sadness  ...  free  from  defilement,  I  attained  the 
supreme  peace  of  Nirvana,  which  is  free  from  old  age  ...  free 
from  death  ...  free  from  worry  and  sadness  ...  free  from  defile¬ 
ment.  Knowledge  arose,  vision  arose  and  I  was  concentrated 
on  the  requisites  of  awakening. 54  I  knew  as  it  really  is  that 
birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established, 
what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done  and  there  will  be  no  experi¬ 
encing  of  a  further  existence.55 


53  MN  26  does  not  report  the  preparation  of  the  seat  or  the  determination  not  to 
get  up  until  the  influxes  are  destroyed. 

54  A  reference  to  the  bodhipakkhiya  dhammd  is  not  found  in  MN  26. 

55  At  this  point,  MN  26  at  MN  I  167,30  to  169,30  continues  with  the  Buddha's 
reflection  that  his  Dharma  is  difficult  to  understand,  followed  by  reporting 
Brahma's  intervention.  Thus  two  full  pages  of  the  Ee  edition,  corresponding  to 
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22.  "Having  just  awakened  to  the  supreme,  right  and  com¬ 
plete  awakening,  1  thought:  'To  whom  should  I  first  teach  the 
Dharma?'  I  further  thought:  'Should  I  now  first  teach  the  Dhar- 
ma  to  Alara  Kalama?'  At  that  time  there  was  a  heavenly  being 
up  in  the  sky  who  told  me:  'Great  sage,  may  you  know  that 
Alara  Kalama  passed  away  seven  days  ago.'  1  also  came  to 
know  for  myself  that  Alara  Kalama  had  passed  away  seven 
days  ago.  1  thought  again:  'It  is  a  great  loss  for  Alara  Kalama 
that  he  did  not  get  to  hear  this  Dharma.  If  he  had  heard  it,  he 
would  have  quickly  understood  the  Dharma  in  accordance 
with  the  Dharma.' 

23.  "Having  just  awakened  to  supreme,  right  and  complete 
awakening,  I  thought:  'To  whom  should  I  first  teach  the  Dhar¬ 
ma?'  I  further  thought:  'Should  I  now  first  teach  the  Dharma  to 
Uddaka  Ramaputta?'  At  that  time  there  was  again  a  heavenly 
being  up  in  the  sky  who  told  me:  'Great  sage,  may  you  know 
that  Uddaka  Ramaputta  passed  away  fourteen  days  ago.'56 
[777b]  I  also  came  to  know  for  myself  that  Uddaka  Ramaputta 
had  passed  away  fourteen  days  ago.  I  thought  again:  'It  is  a 
great  loss  for  Uddaka  Ramaputta  that  he  did  not  get  to  hear 
this  Dharma.  If  he  had  heard  it,  he  would  have  quickly  under¬ 
stood  the  Dharma  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma.'  [29] 

24.  "Having  just  awakened  to  supreme,  right  and  complete 
awakening,  I  thought:  'To  whom  should  I  first  teach  the  Dhar¬ 
ma?'  I  further  thought:  'The  five  monks  of  former  times,  who 
supported  me  in  my  efforts,  have  been  of  much  benefit.  When 
I  practised  asceticism,  those  five  monks  served  me.  Should  I 
now  first  teach  the  Dharma  to  the  five  monks?'  I  further 


§§19-21  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  260-262,  are  without  any  counterpart  in 
MA  204. 

56  According  to  MN  26  at  MN  I  170,15,  Uddaka  had  passed  away  just  the  night 
before. 
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thought:  'Where  are  the  five  monks  of  former  times  now?' 
With  the  purified  divine  eye  that  transcends  [the  vision]  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  I  saw  that  the  five  monks  were  in  the  Deer  Park  at 
the  Dwelling-place  of  Seers  near  Benares.57  After  staying  un¬ 
der  the  tree  of  awakening  according  [to  my  wishes],  1  gathered 
my  robes,  took  my  bowl  and  approached  Benares,  the  city  of 
Kasi."58 

Study 

Placing  the  above  translated  part  of  the  Discourse  at  Ramma[ka]'s 
[Hermitage]  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Ariyapariyesana- 
sutta  side  by  side  reveals  a  number  of  small  variations.59  By  far 
the  most  prominent  difference,  however,  is  the  complete  absence 
of  Brahma  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version. 

In  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta,  the  episode  with  Brahma's  inter¬ 
vention  begins  with  the  Buddha  reflecting  on  the  profundity  of  his 
realization,  in  particular  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  dependent  arising  and  the  nature  of  Nirvana  for  those  who 
are  steeped  in  worldliness  and  defilements.  Anticipating  that  oth¬ 
ers  would  not  understand  him,  the  Buddha  considers  that  this 
would  be  troublesome  and  decides  not  to  teach  the  Dharma. 

Brahma  Sahampati  becomes  aware  of  this  reflection  in  the 
Buddha's  mind  and  realizes  that  the  world  will  be  lost,  as  the  Bud¬ 
dha  is  disinclined  to  teach.  Quickly  appearing  in  front  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  with  hands  together  in  respect,  Brahma  Sahampati  requests 
the  Buddha  to  teach,  arguing  that  some  will  understand.  Follow- 


57  MA  204  at  T  I  777b9:  fllj  Afi,  while  MN  26  at  MN  I  170,30  speaks  of  the 
Isipatana;  on  the  term  cf.  Caillat  1968  and  Norman  1989:  375. 

~8MA  204  continues  with  the  Buddha  meeting  Upaka  on  the  way  to  Benares, 
etc. 

59  There  are  more  substantial  differences  between  the  remaining  parts  of  MN  26 
and  MA  204. 
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ing  Brahma's  request,  out  of  compassion  the  Buddha  surveys  the 
world  with  his  divine  eye  and  realizes  that  some  beings  are  indeed 
capable  of  understanding,  whereupon  he  decides  to  teach.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  mission  has  been  successful,  Brahma  Sahampati  pays 
homage  and  disappears.  [30] 

In  principle,  the  difference  between  the  two  parallel  versions 
regarding  the  episode  of  Brahma's  intervention  can  be  explained 
in  two  ways: 

1)  The  episode  has  been  lost  in  the  Madhyama-agama  Dis¬ 
course  at  Ramma[ka]'s  [Hermitage],  either  through  accidental 
loss  or  because  those  responsible  for  its  transmission  or 
translation  have  purposely  omitted  it. 

2)  The  narration  of  Brahma's  entreaty  is  an  element  added  later 
to  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta. 

Regarding  the  first  possibility,  the  Madhyama-agama  dis¬ 
course  translated  above  does  not  give  the  impression  that  a  loss  of 
text  has  occurred,  as  the  narration  runs  smoothly  without  any  un¬ 
even  transition.  Moreover,  the  remainder  of  the  Chinese  discourse 
makes  as  much  sense  as  its  Pali  parallel;  that  is,  there  appears  to 
be  no  need  for  Brahma  to  intervene  in  order  for  subsequent  events 
to  be  coherent. 

Proposing  a  conscious  omission  of  this  episode  from  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  would  require  identifying  some  good 
reason  for  removing  it.  This  can  in  fact  be  found.  With  subse¬ 
quent  developments  in  Buddhist  traditions,  the  notion  became 
prevalent  that  the  Buddha  had  prepared  himself  during  numerous 
past  lives  for  his  task  as  a  teacher  who  would  lead  others  to  awak¬ 
ening.  This  notion  makes  it  rather  surprising  that,  once  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  all  that  is  required  for  carrying  out  this  mission,  he 
should  need  prompting  by  another  in  order  to  start  teaching  at 
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all.60  Without  this  episode,  the  Buddha's  autobiographical  account 
is  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  traditional  belief  in  his  pro¬ 
longed  preparation  for  becoming  a  teacher.  Thus  there  would 
have  been  a  reason  for  removing  this  episode. 

Regarding  the  second  of  the  two  above-mentioned  possibili¬ 
ties,  however,  it  seems  equally  possible  that  the  Brahma  episode 
is  a  later  addition.61  The  general  tendency  during  oral  transmis¬ 
sion  is  in  fact  more  often  to  add  and  expand  than  consciously  to 
remove  passages.  [31]  Given  that  the  Madhyama-agama  account 
reads  smoothly  without  Brahma's  intervention,  perhaps  an  early 
version  of  the  Buddha's  autobiographical  account  did  not  mention 
Brahma  at  all. 

The  same  pattern  recurs  in  relation  to  the  former  Buddha  Vi- 
passT:  the  Mahapadana-sutta  and  its  DTrgha-agama  parallel  -  the 
latter  probably  stemming  from  the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition62  - 


60  Blomfield  2011:  100  comments  that  "from  the  earliest  times  Buddhists  have 
found  this  episode  problematic.  It  seems  unthinkable  that  the  supreme  em¬ 
bodiment  of  compassion  would  have  considered  keeping  his  wisdom  to  him¬ 
self";  cf.  also  Bareau  1963:  14  If,  Webster  2005,  Jones  2009  and  Analayo 
2010c:  22-26. 

61  Nakamura  2000:  212  comments  that  "the  intervention  of  Brahma  ...  cannot  be 
found  in  the  equivalent  Chinese  translation  and  is  therefore  a  later  interpola¬ 
tion".  Nakamura  supports  his  conclusion  by  arguing  that  the  reference  to  de¬ 
pendent  arising,  found  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  167,35  just  before  Brahma's  inter¬ 
vention,  differs  from  the  referents  used  earlier  in  the  discourse  to  the  final  goal 
as  something  that  is  tranquil  and  free  from  defilement.  Yet,  a  reflection  on  the 
significance  of  what  has  just  been  realized  need  not  perforce  use  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  a  description  of  the  earlier  aspiration  to  what  at  that  point  had 
not  yet  been  experienced.  These  two  contexts  are  sufficiently  different  to  al¬ 
low  for  different  but  complementary  perspectives  on  the  implications  of  awak¬ 
ening. 

62  On  the  school  affiliation  of  the  DTrgha-agama  cf.,  e.g..  Demieville  1951: 
252f,  Brough  1962/2001:  50,  Lit  1963:  242,  Bareau  1966,  Waldschmidt  1980: 
136,  Mayeda  1985:  97.  Enomoto  1986:  25  and  Oberlies  2003:  44. 
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report  an  intervention  by  Brahma,63  which  is  absent  from  a  partial 
parallel  preserved  in  Chinese  and  from  a  Sanskrit  fragment  ver¬ 
sion.64  The  partial  Chinese  version  shows  several  substantial  dif¬ 
ferences  when  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the 
Mahavadana-sutra,  making  it  fairly  certain  that  the  two  stem 
from  different  lines  of  transmission.65  [32] 


63  DN  14  at  DN  II  36,21  and  DA  1  at  T  I  8b22. 

64  T  3  at  T  I  156cl4  and  Waldschmidt  1956:  148  note  2. 

65  Just  to  mention  a  few  major  differences:  On  the  prince's  first  outing  from  the 
palace,  according  to  T  3  at  T  I  154bl3  he  encounters  a  sick  person;  in  the  San¬ 
skrit  fragment  version,  Waldschmidt  1956:  118,11,  he  instead  first  comes 
across  someone  afflicted  by  old  age  and  only  meets  a  sick  person  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  outing.  When  his  father  comes  to  know  what  has  happened,  in  T  3  at  T  I 
154c5  he  reflects  that  by  staying  at  home  the  prince  will  become  a  wheel- 
turning  king,  but  by  going  forth  he  will  become  a  Buddha,  whereas  in  the 
Sanskrit  fragment  version,  Waldschmidt  1956:  120,25,  the  father  worries 
whether  the  prediction  that  the  prince  will  go  forth  will  come  true,  without  any 
reference  to  his  becoming  a  wheel-turning  king  or  a  Buddha.  On  the  fourth 
outing,  having  seen  someone  who  has  gone  forth  in  T  3  at  T  I  155c3  the  prince 
returns  to  the  palace  and  there  develops  the  aspiration  to  go  forth,  whereas  in 
the  Sanskrit  fragment  version,  Waldschmidt  1956:  129,1,  he  approaches  the 
renunciate,  converses  with  him  and  then  decides  on  the  spot  to  go  forth  as 
well.  The  Sanskrit  fragments,  Waldschmidt  1956:  131,2,  report  that  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  nature  of  the  Dharma  motivates  the  people  to  follow  the  prince's 
example  and  go  forth,  whereas  in  T  3  at  T  I  155c  17  they  are  motivated  by  his 
having  relinquished  his  high  position.  According  to  the  Sanskrit  fragment  ver¬ 
sion,  Waldschmidt  1956:  132,6,  the  bodhisattva  Vipasyin  decides  that  he  had 
better  live  alone  and  therefore  dismisses  the  people  who  have  followed  him 
and  gone  forth,  telling  them  to  come  back  once  he  has  reached  awakening. 
Next  he  obtains  grass  and  approaches  the  seat  of  awakening  with  the  intention 
not  to  break  his  sitting  until  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  has  been  achieved. 
None  of  these  episodes  is  recorded  in  T  3.  The  bodhisattva  Vipasyin's  investi¬ 
gation  of  dependent  arising  covers  all  twelve  links  in  T  3  at  T  I  156al4,  in¬ 
cluding  volitional  formations  and  ignorance,  whereas  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment 
version,  Waldschmidt  1956:  137,7,  his  investigation  instead  leads  up  to  the 
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Once  the  absence  of  the  Brahma  episode  recurs  in  what  appear 
to  be  separate  lines  of  transmission  of  different  discourses,  it  be¬ 
comes  probable  that  this  episode  is  indeed  a  later  addition.  If  such 
an  addition  took  place,  it  must  have  happened  at  a  time  when  the 
Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  as  well 
as  the  Sanskrit  fragment  version  of  the  Mahavadana- sutra  and  the 
partial  Chinese  parallel  were  already  being  transmitted  independ¬ 
ently  from  the  ancestor  of  the  Theravada  and  Dharmaguptaka  ver¬ 
sions  of  these  discourses.  The  powerful  effect  of  this  episode 
would  then  have  been  responsible  for  the  widespread  occurrence 
of  Brahma's  intervention  in  texts  like  the  Mahavastu  or  the  Jataka 
Nidanakatha,  etc.,  and  in  iconographic  representations. 

While  the  tendency  for  Brahma  to  be  'included'  in  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  discourses  appears  to  be  so  well  attested  that  it  can  safely  be 
assumed  to  be  early,  the  most  prominent  example  of  Brahma's 
role  as  a  promoter  of  Buddhism  -  his  requesting  the  Buddha  to 
teach  and  thereby  enabling  the  coming  into  existence  of  the  whole 
Buddhist  tradition  -  may  be  a  later  addition  to  the  autobiographi¬ 
cal  account  of  the  Buddha's  awakening. 


reciprocal  conditioning  of  consciousness  and  name-and-form.  In  T  3  at  T  I 
156b20  Vipasyin's  awakening  is  preceded  by  his  contemplation  of  the  arising 
and  passing  away  of  the  five  aggregates,  whereas  the  Sanskrit  fragment  ver¬ 
sion,  Waldschmidt  1956:  146,1,  also  mentions  his  contemplation  of  the  arising 
and  passing  away  of  the  links  of  dependent  arising.  Such  substantial  differ¬ 
ences  make  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  two  versions  are  derivative  from  sepa¬ 
rate  transmission  lineages. 
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Introduction 

The  present  chapter  provides  an  annotated  translation  of  the 
Tibetan  parallel  to  the  Culavedalla-sutta  of  the  Majjh ima - n ikdya , 1 
found  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva's  compendium  of 
discourse  quotations  from  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  forming 
part  of  a  work  that  stems  from  a  Mulasarvastivada  tradition.2  A 
third  parallel  occurs  in  the  Madhyama -dgama . 3 

My  translation  is  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  significance 


*  Originally  published  2011  under  the  title  "Chos  sbyin  gyi  mdo,  BhiksunI  Dhar- 
madinna  Proves  Her  Wisdom"  in  the  Chung-Hwa  Buddhist  Journal,  24:  3-33. 
For  the  present  chapter  I  have  rearranged  the  paper,  placing  a  study  part  that 
originally  came  before  the  translation  after  it. 

1  [51  MN  44  at  MN  I  299,1  to  305,5,  translated  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  396-403, 
which  at  MN  I  305,5  give  the  title  of  the  discourse  as  "Smaller  Discourse  of 
the  Question-and-Answer  Type",  Culavedalla-sutta. 

2[81  On  Samathadeva's  work  cf.  Mejor  1991:  63f  and  Skilling  2005:  699.  My 
translation  of  the  Tibetan  version  is  based  on  the  text  found  in  volume  82  of 
the  Sichuan  collated  edition  of  the  Tanjur  (henceforth  referred  to  as  Si),  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  China  Tibetology  Research  Center  in  Beijing,  ranging  from 
pages  14.13  to  25,15.  This  corresponds  to  D  4094  ju  6b2  to  lla5  or  Q  5595  tu 
7a7  tol2bl,  identified  by  Honjo  1984:  2  (§5);  cf.  also  Pasadika  1989:  20  (§1). 
Krey  2010a:  19  note  5  mentions  the  existence  of  a  draft  translation  of  the  Ti¬ 
betan  version  by  Malcolm  Smith  that  was  available  in  2006  on  the  internet, 
but  was  subsequently  withdrawn  again. 

3  [6]  MA  210  at  T  I  788al6  to  790b7,  translated  in  Minh  Chau  1991:  269-278, 
which  at  T  II  788al4  gives  the  title  of  the  discourse  as  "Discourse  by  the  Nun 
[called]  'Delight  in  the  Dharma'",  MA  210  thereby  differs  on 

the  name  of  the  speaker  of  the  discourse,  where  might  correspond  to 
Dharmananda,  or,  as  suggested  by  Minh  Chau  1991:  24,  to  Dharmanandl.  A 
discourse  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama ,  EA  49.9  at  T  II  803c23,  renders  the  name 
Dhammadinna  appropriately  as  ArMihh  FtP„ 
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of  the  discourse  and  of  the  way  it  presents  the  nun  Dhammadinna. 

Translation 

Discourse  by  Dhammadinna4 

1.  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at  SavatthT  in  Jeta's  Grove, 
Anathapindika's  Park.5  At  that  time,  the  nun  Dhammadinna 
was  residing  in  the  nunnery  Rajakarama.6  At  that  time,  the  hon¬ 
ourable  Visakha  approached  the  nun  Dhammadinna.7  Having 


4  11 1 1  Si  82:  14,14:  chos  shying  gyi  mdo.  Samathadeva's  UpayikatTka  here  pro¬ 

vides  a  full  version  of  the  discourse  from  which  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya 
draws  the  quotation:  asabhdgo  nirodha;  cf.  Abhidh-k  1.6,  Pradhan  1967:  4,7, 
translated  in  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1923/1971:  9  or  Pruden  1988:  60.  The 
Abhidharmakosavydkhya,  Wogihara  1932:  16,27,  translated  in  de  La  Vallee 
Poussin  1930:  255,  relates  this  quote  to  the  householder  Visakha  and  the  nun 
Dharmadinna.  In  Samathadeva's  compendium.  Si  82:  14,13,  this  quote  then 
reads:  ’gog  pa  ni  ’dra  ba  ma  yin  no,  whereas  the  Chinese  translations  of  the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya  render  this  quote  as  cf-  T  1558  at  T  XXIX 

lc23  (Xuanzang,  AiA)  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  162b21  (Paramartha).  A  coun¬ 
terpart  to  this  statement  is  not  found  in  the  Pali  parallel  (MN  44).  In  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  present  quote,  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1923/1971:  9  note  2  refers 
the  reader  to  an  inquiry  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  304,19  after  the  counterpart  to  Nir¬ 
vana.  This  inquiry,  however,  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  and 
has  counterparts  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the¬ 
matic  similarity,  this  part  of  MN  44  does  not  correspond  to  the  quote  given  in 
the  Abhidharmakosabhasya. 

5  [121  MN  44  at  MN  I  299,1  gives  the  location  as  the  Squirrel's  Feeding  Ground 
in  the  Bamboo  Grove  at  Rajagaha. 

6  ll3J  The  other  versions  do  not  specify  where  she  was  staying  at  the  time  of  the 
discourse.  According  to  Ja  II  15,1.  the  Rajakarama  had  been  built  by  King 
Pasenadi  in  the  vicinity  of  Jeta's  Grove,  jelavanasamipe  pasenadirannd  karite; 
cf.  in  more  detail  Malalasekera  1938/1998:  720  s.v.  Rajakarama. 

7  [141  Si  82:  14,19  refers  to  him  as  tshe  dang  Idan  pa  sa  ga,  while  the  next 
sentence  introduces  him  as  a  lay-follower,  dge  bsnyen  sa  ga,  an  expression 
used  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  discourse.  The  qualification  dge  bsnyen 
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paid  respect  with  his  head  at  the  feet  of  the  nun  Dhammadinna, 
he  sat  down  to  one  side.  Sitting  to  one  side,  the  lay  follower 
Visakha  asked  the  nun  [Si  15]  Dhammadinna:  [9] 

"Noble  lady,8  if  you  would  have  the  time  to  explain  ques¬ 
tions,  [I  would]  inquire  about  a  few  subjects."  "Honourable 
Visakha,  I  shall  listen  to  know  [your]  questions."9 

2.  "Noble  lady,  identity  ( scikkaya )  has  been  expounded,  the 
arising  of  identity  and  the  cessation  of  identity.  What  is  iden¬ 
tity,  what  is  the  arising  of  identity  and  what  is  the  cessation  of 
identity?"10 


makes  it  clear  that  tslie  dang  Idan  pa,  corresponding  to  ayasma  in  Pali,  in  the 
present  context  cannot  have  the  meaning  of  marking  someone  off  as  a  monas¬ 
tic.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the  corresponding  ayasma  to  address  laity  can  also  be 
found  in  several  regulations  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya,  cf.  Vin  III  216,15,  218,35, 
220,2  and  259,11.  where  the  parallel  versions  preserved  in  Sanskrit  similarly 
employ  dyusma,  cf.  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya,  Tatia  1975:  14.11+19+27  and 
18,3,  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  Banerjee  1977:  26,10,  27,2,  28,14  and 
30,11,  and  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  von  Simson  2000:  186,14,  187,11,  191,7 
and  198,4.  In  the  case  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  the  Tibetan  version 
uses  the  corresponding  tshe  dang  ldan  pa;  cf.  Vidyabhusana  1915:  67,2+13, 
69,17  and  73,3.  In  such  contexts,  the  translation  "venerable"  would  not  fit  and 
instead  another  term,  like  "honourable",  appears  to  be  appropriate.  MN  44  at 
MN  I  299,2  introduces  its  protagonist  as  Visakho  upasako,  while  MA  210  at  T 
I  788al7  speaks  of  the  female  lay-follower  Visakha,  Thus, 

although  the  two  parallel  versions  agree  on  announcing  the  lay  status  of  the 
person  visiting  Dhammadinna,  they  differ  on  the  gender  of  her  visitor,  for  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  this  difference  cf.  Analayo  2007d:  32-34. 

8  [151  Si  82:  15.1:  phags  ma,  corresponding  to  ayye  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  299,7  and 
JfS  in  MA  210  at  T I  788al9. 

9  [161  A  similar  exchange  is  also  found  in  MA  210  at  T  I  788al9,  but  not  in  MN 
44. 

10[17]  In  MN  44  Visakha  also  inquires  after  the  way  to  the  cessation  of  identity, 
MN  I  299,27:  sakkdyanirodhagdmini  patipadd,  which  Dhammadinna  then  ex¬ 
plains  to  be  the  noble  eightfold  path.  An  inquiry  regarding  the  arising  and  ces¬ 
sation  of  identity  is  absent  from  MA  210.  However,  a  similar  exchange  may 
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"Honourable  Visakha,  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by] 
clinging  are  reckoned  as  identity  in  the  higher  teachings  of  the 
noble  Dharma.  What  are  the  five?  The  bodily  aggregate  [af¬ 
fected  by]  clinging,  the  feeling  ...  perception  ...  volitional 
formations  ...  and  the  consciousness  aggregate  [affected  by] 
clinging.  The  arising  of  identity  ..."  is  [due  to]  delight  and 
attachment  in  relation  to  future  becoming,  together  with  (crav¬ 
ing)  that  relishes  here  and  there.12  The  cessation  of  identity  is 
accomplished  through  the  removal  of  delight  and  attachment 
in  relation  to  future  becoming,  [10]  together  with  (craving) 
that  relishes  here  and  there;  through  their  complete  renuncia¬ 
tion,  exhaustion,  fading  away,  cessation  and  pacification." 


have  been  found  earlier  in  MA  210,  since  its  examination  of  identity  view  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  inquiring  after  the  non-existence  of  "identity  view",  MA  210  at  T  I 
788b4:  to  inquiring  about  the  cessation  of  "identity",  MA  210 

at  T  I  788bl2,  zif'JM  U  If  IP-  This  stands  a  little  out  of  context  and  may  be  a 
remnant  of  an  earlier  examination  of  the  arising  and  cessation  of  identity.  A 
discussion  of  the  topic  of  identity  similar  to  MN  44  can  be  found  in  SN  22.105 
at  SN  III  159,9,  in  which  cases  the  parallel  versions  SA  71  at  T  II  18c2  and  D 
4094  ju  268b  1  or  Q  5595  thu  1  lb4  agree  with  SN  22.105  in  taking  up  the  aris¬ 
ing,  the  cessation  and  the  path  to  the  cessation  of  identity. 

11 1181  Si  82:  15,10  at  this  point  speaks  of  ’jig  tshogs  la  Ita  ba  ("identity  view"  in¬ 
stead  of  just  mentioning  "identity").  Since  the  inquiry  was  just  about  ’jig  thogs 
and  afterwards  the  discussion  continues  speaking  just  of  'jig  thogs,  the  present 
reference  to  the  corresponding  view  is  probably  a  transmission  error,  easily 
caused  by  the  circumstance  that  later  on  the  subject  of  identity  view  will  be 
broached.  Hence  in  my  translation  of  the  present  passage  I  do  not  render  Ita 
ba,  indicating  the  elision  with  "..."  . 

12  [19]  82:  15,10  reads  srid  par  dga '  ba  ’i  'dod  chags  dang  than  cig  pa  'i  srid  pa 

ste,  where  in  my  rendering  I  follow  the  emendation  of  the  second  occurrence 
of  srid  pa  to  sred  pa,  proposed  by  Vetter  2000:  122f.  MN  44  at  MN  I  299,19 
additionally  notes  that  such  craving  is  of  three  types:  kdmatanha,  bhavatanhd, 
vibhavatanha;  on  this  difference  in  general  cf.  also  Choong  2000:  166  and 
Delhey  2009:  69  note  4. 
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7.  "Noble  lady,  how  does  identity  view  arise?"  "Honour¬ 
able  Visakha,  an  immature  ordinary  person,  who  is  not  learned, 
regards  form  as  truly  being  the  self,  or  form  as  possessing  the 
self,  or  form  as  being  in  the  self,  or  he  regards  the  self  as  truly 
abiding  in  form.  Likewise  he  regards  feeling  ...  perception  ... 
volitional  formations  ...  consciousness  as  truly  being  the  self, 
or  consciousness  as  possessing  the  self,  or  consciousness  as 
being  in  the  self,  or  the  self  as  abiding  in  consciousness.  [Si 
16]  Thus  identity  view  arises." 

8.  "Noble  lady,  how  does  identity  view  not  arise?”  "Hon¬ 
ourable  Visakha,  a  noble  disciple,  who  is  learned,  does  not  re¬ 
gard  form  as  truly  the  self,  or  form  as  possessing  the  self,  or 
form  as  being  in  the  self,  or  the  self  as  abiding  in  form.  He 
does  not  regard  feeling  ...  perception  ...  volitional  formations 
...  consciousness  as  truly  the  self,  or  the  self  as  possessing  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  consciousness  as  being  in  the  self,  or  the  self  as 
abiding  in  consciousness.  Therefore,  identity  view  does  not 
arise." 

6.  "Noble  lady,  the  aggregates  and  the  aggregates  [affected 
by]  clinging  have  been  expounded.  Noble  lady,  how  is  it,  are 
the  aggregates  the  same  as  the  aggregates  [affected  by]  cling¬ 
ing,  or  else  are  the  aggregates  different  from  the  aggregates 
[affected  by]  clinging?"13 


13  [201  MN  44  at  MN  I  299,32  tackles  this  topic  earlier  (before  turning  to  identity 
view)  and  in  a  slightly  different  manner,  as  Visakha  inquires  whether  clinging 
is  the  same  as  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging.  In  reply,  Dhamma- 
dinna  explains  that  clinging  is  neither  the  same  as  the  five  aggregates  [affected 
by]  clinging  nor  different  from  them,  but  simply  stands  for  desire  and  lust  in 
regard  to  them.  On  this  distinction  cf.,  e.g.,  Bodhi  1976,  Boisvert  1995/1997: 
20-30  and  Analayo  2008c:  405f.  The  present  instance  is  not  the  only  sequen¬ 
tial  variation  between  the  three  versions,  which  in  order  to  avoid  overcrowding 
the  footnotes  I  do  not  note  in  each  case,  but  only  when  this  seems  opportune. 
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"Honourable  Visakha,  the  aggregates  that  are  [affected  by] 
clinging  are  the  very  aggregates,  [yet]  the  aggregates  are  not 
[necessarily]  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging.  [11]  How  is  it 
that  the  aggregates  that  are  [affected  by]  clinging  are  the  very 
aggregates,  [yet]  the  aggregates  are  not  [necessarily]  aggre¬ 
gates  [affected  by]  clinging?  Honourable  Visakha,  form  that  is 
with  influxes  ( sdsrava )  and  clinging,  feeling  ...  perception  ... 
volitional  formations  ...  consciousness  that  is  with  influxes  and 
clinging,  these  are  aggregates  as  well  as  aggregates  [affected 
by]  clinging.  Form  that  is  without  influxes  and  without  cling¬ 
ing,  feeling  ...  perception  ...  volitional  formations  ...  conscious¬ 
ness  that  is  without  influxes  and  without  clinging,  these  are 
aggregates,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  aggregates  [affected  by] 
clinging."  [Si  17] 

11.  "Noble  lady,  regarding  the  [relationship  between]  the 
three  aggregates  -  the  aggregate  of  morality,  the  aggregate  of 
concentration  and  the  aggregate  of  wisdom  -  and  the  noble 
eightfold  path;  how  is  it,  noble  lady,  is  the  noble  eightfold  path 
encompassed  by  the  three  aggregates,  or  else  are  the  three  ag¬ 
gregates  encompassed  by  the  noble  eightfold  path?"14 

"Honourable  Visakha,  the  noble  eightfold  path  is  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  three  aggregates,  the  three  aggregates  are  not  en¬ 
compassed  by  the  noble  eightfold  path.  How  is  it  that  the  no¬ 
ble  eightfold  path  is  encompassed  by  the  three  aggregates, 
[yet]  the  three  aggregates  are  not  encompassed  by  the  noble 
eightfold  path?  Honourable  Visakha,  in  this  regard  right 
speech,  right  action  and  right  livelihood  have  been  assigned  by 


141211  MN  44  at  MN  I  300,31  and  MA  210  at  T  I  788b25  follow  a  different  se¬ 
quence  at  this  point,  as  the  questioning  proceeds  by  first  of  all  requesting  a 
definition  of  the  noble  eightfold  path.  This  is  then  followed  by  inquiring  about 
its  conditioned  nature  and  asking  for  a  definition  of  the  three  aggregates,  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  question  found  at  the  present  point  in  the  Tibetan  version. 
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the  Blessed  One  to  the  aggregate  of  morality.  Right  mindful¬ 
ness  and  right  concentration  have  been  assigned  by  the  Blessed 
One  to  the  aggregate  of  concentration.  Right  view,  right  inten¬ 
tion  and  right  effort  have  been  assigned  by  the  Blessed  One  to 
the  aggregate  of  wisdom.15  Honourable  Visakha,  therefore  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  noble  eightfold  path  is  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  three  aggregates,  whereas  the  three  aggregates 
are  not  encompassed  by  the  noble  eightfold  path." 

10.  "Noble  lady,  is  the  path  conditioned  or  unconditioned?" 
"Honourable  Visakha,  it  is  conditioned."  [12]  "Noble  lady,  is 
cessation  of  the  same  nature?"16  "Honourable  Visakha,  it  is  not 
of  the  same  nature." 

"Noble  lady,  how  many  factors  does  the  first  absoiption 
possess?" 17  "Honourable  Visakha,  it  possesses  five  factors: 
[directed]  comprehension,  [sustained]  discernment, ls  delight, 
[Si  18]  happiness  and  unification  of  the  mind." 

12.  "Noble  lady,  regarding  concentration,  the  cause  of 
concentration,  the  power  of  concentration,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  concentration  -  noble  lady,  what  is  concentration, 
what  is  the  cause  of  concentration,  what  is  the  power  of  con¬ 
centration  and  what  is  the  development  of  concentration?" 

"Honourable  Visakha,  wholesome  unification  of  the  mind 
is  concentration;  the  four  establishments  of  mindfulness  are  the 


15 1”!  While  MA  210  at  T  I  788cl2  agrees  in  this  respect,  according  to  MN  44  at 
MN  I  301,8  right  effort  belongs  to  the  aggregate  of  concentration. 

16  [231  Si  82:  17,19:  ’gog  pa  ’dra  ba  yin  nam;  cf.  above  note  4. 

17  [24]  -phis  inquiry  occurs  similarly  in  MA  210  at  T  I  788cl9,  but  is  absent  from 
MN  44.  A  similar  inquiry,  however,  is  part  of  a  question  and  answer  exchange 
in  MN  43  at  MN  I  294,28  between  Mahakotthita  and  Sariputta. 

t8[25]  (,■  g2:  17  21:  rtogpa  and  dpyod  pa,  which  in  the  present  context  function 
as  counterparts  to  the  absorption-factors  vitakka  and  vicara  in  MN  43  at  MN  I 
295,1  and  to  Jg  and  fgj[  in  MA  210  at  T  I  788c20. 
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cause  of  concentration;  the  four  right  efforts  are  the  power  of 
concentration;  the  undertaking  of  these  very  dharmas,  their  full 
undertaking,  the  abiding  in  them,  practising  and  applying 
[oneself]  to  them  is  the  development  of  concentration."19 

13.  "Noble  lady,  regarding  formations,  [what  are  reckoned 
to  be]  formations  -  noble  lady,  what  are  these  formations?" 
"Honourable  Visakha,  there  are  bodily  formations,  verbal  for¬ 
mations  and  mental  formations  -  these  are  the  three." 

14.  "Noble  lady,  what  are  bodily  formations,  what  are  ver¬ 
bal  formations  and  what  are  mental  formations?"20  [13]  "Hon¬ 
ourable  Visakha,  exhalation  and  inhalation  are  reckoned  as 
bodily  formations;  [directed]  comprehension  and  [sustained] 
discernment  are  reckoned  as  verbal  formations;  perception  and 
intention  are  reckoned  as  mental  formations.21 

15.  "Noble  lady,  why  are  exhalation  and  inhalation  reck¬ 
oned  as  bodily  formations,  why  are  [directed]  comprehension 
and  [sustained]  discernment  reckoned  as  verbal  formations, 
why  are  perception  and  intention  reckoned  as  mental  forma¬ 
tions?" 

"Honourable  Visakha,  exhalation  and  inhalation  are  bodily 
factors,  they  depend  on  the  body,  are  related  to  the  body,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  body  they  completely  enter  its  [domain]  - 
therefore  exhalation  and  inhalation  are  reckoned  as  bodily  for- 


19 [2<S1  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,13  differs  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  qualify  unification  of 
the  mind  as  "wholesome".  MA  210  at  T  I  788c24  agrees  with  the  Tibetan  in 
this  respect,  though  it  differs  from  the  other  versions  in  as  much  as  it  addition¬ 
ally  indicates  that  the  four  ways  to  [psychic]  power  ( iddhipada )  are  the  'effect' 
of  concentration,  T  II  788c26:  E3#0m,5L  SgfJEVjt?- 

20  [271  This  topic  is  taken  up  similarly  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,17,  while  it  is  absent 
from  MA  210. 

21  [281  Si  82:  18,15:  ’clu  shes  dang  sems pa.  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,21  instead  speaks 
of  perception  and  feeling,  sanna  ca  vedana  ca. 
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mations.  On  having  examined  and  discerned  with  [directed] 
comprehension  and  [sustained]  discernment  one  speaks  [Si  19] 
-  therefore  [directed]  comprehension  and  [sustained]  discern¬ 
ment  are  reckoned  as  verbal  formations.  Perception  and  inten¬ 
tion  are  factors  arisen  from  the  mind,  go  along  with  the  mind, 
depend  on  the  mind,  are  related  to  the  mind,  depending  on  the 
mind  they  completely  enter  its  [domain]  -  therefore  perception 
and  intention  are  reckoned  as  mental  formations." 

"Noble  lady,  at  the  time  when  the  body  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  these  factors,  when  it  is  like  a  log,  bereft  of  the 
mind,  how  many  are  the  [other]  factors  that  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  at  that  time?"22 

"Honourable  Visakha,  life  [force],  heat  and  consciousness, 
these  are  the  three.  At  the  time  when  life  [force],  heat  and  con¬ 
sciousness  have  been  abandoned,  the  body  is  like  a  log,  bereft 
of  the  mind." 

"Noble  lady,  the  occasion  of  passing  away  and  dying  and 
[the  occasion]  of  entry  into  the  meditative  attainment  of  cessa¬ 
tion  -  are  these  to  be  considered  as  distinct,  are  they  different? 

"Honourable  Visakha,  the  occasion  of  passing  away  and 
dying  and  [the  occasion]  of  entry  into  the  meditative  attain¬ 
ment  of  cessation  -  these  are  considered  as  distinct,  they  have 
a  number  of  differences.  Honourable  Visakha,  on  the  occasion 
of  passing  away  and  dying,  the  bodily  formations  have  ceased, 
the  verbal  formations  [have  ceased]  and  the  mental  formations 
have  ceased.23  [14]  Honourable  Visakha,  the  life  [faculty]  and 


22  [29]  t0pjc  ajso  taken  up  in  MA  210  at  T  I  789al,  while  it  is  absent  from 
MN  44.  A  similar  discussion  on  the  difference  between  a  dead  body  and  ces¬ 
sation,  preceded  by  a  reference  to  life  force  and  heat,  is  part  of  a  question  and 
answer  exchange  between  Mahakotthita  and  Sariputta  in  MN  43  at  MN  1 296, 1 1 . 

23  [3°1  While  MA  210  at  T  I  789a8  does  not  mention  the  three  formations,  these 
are  part  of  the  reply  given  to  this  question  in  MN  43  at  MN  I  296,13. 
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heat  leave  [the  body],  the  faculties  become  otherwise,  and  con¬ 
sciousness  departs  from  the  body.  On  entering  the  meditative 
attainment  of  cessation,  the  bodily  formations  have  ceased,  the 
verbal  formations  [have  ceased]  and  the  mental  formations 
have  ceased.  Yet,  the  life  [faculty]  and  heat  do  not  leave  [the 
body],  the  faculties  [do  not]24  become  otherwise  and  con¬ 
sciousness  does  not  depart  from  the  body.25  Honourable  Vi- 
sakha,  thus  the  occasion  of  passing  away  and  dying  and  [the 
occasion]  of  entry  into  the  meditative  attainment  of  cessation 
are  considered  as  distinct,  they  are  different."  [Si  20] 

16.  "Noble  lady,  how  does  the  attainment  of  cessation  take 
place?"  "Honourable  Visakha,  a  monk  who  enters  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  cessation  does  not  think  'I  enter  the  attainment  of  ces¬ 
sation'.26  His  mind  has  previously  been  developed  in  such  a 
way  that,  having  been  previously  developed  in  that  way,  he 


24  [311  Si  82:  19,19:  dbang  po  gzhan  du  ’gyur  ba.  Judging  from  the  readings  in  the 
parallel  versions,  this  would  be  a  transmission  error  and  should  rather  read: 
dbang  po  gzhan  du  mi  ’gyur  ba\  cf.  MN  43  at  MN  I  296,21:  indriyani  vippa- 
sanndni  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  indriyani  viparibhinndni  (Be  and  Se  read:  pa- 
ribhinndni)  and  MA  210  at  T  I  789al0:  fMBYt&fJi  in  contrast  to  the  earlier 

^  mmm. 

25  [321  Si  82:  19,19:  mam  par  shes  pa  lus  las  ’da’  bar  mi  ’gyur  ro.  MN  43  and 
MA  210  differ,  as  they  do  not  take  a  position  on  what  happens  with  con¬ 
sciousness  during  cessation  attainment;  cf.  also  Schmithausen  1987:  339  and 
1987/2007:  19f.  On  the  difficulties  of  explaining  the  relationship  between  the 
attainment  of  cessation  and  the  continuity  or  otherwise  of  the  mind  cf.,  e.g., 
Griffiths  1986/1991  and  Pieris  2003. 

26 1331  Notably,  even  though  in  this  passage  Dhammadinna  appears  to  be  speaking 
from  experience,  according  to  all  versions  she  nevertheless  employs  the  term 
'monk'.  Si  82:  20,2:  dge  slong,  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,32:  bhikkhuno,  MA  210  at 
T  I  789a28:  thfl-  This  reflects  a  recurrent  pattern  in  early  Buddhist  discourse 
to  use  the  term  'monk'  in  a  general  manner,  without  thereby  necessarily  in¬ 
tending  to  restrict  a  particular  statement  to  male  monastic  disciples  only;  cf. 
also  Analayo  2008a:  117f. 
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will  fully  dwell  in  [entering]  it. 

18.  "Noble  lady,  how  does  the  emergence  from  cessation 
take  place?"  "Honourable  Visakha,  a  monk  who  emerges  from 
the  attainment  of  cessation  does  not  think  '1  emerge  from  the 
attainment  of  cessation'.  Yet,  his  mind  has  previously  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  such  a  way  that,  [15]  having  been  previously  devel¬ 
oped  in  that  way,  he  will  fully  dwell  in  [emerging  from]  it."27 

17.  "Noble  lady,  when  a  monk  enters  the  attainment  of  ces¬ 
sation,  which  factors  will  cease  first:  the  bodily  formations,  the 
verbal  formations  or  the  mental  formations?"  "Honourable 
Visakha,  when  a  monk  enters  the  attainment  of  cessation,  the 
verbal  formations  will  cease  first,  then  the  bodily  and  mental 
formations."28 

19.  "Noble  lady,  when  a  monk  emerges  from  the  attainment 
of  cessation,  which  factors  will  arise  first:  the  bodily  forma¬ 
tions,  the  verbal  formations  or  the  mental  formations?"  "Hon¬ 
ourable  Visakha,  when  a  monk  emerges  from  the  attainment  of 
cessation,  the  mental  formations  will  arise  first,  then  the  bodily 
and  verbal  formations."29 


27  [341  MN  44  at  MN  I  302,7  agrees  that  emergence  from  cessation  occurs  due  to 
previous  development,  whereas  according  to  MA  210  at  T  I  789b6  emergence 
is  due  to  this  body  and  the  six  sense-spheres  conditioned  by  the  life  faculty,  H 

itbrS'fi. /tf®  f  S- 

28  [35]  While  MN  44  at  MN  I  302,4  agrees,  MA  210  does  not  take  up  this  topic.  A 
similar  discussion  between  Sariputta  and  Mahakotthita  in  MA  211  at  T II  792a9 
differs  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  that  the  bodily  formations  cease  first,  TfcM J^ff* 
TfcSd  fr,  flllfillffT;  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  difference  cf.  An- 
alayo  2007a:  5 If.  A  discourse  quotation  corresponding  to  the  present  section, 
found  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  780c25,  agrees  with  the  Ti¬ 
betan  and  Pali  versions  on  allocating  this  discussion  to  a  discourse  spoken  by 
the  nun  Dharmadinna,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  780c7. 

29[36]  Here,  too,  MN  44  at  MN  I  302,16  agrees,  MA  210  does  not  take  up  this 
topic,  and  the  similar  discussion  in  MA  211  at  T  II  792al4  differs,  as  it  pro- 
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21.  "Noble  lady,  when  a  monk  comes  out  of  the  attainment 
of  cessation,  to  where  does  his  mind  incline,  to  where  does  it 
flow,  whereto  does  it  move?"  "Honourable  Visakha,  when  a 
monk  comes  out  of  the  attainment  of  cessation,  his  mind  in¬ 
clines  towards  seclusion,  flows  towards  seclusion,  moves  to¬ 
wards  seclusion;  [Si  21]  it  inclines  towards  liberation,  flows 
towards  liberation,  moves  towards  liberation;  it  inclines  to¬ 
wards  Nirvana,  flows  towards  Nirvana,  moves  towards  Nirva¬ 
na."30 

20.  "Noble  lady,  when  a  monk  comes  out  of  the  attainment 
of  cessation,  what  contacts  does  he  contact?"  [16]  "Honour¬ 
able  Visakha,  [he  contacts]  imperturbability,  nothingness  and 
signlessness."31 

"Noble  lady,  to  enter  the  attainment  of  cessation,  how  many 
factors  does  a  monk  develop?"  "Honourable  Visakha,  this 
question  should  have  been  asked  at  first.  I  will  nevertheless 
reply  to  it  now.  To  enter  the  attainment  of  cessation,  a  monk 
develops  two  factors:  tranquillity  and  insight."32 

22.  "Noble  lady,  how  many  [types]  of  feeling  are  there?" 
"Honourable  Visakha,  there  are  three  [types]:  pleasant,  un¬ 
pleasant  and  neutral." 


poses  that  mental  formations  are  followed  by  verbal  formations  and  bodily 
formations  arise  last,  flkQiMff- 

30  [371  MN  44  at  MN I  302,26  and  MA  210  at  T  I  789bl  1  only  mention  seclusion. 
31 1381  MA  211  at  T  II  792al9  (parallel  to  MN  43)  agrees,  whereas  according  to 
MN  44  at  MN  I  302,22  the  three  contacts  are  empty,  signless  and  desireless, 
sufmato  phasso,  animitto  phasso  and  appanihito  phasso',  on  this  difference  cf. 
also  Choong  1999:  62f.  A  discourse  quotation  corresponding  to  the  present 
section  in  the  Karmasiddhiprakarana  quotes  as  its  source  the  Discourse  to  Ma- 
hakotthita,  T  1609  at  T  XXXI  784b4:  cf.  also  Anacker 

1984/1998:  110,  thereby  agreeing  with  MA  211  that  the  present  topic  was  part 
of  a  discussion  between  Sariputta  and  Mahakotthita. 

32  [39]  This  exchange  is  not  found  in  MN  44  or  MA  210. 
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23.  "Noble  lady,  what  is  pleasant  feeling,  what  is  unpleas¬ 
ant  feeling  and  what  is  neutral  feeling?"  "Honourable  Visakha, 
bodily  and  mental  pleasure  or  happiness  that  arises  from  con¬ 
tact  experienced  as  pleasant  is  reckoned  as  pleasant  feeling. 
Whatever  bodily  and  mental  displeasure  or  pain  that  arises 
from  contact  experienced  as  unpleasant  is  reckoned  as  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling.  Whatever  bodily  and  mental  neutral  or  equa- 
nimous  experience  that  arises  from  neutral  contact  is  reckoned 
as  neutral  feeling. 

25.  "Noble  lady,  what  increases  with  pleasant  feelings,  [Si 
22]  what  increases  with  unpleasant  feelings,  what  increases  with 
neutral  feelings?"33  "Honourable  Visakha,  desire  increases  with 
pleasant  feelings,  aversion  increases  with  unpleasant  feelings 
and  ignorance  increases  with  neutral  feelings." 

26.  "Noble  lady,  do  all  pleasant  feelings  increase  desire,  do 
all  unpleasant  feelings  increase  aversion  and  do  all  neutral 
feelings  increase  ignorance?"  [17]  "Honourable  Visakha,  not 
all  pleasant  feelings  increase  desire,  not  all  unpleasant  feelings 
increase  aversion  and  not  all  neutral  feelings  increase  igno¬ 
rance.  There  are  pleasant  feelings  that  do  not  increase  desire, 
but  [instead]  abandon  it;  there  are  unpleasant  feelings  that  do 
not  increase  aversion,  but  [instead]  abandon  it;  and  there  are 
neutral  feelings  that  do  not  increase  ignorance,  but  [instead] 
abandon  it." 

28.  "Noble  lady,  what  pleasant  feelings  do  not  increase  de¬ 
sire,  but  [instead]  abandon  it?"  "Honourable  Visakha,  here  a 
noble  disciple,  being  free  from  sensual  desire  and  free  from 
evil  and  unwholesome  states,  with  [directed]  comprehension 


33  1401  Si  82:  22,1:  rgyas  par  ’gyur,  while  the  parallel  versions,  MN  44  at  MN  I 
303,7  and  MA  210  at  T  I  789c7,  instead  speak  of  the  respective  "underlying 
tendency",  anusaya/ [jf 
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and  [sustained]  discernment,  and  with  happiness  and  rapture 
arisen  from  seclusion,  dwells  having  fully  attained  the  first 
absorption.  With  the  stilling  of  [directed]  comprehension  and 
[sustained]  discernment,  with  complete  inner  confidence  and 
unification  of  the  mind,  [Si  23]  free  from  [directed]  compre¬ 
hension  and  [sustained]  discernment,  with  happiness  and  rap¬ 
ture  arisen  from  concentration,  he  dwells  having  fully  attained 
the  second  absorption.  With  the  fading  away  of  rapture,  dwell¬ 
ing  equanimous  with  mindfulness  and  comprehension,  experi¬ 
encing  just  happiness  with  the  body,  what  the  noble  ones 
reckon  an  equanimous  and  mindful  dwelling  in  happiness,  he 
dwells  having  fully  attained  the  third  absoiption.  Such  pleasant 
feelings  do  not  increase  desire,  but  [instead]  abandon  it."34 

"Noble  lady,  what  unpleasant  feelings  do  not  increase  aver¬ 
sion,  but  [instead]  abandon  it?"  "Honourable  Visakha,  here  a 
noble  disciple  generates  an  aspiration  for  supreme  liberation: 
'When  shall  I  dwell  fully  realizing  that  sphere,  which  the  noble 
ones  dwell  having  fully  realized?'  The  mental  displeasure  and 
painful  feeling  [due  to]  that  aspiration,  that  pursuit  and  that 
longing  do  not  increase  aversion,  but  [instead]  abandon  it." 

"Noble  lady,  what  neutral  feelings  do  not  increase  igno¬ 
rance,  but  [instead]  abandon  it?"  "Honourable  Visakha,  here  a 
noble  disciple,  leaving  behind  happiness  and  leaving  behind 
pain,  with  the  earlier  disappearance  of  mental  pleasure  and 
displeasure,  with  neither  happiness  nor  pain  and  with  com¬ 
pletely  pure  equanimity  and  mindfulness,  dwells  having  fully 
attained  the  fourth  absorption.  Such  neutral  feelings  do  not 
increase  ignorance,  but  [instead]  abandon  it."  [18] 

24.  "Noble  lady,  what  is  pleasant,  [Si  24]  what  is  unpleas- 


34  [41]  MN  44  at  MN  I  303,30  and  MA  210  at  T  I  789cll  mention  only  the  first 
absorption,  not  the  second  or  third  absorption. 
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ant  and  what  is  the  real  danger  in  regard  to  pleasant  feeling? 
What  is  pleasant,  what  is  unpleasant  and  what  is  the  real  dan¬ 
ger  in  regard  to  unpleasant  feeling?  What  is  pleasant,  what  is 

unpleasant  and  what  is  the  real  danger  in  regard  to  neutral  feel- 

035 

mg? 

"Honourable  Visakha,  the  arising  of  pleasant  feeling  and  its 
abiding  is  pleasant,  its  transformation  [into  another  feeling]  is 
unpleasant.36  Upon  [manifesting]  its  impermanence,  because 
of  that,  [there]  is  real  danger  in  regard  to  it.  The  arising  of  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling  and  its  abiding  is  unpleasant,  its  transforma¬ 
tion  [into  another  feeling]  is  pleasant.  At  the  time  when  it 
[manifests  its]  impermanence,  then  the  real  danger  in  regard  to 
it  [manifests].  Being  unaware  of  neutral  feeling  is  unpleasant, 
the  arising  of  awareness  of  it  is  pleasant.  Whenever  it  [mani¬ 
fest  its]  impermanence,  [then]  the  real  danger  in  regard  to  it 
[manifests]." 


35  [42]  MN  44  at  MN  I  303,1  only  inquires  after  what  is  pleasant  and  unpleasant  in 
relation  to  the  three  types  of  feeling.  MA  210  at  T  I  789b25  reads:  xA'An,  zx 
fsflf,  zUAAUS,  zzMIiflS  (followed  by  further  inquiring  about  the  underly¬ 
ing  tendency,  zyfBJfJjlfp).  Thus,  in  addition  to  investigating  what  is  pleasant 
and  unpleasant,  MA  210  precedes  its  inquiry  after  the  danger  in  regard  to  feel¬ 
ings  with  the  question  "what  is  its  impermanence?"  This  appears  to  be  a  trans¬ 
mission  error,  in  fact  the  reply  given  to  this  series  of  queries  treats 

and  tsMISS  as  a  single  question,  T  II  789cl:  (Ufj,  indicating 

that  impermanence  is  the  danger. 

36  [43]  ^  at  j  303,4  differs  in  so  far  as  it  only  distinguishes  between  two 

phases,  the  persistence  of  a  feeling  and  its  change,  whereas  MA  210  at  T 1 789cl 
agrees  with  the  Tibetan  version  in  also  taking  into  account  the  arising  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Another  transmission  error  appears  to  occur  in  MA  210  at  T 1 789c4,  which 
indicates  that  neutral  feeling  is  unpleasant  when  not  known  and  pleasant  when 
not  known,  Tvftl§§l>  which  should  probably  be  emended  to 

(dirt,  in  accordance  with  the  reading  in  the  parallel  versions  that  being  aware 
of  neutral  feeling  can  be  reckoned  as  pleasant. 
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29.  "Noble  lady,  what  is  the  counterpart  to  pleasant  feel¬ 
ing?"  "Unpleasant  feeling."  "What  is  the  counterpart  to  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling?”  "Pleasant  feeling.”  "What  is  the  counterpart 
to  pleasant  and  unpleasant  feeling?"37  "Neutral  feeling."  "What 
is  the  counterpart  to  neutral  feeling?"  "Ignorance."  [19]  "What 
is  the  counterpart  to  ignorance?"  "Knowledge."  "What  is  the 
counterpart  to  knowledge?"38  "Nirvana."  "Noble  lady,  what  is 
the  counterpart  to  Nirvana?" 

"Honourable  Visakha,  you  are  going  too  far,  you  are  really 
going  too  far,  this  is  the  end  of  it,  it  is  not  possible  [to  go  fur¬ 
ther].  Following  the  Blessed  One  is  for  [the  sake  of]  Nirvana, 
the  final  goal  of  the  pure  holy  life  is  Nirvana,  [Si  25]  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  duhkha." 

30.  At  that  time  the  lay  follower  Visakha  rejoiced  in  the  ex¬ 
position  given  by  the  nun  Dhammadinna.  He  paid  respect  to 
the  nun  Dhammadinna  by  prostrating  and  left.  Not  long  after 
the  lay  follower  Visakha  had  left,  the  nun  Dhammadinna  ap¬ 
proached  the  Blessed  One.  Having  approached  him  she  paid 
respect  with  her  head  at  the  feet  of  the  Blessed  One  and  sat 
down  to  one  side.  Sitting  to  one  side,  the  nun  Dhammadinna 
reported  to  the  Blessed  One  the  whole  conversation  she  had 
been  having  with  the  lay  follower  Visakha.39  The  Blessed  One 
said  to  the  nun  Dhammadinna: 

31.  "Well  done,  Dhammadinna,  well  done!  If  the  lay  fol- 


37  [441  This  query  is  not  found  in  MN  44. 

38[45]  MN  44  at  MN  I  304.16  at  this  point  first  indicates  that  liberation  is  the 
counterpart  to  knowledge,  and  then  mentions  that  Nirvana  is  the  counterpart  to 
liberation. 

39  [461  While  MA  210  agrees  with  the  Tibetan  version,  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  304,26 
it  is  Visakha  who  reports  the  conversation  to  the  Buddha.  Approaching  the 
Buddha  for  confirmation  in  this  way  is  a  standard  procedure  in  the  discourses 
when  expositions  have  been  given  by  a  disciple  in  the  absence  of  the  Buddha. 
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lower  Visakha  had  asked  me  these  matters  in  such  words  and 
with  such  expressions,  I  would  have  answered  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  in  just  such  words  and  expressions  as  you  did,  explaining 
it  just  like  this."40 

The  nun  Dhammadinna  fully  rejoiced  and  delighted  in  what 
the  Buddha  had  said.  [20] 

Study 

The  above  discourse  presents  a  form  of  debate  that  takes  place 
among  Buddhist  disciples.41  In  such  a  debate,  the  aim  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  less  to  gain  victory  and  avoid  defeat,  as  would  be  the 
case  when  a  debate  takes  place  with  those  who  uphold  a  different 
system  of  thought  or  beliefs.  Instead,  the  chief  motivation  for  such 
'debates'  appears  to  be  developing  clarity  of  the  teachings,  be  this 
for  one's  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  or  for  the  sake  of  co¬ 
disciples  who  are  present  on  the  occasion.42  At  times,  such  discus¬ 
sions  give  the  impression  of  being  just  an  amicable  exchange  be- 


40  [47J  In  MN  44  at  MN  I  304,33  the  Buddha  lauds  Dhammadinna  as  wise  and  of 
great  wisdom,  pandita  and  mahdpannd.  The  Buddha's  praise  in  the  Tibetan 
version  has  already  been  translated  by  Skilling  2001 :  148. 

41 111  For  a  study  of  other  instances  of  debate,  based  on  a  comparison  of  a  Pali 
discourse  with  its  Chinese  Agama  parallels;  cf.  Analayo  2009b  and  Analayo 
2010e;  on  principles  of  debate  in  the  Buddhist  tradition  cf.  also  Todeschini 
2011. 

42  [21  Such  variety  of  purpose  is  reflected  in  a  distinction  between  different  types 
of  questions  made  at  As  55,17,  which  indicates  that  an  inquiry  need  not  be 
motivated  by  ignorance  or  by  doubt.  Instead,  a  question  may  also  be  posed  for 
the  sake  of  discussing  what  one  has  already  understood,  ditthasamsandana 
pucchd,  to  discover  the  opinion  held  by  another,  anumatipuccha,  or  to  explain 
something  to  those  who  are  present,  kathetukamyata  pucchd.  A  comparable 
analysis  of  questions  into  different  types  can  be  found  in  the  Jain  Thanafiga 
6.534.  Jambuvijaya  1985:  217,5. 
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tween  senior  disciples,  but  at  other  times  an  underlying  testing  of 
the  other's  level  of  realization  can  be  discerned. 

The  above  'debate'  between  the  lay  follower  Visakha  and  the 
nun  Dhammadinna  is  not  only  outstanding  for  the  great  variety  of 
themes  it  treats,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  its  chief  protagonist  is  a 
nun.  Nuns  are  considerably  less  prominent  in  early  Buddhist  texts 
than  their  male  counterparts,  be  this  as  audience  to  discourses 
spoken  by  the  Buddha  or  as  speakers  on  their  own.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Several  Vinaya  rules  prohibit  the  travelling 
together  of  monks  and  nuns  in  order  to  avoid  suspicions  that  they 
might  be  having  amorous  relations.43  Even  the  Buddha  could  ap¬ 
parently  become  the  object  of  similar  suspicions.44  [6] 

Such  instances  reflect  ancient  Indian  concerns  about  relations 
between  celibates  and  the  other  sex.  These  concerns  make  it  only 
natural  for  the  Buddha  to  refrain  from  setting  out  wandering  in 
the  company  of  nuns.  Given  his  apparent  itinerant  lifestyle  and 
the  concern  of  the  discourses  to  report  what  was  spoken  by  or  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Buddha,  those  who  could  accompany  him  on  his  trav¬ 
els  -  male  monastics  -  feature  with  high  frequency  in  the  texts. 


43  [3]  According  to  these  rules,  monks  and  nuns  should  not  travel  together  or  em¬ 
bark  in  the  same  boat,  nor  should  monks  teach  nuns  late  in  the  evening;  cf. 
Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  652b26,  652c29  and  650al2,  Maha- 
samghika  Vinaya,  Tatia  1975:  21,15,  21, IS  and  21,6,  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T 
1421  at  T  XXII  48bl8,  48cl3  and  46bl2,  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  Banerjee 
1977:  34,15,  34,18  and  34,8,  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  von  Simson  2000:  210,5, 
210,9  and  210,1,  and  Theravada  Vinaya,  Vin  IV  62,28,  64,30  and  55,9.  For  a 
more  detailed  discussion  cf.  Analayo  2008a:  115f. 

44  [41  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  tale  of  how  the  Buddha  was  accused  of  having  taken  his  pleas¬ 
ure  with  the  female  wanderer  Sundarl,  who  was  subsequently  killed,  reported 
in  Ud  4.8  at  Ud  43,22.  A  version  of  this  tale  is  also  found  in  T  198  at  T  IV 
176c3,  translated  in  Bapat  1945:  156ff;  cf.  also  T  2085  at  T  LI  860cl7  and  T 
2078  at  T  LI  899c20,  for  a  Tocharian  fragment  cf.  Sieg  1949:  28,  for  further 
parallels  cf.  Deeg  2005:  307f  and  Lamotte  1944/1981:  507  note  1. 
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Hence  a  discourse  spoken  by  a  nun  deserves  all  the  more  at¬ 
tention,  giving  us  a  rare  glimpse  at  female  monastics  in  their  role 
as  teachers.  Before  taking  a  closer  look  at  the  discourse  itself,  I 
briefly  summarize  the  background  to  the  Pali  version  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  as  depicted  in  the  Theravada  commentary.45  [7]  The  Pa- 
pahcasudani  reports  that  the  husband  of  Dhammadinna,  the  mer¬ 
chant  Visakha,  had  as  a  lay  disciple  of  the  Buddha  progressed  to 
the  level  of  non-return.  Having  thereby  left  behind  sensual  desires 
for  good,  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  marital  relationship  as  be¬ 
fore.  Hence  he  offered  Dhammadinna  wealth  and  the  freedom  to 
do  whatever  she  felt  appropriate,  upon  which  she  decided  to  go 
forth  instead.  After  having  gone  forth,  she  left  the  monastery  in 
town  for  seclusion  in  order  to  be  able  to  practice  intensively  and 
within  a  short  time  became  an  arahant,  after  which  she  returned  to 
town.  Hearing  that  she  had  come  back  to  town  so  soon  from  se¬ 
clusion,  her  former  husband  decided  to  visit  her,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  reasons  for  her  return. 

According  to  the  commentarial  account,  then,  the  questions 
posed  by  the  non-returner  Visakha  to  his  former  wife  in  the  Cula¬ 
vedalla-sutta  have  the  purpose  to  test  out  Dhammadinna's  wis¬ 
dom.  That  is,  Visakha  wants  to  discover  if  she  has  reached  reali¬ 
zation,  or  if  she  has  just  been  unable  to  adapt  to  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  seclusion. 


45  [91  Ps  II  355,29.  The  same  tale  recurs  with  some  variations  in  Mp  I  360,17, 
translated  by  Bode  1893:  562-566  and  summarized  by  Talim  1972:  117f,  as 
part  of  a  commentary  on  AN  1.14  at  AN  I  25,21,  according  to  which  Dham¬ 
madinna  was  the  foremost  nun  in  regard  to  teaching  the  Dharma.  Another 
occurrence  is  ThI-a  15,15,  translated  or  summarized  by  Rhys  Davids  1909/ 
1989:  12,  Murcott  1991:  62  and  Pruitt  1998/1999:  26-30,  which  comments  on 
her  verse  at  ThI  12,  and  Dhp-a  IV  229.1,  translated  in  Burlingame  1921:  226f. 
A  poetical  version  of  the  past  experiences  of  Dhammadinna  and  her  present 
encounter  with  Visakha  can  also  be  found  in  Ap  23.1-36  at  Ap  567-569. 
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The  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya  differs  from  this  account,  as  it 
reports  that  Dhammadinna  never  even  got  married  to  Visakha.  In¬ 
stead,  with  considerable  straggle,  she  managed  to  get  ordained  on 
the  eve  of  their  scheduled  wedding.46 

Whether  the  setting  of  the  discourse  is  seen  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  Pali  commentary  or  from  that  of  the  Mulasarvastivada 
Vinaya,  some  degree  of  challenge  and  testing  out  of  Dhammadin- 
na's  understanding  and  depth  of  realization  during  the  session  of 
questions  and  answers  with  her  former  or  would-be  husband  is 
evident  in  the  discourse  version  of  each  tradition.  [20] 

In  fact,  a  comparative  survey  shows  that  the  three  versions 
share  a  fair  amount  of  topics,  in  spite  of  several  differences,47 
where  a  recurrent  pattern  can  be  discerned  that  proceeds  from 
relatively  simple  and  innocuous  questions  to  intricate  and  pro- 
found  matters. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  question  on  the  nature  of  identity  ( sak - 
kaya)  leads  up  to  an  inquiry  about  the  precise  relationship  be¬ 
tween  clinging  and  the  aggregates,  a  matter  not  easily  explained 
unless  the  respondent  has  attained  a  good  level  of  understanding. 
This  is  followed  with  the  rather  probing  question  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  noble  eightfold  path  and  the  three  aggre¬ 
gates  of  morality,  concentration  and  wisdom  -  which  of  these  is 
the  overarching  category?49  Another  thorny  question  on  the  same 


461101  For  a  more  detailed  study  and  translated  excerpts  from  the  Tibetan  Mula¬ 
sarvastivada  Vinaya  cf.  Finnegan  2009:  157-160  and  202-207. 

47  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  difference  between  the  three  versions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  discourse  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2011a:  276-286. 

48  This  pattern  has  already  been  noticed  by  Foley  1894:  323-325  in  a  study  of 
MN  44  she  wrote  before  she  married  T.W.  Rhys  Davids. 

49  Mahasi  1981/2006:  98  comments  that  "it  is  hard  to  answer  that  question  ... 
however  ...  Dhammadinna  then  being  an  Arahat  ...  easily  tackled  the  ques¬ 
tion".  Regarding  her  subsequent  exposition  of  the  three  formations,  ibid.  (p. 
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topic  concerns  the  conditioned  nature  of  the  noble  eightfold  path. 
Behind  this  query  stands  the  problem  of  how  far  the  path  to  the 
unconditioned  shares  the  nature  of  the  goal  to  which  it  leads. 

Once  Dhammadinna  has  settled  each  of  these  points,  Visakha 
tests  out  her  familiarity  with  mental  tranquillity  as  well,  suc¬ 
cinctly  inquiring  into  the  mental  qualities  and  practices  that  are 
required  to  deepen  concentration.  This  much  ascertained,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  further  by  tackling  the  attainment  of  cessation,  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  would  require  a  high  level  of  proficiency  in  insight  and 
tranquillity.  Here,  too,  Dhammadinna  is  depicted  as  being  able  to 
prove  her  worth;  in  fact  in  the  Tibetan  version  this  exchange  ends 
with  a  little  quip  at  Visakha  for  having  asked  a  question  out  of  the 
proper  order,  presumably  showing  her  self-confidence  at  this  point 
of  their  discussion. 

Visakha  continues  further,  after  having  already  ascertained 
Dhammadinna's  accomplishment  in  insight  and  tranquillity,  by 
taking  up  the  issue  of  feelings.  This  takes  the  course  of  their  dis¬ 
cussion  from  high  meditative  attainments  back  to  the  common 
world  of  experience.  In  line  with  the  above-mentioned  pattern,  af¬ 
ter  the  innocuous  and  easily  answered  query  about  the  tree  types 
of  feelings  the  discussion  quickly  moves  into  deep  waters,  yield¬ 
ing  the  clarification  that  certain  feelings  are  not  necessarily  re¬ 
lated  to  defilements  or  underlying  tendencies. 

The  final  part  of  their  discussion  then  proceeds  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  terms  that  form  counterparts  to  each  other,  until  their  ex¬ 
change  reaches  the  topic  of  Nirvana.  Visakha  tries  to  push  beyond 
this  point,  but  Dhammadinna  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  gone  too 
far.  In  this  way,  [21]  the  discourse  presents  her  as  remaining  mas- 


118)  points  out  that  her  "ability  to  clarify  those  three  kinds  of  sankharas  ...  is 
immensely  praiseworthy.  Even  nowadays,  there  will  be  only  a  few  ...  who 
may  be  able  to  tackle  these  difficult  questions  ...  such  being  the  case,  the  an¬ 
swer  rendered  by  Dhammadinna  then  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  profound". 
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ter  of  the  situation  even  when  she  is  not  able  to  give  a  reply  to  a 
question.  Facing  what  in  a  normal  debate  setting  would  spell  de¬ 
feat,  she  self-confidently  asserts  that  the  debate  has  moved  be¬ 
yond  issues  that  can  be  discussed.  This  assertion,  presumably 
reflecting  her  own  establishment  in  the  realization  of  the  final 
goal,  can  be  seen  to  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  her  exposition. 

All  versions  report  that  the  Buddha  approves  of  Dhammadin- 
na's  explanations,  indicating  that  he  would  have  given  precisely 
the  same  replies  himself.  In  other  words,  even  approaching  the 
Buddha  himself  Visakha  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  better 
replies.  In  the  thought  world  of  the  early  discourses,  this  is  the 
highest  praise  a  disciple  can  earn  herself.  The  listing  of  eminent 
disciples  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  in 
fact  reckon  Dhammadinna  an  outstanding  teacher,50  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  she  apparently  earned  herself  through  the  delivery  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  discourse.51 

Her  exposition  seems  to  have  been  also  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  ancient  monks  responsible  for  assembling  the  dis¬ 
courses  into  collections  for  the  purpose  of  oral  transmission.  They 
decided  to  place  the  discourse  spoken  by  Dhammadinna  next  to  a 
discussion  on  various  aspects  of  the  Dharma  between  Mahakot- 
thita  and  Sariputta.52  The  Pali  versions  of  these  two  discourses 

50  AN  1.14  at  AN  I  25,21  qualifies  her  as  foremost  among  those  who  are  able  to 

teach  the  Dharma,  dhammakathika,  while  EA  5.2  at  T  II  559al3  highlights  her 
as  foremost  in  the  ability  to  "discriminate  the  meaning"  and  to  "widely  dis¬ 
course  on  divisions  and  parts"  [of  the  teaching],  xlM  jgffi,  This 

listing  is  one  of  those  Buddhist  texts  which,  in  the  words  of  Falk  1989:  161, 
"unquestionably  carries  a  strong  positive  image  of  the  nun".  For  a  survey  of 
such  positive  images  of  nuns  in  the  early  text  in  general  cf.  Analayo  20  lOf: 
72-76,  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  list  of  eminent  nuns  cf.  Analayo  2013a. 

51  Cf.  Mp  I  363,13  and  Ap  23.28  at  Ap  569.11. 

52  The  two  discourses  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Theravada  and  the  Sarvasti- 
vada  collections  of  middle  length  discourses:  MN  43  has  its  parallel  in  MA 
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stand  out  in  the  Pali  canon  for  carrying  the  term  vedalla  in  their 
titles,53  which  in  the  listing  of  textual  cmgas  forms  a  distinct  cate¬ 
gory,  presumably  referring  to  a  question  and  answer  exchange 
that  involves  subtle  analysis.54  The  pair  of  °vedalla-suttas  in  the 
Pali  canon  thus  places  Dhammadinna  on  a  par  with  Sariputta, 
who  according  to  the  listing  of  eminent  disciples  in  the  Angutta- 
ra-nikaya  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  was  foremost  among  the 
monks  in  regard  to  wisdom.55  [22] 

The  insightful  explanations  offered  in  the  present  discourse 
appear  to  have  functioned  as  a  continuous  source  of  inspiration  in 
the  history  of  Theravada  Buddhism,  as  can  be  seen  from  recurrent 
references  to  this  exposition  in  the  Pali  commentaries.56 


211,  MN  44  has  its  parallel  in  MA  210.  Otherwise  these  two  collections  dis¬ 
agree  considerably  in  the  order  of  their  discourses. 

53  The  slightly  longer  MN  43  has  the  title  Mahavedalla-sutta,  whereas  MN  44 
carries  the  complementary  title  Culavedalla-sutta.  According  to  Horner  1953/ 
1980:  194,  length  is  one  of  the  possible  determinants  for  applying  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  mahd-  and  cula-  respectively. 

54  According  to  Jayawickrama  1959:  14,  the  word  vedalla  "comes  from  an  older 
vaidarya  form,  vi  +  ddr  to  tear  apart,  hence  analyse  or  break  down  into  funda¬ 
mentals".  Ibid,  concludes  that  vedalla  probably  means  "subtle  analysis".  Kalu- 
pahana  1965b:  618  similarly  takes  vedalla  to  refer  in  particular  to  "subtle  analy¬ 
ses,  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  man".  For  the  present  instance,  this  nuance 
finds  confirmation  in  Ap  23.27  at  Ap  569,10,  according  to  which  the  questions 
that  Dhammadinna  replied  to  were  deep  and  subtle,  gambhire  nipune  paithe. 

55  AN  1.14  at  AN  I  23,17  and  EA  4.2  at  T  II  557b5.  For  a  string  of  praises  of 
Sariputta's  wisdom  cf.  also,  e.g.,  SN  2.29  at  SN  I  64,3  and  its  parallel  SA  1306 
at  T  II  358c25. 

56  References  in  commentarial  literature  to  the  Culavedalla  (except  for  passages 
already  mentioned  above  in  note  45  and  below  in  notes  63-65,  and  without 
taking  into  account  references  in  the  sub-commentaries),  occur  often  in  the 
context  of  definitions  of  the  vedalla  category  or  in  listings  of  important  texts, 
cf.,  e.g.,  Sp  I  28,27,  Sv  I  24,14,  Sv  III  724,11,  Ps  I  278,5,  Ps  II  106,25,  Spk  II 
4,16,  Mp  III  6,11,  As  26,31  and  Vibh-a  267,2,  which  thus  can  be  found  in  the 
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Here  it  is  perhaps  also  noteworthy  that,  according  to  the  Pali 
commentary,  before  going  forth  Dhammadinna  had  asked  her 
husband  if  the  awakening  he  had  reached  could  also  be  attained 
by  women.  In  reply,  her  husband  was  quick  to  dismiss  such 
doubts,  making  it  clear  that  gender  is  irrelevant  in  such  matters.57 
Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  the  tale  presented  in  the  commen- 
tarial  tradition,  the  present  discourse  is  a  vindication  of  women's 
spiritual  abilities  being  in  principle  not  different  from  those  of  a 
man.  The  opinion  that  the  commentary  in  this  way  attributes  to 
the  non-returner  Visakha  stands  in  explicit  contrast  to  a  presuma¬ 
bly  prevalent  opinion  in  ancient  India  -  reflected  in  the  question 
asked  by  Dhammadinna  before  her  decision  to  go  forth  -  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  women  cannot  attain  spiritual  perfection. 

The  continuity  of  the  tale  not  only  shows  her  being  able  to 
equal  her  husband,  but  even  surpassing  his  attainments.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  noteworthy  turn  of  events,  since  in  this  way  a  woman 


commentaries  to  each  of  the  three  pitakas.  References  in  commentarial  litera¬ 
ture  to  Dhammadinna  come  up,  e.g.,  in  Mp  I  405,5,  Pj  I  204,13,  ThI-a  5,27, 
ThI-a  101,26,  ThI-a  111,14,  ThI-a  126,2,  ThI-a  175,2,  ThI-a  185,20  and  Ja  VI 
481,16.  On  quotes  from  the  present  discourse  in  the  Visuddhimagga  cf.  Krey 
2010a:  35  note  82,  for  quotations  in  the  Abhidiiarmakosabhasya,  etc.,  cf. 
Pasadika  1989:  20  §1,  28  §45,  33  §67  and  101  §§395f  and  Analayo  2011a: 
1044.  A  high  regard  for  the  teachings  given  by  Dhammadinna  can  also  be  seen 
in  the  circumstance  that  Mahasi  1981/2006:  127,  an  eminent  scholar-monk 
and  meditation  master  of  the  Theravada  tradition  in  the  20th  century,  recom¬ 
mends  the  developing  of  inspiration  by  "bearing  in  mind  the  rare  ability  and 
gifted  wisdom  of  Dhammadinna  in  being  able  to  elucidate  with  precision"  the 
questions  posed  to  her;  cf.  also  above  note  49. 

57  Ps  II  357,15  reports  her  querying  Visakha:  "how  is  it,  will  this  dharma  be  at¬ 
tained  just  by  men  or  is  a  woman  also  able  to  attain  it?",  kim  nu  kho  eso  dham- 
mo  puriseh  ’eva  labhitabbo,  matugamena  pi  sakkd  laddun  ti?  Visakha  replies: 
"what  are  you  saying,  Dhammadinna,  ...  whoever  has  the  required  qualities 
will  obtain  it",  kim  vadesi,  dhammadinne  ...  yassa  yassa  upanissayo  atthi,  so 
so  etam  patilabhati. 
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becomes  the  teacher  of  her  ex-husband.  [23] 

In  the  ancient  Indian  setting,  a  wife  had  to  go  to  live  in  the 
house  of  her  husband's  family,  where  she  was  in  a  position  sub¬ 
servient  not  only  to  her  husband,  but  also  to  his  parents.58  Against 
this  background,  the  present  discourse  throws  into  relief  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which,  by  dint  of  going  forth  as  a  nun  and  developing  the 
path  to  liberation,  a  woman  could  completely  reverse  the  situation 
in  which  she  had  been  before.59 

In  sum,  the  present  discourse  in  its  three  extant  versions  shows 
Dhammadinna  self-confidently  dealing  with  intricate  aspects  of 
the  Dharma  in  a  situation  where  her  understanding  is  being  chal¬ 
lenged.  It  thus  sets  a  clear  antecedent,  found  within  the  textual 
cotpus  of  the  early  Buddhist  discourses,  for  the  practice  of  debate 
among  Buddhist  disciples  in  later  times.60  Particularly  noteworthy 


58  Horner  1930/1990:  1  explains  that  a  man  "regarded  his  wife  simply  as  a  child- 
bearer",  as  a  consequence  of  which  "her  life  was  spent  in  complete  subservi¬ 
ence  to  her  husband  and  his  parents.  She  was  allowed  little  authority  at  home 
and  no  part  in  public  activities".  Von  Hiniiber  1993:  102  draws  attention  to  an 
instance  that  reflects  the  low  position  of  a  wife  in  the  household  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  found  in  Vin  IV  21,3,  where  a  mother-in-law  addresses  her  daughter-in- 
law  with  je,  an  address  elsewhere  used  to  address  a  female  slave  (or  a  courte¬ 
san;  cf.  Norman  1996:  58);  cf.  also  Wagle  1966:  94,  who  in  regard  to  the  low 
position  of  a  wife  in  the  household  of  her  husband  comments  that  "it  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  daughter-in-law  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  slave". 

59  The  present  instance  is  thus  more  remarkable  than  GargT's  challenge  to  Yajna- 
valkya  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  3.6  and  3.8,  on  which  cf.,  e.g.,  Findly 
1985,  or  the  dialogue  between  Yajnavalkya  and  his  wife  Maitreyl  in  the  same 
work  at  4.5,  since  Dhammadinna  gives  a  series  of  teachings  to  her  ex-husband, 
of  which  at  least  the  last  appears  to  be  beyond  his  ken. 

60  Debate  among  Buddhist  disciples  as  a  means  of  clarifying  aspects  of  the  Dhar¬ 
ma  has  become  a  particularly  prominent  form  of  practice  in  the  clge  lugs  pa 
tradition;  cf.,  e.g.,  Sierksma  1964,  Goldberg  1985,  Tillemans  1989,  Onoda 
1992:  37-48,  Perdue  1992,  Newland  1996,  Dreyfus  2003:  195-291  and  Per¬ 
due  2008. 
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in  this  respect  is  the  underlying  pattern,  observed  above,  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  relatively  simple  and  innocuous  questions  to  intri¬ 
cate  and  profound  matters,  thereby  giving  the  impression  that  the 
discourse  is  indeed  recording  an  actual  debate. 

Dhammadinna's  replies  to  the  challenges  she  is  shown  to  be 
facing  make  it  clear  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  early  Buddhism, 
her  gender  had  no  bearing  on  her  ability  to  reach  realization  and 
eloquently  expound  her  understanding  to  others.61  Such  testimony 
is  independent  of  the  historical  value  one  may  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cord  to  the  information  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  early  dis¬ 
courses.  Though  other  canonical  passages  at  times  present  women 
in  general  and  nuns  in  particular  in  an  unfavourable  light,62  [24] 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  depiction  of  the  nun  Dhamma- 
dinna  in  all  versions  of  the  present  discourse  conveys  a  remarka¬ 
bly  positive  image,  whether  it  be  reflecting  a  historical  event  or 
the  imagination  of  the  reciters  of  the  text. 


61  Mahasi  1981/2006:  127  points  out  that  "at  the  time  when  Dhammadinna  then 
answered  these  ...  difficult  questions,  she  has  not  been  long  enough  ...  an  or¬ 
dained  ...  bhikkhunT ',  too  short  a  time  for  her  to  become  conversant  with  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge  of  the  Dharma.  Hence  it  clearly  is  "from  her  own  insight 
knowledge  personally  acquired  through  practical  exercise  [that]  she  was  able 
to  answer  clearly  and  precisely  all  the  questions  put  forward  by  Visakha". 

62  This  topic  has  received  attention  by  a  broad  range  of  scholars;  cf.,  e.g.,  Falk 
1974:  106f,  Church  1975:  54f,  Paul  1979/1985:  5-8,  Willis  1985:  65,  Lang 
1986,  Bancroft  1987:  81-93,  Barnes  1987:  114,  Falk  1989,  Sumala  1991: 
114-116,  Rajapakse  1992:  70-75,  Sponberg  1992,  Gross  1993:  32-48,  Wilson 
1995,  Harris  1999:  50f,  Hiisken  2000:  59,  Nagata  2002,  Williams  2002, 
Ohnuma  2004:  303f,  Hiisken  2006:  213  and  Bcntor  2008:  126.  Without  in  any 
way  intending  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  such  passages,  I  believe  that  Collett  2009a: 
112  is  quite  right  when  she  emphasizes  that  more  studies  of  female  figures 
like  Dhammadinna  are  required  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  comprehensive 
and  balanced  understanding  of  the  position  of  women  as  reflected  in  early 
Buddhist  texts. 
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The  same  holds  for  her  depiction  in  the  Pali  commentaries, 
which  report  that  Dhammadinna  served  as  an  inspiring  model  for 
other  women  who  had  chosen  to  follow  her  example  by  going 
forth  in  quest  for  awakening.  The  commentaries  record  that  a 
woman  who  had  gone  forth  under  Dhammadinna  and  learnt  medi¬ 
tation  from  her  became  an  arahant  herself,  after  which  this  nun 
also  became  an  outstanding  teacher.63  Another  nun,  who  had  been 
incapable  of  gaining  concentration  for  twenty-five  years,  was  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commentarial  account  able  to  develop  her  practice 
and  eventually  attained  the  six  supernormal  knowledges  after 
hearing  a  teaching  delivered  by  Dhammadinna.64 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  teaching  preserved  in  the  present 
discourse  and  its  parallels,  a  succinct  teaching  attributed  to  Dham¬ 
madinna  can  be  found  in  a  single  stanza  in  the  Therigatha,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  verses  that  often,  similar  to  the  present  discourse,  pre¬ 
sents  remarkably  positive  images  of  nuns.  The  stanza  associated 
with  Dhammadinna  in  this  collection  can  be  seen  to  summarize 
key  elements  of  what,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  her  own 
development.  This  stanza  emphasizes  having  a  strong  aspiration 
for  liberation,65  an  element  evident  in  Dhammadinna's  decision  to 
go  forth  and  in  her  withdrawing  into  seclusion  in  order  to  be  able 
to  practice.  These  two  decisions  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  attractions  of  sensuality  in  its  grosser  and  finer  forms, 
and  in  combination  with  such  renunciation  lead  to  progress  that 


63  Thi-a  55,25.  Krey  2010a:  20  note  12  points  out  that  Dhammadinna's  role  as  a 
teacher  is  also  documented  in  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaycr,  cf.  Roth  1970:  52,10. 

64  ThI-a  74,27. 

65  Thi-a  19,6  glosses  the  expression  chandajata  found  in  Dhammadinna's  verse 
as  aggaphalattam  jdtacchandd ,  the  arousing  of  desire  for  the  highest  fruit, 
spoken  by  her  according  to  the  commentarial  explanation  when  she  had  al¬ 
ready  reached  the  lowest  level  of  awakening  and  was  striving  to  progress  to 
full  liberation. 
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takes  place  'upstream',  against  the  current  of  samsaric  involve¬ 
ment.  The  stanza  runs:  [25] 

"With  desire  for  the  final  end  aroused 
Let  her  mind  be  pervaded  by  it; 

With  her  heart  no  [longer]  bound  to  sensuality 
She  is  reckoned  one  who  moves  upstream."66 


66  ThI  12:  chandajata  avasaye  manasa  ca  phuta  siya  kamesu  appatibaddhacitta 
uddhamsotd  ti  vuccati ;  Be,  Ce  and  Se  read:  avasdyi ,  Ce:  phutha,  Se:  phutthd. 
According  to  Blackstone  1998/2000:  28,  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  this  verse 
is  exceptional  in  the  Thengatha.  A  similar  verse,  though  couched  in  mascu¬ 
line  forms,  can  be  found  in  Dhp  218:  chandajdto  anakkhate,  manasa  ca  phuto 
siya,  kamesu  ca  appatibaddhacitto,  uddhamsoto  ti  vuccati  (Se:  phutho,  kdme 
and  apatibaddiui0).  A  counterpart  in  Uv  2.9,  Bernhard  1965:  114,  reads: 
chandajdto  hy  avasravT,  manasdndvilo  bhavet,  kamesu  tv  apratibaddhacitta, 
urdhvasroto  nirucvate.  The  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Beckh  1911:  9  reads:  ’dun 
pa  skyes  siting  zag  pa  mi  byed  dang  (Zongtse  1990:  46:  par  mi  byed  dam), 
sems  la  skyon  med  pa  dang  dran  pa  dang,  ’dod  pa  mams  la  so  sor  ma  chags 
gang,  de  ni  ’pho  ba’i  gong  du  yin  zhes  (Zongtse  1990:  46:  de  ni  gong  du  ’pho 
ba  yin  zhes  gsungs).  For  a  Chinese  parallel  cf.  T  212  at  T  IV  629bl3:  Stzk® 

mb,  mmnm,  ±m.-nn. 
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Introduction 

The  theme  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  scope  of  free  inquiry 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Vimamsaka-sutta  of  the  Majjhima- 
nikdya  and  its  counterpart  in  the  Madhyama-agama.  In  these  two 
discourses,  a  prospective  disciple  is  encouraged  to  investigate 
whether  the  Buddha's  claim  to  being  a  fully  awakened  teacher  is 
justified.  Below  I  translate  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  versions  and  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  significance  of  their  presentation. 

Examinations  of  Buddhist  thought  often  refer  to  the  Kalama- 
sutta  as  the  example  par  excellence  for  the  advocacy  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  free  inquiry,  expressing  a  non-authoritarian  and  pragmatic 
attitude.1  Yet,  compared  with  the  Kalama-sutta  the  Vimamsaka- 
sutta  could  lay  an  even  greater  claim  to  presenting  a  remarkable 
advocacy  of  free  inquiry.  The  scope  that  this  discourse  allows  for 
free  inquiry  stands  in  contrast  to  the  well-known  Indian  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher  as  being  invested  with  an  authority  that  should 
never  be  questioned.  [8]  According  to  the  Vimamsaka-sutta  and 
its  parallel,  however,  even  the  Buddha's  claim  to  being  a  fully 
awakened  teacher  can  be  made  the  object  of  the  most  searching 
type  of  scrutiny.2 


*  Originally  published  2010  under  the  title  "The  Scope  of  Free  Inquiry  -  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Vimamsaka-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  Parallel"  in  the 
Rivista  cli  Studi  Sudasiatici,  4:  7-20. 

1  AN  3.65  at  AN  I  188,12  to  193,21,  which  has  a  parallel  in  MA  16  at  T  1 438bl3 
to  439c21.  For  a  recent  examination  of  this  discourse  cf.  Evans  2007,  with  a 
reply  in  Pasadika  2012. 

2  The  claim  of  an  arahant  to  having  reached  awakening  should  similarly  be 
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Translation 

Discourse  on  Investigating  [for  the  Sake  of]  Understanding3 

1 .  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
in  the  Kuru  country,  in  Kammasadhamma,  a  town  of  the  Ku- 

4 

rus. 

2.  At  that  time  the  Blessed  One  said  to  the  monks:5  "If 
based  on  [the  abilities]  of  one's  own  mind,  one  does  not  know 
the  mind  of  another  as  it  really  is,  then  one  cannot  know  if  the 
Blessed  One  is  rightly  and  fully  awakened.  [9]  How  [should 
one]  investigate  [for  the  sake  of]  understanding  the  Tatha- 
gata?" 

3.  The  monks  said  to  the  Blessed  One:  "The  Blessed  One 
is  the  source  of  the  Dharma,  the  Blessed  One  is  the  master  of 
the  Dharma,  the  Dharma  stems  from  the  Blessed  One.  We 
only  wish  that  he  explains  it,  having  heard  it  we  will  gain  an 
extensive  understanding  of  the  meaning  [of  the  earlier  state¬ 
ment]."  The  Buddha  said:  "Monks,  listen  and  pay  careful  at¬ 
tention,  I  shall  give  you  a  detailed  explanation."  The  monks 
listened  to  receive  the  teaching. 


checked,  though  the  procedure  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  MN  1 12  at  MN  III 
29,19  to  37,4  and  its  parallel  MA  187  at  T  I  732a21  to734a25  is  less  stringent; 
for  a  translation  and  study  of  this  discourse  cf.  below  p.  223. 

3  The  translated  text  is  MA  186  at  T  I  731a29  to  732a8;  for  a  comparative  study 
cf.  Analayo  2011a:  291-293. 

4  [71  MN  47  at  MN  I  317,20  instead  locates  the  discourse  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Savat- 
thl;  for  studies  of  MN  47  cf.  Premasiri  1991/2006  and  Analayo  2009f. 

5  181  MA  186  at  T  I  73 lb3:  the  standard  counterpart  to  bhagavat  in  the 

Madhyama-agama.  Nattier  2003b:  232  comments  that  "an  etymological  con¬ 
nection  between  this  term  and  its  Indian  antecedent  is  not  immediately  evi¬ 
dent  ...  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems  prudent  simply  to  as¬ 
sume  that  fkSJ  was  coined  as  an  interpretative  rather  than  an  etymological 
translation". 
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4.  The  Blessed  One  said:  "If  based  on  [the  abilities  ofj 
one's  own  mind,  one  does  not  know  the  mind  of  another  as  it 
really  is,  one  should  investigate  in  two  ways  [for  the  sake  of] 
understanding  the  Tathagata.  Firstly  [in  regard  to]  forms 
known  by  the  eye,  and  secondly  [in  regard  to]  sounds  heard  by 
the  ear.  [One  should  investigate  like  this]: 

'"Could  defiled  states  knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear 
be  found  in  this  venerable  one?'6  Suppose  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
vestigating  one  comes  to  know  that  defiled  states  knowable 
through  the  eye  or  the  ear  are  not  found  in  this  venerable  one. 
If  there  are  no  [such  defiled  states],  one  should  further  investi¬ 
gate: 

5.  "'Could  mixed  states  knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear 
be  found  in  this  venerable  one?'  Suppose  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
vestigating  one  comes  to  know  that  mixed  states  knowable 
through  the  eye  or  the  ear  are  not  found  in  this  venerable  one. 
If  there  are  no  [such  mixed  states],  one  should  further  investi¬ 
gate: 

6.  "'Could  pure  states  knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear 
be  found  in  this  venerable  one?'  Suppose  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
vestigating  one  comes  to  know  that  pure  states  knowable 
through  the  eye  or  the  ear  are  found  in  this  venerable  one.  [10] 
If  there  are  [such  pure  states],  one  should  further  investigate: 

7.  "'Has  this  venerable  one  been  practising  this  Dharma  for 
a  long  time,  or  is  he  practising  it  [only]  temporarily?'7  Suppose 


6  [91  MA  186  is  consistent  in  its  use  of  the  expression  "that  venerable  one",  fiSI f 

to  refer  to  the  Buddha  throughout  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  The  same  ex¬ 
pression  is  found  later  on  in  the  Pali  version  as  well;  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  47  at  MN  I 
318,23:  ayam  ayasma.  In  the  present  inquiry  about  the  defiled  and  undefiled 
states,  however,  the  Pali  version  instead  speaks  of  the  Tathagata,  MN  47  at 
MN  I  318,6:  samvijjanti  va  te  tathagatassa  no  va\  cf.  the  discussion  below. 

7  1101  MA  186  at  T  I  73 lbl9:  R-j$fr.tb'£,  MWSB-  MN  47  at  MN  I  318,23 
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at  the  time  of  investigating  one  comes  to  know  that  this  vener¬ 
able  one  has  been  practising  this  Dharma  for  a  long  time,  he  is 
not  [just]  practising  it  temporarily.  If  he  constantly  has  been 
practicing  [like  that  for  a  long  time],  one  should  investigate 
still  further: 

8.  '"Does  this  venerable  one  enter  into  meditation  for  the 
sake  of  fame  or  gain,  or  does  he  enter  into  meditation  for  the 
sake  of  neither  fame  nor  gain?'8  Suppose  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
vestigating  one  comes  to  know  that  this  venerable  one  does 
not  enter  into  meditation  motivated  by  something  [that  would 
result  in]  misfortune  or  badness  [such  as  being  desirous  of 
fame  and  gain] . 

9.  "If  [the  investigator  then]  speaks  like  this:  'That  vener¬ 
able  one  delights  in  the  practice,  he  is  not  afraid.  Being  free 
from  desire  he  does  not  engage  in  sensuality,  having  eradi¬ 
cated  sensual  desires'.9 

10.  "Then  [someone]  might  ask  [the  investigator]:  'Vener¬ 
able  friend,  what  is  the  practice,  what  is  the  power,  what  is  the 
knowledge,  that  enables  the  venerable  one  to  see  for  himself 
rightly  and  make  this  declaration:  'That  venerable  one  delights 
in  this  practice,  he  is  not  afraid.  Being  free  from  desire  he  does 
not  engage  in  sensuality,  having  eradicated  sensual  desires'?' 


instead  inquires  if  he  has  attained  this  wholesome  Dharma  a  long  time  ago  or 
only  recently,  dTgharattam  samapanno  ayam  ayasma  imam  kusalam  dham- 
mam  udahu  ittarasamdpanno ,  which  Ps  II  382,5  explains  to  mean  "since  a 
very  long  time  ...  or  else  ...  yesterday",  cirakalato patthaya  ...  udahu  ...  hiyyo. 

8  11 11  Instead  of  referring  to  meditation  practice,  MN  47  at  MN  I  318,29  inquires 
if  'that  venerable  one'  has  acquired  fame  without  succumbing  to  the  dangers 
that  result  from  becoming  famous. 

9  [12]  In  MN  47  at  MN  I  319,2  this  declaration  is  preceded  by  an  inquiry  whether 
'that  venerable  one'  is  free  from  fear  and  sensuality.  This  fits  the  earlier  pattern 
of  describing  an  investigation  followed  by  a  corresponding  conclusion,  where¬ 
as  in  MA  186  the  conclusion  comes  somewhat  unexpected. 
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[ii] 

"[The  investigator  then  can]  give  this  answer:  'Venerable 
friend,  I  do  not  know  the  mind  of  others,  and  I  also  do  not 
have  knowledge  of  other  things  [by  way  of  psychic  power].10 
Yet,  that  venerable  one,  whether  he  is  in  seclusion,  or  among 
the  [monastic]  community,  [731c]  or  in  a  [public]  assembly;  if 
[some]  are  progressing  well;  if  [he]  becomes  the  teacher  for 
[those  who]  are  progressing  well;  [or  else]  in  relation  to  mate¬ 
rial  things;  [in  any  of  these  instances]  one  can  see  [the  de¬ 
tached  nature  of]  that  venerable  one.11 

"[Moreover,  though]  1  did  not  come  to  know  this  myself 
[by  psychic  power],  1  heard  it  from  that  venerable  one,  asking 
him  face  to  face,  [whereon  he  said]:  'I  delight  in  the  practice,  1 
am  not  afraid.  Being  free  from  desire  I  do  not  engage  in  sensu¬ 
ality,  having  already  eradicated  sensual  desires'. 

"Venerable  friend,  this  is  the  practice,  this  is  the  power,  this 
is  the  knowledge,  due  to  which  I  rightly  see  for  myself  and 
make  this  declaration:  'That  venerable  one  delights  in  the  prac- 


10  [13]  This  declaration  is  not  found  in  MN  47. 

11 1141  MA  186  at  T  I  73 let :  H 

ffe  f-  U  ill-  My  rendering  of  this  cryptic  passage  is  only  tentative.  The  parallel 
passage  in  MN  47  at  MN  I  319,12  reads:  "those  who  progress  well,  those  who 
progress  badly,  and  those  who  teach  a  group,  some  who  are  concerned  with 
material  things,  and  some  who  are  not  stained  by  material  things  -  this  vener¬ 
able  one  does  not  despise  [any  of]  them  on  that  account",  ye  ca  tattha  sugatd, 
ye  ca  tattha  duggatd,  ye  ca  tattha  ganam  anusasanti,  ye  ca  idh'  ekacce  dmisesu 
sandissanti,  ye  ca  idh'  ekacce  amisena  anupalitta,  ndyam  ayasmd  tarn  tena 
avajanati.  In  MA  186,  a  reference  to  those  who  progress  badly  and  to  those 
who  are  not  stained  by  material  things  is  not  found.  Instead,  MA  186  has  a 
doubling  of  sugata/=§j$fl,  followed  by  relating  the  being  under  the  influence  of 
material  things  to  'that  venerable  one',  i.e.,  to  the  Buddha,  and  not  to  his  disci¬ 
ples.  Finally,  the  expression  "I  do  not  know  myself",  fVf'  ill  fit,  could  be  due 
to  mistaking  ava-  Vjna,  "to  despise",  for  a  +  Vjna,  "not  to  know". 
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tice,  he  is  not  afraid.  Being  free  from  desire  he  does  not  en¬ 
gage  in  sensuality,  having  eradicated  sensual  desires'.' 

11.  "Herein,  [the  investigator]  should  further  ask  the  Tatha- 
gata  [directly  in  regard  to  such]  states,  whether  there  are  de¬ 
filed  states  knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  [or  if  the  Ta¬ 
thagata  has  reached]  that  attainment  where  those  states  cease 
entirely. 12  [The  investigator  should  further  ask]  if  there  are 
mixed  states  knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  [12]  [or  if 
the  Tathagata  has  reached]  that  attainment  where  those  states 
cease  entirely.  [He  should  further  ask]  if  there  are  pure  states 
knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  [or  if  the  Tathagata  has 
reached]  that  attainment  where  those  states  cease  entirely. 

12.  "The  Tathagata  will  tell  him  in  reply  if  there  are  defiled 
things  knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  [or  if  he  has 
reached]  that  state  where  those  things  cease  entirely;  if  there 
are  mixed  states  knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  [or  if  he 
has  reached]  that  state  where  those  things  cease  entirely,  [say¬ 
ing]: 

13.  '"As  to  defiled  things  knowable  through  the  eye  or  the 
ear,  the  Tathagata  has  completely  eliminated  and  uprooted 
them,  so  that  they  will  not  arise  again.13  As  to  mixed  states 
knowable  through  the  eye  or  the  ear  the  Tathagata  has  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated  and  uprooted  them,  so  that  they  will  not 


12 1121  The  point  made  by  this  passage  could  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
Sangiti-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  parallel,  which  indicate  that  by  having  reached 
full  awakening  the  Buddha  was  incapable  of  performing  the  type  of  deed  that 
requires  covering  up  so  that  others  do  not  come  to  know  of  it;  cf.  DN  33  at 
DN  III  217,8  and  the  Sanskrit  fragment  reconstructed  in  Stache-Rosen  1968: 
79.  A  reference  to  the  attainment  where  those  states  cease  entirely  is  not  found 
in  MN  47. 

13  i16l  MN  47  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  the  uprooting  of  defiled  states  and  their 
inability  to  arise  again. 
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arise  again.  As  to  pure  states,  like  this  is  my  purity,  like  this 
are  my  objects,  like  this  is  my  recluse-ship,  like  this  1  am 
accomplished  in  this  true  teaching  and  discipline1.14 

14.  "A  disciple,  who  has  [in  this  way  gained  some]  confi¬ 
dence,  approaches  the  Tathagata  to  see  him.  He  acts  respect¬ 
fully  towards  the  Tathagata  and  hears  the  Dharma  from  the 
Tathagata.  The  Tathagata  teaches  him  the  Dharma  that  [leads] 
high  and  even  higher,  that  is  sublime  and  even  more  sublime, 
skilfully  discarding  black  and  white.15 

"As  the  Tathagata  teaches  him  the  Dharma  that  [leads]  high 
and  even  higher,  that  is  sublime  and  even  more  sublime,  skil¬ 
fully  discarding  black  and  white,  hearing  it  exactly  like  this 
[the  disciple]  comes  to  know  thoroughly  a  certain  teaching  and 
in  regard  to  all  phenomena  attains  the  supreme,16  [13]  [thereby 


14  [171  MN  47  at  MN  I  319,31  adds  that  he  does  not  identify  with  this  purity,  no  ca 
tena  tammayo. 

15  [1S1  MN  47  at  MN  I  319,34  instead  speaks  of  the  Dharma  being  "with  dark  and 
bright  counterparts",  kanhasukkasappatibhaga. 

16  [191  MA  186  at  T  I  731c20:  idltr — )'£,  where  I  take  the  expres¬ 

sion  fllif  to  be  rendering  an  equivalent  to  Pali  parijdndti  or  parihhd.  Support 
for  this  could  be  gathered  from  the  expression  ft  I [Sj r uT  in  MA  99  at  T  I  584cl3, 
which  corresponds  to  kdmdnam  parinnam,  "penetrative  understanding  of  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures",  in  its  counterpart  MN  13  at  MN  I  84,10.  The  commentary  Ps 
II  54,21  explains  kdmdnam  parinnam  here  to  imply  the  "eradication  of  sensual 
pleasures",  kdmdnam  pahanam.  The  translator's  choice  of  J81ff  could  have 
been  based  on  a  similar  understanding  of  the  implications  of  parihhd.  The 
corresponding  passage  in  MN  47  at  MN  I  319,37  reads:  so  tasmim  dhamme 
abhihhaya  idh'  ekaccam  dhammam  dhammesu  nittham  gacchati;  translated  in 
Nanamoli  1995/2005:  417  as:  "through  direct  knowledge  of  a  certain  teaching 
here  in  that  Dhamma  I  came  to  a  conclusion  about  the  teachings"  (cf.  also 
Chalmers  1926:  229:  "so  gradually  therein  had  he,  by  insight  into  this  or  that 
state  of  consciousness,  reached  perfection  in  them  all";  and  Horner  1953/1967: 
382:  "so  does  he  gradually  by  his  superknowledge  of  point  after  point  of 
dhamma  come  to  fulfilment  in  dhamma"). 
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arriving  at]  tranquil  confidence  in  the  Blessed  One:  'The 
Blessed  One  is  rightly  and  fully  awakened!'17 

15.  "Again,  [someone]  might  ask  [the  disciple]:  'Venerable 
friend,  what  is  the  practice,  what  is  the  power,  what  is  the 
knowledge,  due  to  which  the  venerable  one  came  to  know 
thoroughly  a  certain  teaching  and  in  regard  to  all  phenomena 
attained  the  supreme,  [thereby  arriving  at]  tranquil  confidence 
in  the  Blessed  One:  'The  Blessed  One  is  rightly  and  fully 
awakened!'?' 

"[The  disciple  then  can]  give  this  answer:  'Venerable 
friend,  I  do  not  know  the  mind  of  the  Blessed  One,  and  I  also 
do  not  have  knowledge  of  other  things  [by  way  of  psychic 
power].18  [14]  Yet,  in  relation  to  the  Blessed  One  1  have  this 
tranquil  confidence,  [because]  the  Blessed  One  taught  me  the 
Dharma  that  [leads]  high  and  even  higher,  that  is  sublime  and 
even  more  sublime,  skilfully  discarding  black  and  white. 


17  [201  MN  47  at  MN  I  320,2  adds  confidence  in  the  Dharma  and  the  community. 
Edwards  2008:  235  takes  the  reference  to  firm  faith  in  the  Dharma  as  standing 
in  contrast  to  the  idea  that  early  Buddhism  advocates  freedom  of  thought.  Yet, 
the  point  of  the  present  passage  is  rather  the  inner  certitude  that  comes  with 
the  attainment  of  stream-entry  (cf.  the  commentarial  gloss  at  Ps  II  388,9:  ekac- 
cam  pativedhadhammam  abhinnaya  tena  abhinnatena  pativedhadhammena 
desanadhamme  nittham  gacchati,  with  the  subcommentary  explaining  pative- 
dhadhammam  abhinnaya  to  intend  maggapannaya  janitva),  as  a  stream-en- 
terer  would  know  for  certain  that  the  one  who  taught  him  or  her  must  also  be 
awakened  (and  by  implication  that  the  teachings  received  must  have  the  po¬ 
tential  of  leading  to  awakening).  This  certainly  does  not  contradict  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  freedom  of  thought  evident  in  the  remainder  of  the  discourse's  recom¬ 
mendation  freely  to  query  the  teacher's  claim  to  being  awakened,  but  is  only 
the  final  product  arrived  at  through  a  process  of  free  inquiry,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  confidence  in  the  one  whose  teachings  have  led  the  stream-enterer  to 
realization. 

18  [211  As  earlier  (cf.  above  note  10),  this  declaration  is  not  found  in  MN  47. 
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"Venerable  friend,  as  and  when  the  Blessed  One  taught  me 
the  Dharma,  I  heard  it  exactly  like  this,  [knowing  that]  'the 
Blessed  One  teaches  me  the  Dharma  that  [leads]  high  and  even 
higher,  that  is  sublime  and  even  more  sublime,  skilfully  dis¬ 
carding  black  and  white'.19  Having  heard  it  exactly  like  this,  1 
came  to  know  thoroughly  one  state  and  in  regard  to  all  phe¬ 
nomena  attained  the  supreme,  [thereby  arriving  at]  tranquil 
confidence  in  the  Blessed  One:  [732a]  'That  Blessed  One  is 
rightly  and  fully  awakened!' 

"Venerable  friend,  this  is  the  practice,  this  is  the  power,  this 
is  the  knowledge,  due  to  which  I  came  to  know  thoroughly  a 
certain  teaching  and  in  regard  to  all  phenomena  attained  the 
supreme,  [thereby  arriving  at]  tranquil  confidence  in  the 
Blessed  One:  'That  Blessed  One  is  rightly  and  fully  awak¬ 
ened!' 

16.  "Once  there  is  such  practice,  such  power,  deeply  settled 
in  the  Tathagata,  once  the  basis  of  confidence  is  [firmly]  estab¬ 
lished,  then  this  is  reckoned  a  [type  of]  faith  that  is  rooted  in 
vision,  that  is  indestructible  [because  it  is]  united  with  knowl¬ 
edge  and  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  recluse  or  brahmin,  god, 
Mara  or  Brahma,  or  anyone  else  in  the  world.  In  this  way  [one 
should]  investigate  [for  the  sake  of]  understanding  the  Tatha¬ 
gata,  in  this  way  one  will  truly  know  the  Tathagata." 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  monks,  having  listened  to 
what  the  Buddha  said,  were  delighted  and  received  it  respect¬ 
fully. 

Study 

The  main  thrust  of  the  two  versions  is  quite  similar  and  differ¬ 
ences  found  between  them  involve  mostly  details.  One  such  detail 


19  [22]  That  the  teachings  were  heard  like  this  is  not  mentioned  in  MN  47. 
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is  that  the  Madhyama-agama  version  employs  the  expression 
"this  venerable  one"  right  from  the  outset  to  refer  to  the  Buddha, 
while  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  this  usage  sets  in  only  at  a 
later  stage  in  the  investigation.  The  usage  of  this  expression  as 
such  is  remarkable,  since  it  purposely  puts  the  Buddha  on  the 
same  footing  as  any  other  monk.  [15]  The  expression  "this  vener¬ 
able  one"  thereby  constitutes  an  eloquent  expression  of  the  fact 
that  what  is  being  investigated  is  precisely  the  question  whether 
"this  venerable  one"  qualifies  for  being  reckoned  a  Tathagata. 

Since  to  refer  to  the  Buddha  with  this  term  is  rather  unusual  in 
the  early  discourses,  thereby  being  the  lectio  dijficilior,  it  seems 
probable  that  in  this  respect  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  has 
preserved  an  earlier  reading.  It  could  easily  have  happened  that 
the  unusual  way  of  referring  to  the  Buddha  as  ayain  ayasma  was 
replaced  by  the  expression  tathagata  during  the  course  of  oral 
transmission  of  the  Pali  discourse,  perhaps  even  quite  uninten¬ 
tionally,  whereas  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction  would  be  im¬ 
probable. 

Another  minor  difference  is  that  in  the  Pali  version  the  inves¬ 
tigator  examines  whether  the  Buddha  has  "attained"  this  whole¬ 
some  condition  a  long  time  ago  or  only  recently.  According  to  the 
Chinese  version,  the  point  of  the  investigation  was  whether  he  has 
been  "practising"  in  this  wholesome  way  for  a  long  time  or  only 
temporarily.  Thus  the  point  at  stake  in  the  Chinese  discourse  does 
not  appear  to  be  how  long  ago  the  Buddha  has  attained  awaken¬ 
ing,  but  whether  he  is  consistent  in  his  conduct.20 


20  [25]  The  use  of  ff  in  MA  186  does  not  seem  to  be  just  a  free  translation  of  an 
equivalent  to  the  samapanna  found  in  the  corresponding  Pali  passage,  since 
other  occurrences  of  the  verb  samapajjati  or  the  past  participle  samapanna  in 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  have  their  counterparts  in  A  or  A  in  their  Madhyama- 
agama  parallels;  cf.  MN  43  at  MN  I  296,12:  samdpanno  and  MA  210  at  T  I 
789all:  A;  MN  50  at  MN  I  333,24:  samdpannam  and  MA  131  at  T  I  620c22: 
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In  fact,  the  question  whether  the  Buddha  is  indeed  a  fully 
awakened  teacher  or  not  would  not  necessarily  be  solved  by  find¬ 
ing  out  how  long  ago  he  has  reached  what  he  claims  to  be  his 
awakening.  The  early  Buddhist  position  on  this  topic  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  discourse  found  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya,  together 
with  its  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  parallels.  The  different  versions  of 
this  discourse  report  the  Buddha  explaining  to  King  Pasenadi  that 
the  level  of  realization  of  even  a  young  monk  recently  gone  forth 
should  not  be  underestimated.21  The  rationale  for  this  declaration 
is  closely  related  to  the  present  instance,  [16]  since  the  parallel 
versions  of  this  discourse  report  that  Pasenadi  had  just  expressed 
doubts  about  the  Buddha's  claim  to  be  fully  awakened,  due  to  the 
Buddha's  young  age  at  the  time  when  their  meeting  took  place. 
Thus  to  query  whether  the  Buddha  had  only  recently  attained 
awakening  would,  from  the  perspective  of  this  discourse,  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  valid  criterion  for  verifying  his  realization. 

In  its  description  of  the  Buddha's  aloofness  from  fame  and 
gain,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  also  indicates  that  he  is  not 
afraid.22  The  implications  of  this  statement  in  the  Chinese  version 
are  not  entirely  clear.  Here  the  Pali  parallel  offers  help,  clarifying 
that  the  issue  investigated  is  whether  the  Buddha  is  restrained  out 
of  fear.23  Thus  the  point  at  stake  appears  to  be  that  the  Buddha  ob- 


A.;  MN  79  at  MN  II  37,26:  samapajjati  and  MA  208  at  T  I  786al6:  fH;  MN 
106  at  MN  II  262,15:  samapajjati  and  MA  75  at  T  I  542b22:  f=f;  MN  136  at 
MN  III  207,14:  samdpan.no  and  MA  171  at  T  I  706b22:  A-  This  suggests  that 
the  original  on  which  the  translation  of  MA  186  was  based  had  a  different 
verb  at  this  point  of  its  exposition.  Hirakawa  1997:  1043  lists  a  broad  range  of 
possible  equivalents  to  fj,  which  does  not,  however,  comprise  samapad. 

21 1261  SN  3.1  at  SN  I  69,6,  SA  1226  at  T  II  335a2,  SA2  53  at  T  II  391cl7,  T  212 
at  T  IV  680bl9,  D  296  sha  296a6  or  Q  962  lu  324b7  and  a  corresponding 
section  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1977:  182,17. 

22  1271  MA  186  at  T  I  731b27:  #S'fA 

23  T281 

1  1  MN  47  at  MN  I  319,2:  abhayuparato  ayam  dyasmd,  nciyam  ayasma 
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serves  restraint  as  a  natural  expression  of  purity,  not  out  of  fear  of 
being  overpowered  by  some  defilement  or  of  incurring  reproach. 

The  Pali  version  continues  by  describing  that  "this  venerable 
one"  does  not  despise  anyone,  whether  the  disciples  are  progress¬ 
ing  well  or  badly,  whether  they  are  attached  to  material  things  or 
not.  The  passage  is  already  somewhat  cryptic  in  the  Pali  original, 
and  the  Madhyama-agama  translators  evidently  had  difficulties 
with  what  they  found  in  their  Indie  original,  since  the  correspond¬ 
ing  passage  in  the  Chinese  is  rather  obscure. 

In  this  way,  a  comparison  of  the  two  versions  helps  to  gather 
clarifying  information  in  regard  to  some  details  that  would  remain 
somewhat  unclear  or  puzzling  if  one  were  to  rely  on  only  one  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  such  comparative 
studies,  however,  is  that  the  variations  found  testify  to  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  oral  transmission  of  these  different  versions.  [17] 
The  type  of  differences  found  in  the  present  case,  for  example,  do 
not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  conscious  editing,  nor  do  they  appear 
to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  opinions  and  dogmas  held  by  the 
Buddhist  school  that  transmitted  the  discourse  in  question.  In¬ 
stead,  the  variations  found  appear  to  be  simply  the  kind  of  errors 
that  are  natural  to  material  preserved  over  longer  periods  by  oral 
means. 

In  the  present  case,  the  comparative  study  of  the  VTmamsaka- 
sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  thus  confirms  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  the  central  message  given  in  the  two  discourses  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  early  Buddhist  thought  on  the  theme  of  free  inquiry. 
This  central  message  is  an  invitation  to  use  all  available  means 
possible  to  test  someone's  claim  to  being  a  fully  awakened 
teacher.24  In  both  versions,  this  investigation  can  be  seen  to  pro- 


bhayuparato. 

'4l301  Jayatilleke  1963/1980:  392,  commenting  on  the  VTmamsaka-sutta,  explains 
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ceed  through  four  main  stages: 

1)  Searching  for  impurities  by  empirical  observation:  Prospec¬ 
tive  disciples  who  have  no  telepathic  powers  and  thus  are  not  able 
to  gauge  the  mind  of  another  person  directly  should  check  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  a  teacher  who  claims  to  be  awakened  in  other  ways.  Such 
checking  can  be  undertaken  by  observing  the  teacher's  behaviour 
-  watching  how  the  teacher  acts  and  listening  to  what  the  teacher 
says  -  in  order  to  see  if  anything  contradicts  such  a  claim. 

2)  Scrutiny  of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher:  Once  a  basic  degree 
of  purity  of  the  teacher's  way  of  behaviour  has  been  ascertained  in 
this  way,  the  next  step  is  to  see  how  this  person  handles  the  role 
of  being  a  teacher.  Leaving  aside  the  disagreement  between  the 
two  versions  over  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry  (whether  the  point 
is  if  the  teacher  has  attained  realization  a  long  time  ago  or  if  the 
teacher  is  consistent),  in  both  versions  the  teacher's  attitude  to¬ 
wards  fame  and  gain  should  be  investigated.  To  express  the  point 
in  modern  language,  the  main  point  of  inquiry  is  whether  the 
teacher  is  attached  to  his  (or  her)  role.  [18] 

3)  Direct  query  of  the  teacher:  Far  from  concluding  the  inquiry 
at  this  point,  the  investigator  is  encouraged  to  directly  confront 
the  teacher  now,  face  to  face  asking  if  there  is  any  impurity.  This 
direct  and  rather  challenging  form  of  confrontation  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  aspect  of  this  process  of  inquiry,  in  view  of  the 
ancient  Indian  context. 

4)  Personal  verification:  After  having  undertaken  this  compre¬ 
hensive  range  of  investigations  of  the  teacher,  the  time  has  come 
to  put  the  teachings  to  the  test.  The  investigation  has  yielded  an 
initial  degree  of  confidence  ( saddha ),  sufficient  for  being  willing 


that  "doubt  about  the  claims  of  the  Tathagata  is  not  condemned,  but  in  fact 
plays  a  central  role  in  the  process  of  inquiry  which  is  considered  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  prior  to  and  for  the  generation  of  belief  (or  faith)". 
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to  give  it  a  try.  Yet,  true  confidence  in  the  teacher  comes  to  its 
completion  only  when  the  teachings  have  led  the  disciple  to 
personal  verification  of  their  efficacy.25  At  this  point,  a  type  of 
confidence  has  been  reached  that  according  to  both  versions  is 
firmly  rooted  in  personal  experience  and  therefore  unshakeable. 

The  thorough  testing  advocated  in  these  four  steps  clearly 
shows  that  in  early  Buddhist  thought  -  in  the  way  this  is  reflected 
in  the  discourses  preserved  in  the  Pali  Nikayas  and  the  Chinese 
Agamas  -  the  scope  of  free  inquiry  is  such  that  the  teacher  and 
founder  of  the  tradition  himself  can  become  an  object  of  a  rather 
searching  type  of  scrutiny  and  examination  by  a  prospective  disci¬ 
ple. 


25 1311  That  with  realization  one  in  a  way  transcends  reliance  on  faith  is  also  the 
theme  of  Dhp  97,  which  describes  the  supreme  person,  uttamaporiso ,  as  one 
who  has  gone  beyond  faith,  asaddho ,  literally  "faithless";  on  this  verse  cf.  also 
Norman  1979  and  Hara  1992.  The  same  proposal  is  also  found  in  the  parallel 
versions;  cf.  asraddho  ...  sa  ve  uttimaporuso  in  the  Patna  Dharmapada  verse 
333,  Cone  1989:  191  or  Roth  1980:  127;  and  asraddhas  ...  sa  vai  tuttama- 
purusah  in  Uv  29.23,  Bernhard  1965:  377;  with  Chinese  counterparts  in  aE 
fa  ...  T  212  at  T  IV  750c4  and  T  213  at  T  IV  793bl6,  translated 

by  Willemen  1978:  132  (29.22)  as  "he  who  is  faithless  ...  is  called  a  valiant 
man";  and  with  a  Tibetan  counterpart  in  dad  pa  med  cing  ...  di  ni  skyes  bu  dam 
pa  yin,  verse  29.23,  Beckh  1911:  107  or  Zongtse  1990:  310. 
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Introduction 

The  central  theme  of  the  discourse  studied  in  the  present  chap¬ 
ter,  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta,  is  the  praiseworthiness  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha.  In  agreement  with  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  Maha- 
sakuluddyi-sutta  approaches  this  topic  from  two  perspectives  by 
first  delineating  those  qualities  that  a  contemporary  paribbajaka 
like  Sakuludayl  would  consider  praiseworthy,  followed  by  con¬ 
trasting  these  to  those  qualities  of  the  Buddha  that  according  to 
early  Buddhist  thought  truly  deserve  praise.  [138]  In  what  fol¬ 
lows,  I  translate  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  followed  by  a 
study  of  some  of  the  significant  differences  between  the  two  ver¬ 
sions. 

Translation 

Discourse  to  Sakuludayl1 


*  Originally  published  2009  under  the  title  "The  Buddha's  Truly  Praiseworthy 
Qualities,  According  to  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta  and  its  Chinese  Parallel"  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society ,  30:  137-160. 

1  [41  The  translated  text  is  MA  207  at  T  I  781b27  to  783cl,  which  at  T  I  781b27 
gives  the  discourse's  title  as  I®,  literally  "Discourse  to  Arrow  Hair".  Ac¬ 
cording  to  note  18  in  the  Taisho  edition,  'flj -f-  corresponds  to  Sakuludayl;  cf. 
also  Minh  Chau  1991:  378.  In  SA2  323  at  T  II  481cl5,  the  expression 
corresponds  as  to  the  name  Suciloma  (another  version  of  the  same  discourse, 
SA  1324  at  T  II  363cl,  uses  the  more  precise  rendering  "Needle  Hair"). 
The  name  used  by  the  Buddha  to  address  Sakuludayl  in  MA  207  is  fMP'EfW, 
equivalent  to  the  name  Udayl,  the  form  of  address  used  by  the  Buddha  in  MN 
77.  The  reasons  for  the  translator's  choice  of  diy-fi  remain  unclear  to  me.  A 
comparative  study  of  MN  77  and  MA  207  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2011a: 
416-424. 
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1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  Rajagaha,  staying  in  the  Bamboo  Grove,  the  Squirrels'  Feed¬ 
ing  Place,  in  the  company  of  a  great  congregation  of  one-thou- 
sand-two-hundred-and-fifty  monks  who  were  observing  the 
rains  retreat.2  [781c] 

3.  At  that  time,  when  the  night  was  over,  at  dawn,  the 
Blessed  One  put  on  his  [outer]  robe,  took  his  bowl  and  entered 
Rajagaha  to  collect  alms-food.3  Flaving  collected  alms  [and 
partaken  of  them],  he  put  away  his  [outer]  robe  and  bowl, 
washed  his  hands  and  feet,  put  the  sitting  mat  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  went  into  the  Peacocks'  Grove,4  a  park  [frequented  by] 
heterodox  practitioners.  [139] 

4.  At  that  time  there  was  a  heterodox  practitioner  in  the 
Peacocks'  Grove  called  Sakuludayl,  a  renowned  leader  and 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  greatly  famous  and  esteemed  by  the 
people,  head  of  a  great  congregation  of  disciples,  five  hundred 
heterodox  practitioners  who  honoured  him.5 

Fie  was  staying  with  a  great  congregation  that  was  noisy, 
agitated  and  disorderly,  giving  free  rein  to  a  great  clamour, 


2  151  Instead  of  describing  the  company  of  monks  that  dwelt  with  the  Buddha, 
MN  77  at  MN  II  1,4  (corresponding  to  §2  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  629)  lists 
different  well-known  leaders  of  paribbajakas  that  were  dwelling  at  the  Pea¬ 
cock's  Feeding  Place,  Sakuludayl  being  one  of  them. 

3  [61  In  MN  77  at  MN  II  1,8  the  Buddha  reflects  that  it  is  too  early  to  collect  alms 
and  thereon  decides  to  approach  the  Peacock's  Feeding  Place  to  visit  Sakulu¬ 
dayl. 

4  m  MA  207  at  T  I  781c4:  whereas  MN  77  at  MN  II  1,3  speaks  of  the 

moranivapa,  the  "Peacock's  Feeding  Place".  Ps  III  235,12  explains  that  pea¬ 
cocks  in  this  place  were  under  protection  and  were  provided  with  food,  tas- 
mim  thane  moranam  abhayam  ghosetx’d  bhojanam  patthapesum. 

5  [S1  MN  77  at  MN  II  1,12  does  not  provide  a  count  of  Sakuludayl's  company, 
nor  does  it  report  that  he  was  esteemed  by  the  people. 
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discussing  various  types  of  irrelevant  talk,6  namely  talk  about 
kings,  talk  about  thieves,  talk  about  battles,  talk  about  food, 
talk  about  robes  and  blankets,  talk  about  married  women,  talk 
about  girls,  talk  about  adulterous  women,  talk  about  the  world, 
talk  about  spacious  districts,  talk  about  the  contents  of  the 
ocean,  talk  about  country  people  -  they  were  seated  together 
talking  these  kinds  of  irrelevant  talk.7 

Seeing  the  Buddha  coming  from  afar,  the  heterodox  prac¬ 
titioner  Sakuludayl  admonished  the  congregation:  "Keep  si¬ 
lent!  The  recluse  Gotama  is  coming.  [140]  His  congregation  is 
silent,  they  always  delight  in  silence  and  praise  silence.  If  he 
sees  that  this  congregation  is  silent,  perhaps  he  will  come  to 
join  us."  Having  silenced  the  congregation,  the  heterodox 
practitioner  Sakuludayl  remained  silent  himself. 

5.  [When]  the  Blessed  One  had  approached  the  heterodox 
practitioner  Sakuludayl,  the  heterodox  practitioner  Sakuludayl 
promptly  rose  up  from  his  seat,  arranged  his  robes  on  one 


6  [91  MA  207  at  T  I  78 lc8:  equivalent  to  tiracchanakatha  in  MN  77  at 

MN  II  1,15.  Norman  1993/1994:  91  suggests  that  "  tiracchana-katha  was  at 
one  time  one  example  of  ...  gossip,  'talk  about  animals',  on  the  same  lines  as 
'talk  about  kings',  etc.,  and  it  then  became  used  in  a  generic  sense,  to  stand  for 
all  such  talk".  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1282  note  748  comments  that 
"tiracchana  means  literally  'going  horizontally',  and  though  this  term  is  used 
as  a  designation  for  animals  ...  in  the  present  context  it  means  talk  that  goes 
'horizontally'  or  'perpendicularly'  to  the  path  leading  to  heaven  and  liberation". 

7  1101  The  listings  in  the  two  versions  differ.  Both  mention  talk  about:  kings, 
thieves,  battles,  food,  clothes,  women,  the  world  and  the  ocean.  MA  207  cov¬ 
ers  the  theme  of  'women'  in  more  detail  by  distinguishing  between  married 
women,  girls  and  adulterous  women.  Besides  these,  MA  207  also  mentions 
spacious  districts  and  country  people.  MN  77  additionally  lists  great  ministers, 
armies,  fears,  drink,  beds,  garlands,  perfumes,  relatives,  vehicles,  villages, 
towns,  cities,  countries,  heroes,  streets,  wells,  the  dead,  trifles  and  becoming 
this  or  that. 
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shoulder  and,  holding  his  hands  together  [in  homage]  towards 
the  Buddha,8  said:  "Welcome,  recluse  Gotama,9it  is  a  long 
time  that  the  recluse  Gotama  has  not  come  here.  Please  be 
seated  on  this  seat." 

The  Blessed  One  sat  on  the  seat  prepared  by  the  heterodox 
practitioner  Sakuludayl.  Having  exchanged  greetings  with  the 
Blessed  One,  the  heterodox  practitioner  Sakuludayl  sat  down 
to  one  side.  The  Blessed  One  asked:  "Udayl,  what  have  you 
been  discussing,  for  what  matter  have  you  been  seated  to¬ 
gether  here?" 

6.  The  heterodox  practitioner  Sakuludayl  replied:  "Gotama, 
[let  us]  just  leave  that  talk,  that  talk  was  not  profound.  [If]  the 
recluse  Gotama  wishes  to  hear  this  talk,  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hear  about  it  on  a  later  occasion."  The  Blessed  One 
asked  like  this  three  times:  "Udayl,  what  have  you  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  for  what  matter  have  you  been  seated  together 
here?" 10  The  heterodox  practitioner  Sakuludayl  replied  three 
times:  "Gotama,  [let  us]  just  leave  that  talk,  that  talk  was  not 
profound,  [if]  the  recluse  Gotama  wishes  to  hear  this  talk,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  hear  about  it  on  a  later  occasion." 
[Then  he  said]:  "But  since  the  recluse  Gotama  has  three  times 
expressed  his  wish  to  hear  it,  [141]  I  shall  now  report  it.11 

8  [U1  MN  77  at  MN  II  2,13  only  reports  that  Sakuludayl  invited  the  Buddha  to  a 
seat,  without  mentioning  that  he  expressed  his  respect  by  getting  up  from  his 
seat,  arranging  his  robe  on  one  side,  and  greeting  the  Buddha  with  folded 
hands. 

9  1121  MA  207  at  T  I  781cl7:  /'/HWA,  whereas  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  2,11  Saku¬ 
ludayl  employs  the  address  bhante,  "venerable  sir",  and  refers  to  the  Buddha 
as  bhagava,  "Blessed  One". 

10  [13]  In  MN  77  at  MN  II  2,19  the  Buddha  does  not  inquire  three  times  after  the 
topic  of  the  conversation  that  had  been  going  on  when  he  arrived. 

11  [141  In  MN  77  at  MN  II  2,21  the  talk  about  the  paribbdjakas  who  were  staying 
at  Rajagaha  constitutes  a  change  of  topic  from  what  the  wanderers  had  been 
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"Gotama,  we  were  seated  together  with  many  brahmins 
from  the  country  of  Kosala  in  a  study  hall  of  these  Kosalans,12 
having  the  following  discussion:  'It  is  of  great  profit  for  the 
people  of  Anga  and  Magadha,  the  people  of  Anga  and  Maga- 
dha  are  getting  a  great  profit,  [782a]  in  that  a  congregation  that 
is  such  a  great  field  of  merit  is  spending  the  rains  retreat  in 
Rajagaha,  namely  [the  congregation  led  by]  Purana  Kassapa. 
Why? 

"Gotama,  Purana  Kassapa  is  a  renowned  leader  and  teacher 
of  a  congregation,  greatly  famous  and  esteemed  by  the  people, 
head  of  a  great  congregation  of  disciples,  with  five  hundred 
heterodox  practitioners  who  honour  him,  and  he  is  spending 
the  rains  retreat  here  in  Rajagaha.'13  (In  the  same  way  for.)  [the 
congregation  led  by]  Makkhali  Gosala  ...  Sanjaya  Belatthiputta 
...  Nigantha  Nataputta  ...  Pakudha  Kaccayana  ...  Ajita  Kesa- 
kamball ... 

"Gotama,  Ajita  Kesakamball  is  a  renowned  leader  and 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  greatly  famous  and  esteemed  by  the 
people,  head  of  a  great  congregation  of  disciples,  with  five 
hundred  heterodox  practitioners  who  honour  him,  and  he  is 
spending  the  rains  retreat  in  this  Rajagaha.' 

"Continuing  like  this  we  also  talked  about  the  recluse  Go¬ 
tama,  [saying]:  'This  recluse  Gotama  is  a  renowned  leader  and 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  greatly  famous  and  esteemed  by  the 
people,  head  of  a  great  congregation  of  monks,  with  one-thou- 
sand-two-hundred-and-fifty  men  who  honour  him,  [142]  and 
he  is  spending  the  rains  retreat  in  this  Rajagaha.' 


discussing  when  the  Buddha  arrived. 

12  [15]  MN  77  does  not  indicate  that  the  discussion  happened  with  Kosalan  brah¬ 
mins,  who  in  MA  207  appear  to  be  visiting  Magadha. 

13  [16!  MN  77  does  not  specify  the  number  of  disciples  of  Purana  Kassapa,  etc.,  or 
of  the  Buddha. 
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"Gotama,  then  we  had  the  following  thought:  'Now,  out  of 
these  honourable  recluses  and  brahmins,  which  one  is  re¬ 
spected  by  his  disciples,  honoured,  worshipped  and  treated 
with  respect,  not  being  abused  by  his  disciples  with  abuse  in 
regard  to  the  teaching,  having  no  disciples  who  challenge  their 
teacher  [saying]:  'This  is  entirely  impossible,  it  is  not  proper,  it 
does  not  fit',  and,  saying  so,  they  abandon  him  and  go  away?' 

"Gotama,  then  we  had  the  following  thought:  'Purana  Kas- 
sapa  is  not  respected  by  his  disciples,  he  is  not  honoured,  wor¬ 
shipped  and  treated  with  respect  by  them,  he  is  abused  by  his 
disciples  with  abuse  in  regard  to  the  teaching,  with  many  disci¬ 
ples  who  challenge  their  teacher  [saying] :  'This  is  not  possible, 
it  is  not  proper,  it  does  not  fit',  and,  saying  so,  they  abandon 
him  and  go  away.' 

"Gotama,  on  a  former  occasion  Purana  Kassapa,  while  be¬ 
ing  with  a  congregation  of  disciples,  repeatedly  raised  his  hand 
and  called  out:  'You  should  stop!  People  have  not  come  to  ask 
you  about  this  matter,  they  have  asked  me  about  this  matter. 
You  are  not  able  to  settle  this  matter,  I  am  able  to  settle  this 
matter'.  Yet  the  disciples  continued  to  talk  among  themselves 
[even]  more  on  that  matter,  without  waiting  for  the  teacher  to 
complete  his  exposition  on  that  matter. 

"Gotama,  then  we  had  the  following  thought:  'In  this  way, 
Purana  Kassapa  is  not  respected  by  his  disciples,  he  is  not 
honoured,  worshipped  and  treated  with  respect  by  them,  he  is 
abused  by  his  disciples  with  abuse  in  regard  to  the  teaching, 
with  many  disciples  who  challenge  their  teacher  [saying] :  'This 
is  not  possible,  it  is  not  proper,  it  does  not  fit',  and,  saying  so, 
they  abandon  him  and  go  away.'  (In  the  same  way  for.)  Mak- 
khali  Gosala  ...  Sanjaya  Belatthiputta  ...  Nigantha  Nataputta 
[782b]  ...  Pakudha  Kaccayana  ...  Ajita  Kesakamball ... 
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"Gotama,  we  had  the  following  thought:  'Ajita  Kesakam- 
ball  is  not  respected  by  his  disciples,  he  is  not  honoured,  wor¬ 
shipped  and  treated  with  respect  by  them,  he  is  abused  by  his 
disciples  with  abuse  in  regard  to  the  teaching,  with  many  dis¬ 
ciples  who  challenge  their  teacher  [saying]  [143]:  'This  is  not 
possible,  it  is  not  proper,  it  does  not  fit',  and,  saying  so,  they 
abandon  him  and  go  away.' 

"Gotama,  on  a  former  occasion  Ajita  KesakambalT,  while 
being  with  a  congregation  of  disciples,  repeatedly  raised  his 
hand  and  called  out:  'You  should  stop!  People  have  not  come 
to  ask  you  about  this  matter,  they  have  asked  me  about  this 
matter.  You  are  not  able  to  settle  this  matter,  I  am  able  to  settle 
this  matter'.  Yet  the  disciples  continued  to  talk  among 
themselves  [even]  more  on  that  matter,  without  waiting  for  the 
teacher  to  complete  his  exposition  on  that  matter. 

"Gotama,  then  we  had  the  following  thought:  'In  this  way, 
Ajita  KesakambalT  is  not  respected  by  his  disciples,  he  is  not 
honoured,  worshipped  and  treated  with  respect  by  them,  he  is 
abused  by  his  disciples  with  abuse  in  regard  to  the  teaching, 
with  many  disciples  who  challenge  their  teacher  [saying]: 
'This  is  not  possible,  it  is  not  proper,  it  does  not  fit',  and,  say¬ 
ing  so,  they  abandon  him  and  go  away.' 

"Gotama,  then  we  had  the  following  thought:  'The  recluse 
Gotama  is  respected  by  his  disciples,  he  is  honoured,  wor¬ 
shipped  and  treated  with  respect  by  them,  he  is  not  abused  by 
his  disciples  with  abuse  in  regard  to  the  teaching,  having  no 
disciples  who  challenge  their  teacher  [saying]:  'This  is  not 
possible,  it  is  not  proper,  it  does  not  fit',  and  who,  saying  so, 
would  abandon  him  and  go  away. 

"Gotama,  on  a  former  occasion  the  recluse  Gotama  was 
giving  teachings  surrounded  by  an  immeasurable  congregation 
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of  hundreds  of  thousands.14  Among  them  there  was  one  man 
who  had  nodded  off  and  was  making  a  noise  by  snoring.15  An¬ 
other  man  then  addressed  this  man,  [144]  saying:  'Don't  make 
a  noise  by  snoring  while  nodding  off!  Don't  you  want  to  hear 
the  sublime  teachings  taught  by  the  Blessed  One,  which  are 
like  the  deathless?'  That  other  man  immediately  became  quiet 
and  made  no  [more]  noise.16 

"Gotama,  then  we  had  the  following  thought:  'In  this  way 
the  recluse  Gotama  is  respected  by  his  disciples,  he  is  hon¬ 
oured,  worshipped  and  treated  with  respect  by  them,  he  is  not 
abused  by  his  disciples  with  abuse  in  regard  to  the  teaching, 
having  no  disciples  who  challenge  their  teacher  [saying] :  'This 
is  not  possible,  it  is  not  proper,  it  does  not  fit',  and  who,  saying 


14  1171  MA  207  at  T  I  782bl7:  whereas  MN  77  at  MN  II  4,34  just 

speaks  of  a  company  of  several  hundred,  anekasataya  parisaya. 

15 1181  MA  207  at  T  I  782bl8:  whereas  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  4,35  a  disci¬ 

ple  merely  clears  his  throat,  ukkdsi.  According  to  a  description  of  the  conduct 
of  ancient  Indian  sramartas  attributed  to  Megasthenes,  during  the  delivery  of  a 
discourse  the  hearers  are  not  allowed  to  speak  or  to  cough,  and  someone  who 
does  so  is  sent  away  for  being  a  person  who  lacks  self-restraint;  cf.  McCrindle 
1877:  99  or  else  Majumdar  1960a:  273;  on  the  reliability  of  the  information 
attributed  to  Megasthenes  cf.  also  the  discussion  between  Majumdar  1958  and 
Sethna  1960,  with  a  rejoinder  in  Majumdar  1960b.  The  description  of  a  disci¬ 
ple  who  is  admonished  for  clearing  his  throat  recurs  in  MN  89  at  MN  II  122,10, 
in  which  case  the  parallel  MA  213  at  T  I  797al8  again  indicates  that  the  disci¬ 
ple  was  actually  snoring,  while  a  parallel  to  the  same  discourse  in  the  Mu- 
lasarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238a26,  agrees  with  MN  89  that  he 
merely  cleared  his  throat. 

16  [19]  jyjj^  -jrj  at  mjvj  jj  5  2  continues  at  this  point  by  describing  that,  whenever 
the  Buddha  gave  teachings,  his  disciples  would  be  absolutely  quiet  and  intent 
on  what  their  teacher  was  saying,  comparable  to  a  crowd  that  watches  a  man 
pressing  out  honey  at  a  crossroads.  MN  77  also  indicates  that  even  disciples 
who  disrobe  continue  speaking  in  praise  of  the  Buddha,  the  Dharma  and  the 
monastic  community,  and  maintain  the  five  precepts  as  lay  followers. 
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so,  would  abandon  him  and  go  away." 

7.  Having  heard  this,  the  Blessed  One  asked  the  heterodox 
practitioner  SakuludayT:  "Udayl,  how  many  qualities  do  you 
see  in  me,  owing  to  which  my  disciples  respect,  honour,  wor¬ 
ship  and  treat  me  with  respect,  always  following  me  without 
breaking  away?" 

8.  The  heterodox  practitioner  SakuludayT  said:  "Gotama,  I 
see  five  qualities  in  Gotama  owing  to  which  his  disciples  re¬ 
spect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  him  with  respect,  always  fol¬ 
lowing  him  without  breaking  off.  What  are  the  five?17 

"The  recluse  Gotama  is  contented  with  coarse  robes  and 
praises  contentment  with  coarse  robes.  That  the  recluse  Go¬ 
tama  is  contented  with  coarse  robes  and  praises  contentment 
with  coarse  robes,  [782c]  [145]  this  is  the  first  quality  1  see  in 
the  recluse  Gotama  owing  to  which  his  disciples  respect,  hon¬ 
our,  worship  and  treat  him  with  respect,  always  following  him 
without  breaking  away. 

"Again,  the  recluse  Gotama  is  contented  with  coarse  food 
and  praises  contentment  with  coarse  food.  That  the  recluse 
Gotama  is  contented  with  coarse  food  and  praises  contentment 
with  coarse  food,  this  is  the  second  quality  I  see  in  the  recluse 
Gotama  owing  to  which  his  disciples  respect,  honour,  worship 
and  treat  him  with  respect,  always  following  him  without 
breaking  away. 

"Again,  the  recluse  Gotama  takes  little  food  and  praises 
taking  little  food.  That  the  recluse  Gotama  takes  little  food  and 
praises  taking  little  food,  this  is  the  third  quality  I  see  in  the  re¬ 
cluse  Gotama  owing  to  which  his  disciples  respect,  honour, 
worship  and  treat  him  with  respect,  always  following  him 
without  breaking  away. 


17 120)  jjjg  two  versions  list  these  five  qualities  in  different  sequences;  cf.  table  2. 
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"Again,  the  recluse  Gotama  is  contented  with  coarse  dwell¬ 
ings,  beds  and  seats,  and  praises  contentment  with  coarse 
dwellings,  beds  and  seats.  That  the  recluse  Gotama  is  con¬ 
tented  with  coarse  dwellings,  beds  and  seats,  and  praises  con¬ 
tentment  with  coarse  dwellings,  beds  and  seats,  this  is  the 
fourth  quality  I  see  in  the  recluse  Gotama  owing  to  which  his 
disciples  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  him  with  respect, 
always  following  him  without  breaking  away. 

"Again,  the  recluse  Gotama  dwells  in  seclusion  and  praises 
dwelling  in  seclusion.  That  the  recluse  Gotama  dwells  in  se¬ 
clusion  and  praises  dwelling  in  seclusion,  this  is  the  fifth  qual¬ 
ity  1  see  in  the  recluse  Gotama  owing  to  which  his  disciples 
respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  him  with  respect,  always 
following  him  without  breaking  away. 

"These  are  the  five  qualities  I  see  in  the  recluse  Gotama 
owing  to  which  his  disciples  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat 
him  with  respect,  always  following  him  without  breaking 
away." 

9.  The  Blessed  One  replied:  "UdayT,  it  is  not  on  account  of 
these  five  qualities  in  me  that  my  disciples  respect,  honour, 
worship  and  treat  me  with  respect,  always  following  me  with¬ 
out  breaking  away.  [146] 

"UdayT,  the  robes  worn  by  me  have  been  suitably  and  per¬ 
fectly  cut  with  a  knife, ls  and  [then]  dyed  with  an  unattractive 
colour.19  Thus  [I  wear]  perfect  robes  [that  are  just]  dyed  with 
an  unattractive  colour.  UdayT,  some  disciples  of  mine  might  be 


is  [2i]  Adopting  the  variant  7]  instead  of  Jj. 

19  [22]  77  at  jyjN  ji  7  not  refer  to  tjje  cojour  0f  the  robes,  only  indicat¬ 

ing  that  the  Buddha  would  at  times  wear  robes  given  by  householders  of  finer 
texture  than  pumpkin  down,  gahapatani  cTvarani  dharemi  dalhdni  yattha  lii- 
khdni  alabulomasani  (Be  and  Ce:  gahapaticTvarani ;  Be:  satthalukhani  and  Se: 
suttalukhanv,  Ce:  alapulomasani  and  Se:  alavulomasani). 
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wearers  of  robes  made  of  discarded  rags  for  their  whole  life. 
Even  [if],  saying:  'Our  Blessed  One  is  contented  with  coarse 
robes  and  praises  contentment  with  coarse  robes',20  my  disci¬ 
ples  were  to  praise  me  because  of  contentment  with  coarse 
robes,  Udayl,  [merely]  because  of  that  they  will  not  respect, 
honour,  worship  and  treat  me  with  respect,  or  follow  me. 

"Again,  Udayl,  1  [at  times]  eat  cooked  rice  and  grains, 
without  husks  and  with  a  limitless  variety  of  tastes.  Udayl, 
some  disciples  of  mine  might  go  begging  alms  food  for  their 
whole  life,  eating  what  has  been  left  over.21  Even  [if],  saying: 
[783a]  'Our  Blessed  One  is  contented  with  coarse  food  and 
praises  contentment  with  coarse  food',  my  disciples  were  to 
praise  me  because  of  contentment  with  coarse  food,  Udayl, 
[merely]  because  of  that  they  will  not  respect,  honour,  worship 
and  treat  me  with  respect,  or  follow  me.  [147] 

"Again,  Udayl,  1  [at  times]  take  food  equal  to  a  single  bilva 
fruit  or  equal  to  half  a  bilva  fruit.22  Udayl,  some  disciples  of 


20  [231  Instead  of  the  address  "our  Blessed  One",  ff  14-U,  used  by  the  Buddha's 
disciples  in  MA  207  at  T  I  783al,  according  to  MN  77  at  MN  II  7,2  they  refer 
to  their  own  teacher  as  "recluse  Gotama",  samano  gotamo.  Here  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion  appears  to  have  suffered  from  some  transmission  error,  as  in  the  discourses 
the  expression  "recluse  Gotama"  is  used  by  those  who  do  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  disciples  of  the  Buddha;  cf.  also  below  page  105  note  3. 

21  [241  MN  77  at  MN  II  7,30  additionally  mentions  that  they  go  on  uninterrupted 
alms  round  and  that  when  being  among  the  houses  they  will  not  consent  to  sit¬ 
ting  down  even  on  being  invited,  sapadanacarino  ...  antaragharam  pavittha 
samana  asanena  pi  nimantiyamana  na  sadiyanti. 

22  [25]  mA  207  at  T  J  783a4.  -  -PH-#,  ^#P?$l.This  seems  to  be  a 

textual  conuption,  since  in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  of  the  exposition 
one  would  expect  some  example  of  partaking  of  plenty  of  food  to  provide  a 
contrast  to  the  cupful  of  food  taken  by  the  disciples.  MN  77  at  MN  II  7,1  pro¬ 
vides  such  a  contrast  by  describing  that  at  times  the  Buddha  would  eat  the  full 
contents  of  his  bowl,  or  even  more,  imina  pattena  samatittikam  pi  bhunjami. 
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mine  might  [at  times]  take  food  equal  to  a  cupful  or  equal  to 
half  a  cupful.  Even  [if],  saying:  'Our  Blessed  One  takes  little 
food  and  praises  taking  little  food',  my  disciples  were  to  praise 
me  because  of  taking  little  food,  Udayl,  [merely]  because  of 
that  they  will  not  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  me  with 
respect,  or  follow  me. 

"Again,  Udayl,  I  [at  times]  might  stay  in  tall  buildings,  or 
in  pavilions.23  Udayl,  some  disciples  of  mine  might  for  nine  or 
ten  months  stay  every  night  out  in  the  open.24  Even  [if],  say¬ 
ing:  'Our  Blessed  One  is  contented  with  coarse  dwellings,  beds 
and  seats,  and  praises  contentment  with  coarse  dwellings,  beds 
and  seats',  my  disciples  were  to  praise  me  because  of  content¬ 
ment  with  coarse  dwellings,  beds  and  seats,  Udayl,  [merely] 
because  of  that  they  will  not  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat 
me  with  respect,  or  follow  me. 

"Again,  Udayl,  I  am  constantly  crowded  in  by  monks,  nuns, 
male  lay  followers  and  female  lay  followers.  Some  disciples  of 
mine  might  join  the  community  only  once  every  fortnight,  just 
for  the  sake  of  the  Dharma  and  [to  affirm  their]  purity  [at  the 
patimokkha  recital].  Even  [if],  [148]  saying:  'Our  Blessed  One 
dwells  in  seclusion  and  praises  dwelling  in  seclusion',  my  dis¬ 
ciples  were  to  praise  me  because  of  dwelling  in  seclusion. 


bhiyyo  pi  bhunjami. 

23  [26]  -ji  at  jj  8,16  describes  that  the  Buddha  would  at  times  stay  in  ga¬ 
bled  mansions  that  are  completely  plastered  and  sheltered  from  the  wind  by 
having  bolted  doors  and  shuttered  windows,  kutagaresu  pi  viharami  ullittava- 
littesu  nivatesu  phussitaggalesu  pihitavdtapanesu  (Be  and  Se:  phusitaggalesu). 

24  1271  Adopting  the  variant  J|  instead  of  Jf.  In  addition  to  the  practice  of  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  open,  abbhokdsika,  MN  77  at  MN  II  8,14  also  mentions  living  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  rukkhamulika.  These  are  two  out  of  the  standard  set  of  ascetic 
practices,  on  which  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Bapat  1937,  Ganguly  1989,  Nanayakkara 
1989,  Dantinne  1991,  Ray  1994:  293-323  and  Boucher  2008:  190f  note  8. 
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Udayl,  [merely]  because  of  that  they  will  not  respect,  honour, 
worship  and  treat  me  with  respect,  or  follow  me. 

"Udayl,  it  is  not  due  to  these  five  qualities  in  me  that  my 
disciples  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  me  with  respect, 
always  following  me  without  breaking  off. 

10.  "Udayl,  there  are  five  other  qualities  in  me,  owing  to 
which  my  disciples  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  me  with 
respect,  always  following  me  without  breaking  off.  What  are 
the  five?25 

11.  "Udayl,  there  are  disciples  of  mine  who  praise  me  for 
supreme  virtue,  saying:  'The  Blessed  One  practices  virtue  and 
is  of  great  virtue,  he  does  what  he  says  and  he  says  what  he 
does'.26  Udayl,  in  this  way  my  disciples  praise  me  for  supreme 
virtue,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  they  respect,  honour,  wor¬ 
ship  and  treat  me  with  respect,  always  following  me  without 
breaking  off. 

13.  "Again,  Udayl,  there  are  disciples  of  mine  who  praise 
me  for  supreme  wisdom,  saying:  'The  Blessed  One  dwells  in 
wisdom  and  is  of  supremely  great  wisdom.  If  a  disputant 
comes  with  counterarguments,  [783b]  [the  Blessed  One]  will 
certainly  be  able  to  defeat  him,  that  is  to  say,  [the  disputant] 
will  be  unable  to  give  [satisfactory]  explanations  in  regard  to 
the  right  teaching  and  discipline,  and  will  [even]  be  unable  to 


25  l28J  The  two  versions  list  these  five  qualities  in  different  sequences;  cf.  table  3 
below. 

26  1291  MA  207  at  T  I  783a25:  MN  77  at  MN 

II  9,16  instead  mentions  the  Buddha's  endowment  with  the  supreme  aggregate 
of  virtue,  paramena  silakkhandhena  samannagato.  A  counterpart  to  the  state¬ 
ment  in  MA  207  can  be  found  in  other  Pali  discourses,  e.g.,  DN  19  at  DN  II 
224,3  (repeated  at  DN  II  229,25):  yathdvddT  kho  panel  so  bhagava  tathakan, 
yathakdrT  tathavadr,  cf.  also  DN  29  at  DN  III  135,16  and  AN  4.23  at  AN  II 
24,7,  which  formulate  the  same  principle  with  the  Tathagata  as  their  subject. 
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[satisfactorily]  explain  his  own  proclamations.'27  [149]  Udayl, 
in  this  way  my  disciples  praise  me  for  supreme  wisdom,  and  it 
is  because  of  this  that  they  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat 
me  with  respect,  always  following  me  without  breaking  off.28 

12.  "Again,  Udayl,  there  are  disciples  of  mine  who  praise 
me  for  supreme  knowledge  and  vision,  saying:  'The  Blessed 
One  dwells  knowing,  not  without  knowing,  he  dwells  seeing, 
not  without  seeing.  The  Dharma  he  teaches  to  his  disciples  is 
with  causes,  not  without  causes;  it  is  with  conditions,  not  with¬ 
out  conditions;  it  is  able  to  [offer]  replies  [to  questions],  not 
unable  to  [offer]  replies  [to  questions];  it  is  with  detachment, 
not  without  detachment. 29  Udayl,  in  this  way  my  disciples 
praise  me  for  supreme  knowledge  and  vision,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  that  they  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  me  with  re¬ 
spect,  always  following  me  without  breaking  off. 

14.  "Again,  Udayl,  there  are  disciples  of  mine  who  feel  re¬ 
pugnance  towards  the  arrow  of  craving  and  who  come  and  ask 
me  about  dukkha,  its  arising,  its  cessation  and  the  path  [to  its 
cessation].30  I  promptly  answer  them  about  dukkha,  its  arising, 
its  cessation  and  the  path  [to  its  cessation].  Udayl,  in  this  way 
my  disciples  come  and  ask  me,  and  1  satisfy  their  minds  with 


27 1301  MN  77  at  MN  II  10,5  only  takes  up  the  abilities  of  the  Buddha  in  a  debate 
situation,  not  the  inabilities  of  the  opponent. 

28  [311  MN  77  at  MN  II  10,8  reports  that  at  this  point  the  Buddha  asked  Udayl  if 
he  thought  that  the  Buddha's  disciples  would  nevertheless  interrupt  their 
teacher,  which  Udayl  denies,  followed  by  the  Buddha  indicating  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  be  instructed  by  his  disciples,  on  the  contrary,  his  disciples  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  instructed  by  him. 

29  [32]  ~i~i  at  ij  9 ,25  notes  that  the  Buddha  teaches  the  Dharma  through 
direct  knowledge,  abhinnaya,  with  a  causal  basis,  saniddna ,  and  in  a  convinc¬ 
ing  manner,  sappatihariya. 

3°  1331  mA  207  at  T  I  783bll:  irUi?,  HHH,  MfiM,  literally:  "duk¬ 

kha  is  dukkha,  arising  is  arising,  cessation  is  cessation,  path  is  path". 
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my  answers  and  arouse  their  delight,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  they  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  me  with  respect, 
always  following  me  without  breaking  off.  [150J 

34-36.  "Again,  Udayl,  1  explain  to  my  disciples  how  to  at¬ 
tain  realization  of  the  higher  knowledge  of  recollection  of  past 
lives,  or  how  to  attain  realization  of  the  higher  knowledge  of 
the  destruction  of  the  influxes.31 

37.  "Udayl,  in  this  way  my  disciples  gain  experience  and 
deliverance  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  and  are  able  to 
reach  the  other  shore,  having  becoming  free  from  doubt  and 
confusion,  without  vacillation  in  regard  to  this  wholesome 
teaching,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  they  respect,  honour, 
worship  and  treat  me  with  respect,  always  following  me  with¬ 
out  breaking  off. 

38.  Udayl,  these  are  the  other  five  qualities  in  me,  owing  to 
which  my  disciples  respect,  honour,  worship  and  treat  me  with 
respect,  always  following  me  without  breaking  off." 

Then  the  heterodox  practitioner  SakuludayT  promptly  rose 
up  from  his  seat,  arranged  his  robes  on  one  shoulder  and,  hold¬ 
ing  his  hands  together  [in  homage]  towards  the  Buddha,  said: 
"Gotama,  this  is  very  exceptional,  this  is  very  special!  You 
have  well  explained  a  profound  matter  and  nourished  my  in¬ 
nermost  being  as  if  with  ambrosia.  Gotama,  just  as  a  great  rain 


31  [341  At  this  point  a  substantial  differences  manifests,  as  instead  of  the  two 
higher  knowledges  mentioned  in  MA  207,  MN  77  from  MN  II  11,3  to  22,15 
lists  a  range  of  different  aspects  of  the  path  to  liberation,  covering  the  four 
satipatthanas ,  the  five  indrivas,  the  five  balas,  the  seven  bojjhangas,  the 
noble  eightfold  path,  the  eight  vimokkhas,  the  eight  abhibhayatanas,  the  ten 
kasinas,  the  four  jhanas,  insight  into  the  nature  of  body  and  consciousness, 
production  of  a  mind-made  body,  supernormal  powers,  the  divine  ear,  tele¬ 
pathic  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  others,  recollection  of  past  lives,  the  divine 
eye  and  the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 
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nourishes  the  whole  earth,  above  and  below,  in  the  same  way 
the  recluse  Gotama  has  well  explained  a  profound  matter  to  us 
and  nourished  our  innermost  being  as  if  with  ambrosia.  Blessed 
One,  I  have  understood,  Well-gone  One,  I  have  comprehended. 
Blessed  One,  from  now  on  I  take  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the 
Dharma  and  the  community  of  monks.  May  the  Blessed  One 
accept  me  as  a  lay  follower  who  has  taken  refuge  for  life  from 
now  on  until  life  ends."32  [151] 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  heterodox  practitioner  Sa¬ 
kuludayl,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  [783c]  was 
delighted  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

Given  the  fact  that  the  praiseworthy  qualities  of  the  Buddha 
are  the  main  theme  of  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta  and  its  parallel, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  tendency  to  elevate  the  Buddha's 
status  should  to  some  degree  also  have  influenced  the  reciters 
responsible  for  transmitting  the  discourse.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  versions  in  fact  reveals  several  instances  where  this  tendency 
is  at  work  in  one  or  the  other  out  of  the  two  versions. 

Thus  whereas  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  does  not  count  the 
number  of  disciples  of  the  Buddha  or  the  other  teachers,  the 
Madhyama-agama  account  depicts  the  Buddha  as  surrounded  by 
"one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty"  disciples,  while  the  other 
teachers  only  command  a  following  of  "five  hundred"  each.33  Its 
presentation  thus  implicitly  indicates  that  Sakuludayl  and  the  six 
well-known  contemporary  teachers  were  far  less  influential  than 


32  [35]  jyjN  -/I  [joes  not  record  that  Sakuludayl  expressed  his  respect  or  that  he 
took  refuge. 

33  1361  MA  207  at  T  I  782al3  (the  Buddha’s  disciples),  T  I  781c6  (Sakuludayl's 
disciples)  and  T  I  782a4+9  (the  disciples  of  the  other  teachers). 
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the  Buddha.34  In  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  the  Buddha's 
influential  status  manifests  not  only  in  regard  to  his  monk  disci¬ 
ples,  but  also  when  it  comes  to  an  audience  in  general.  Thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  version,  on  a  former  occasion  the  Buddha  was 
teaching  an  "immeasurable  congregation  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands".35  [152]  The  corresponding  section  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
discourse  only  speaks  of  an  audience  of  "several  hundreds".36 

Another  facet  of  the  same  tendency  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
is  its  depiction  of  SakuludayT's  behaviour  when  the  Buddha  ar¬ 
rives.  Even  though  SakuludayT  is  introduced  as  a  famous  and 
well-known  teacher,  seated  amidst  his  disciples,  according  to  the 
Madhyama-agama  report  he  rises  from  his  seat,  arranges  his  robe 
over  one  shoulder  and  greets  the  Buddha  with  hands  held  together 
in  reverential  salutation,37  a  behaviour  expressing  the  kind  of  re¬ 
spect  a  Buddhist  lay  disciple  might  show  when  the  Buddha  ar¬ 
rives.  In  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  SakuludayT  only  welcomes 
the  Buddha  verbally  and  offers  him  a  seat,  a  more  realistic  depic¬ 
tion  of  how  a  famous  and  well-known  paribbajaka  would  have 
received  the  leader  of  another  group. 

The  tendency  to  present  SakuludayT  as  if  he  were  a  Buddhist 
lay  disciple  manifests  again  towards  the  end  of  the  Madhyama- 
agama  discourse.  Whereas  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  merely 
reports  SakuludayT's  delight  in  the  exposition  he  had  just  heard, 
according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version  he  takes  refuge  and 


34  [37]  Manne  1990:  49  explains  that  in  discourses  that  have  a  debate  character 
and  feature  a  meeting  with  an  opponent  "the  description  of  the  size  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  around  each  of  the  opponents  ...  serves  to  enhance,  or  otherwise,  the 
importance  of  each  adversary". 

35  1381  MA  207  at  T  I  782bl7. 

36  1391  MN  77  at  MN  II  4,34. 

37  1401  MA  207  at  T  I  781cl6. 
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asks  to  be  accepted  as  a  lay  disciple.38  This  is  rather  surprising, 
since  SakuludayT  was  a  paribbajaka,  so  that  one  would  expect 
him  to  request  ordination,  if  he  wanted  to  be  a  follower  of  the 
Buddha,  instead  of  becoming  a  lay  disciple.39  Thus  the  depiction 
of  SakuladayT's  reaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  may  be 
yet  another  instance  of  the  tendency  to  enhance  the  status  of  the 
Buddha,  manifesting  in  the  present  case  by  relying  on  a  standard 
pericope  for  discourse  conclusions  applied  to  the  present  case 
without  sufficient  consideration  of  its  appropriateness  to  the  con¬ 
text.  [153] 

The  tendency  to  enhance  the  status  of  the  Buddha  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version.  Thus  whereas  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  account  SakuludayT  addresses  the  Buddha 
with  the  expression  "recluse  Gotama",40in  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
version  he  uses  the  respectful  address  bhante  and,  instead  of  using 
the  Buddha's  name,  refers  to  him  as  Blessed  One.41  In  this  way, 
the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  also  presents  him  acting  in  a  way 
suitable  for  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  though  it  employs  means 
that  differ  from  those  used  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse. 

Another  facet  of  the  same  tendency  occurs  in  relation  to  the 
Pali  version's  portrayal  of  the  disciples  of  other  teachers,  which 
serves  as  a  contrast  to  the  way  the  Buddha's  followers  behave.  Al¬ 
though  the  two  versions  agree  that  the  other  teachers  were  not 
able  to  silence  their  disciples,  according  to  the  Pali  discourse  these 
disciples  would  go  so  far  as  to  tell  visitors  openly  that  their  teacher 


38  [41]  207  at  T  I  783b28. 

39  [42]  (jje  comments  below  page  154  note  30. 

40  [43]  Cf„  e.g.,  MA  207  at  T  I  781cl7. 

41  [44]  e  g  ;  jyjjsj  77  at  IVIN  II  2,11:  bhante  bhagava.  In  relation  to  another 
similar  instance,  Allon  1997:  121  comments  that  "the  use  of  bhante  'venerable 
sir'  is  particularly  unusual  as  a  form  of  address  used  by  an  ascetic  towards  the 
Buddha,  as  is  the  ascetic  referring  to  the  Buddha  as  Bhagava". 
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does  not  know  how  to  reply,  proclaiming  that  they  should  be 
asked  instead  of  their  teacher.42  Had  these  disciples  indeed  been 
so  outrageously  disrespectful  towards  their  teacher  in  public,  one 
would  not  expect  these  teachers  to  command  the  esteem  among 
the  populace  that  both  versions  attribute  to  them. 

The  Pali  version  also  provides  a  sharper  contrast  to  the  poor 
impression  cut  by  the  disciples  of  other  teachers,  as  it  portrays  the 
disciples  of  the  Buddha  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  the  Chi¬ 
nese  discourse.  When  reporting  a  former  occasion  during  which  a 
particular  disciple  made  some  noise  during  the  delivery  of  a  dis¬ 
course,  the  Pali  version  merely  records  that  he  cleared  his  throat, 
whereas  according  to  the  Chinese  report  he  had  fallen  asleep  and 
was  snoring,  [154]  a  not  too  flattering  description  of  what  could 
happen  when  the  Buddha  was  giving  a  discourse.43 

According  to  the  Pali  account,  whenever  the  Buddha  gives  a 
teaching,  his  disciples  will  be  poised  in  silent  expectancy,  com¬ 
parable  to  a  crowd  of  people  at  a  crossroads  that  observes  a  man 
who  is  pressing  out  honey.  This  description  seems  to  some  degree 
to  conflict  with  other  discourses,  which  indicate  that  the  disciples 
of  the  Buddha  were  not  invariably  paying  attention  during  a  talk 
given  by  their  teacher.  An  example  would  be  the  Bhaddali-sutta 
and  its  Chinese  parallel,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  had  to 
rebuke  one  of  his  monk  disciples  for  recurrently  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  when  his  teacher  was  delivering  a  discourse.44 

The  Pali  version  also  stands  alone  in  indicating  that  disciples 
who  disrobe  will  nevertheless  continue  to  speak  in  praise  of  the 
Buddha,  the  Dharma  and  the  monastic  community.45  Other  dis¬ 
courses  give  a  less  impressive  account  of  former  Buddhist  monks, 

42  1451  MN  77  at  MN  II  3,17. 

43  1461  MN  77  at  MN  II  4,35  and  MA  207  at  T  I  782bl8. 

44 1471  MN  65  at  MN  I  445,32  and  MA  194  at  T  I  749b3. 

45  1481  MN  77  at  MN  II  5,14. 
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giving  the  impression  that  they  did  not  always  speak  in  praise  of 
their  former  teacher  and  his  teaching.  For  example,  a  discourse  in 
the  Anguttara-nikaya  reports  the  disparaging  remarks  made  by 
the  former  Buddhist  monk  Sarabha,  and  according  to  the  Mcihasl- 
hanada-sutta  the  former  Buddhist  monk  Sunakkhatta's  denigra¬ 
tion  of  his  earlier  teacher  caused  the  Buddha  to  deliver  a  rather 
long  discourse  in  order  to  reveal  his  qualities  and  abilities.46 

In  sum,  it  seems  as  if  the  theme  of  the  praiseworthiness  of  the 
Buddha  did  exert  some  influence  on  the  reciters  of  the  discourse, 
causing  an  enhancing  of  the  status  of  the  Buddha  that  manifests  in 
different  ways  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions.  [155] 

The  influence  of  oral  transmission  can  also  be  seen  in  regard 
to  the  sequence  in  which  listings  are  preserved.  Variations  in  the 
sequence  of  listings  are  in  fact  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
noticeable  in  comparative  studies,  often  involving  differences  that 
are  of  little  doctrinal  import.  In  the  present  case,  such  variations 
manifest  in  regard  to  both  of  the  sets  of  five  qualities  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha:  those  described  by  Sakuludayl  and  those  described  by  the 
Buddha  as  what  make  him  truly  praiseworthy  (see  tables  2  and  3).47 

Table  2:  Sakuludayl  on  the  Five  Qualities  of  the  Buddha 

MN  77:  MA  207: 

takes  little  food  (1 )  content  with  robes  (— >  2) 

content  with  robes  (2)  content  with  food  (— ►  3) 

content  with  food  (3)  takes  little  food  (— >  1) 

content  with  dwelling  place  (4)  content  with  dwelling  place  (— »  4) 

lives  in  seclusion  (5)  lives  in  seclusion  {—*  5) 


46  [49]  AN  3.64  at  AN  I  185,8  and  MN  12  at  MN  I  68,8. 

47  [50]  jjjg  use  of  — >  in  the  tables  points  to  the  corresponding  quality  in  the  parallel. 
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Table  3:  The  Buddha's  Listing  of  his  Five  Qualities 


MN  77: 

higher  virtue  ( 1 ) 

knowledge  and  vision  (2) 

higher  wisdom  (3) 

teaching  of  four  noble  truths  (4) 

teaching  ways  of  development  (5) 


MA  207: 

supreme  virtue  (— »  1) 
supreme  wisdom  (— *  3) 
supreme  knowledge  &  vision  (— >  2) 
teaching  of  four  noble  truths  (— »  4) 
teaching  higher  knowledge  (— ►  5) 


Another  and  considerably  more  significant  difference  occurs 
in  regard  to  the  last  quality  in  the  second  of  these  two  groups  of 
five,  the  Buddha's  quality  as  a  teacher  of  meditative  development. 
The  Madhyama-agama  version  lists  merely  recollection  of  past 
lives  and  the  eradication  of  the  influxes.  Though  this  is  rather  brief, 
as  one  would  have  expected  at  least  a  reference  to  the  divine  eye 
to  complete  the  standard  set  of  three  higher  knowledges,  the  Maj- 
jhima-nikdya  version  in  contrast  is  unexpectedly  long,  [156]  as  it 
presents  a  detailed  exposition  of  various  aspects  of  the  path  (see 
table  4).48 

Notably,  the  first  part  of  this  listing  follows  a  numerical  as¬ 
cending  order,  while  the  items  listed  later  instead  come  in  the 
same  sequence  as  found  in  the  Samannaphala-sutta  49  This  gives 
the  impression  that  two  originally  independent  listings  may  have 
been  combined  in  the  present  instance. 

In  a  passage  repeated  after  each  of  these  items,  the  Pali  version 
indicates  that  with  every  one  of  these  practices  many  disciples  of 
the  Buddha  have  been  able  to  attain  accomplishment  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  direct  knowledge.50  According  to  the  commentary,  this  de- 

48 1511  MN  77  from  MN  II  1 1,3  to  22,15. 

49  [52]  DN  2  from  DN  I  73,23  to  84,12;  this  has  been  noted  by  Eimer  1976:  53. 

5°  [53]  yj  at  e  g j  u  j  i  g.  ;aira  ca  pana  me  savakd  bahu  abhinndvosd- 

napdramippattd  viharanti. 
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scription  intends  full  liberation.51  [157]  Such  a  potential  is  some¬ 
what  unexpected  in  regard  to  the  development  of  such  practices 
as  the  spheres  of  transcendence  ( abhibhayatana ),  the  ten  kasinas, 
the  production  of  a  mind-made  body,  supernormal  powers,  or  the 
divine  ear,  etc.  This  specification  thus  does  to  some  extent  read  as 
if  an  earlier  listing  may  have  only  had  qualities  the  discourses  gen¬ 
erally  reckon  as  capable  of  leading  to  perfection  through  direct 
knowledge. 

Table  4:  The  Buddha's  Fifth  Quality 

Teaching  the  development  of: 

-  the  four  establishments  of  mindfulness, 

-  the  five  faculties, 

-  the  five  powers, 

-  the  seven  factors  of  awakening, 

-  the  noble  eightfold  path, 

-  the  eight  liberations, 

-  the  eight  spheres  of  transcendence, 

-  the  ten  kasinas, 

-  the  four  jhanas, 

-  insight  into  the  nature  of  body  and  consciousness, 

-  production  of  a  mind-made  body, 

-  supernormal  powers, 

-  the  divine  ear, 

-  telepathic  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  others, 

-  recollection  of  past  lives, 

-  the  divine  eye, 

-  the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 


51  [54] 


Ps  III  243,5. 
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In  fact,  the  rather  long  exposition  of  all  these  practices  is  some¬ 
what  out  of  proportion  in  comparison  with  the  space  allotted  to 
the  other  four  truly  praiseworthy  qualities  of  the  Buddha.  Owing 
to  this  long  treatment  of  the  fifth  quality,  the  Mahasakuludayi- 
sutta  has  become  an  unusually  long  discourse  in  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  collection,  one  that,  had  this  long  treatment  already  been 
part  of  the  discourse  at  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the  Nikayas, 
might  have  earned  it  a  placing  in  the  Dlgha-nikaya  instead. 

Though  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  versions  thus  brings  to 
light  a  number  of  differences  that  testify  to  the  vicissitudes  of  oral 
transmission  and  its  influence  on  the  actual  shape  of  the  discourses 
in  the  canonical  collections  of  different  Buddhist  schools,  the 
main  message  given  by  both  versions  remains  the  same:  What 
makes  the  Buddha  truly  worthy  of  praise,  what  causes  his  disci¬ 
ples  to  follow  him  and  practice  in  accordance  with  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  are  not  external  aspects  of  behaviour  that  were  held  in  high 
esteem  in  ancient  India.  Though  frugality,  a  secluded  life  style 
and  detachment  in  regard  to  the  requisites  of  life  are  key  aspects 
of  the  path  of  development  in  early  Buddhism,  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  end  in  themselves.  What  according  to  early  Buddhist 
thought  really  makes  the  Buddha  worthy  of  praise  is  his  teaching 
of  how  to  develop  the  mind,  his  disclosure  of  the  path  to  libera¬ 
tion. 
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Introduction 

With  the  present  chapter,  I  explore  the  notion  of  a  true  recluse 
( samana )  in  early  Buddhist  discourse.  My  study  begins  with  a 
survey  of  selected  occurrences  of  the  term  samana  in  the  Pali 
discourses.  Then  1  translate  the  Madhyama-dgama  counterpart  to 
the  Samanamandika-sutta,1  a  discourse  that  contrasts  the  early 
Buddhist  conception  of  a  true  recluse  to  the  implications  of  the 
same  notion  from  the  perspective  of  a  contemporary  wanderer, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  two  parallel  versions. 

In  the  Pali  discourses,  the  term  samana  stands  for  religious 
practitioners  of  various  affiliations.  As  such,  the  term  is  also  used 
by  the  monastic  disciples  of  the  Buddha  to  designate  themselves. 
According  to  the  AggaMa-sutta,  on  being  asked  who  they  are,  the 
Buddhist  monks  should  proclaim  themselves  to  be  samanas  who 
are  followers  of  the  Buddha.2  Similarly,  the  term  samana  can 
function  as  an  epithet  for  the  Tathagata,3  who  at  times  is  referred 


*  Originally  published  2009  under  the  title  "Qualities  of  a  True  Recluse  (Sama¬ 
na)  -  According  to  the  Samanamandika-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  Paral¬ 
lel"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Centre  for  Buddhist  Studies,  Sri  Lanka,  7:  153-184. 

1  Be  and  Se  have  the  title  Samanamundika-sutta. 

2  [31  DN  27  at  DN  III  84,16:  samana  sakyaputtiya;  cf.  also  AN  8.19  at  AN  IV 
202,13  (=  AN  8.20  at  AN  IV  206,27,  Ud  5.5  at  Ud  55,25  and  Vin  II  239,20). 
Bodhi  1989:  4  notes  that  the  Buddha's  monk  disciples  were  as  " samanas  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  others  with  a  similar  demeanour  and  lifestyle  as  'the  recluses 
who  follow  the  son  of  the  Sakyan  clan'".  According  to  Chakraborti  1973:  428, 
in  inscriptions  the  term  ksamana-sramana  appears  to  be  used  in  a  comparable 
manner  to  distinguish  Digambara  monks  from  other  samanas. 

3  [41  AN  8.85  at  AN  IV  340,1:  samano  ti ...  tathdgatass'  etam  adhivacanam.  Jaini 
1970/  2001:  48  notes  that  "in  the  Jaina  texts  also,  Mahavlra  ...  is  called  a  sra- 
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to  as  "the  great  samana"  ,4 

As  a  group,  the  samanas  are  part  of  a  standard  listing  in  the 
early  discourses  that  distinguishes  assemblies  into  eight  types. 
Four  of  these  eight  assemblies  consist  of  human  beings,  which 
cover  assemblies  of  samanas,  brahmins,  warriors,  and  household¬ 
ers.5  In  what  follows,  [154]  I  briefly  survey  the  way  the  dis¬ 
courses  describe  the  relationship  between  samanas  and  these 
other  three  human  assemblies,  before  turning  to  the  normative  us¬ 
age  of  the  term  samana. 

Some  degree  of  tension  between  the  brahmins  and  the  sama- 
nas  is  reflected  in  several  passages  that  portray  a  disdainful  and 
even  hostile  attitude  of  the  former  towards  the  latter.  In  the  Am- 
battha-sutta,  a  young  brahmin  explains  that  his  impolite  behav¬ 
iour  towards  the  Buddha  is  the  way  he  generally  treats  those 
"baldpated  petty  recluses,  menials,  the  swarthy  offspring  from 
Brahma's  foot".6 His  attitude  was  apparently  based  on  his  teacher's 


mana".  Wagle  1966:  56  points  out,  however,  that  when  used  as  a  mode  of  di¬ 
rect  address  the  term  samana  "denotes  a  certain  indifference",  unlike  the  more 
respectful  address  bhadanta  (usually  found  in  the  vocative  form  bhante)  or  the 
honorific  epithet  bhagavant. 

4  l~J  The  address  mahdsamana  is  used,  e.g.,  by  Uruvelakassapa  at  Vin  I  24,21ff. 
Ray  1994:  65  sums  up  that  "Gautama  was  himself  a  sramana  and  was  known 
as  the  Mahasramana  (the  great  sramana);  his  disciples  were  known  as  srama- 
nas,  and  many  of  the  features  of  early  Buddhism  reflect  elements  held  in  com¬ 
mon  by  the  various  sramanas  and  sramana  groups". 

5  [6]  Cf„  e.g.,  DN  16  at  DN II  109,6,  DN  33  at  DN  III  260,3,  MN  12  at  MN 1 72,18 
and  AN  8.69  at  AN  IV  307,11  (with  the  four  assemblies  of  gods  comprising 
gods  of  the  realm  of  the  four  heavenly  great  kings,  gods  of  the  Tavatimsa 
realm,  Maras  and  Brahmas);  on  the  significance  of  the  eight  assemblies  as  a 
structural  element  underlying  the  Sagatha-vagga  of  the  Samyutta-nikaya  cf. 
Bucknell  2007. 

6  t71  DN  3  at  DN  I  90,14:  ye  ca  kho  te,  bho  gotama,  mundakd  samanakd  ibbhd 
kinhci  bandhupadapacca,  tehi  pi  me  saddhim  evam  kathdsalldpo  hod,  yathar- 
iva  bhota  gotamena  (Be,  Ce  and  Se:  kanhd ;  Se  omits  te  and  reads:  bandhupada- 
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opinion  that  these  "baldpated  petty  recluses,  menials,  the  swarthy 
offspring  from  Brahma's  foot"  are  not  fit  to  converse  with  brah¬ 
mins  possessing  the  threefold  knowledge  (i.e.  knowledge  of  the 
three  Vedas).7  Other  discourses  similarly  report  that  brahmins 
held  those  "baldpated  petty  recluses  ...  (etc.)"  to  be  incapable  of 
coming  to  know  the  Dharma,8  or  to  be  ignorant  regarding  proper 
etiquette.9 

The  AggaMa-sutta  records  brahmins  reviling  those  of  their 
own  class  who  go  forth  as  Buddhist  monks  and  thus  relinquish 
their  brahmin  status  and  become  samanas.  This  description  pro¬ 
vides  further  background  to  the  notion  of  "menials"  that  are 
"swarthy"  and  the  "offspring  from  Brahma's  foot"  mentioned 
above:  in  contrast  to  scimcmas,  brahmins  lay  claim  to  being  the 
"highest”  class,  which  is  "fair"  and  "purified"  in  contrast  to  the 
darkness  and  lack  of  purity  of  other  classes;  in  fact  brahmins  are 
"born  from  Brahma's  mouth",  unlike  members  of  other  classes.10 

Other  passages  depict  brahmins  expressing  a  hostile  or  even 
aggressive  attitude  towards  samanas.  Thus,  a  brahmin  engaged  in 


paced)',  on  the  term  munda  cf.  Tedesco  1945. 

7  [S1  DN  3  at  DN  I  103,16:  ke  ca  mundakd  samanakd  ibbhd  kinhd  bandhupadd- 
pacca,  kd  ca  tevijjdnam  brdhmandnam  sakaccha  (Se:  keci',  Be,  Ce  and  Se:  karthd; 
Be  and  Ce:  bandhupadapacca,  Se:  bandhupadapacca). 
s  [91  MN  95  at  MN  II  177,8:  ke  ca  dhammassa  anhdtdro. 

9  l10l  sn  7.22  at  SN  I  184,11:  ke  ca  sabhadhammam  janissanti.  Spk  I  267,1  ex¬ 
plains  that  this  remark  was  aimed  at  the  Buddha,  who  had  entered  a  public 
meeting  from  the  front  instead  of  entering  from  the  side,  as  etiquette  would 
have  demanded. 

10  [11]  DN  27  at  DN  III  81,10:  brahmuno  va  settho  vanno,  hino  anno  vanno,  brdh- 
mano  va  sukko  vanno ,  kanho  anno  vanno,  bralimand  va  sujjhanti  no  abrdh- 
mand,  brdhmana  va  brahmuno  putta  orasa  mukhato  jcitdi  (Be,  Ce  and  Se:  hind 
atitie  vanna  and  kanhd  ailhe  vanna;  Se  omits  va  before  brahmuno).  As  noted 
by  Gombrich  1990b:  13  and  Norman  1991/1993:  272,  the  notion  of  being  born 
from  Brahma's  mouth  is  found  in  the  Purusasukta  of  the  Rgveda  10.90.12. 
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a  fire  sacrifice  tells  the  Buddha  in  quite  forceful  terms  to  stay  off, 
calling  him  an  outcast. 1 1  Again,  on  seeing  one  of  those  "baldpated 
petty  recluses"  seated  in  meditation  -  in  this  case  the  Buddhist 
monk  Mahakaccana  -  young  brahmins  make  noise  close  by  and 
abuse  him.12  A  rather  stark  example  occurs  in  a  passage  in  the 
Udana,  according  to  which  brahmins  fill  up  a  well  with  chaff  in 
order  to  prevent  those  "baldpated  recluses"  from  drinking  any 
water  -  an  action  directed  at  the  Buddha  and  a  company  of  monks 
who  are  journeying  by.13  [155] 

An  entertaining  perspective  on  brahmin  denigration  of  sama¬ 
nas  emerges  from  the  Mdratajjamya-sutta.  This  discourse  reports 
brahmins  pouring  abuse  on  the  monk  disciples  of  the  former  Bud¬ 
dha  Kakusandha  as  "baldpated  petty  recluses,  menials,  the  swarthy 
offspring  from  Brahma's  foot"  and  deriding  their  meditation  prac¬ 
tice.14  The  same  discourse  reveals  that  the  brahmins  had  acted  in 
this  way  because  they  had  been  incited  by  Mara  to  do  so.  That  is, 
from  an  early  Buddhist  perspective  such  abuse  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  attempt  by  Mara  to  upset  one's  inner  balance,  a  per¬ 
spective  that  must  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  for  de¬ 
veloping  an  attitude  of  patience  in  such  situations.  According  to 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Buddha  Kakusandha  to  his  monks, 
such  attacks  by  Mara  are  best  faced  by  developing  benevolence 


11  [121  Sn  I  21,11  (in  the  prose  section  before  stanza  116).  Shiraishi  1996:  146 
comments  that  "these  words"  clearly  express  "contempt  of  Sakyamuni  Bud¬ 
dha". 

12  [13]  gN  35  132  at  SN  IV  117,5.  Besides  the  apparent  tension  between  some 
brahmins  and  samanas,  several  discourses  indicate  that  samanas  could  also  be 
quite  quarrelsome  amongst  themselves,  which  according  to  AN  2.4.6  at  AN  I 
66,16  is  due  to  attachment  to  their  respective  views. 

13 1141  Ud  7.9  at  Ud  78,10;  on  this  tale  cf.  also  Analayo  2008b:  379f. 

14  1131  MN  50  at  M  I  334,16;  on  this  passage  from  a  comparative  perspective  cf. 
Analayo  2005:  12-13. 
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( metta ). 

Another  mode  of  contesting  brahmin  prejudice  might  underlie 
the  sequence  of  listing  the  two  main  types  of  religieux  in  ancient 
India  as  samanas  and  brahmins,15  where  the  circumstance  that  the 
brahmins  are  put  in  second  position  could  be  on  purpose  to 
counter  their  claim  to  superiority.16  Dutt  (1962:  49)  explains  that 


is  [16]  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  ancient  Indian  religieux  was  ap¬ 
parently  evident  enough  to  be  noticed  by  Megasthenes;  cf.  McCrindle  1877: 
98.  According  to  Patanjali's  Vvydkarana-Mahdbhasya ,  Kielhorn  1880/1962: 
476,9  (2.4.12.2),  these  two  groups  are  opposed  to  each  other,  yesam  ca  viro- 
dha  ityasyavakasah:  sramanabrdhmanam.  Foucher  1955:  260  highlights  that 
these  two  sections  of  ancient  Indian  society  were  not  only  opposed  to  each 
other  on  ideological  grounds,  but  were  also  in  direct  competition  for  the  mate¬ 
rial  support  they  required  for  their  sustenance  from  the  population  (Grafe  1974: 
37  notes  that  the  support  to  be  given  to  brahmins  is  reflected  in  references  to 
the  brdhmartabhojana  at  Vin  I  44,22  and  60,25).  Olivelle  1974:  6  explains  that 
"according  to  the  Visnu-smrti  a  householder  must  turn  back  if  he  has  seen  ...  a 
recluse,  and  a  punishment  of  100  panas  is  ordained  'for  hospitably  entertain¬ 
ing  ...  a  religious  ascetic  at  an  oblation  to  the  gods  or  to  the  manes'  ...  the  sight 
itself  of ...  [a  recluse]  was  considered  by  many  as  inauspicious.  There  was  also 
a  corresponding  hostility  towards  the  brahmanas  on  the  part  of  the  recluses.  In 
heterodox  literature  the  brahmanas  are  depicted  as  greedy  social  parasites  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  superstitious  generosity  of  the  common  people".  Nevertheless,  as 
pointed  out  by  Ruegg  2008:  5  note  3,  "whether  ...  the  sramanas  and  brahma- 
nas  are  in  fact  opposed  depends  of  course  on  the  circumstance  in  each  case". 
Ruegg  remarks  that  it  also  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  that  quite  a  number 
of  bhikkhus  were  of  brahmin  descent  (cf.  the  survey  in  Sarao  1989:  93-139, 
Chakravarti  1996:  198-220  and  Nakamura  2000:  360-362,  and  the  figures 
given  in  Gokhale  1980:  74).  According  to  Vin  I  71,25,  jatilas  were  allowed  to 
join  the  order  without  having  to  observe  the  usual  probationary  period;  cf.  also 
Bronkhorst  1998b:  84.  Bailey  2003:  112  explains  that  "the  jostling  for  status 
between  brahmins  and  Buddhists  ...  should  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  antago¬ 
nism.  But  it  is  competition".  On  the  not  invariably  hostile  relationships  be¬ 
tween  brahmins  and  early  Buddhists  cf.  also  Tsuchida  1991. 

16  07]  Warder  1963/1991:  97,  however,  takes  samana-brahmana  to  be  an  exam- 
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while  Buddhist  and  Jain  texts  use  the  expression  " Samana-Brah- 
mana,  in  Asoka's  edicts  it  appears  as  Brahmana-samana,  a  plausi¬ 
ble  explanation  of  which  is  that  ...  those  who  themselves  belong 
to  the  Samana  class  ...  wished  to  give  it  precedence  [in  their  texts], 
while  the  Brahmana  is  put  first  in  the  edicts". 

Yet,  a  closer  inspection  of  the  edicts  shows  a  considerable 
degree  of  variation,  where  at  times  even  within  the  same  edict 
both  sequences  manifest. 17  Though  the  sequence  of  the  two  terms 


pie  for  dvanda  compounds  where  "the  important  or  leading  object  ...  occupies 
the  second  position,  which  is  normally  the  dominant  position  in  Pali".  Another 
example  of  the  same  type  provided  by  him  is  the  expression  Sdriputta-mog- 
gallana.  Yet,  Sn  557  designates  Sariputta  as  the  one  who  keeps  rolling  the 
wheel  of  Dharma  set  in  motion  by  the  Buddha;  and  Ud  2.8  at  Ud  17,29  and  Th 
1083  refer  to  him  as  the  "general  of  the  Dharma",  dhammasenapati  (cf.  also 
the  Divyavaddna ,  Cowell  1886:  394,22,  which  presents  Sariputra  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  teacher  and  the  general  of  the  Dharma  who  keeps  the  wheel  of  the  Dhar¬ 
ma  in  motion,  dvitlyasdstd  dharmasenadhipatir  dharmacakrapravartanafr,  the 
last  quality  has  a  counterpart  in  Sn  557).  Hence,  if  a  hierarchical  distinction 
between  the  two  needs  to  be  made,  Sariputta  would  take  precedence  over 
Mahamoggallana.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  position  of  honour  in  a 
dvanda  -  if  there  is  to  be  a  distinction  between  its  two  members  -  would  be 
the  first  place.  In  the  case  of  the  compound  samana-brdhmana,  then,  the  first 
position  accorded  to  the  samanas  would  express  precedence  given  to  them 
over  the  brahmins.  In  fact,  according  to  vdrttika  3  on  Panini  2.2.34,  Vasu 
1891/1997:  273,  the  first  member  in  dvandva  compounds  holds  the  place  of 
honour,  abhyarhitam  ca  purvam  nipatati. 

17  [is]  can  ^  sgen  jn  tjje  survey  below,  which  shows  references  to  "brahmins 
and  samanas"  (B)  or  else  to  "samanas  and  brahmins"  (S)  in  Asoka's  Rock 
Edicts  3,  4,  8,  9,  11  and  13,  listed  according  to  their  locations  Girnar,  KalsI, 
Sahbazgarhl,  Mansehra,  DhaulT,  Jaugada  and  Supara.  As  this  survey  shows, 
though  the  Girnar  edicts  invariably  mention  the  brahmins  in  first  place  (B), 
other  locations  show  a  considerable  degree  of  variation  and  often  put  the 
samanas  first  (S).  Particularly  revealing  is  the  fourth  Rock  Edict  at  KalsI, 
Sahbazgarhl  and  Mansehra,  where  within  the  same  edict  from  the  same  loca¬ 
tion  the  sequence  changes. 
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employed  in  the  early  Buddhist  discourses  may  indeed  be  reflect¬ 
ing  a  revaluation  of  the  samana  vis-a-vis  the  brahmin,18  similar  to 
the  tendency  in  the  same  discourses  to  mention  the  warriors  ( khat - 


Gir.  Kal. 
3:  B  B 

4:  B  S 

4:  B  B 

8:  B  S 

9:  B  S 

11:  B  S 

13:  B  B 


Sah.  Man. 

B  B 

S  S 

B  B 

S  S 

s  s 

s  s 

B 


Dhau. 

B 

S 

S 

s 

s 


Jaug. 

B 


S 

s 


Sup. 


B 


Cf.  Rock  Edict  3  in  Woolner  1924/1993  :  4,20  and  5,21:  Rock  Edict  4  in  ibid. 
6,4  and  7,4  and  again  6.14  and  7,14;  Rock  Edict  8  in  ibid.  16,1  and  17,1;  Rock 
Edict  9  in  ibid.  18,3  and  19,3;  Rock  Edict  1 1  in  ibid.  20,22  and  21,22;  and  Rock 
Edict  13  in  ibid.  26,7  and  27,7.  An  occurrence  not  included  in  the  above  sur¬ 
vey  is  the  Delhi-Topra  Edict  7  in  ibid.  50,10  3rd  col.,  where  brahmins  stand  in 
the  first  place. 

18  [19]  Deo  1956:  45  notes  that  Jain  texts  also  tend  to  "raise  the  position  of  the  Sa¬ 
mana  equal  to  that  of  the  Brahmana,  if  not  superior  to  him".  A  defiant  attitude 
towards  the  brahmin  claim  to  superiority  can  be  seen  in  the  Svetambara  tale  of 
how  the  embryo  of  Mahavlra  was  transferred  by  Sakra  from  the  womb  of  the 
brahmin  lady  Devananda  to  that  of  the  warrior  lady  Trisala,  because  according 
to  Jinacaritra  §17,  Jacobi  1879/1966:  38,9:  na  eyam  bhavissam  jan  nam  ara- 
hamta  ...  amta-kulesu  va  ...  mahana-kulesu  va  ...  ayaissamti,  "it  shall  not  come 
to  be  that  [future]  arhats  will  take  birth  in  a  lowly  womb  ...  or  a  Brahmanical 
womb".  Deleu  1996:  163  notes  that  in  Viyahapannatti  9.33  Mahavlra  admits 
that  Devananda  is  his  real  mother,  devananda  maham  mama  ammd\  cf.  Lal- 
wani  1985:  71,29.  Von  Glasenapp  1925/1999:  324  explains  that  according  to 
tradition  Mahavlra  originally  took  birth  in  a  brahmin  womb  "as  a  consequence 
of  the  Karma  ...  of  his  arrogance"  in  a  former  life.  Jaini  1979/2001:  7  com¬ 
ments  that  this  tale  reflects  an  attitude  "contrary  to  the  ordinary  caste  hierar¬ 
chy  which  places  brahmans  at  the  apex".  Schubring  1962/2000:  32  sums  up 
that  "tradition  gave  great  importance  to  Mahavlra's  Kshatriya  and  not  Brah¬ 
man  descent";  cf.  also  Pande  1978:  53. 
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tiya/ksatriya)  before  brahmins,19  in  the  case  of  Asoka's  edicts  the 
sequence  of  such  listings  may  not  always  have  been  invested  with 
a  special  importance. 

Judging  from  the  picture  painted  in  the  early  discourses,  inter¬ 
relations  between  samanas  and  members  of  the  warrior  class  were 
less  problematic  than  between  samanas  and  brahmins.  Respect 
for  recluses  was  apparently  so  deeply  entrenched  in  ancient  In¬ 
dian  society  that  even  a  king  felt  that  he  should  not  openly  contra¬ 
dict  the  teachings  of  a  samana  living  in  his  realm.20  It  also  seems 
to  have  been  customary  for  kings  to  visit  a  samana  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  religious  instruction.21  [156] 

Nevertheless,  a  king  certainly  has  the  power  to  banish  a  sama¬ 
na  from  his  realm.22  This  ambivalence  between  respect  and  con¬ 
trol  could  underlie  the  famous  inquiry  of  King  Ajatasattu  in  the 


19  [201  Bucknell  2007:  21  note  59  notes  that  though  in  general  listing  of  classes  in 
the  discourses  begin  with  the  warrior  class,  an  exception  can  be  found  in  MN 
96  at  MN  II  177,22  (and  in  its  parallel  MA  150  at  T  I  661a7)  where  such  a  list¬ 
ing  begins  with  the  brahmins.  This  departure  from  the  usual  sequence  reflects 
the  particular  circumstances  of  this  passage,  where  the  speaker  is  a  brahmin, 
who  naturally  puts  his  own  class  in  first  position.  According  to  Fick  1897:  55- 
56,  the  precedence  given  to  the  khattiyas  in  this  way  could  be  reflecting  an  ac¬ 
tual  hierarchy  of  power  prevalent  in  north-eastern  India  of  that  time.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  his  suggestion  he  quotes  DN  3  at  DN  I  91,11,  where  the  brahmin  Am- 
battha  complains  about  the  lack  of  respect  with  which  the  Sakyan  khattiyas 
treated  him  on  a  former  occasion;  and  DN  3  at  DN  I  103,21,  according  to  which 
King  Pasenadi  did  not  allow  the  eminent  brahmin  Pokkharasadi  a  direct  audi¬ 
ence  face  to  face,  but  would  converse  with  him  only  through  a  curtain. 

20  1211  DN  2  at  DN  I  53,8:  katham  hi  nama  mdcliso  samanam  ...  vijite  vasantam 
apasadetabbam  manheyya?  Thapar  1984/2001 :  154  explains  that  "sramanas  ... 
had  large  followings.  Their  popularity  would  lead  those  in  power  to  treat  them 
with  respect". 

21  [221  E.g.,  SN  44.1  at  SN  IV  374,11,  where  the  teacher  approached  by  the  king 
of  the  country  is  the  Buddhist  nun  Khema. 

22  1231  MN  90  at  MN  II  131,5. 
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Samannaphala-sutta  regarding  the  purpose  and  benefits  of  being 
a  samana.23  Macqueen  (1988:  206)  comments:  "Ajatasatru  was 
king  and  overseer  of  a  region  apparently  much  frequented  by  sra- 
manas,  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  interested  in  having  the  status  of 
this  sizeable  group  of  people  clarified".24 

For  the  householder  in  general,  to  see  a  samana  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  blessing,25  as  it  affords  an  occasion  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  male  or  female  householder  who  approaches  samanas  and 
inquires  about  proper  moral  conduct  will  be  endowed  with  wis¬ 
dom  even  in  the  next  life.26  The  function  of  samanas  as  teachers 
would  have  been  a  common  notion,  since  a  standard  listing  of 
sources  for  knowledge  mentions  respect  for  a  particular  samana 


23  [24]  DN  2  at  DN  151,19  reports  the  king's  inquiry  about  a  "fruit  of  recluse-ship 
visible  here  and  now",  ditthe  va  dhamme  sanditthikam  samannaphalam. 

24  [251  Macqueen  1988:  206,  207  and  209  further  comments  that  "it  may  in  fact  be 
the  case  that,  like  others  of  his  time,  he  [the  king]  was  annoyed  at  their  [the 
sramanas']  pretensions  ...  so  he  presents  the  Buddha  with  a  dilemma.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  sramana's  work  brings  him  concrete,  present  and  visible  re¬ 
sults,  then  his  occupation  is  like  those  of  ordinary  folk  and  ...  he  would  not  in 
this  case  be  exempt  from  the  duties  that  kings  felt  free  to  impose  upon  people 
in  secular  occupations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sramana  does  not  win  such 
fruits  ...  one  may  question  his  right  to  receive  the  donations  (concrete  and  visi¬ 
ble)  of  the  populace".  Given  that  "criticism  of  the  sramana's  parasitical  mode 
of  life  is  well  attested  in  the  literature  of  this  period",  "Ajatasatru  puts  the  sra¬ 
mana  on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  man  and  asks  him  to  stand  up  and  give 
account  of  himself".  Thapar  1976/1978:  86  explains  that  "the  authoritarian 
trends  in  the  states  emerging  in  the  mid-first  millennium  B.C.  were  not  always 
sympathetic  to  wanderers.  They  were  often  seen  as  people  escaping  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  socio-political  demands.  Their  survival  as  free  thinkers  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  being  able  to  assert  the  right  to  an  alternative  life".  Cf.  also 
Warder  1956:  55,  who  notes  that  the  sramana  lifestyle  was  "threatened  by  po¬ 
litical  changes  in  the  Ganges  region". 

25  [261  Sn  266:  samandnan  ca  dassanam  ...  etam  mangalam  uttamam. 

26  1271  MN  135  at  MN  III  206, 1 . 
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as  a  basis  for  holding  a  particular  opinion  or  view.27 

While  a  samana  is  expected  to  provide  instruction  and  reli¬ 
gious  inspiration  to  laity,  a  householder  should  be  respectful 
towards  samanas  and  supply  them  with  their  daily  needs. 2S  The 
need  to  behave  respectfully  extends  even  to  family  members,  as  a 
samana  can  expect  worship  from  his  mother,  father  or  brother.29 

This  nuance  of  respect  leads  me  over  to  the  more  normative 
use  of  the  term,  where  samana  as  an  honorific  epithet  stands  rep¬ 
resentative  for  some  degree  of  accomplishment.  An  important  re¬ 
quirement  for  living  up  to  the  status  of  a  samana  was,  according 
to  ancient  Indian  standards,  harmlessness.  A  recluse  should  never 
retaliate  when  being  abused,30  and  should  quite  literally  'put  away 


27  [281  E.g.,  AN  3.65  at  AN  I  190,17:  samano  no  garu.  According  to  Bhagat  1976: 
328,  "the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  literature  assign  an  important  part  to  the  srama- 
na  ...  whose  function  was  intellectual  guidance  and  spiritual  instruction".  Dutt 
1957:  30  explains  that  "the  position  of  a  samana  ...  was  equally  that  of  a  pre¬ 
ceptor,  preacher  and  religious  leader". 

2S  [291  E.g.,  SN  3.21  at  SN  I  96,12.  Jain  1947:  192  indicates  that  samanas  "were 
highly  respected  ...  the  common  people  paid  them  respects,  called  on  them  ... 
put  them  their  queries,  offered  them  food,  provided  them  with  shelter  ...  and 
other  necessities  of  life".  On  lay  support  of  samanas,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Buddhist  monks;  cf„  e.g.,  Spiro  1970/1982:  103-111,  Strenski  1983:  471-476 
and  Freiberger  2000:  168-195. 

29  [301  SN  1.81  at  SN  I  45,6.  Jain  1990:  346  notes  that  in  Buddhist  and  Jain  circles 
samanas  "are  accorded  high  honour  both  within  their  circles  and  without". 
Dutt  1924/1996:  55  explains  that  the  samana  "is  honoured  as  much  as  a  Brah- 
mana  because  his  function  is  the  same,  namely,  intellectual  guidance  and  spiri¬ 
tual  instruction".  Karunaratna  2006:  660  adds  that  it  was  also  "by  the  practice 
of  austerities  [that]  the  samanas  came  to  be  a  highly  respected  category  on  a 
par  with  the  mainstream  brahmana  religieux". 

30  1311  AN  6.54  at  AN  III  371,10:  samano  akkosantam  na  paccakkosati,  rosantam 
na  patirosati,  bhandantam  na  patibhandati,  evam  ...  samano  samanadhamme 
thito  hoti  (Ce:  rosentam  and  patiroseti). 
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the  rod'  in  regard  to  all  living  beings.31  A  true  samana  is  intent  on 
patience  and  gentleness,32  hence  one  who  harms  others  is  not  a 

33 

true  samana. 

Other  aspects  of  a  true  samana' s  mode  of  conduct  can  be  de¬ 
duced  from  a  listing  of  the  types  of  happiness  associated  with  the 
lifestyle  of  a  samana,  which  are  contentment  with  any  requisite 
and  delight  in  a  life  of  celibacy.34  Another  element  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  samana  is  truthfulness,  hence  one  who  utters  false¬ 
hood  cannot  claim  to  be  a  samana,  even  if  he  has  a  shaven  head.35 
Those  who  are  not  true  to  the  basic  requirements  of  the  samana 
ideal  are  therefore  a  "corruption  of  a  recluse",  the  "chaff  of  a  re¬ 
cluse",  not  worthy  of  associating  with  true  samanas36  [157] 


31  [32]  Dhp  142:  sabbesu  bhutesu  nidhaya  dandam  ...  so  samano. 

32  [331 

1  J  AN  6.52  at  AN  III  363,24:  samana  ...  khantisoraccddhippayd,  adding  as 
other  qualities  of  samanas  that  they  apply  themselves  to  wisdom,  are  deter¬ 
mined  on  [maintaining]  moral  conduct,  adhere  to  'nothing'  and  have  Nirvana 
as  their  goal. 

33  [34]  pjjp  jgq.  na  Samano  hoti param  vihethayanto. 

34  [35]  5.128  at  AN  III  146,18.  Another  related  aspect  is  taken  up  in  AN  10.101 

at  AN  V  210,8,  according  to  which  as  a  samana  one  should  repeatedly  reflect 
on  one's  status  as  an  outcast  (on  the  samana  vis-a-vis  the  four  classes  cf.  also 
DN  27  at  DN  III  95,22),  on  one's  livelihood  depending  on  others,  and  on  the 
need  to  behave  differently  [compared  to  earlier,  when  still  being  a  house¬ 
holder].  For  a  survey  of  qualities  that  are  appropriate  for  a  samana  cf.  also  Th 
587-596. 

35  [36]  j-jjjp  264:  na  mundakena  samano  ...  alikam  bhanam  ...  samano  kim  bha- 
vissati ? ;  cf.  also  Ud  3.6  at  Ud  29,4:  yamhi  na  maya  ...  so  samano  (Be:  yamhi). 
That  shaving  alone  does  not  suffice  for  becoming  a  true  samana  is  similarly 
stated  in  the  Jain  Uttaradhyayana-sutra  25.31,  Charpentier  1922:  184. 

36  [37]  an  8.10  at  AN  IV  169,9:  samanadusT  and  samanapaldpo ;  on  the  idea  of 
not  being  worthy  to  associate  with  true  samanas  cf.  the  event  described  in  AN 
8.20  at  AN  IV  206,4  (=  Ud  5.5  at  Ud  52,26  and  Vin  II  237,8).  The  notion  of 
"corruption"  recurs  in  a  listing  of  four  types  of  samanas  at  Sn  84,  one  of  which 
is  a  corrupter  of  the  path,  maggadiisT.  On  the  expression  asamana,  "not  a  true 
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While  these  requirements  of  moral  conduct  would  have  been 
commonly  accepted  standards  among  samanas  in  ancient  India, 
other  qualities  of  a  true  samana  acquire  a  more  distinctly  Bud¬ 
dhist  flavour.  Thus  according  to  the  two  Assapura-suttas  in  the 
Majjhima-nikdya,  in  addition  to  adherence  to  the  basics  of  ethical 
conduct,  other  qualities  more  closely  related  to  mental  cultivation 
and  the  growth  of  wisdom  are  required  for  living  up  to  being  a 
true  samana. 

The  recommendations  given  in  the  first  of  these  two  dis¬ 
courses,  the  Mahd-assapura-sutta,  proceed  from  purity  of  con¬ 
duct  -  via  restraint  of  the  senses,  moderation  in  regard  to  food, 
wakefulness,  the  development  of  mindfulness,  and  the  attainment 
of  deep  stages  of  concentration  -  to  the  realization  of  the  three 
higher  knowledges  ( tevijja ).37  The  Cula-assapura-sutta  builds  on 
the  same  theme  by  specifying  that  one  who  is  under  the  influence 
of  defilements  is  not  a  true  samana,  in  spite  of  having  adopted 
external  modes  of  conduct  or  forms  of  asceticism  in  vogue  among 
ancient  Indian  samanas .3S  In  sum,  what  makes  one  a  true  samana 
from  an  early  Buddhist  perspective  is,  besides  higher  virtue,  train¬ 
ing  in  the  higher  mind  and  in  higher  wisdom.39 

The  training  in  higher  wisdom  for  becoming  a  true  samana 
could  be  undertaken  by  developing  various  aspects  of  wisdom, 


recluse",  cf.  Horner  1938/1982:  lii. 

37  1381  MN  39  at  MN  I  271,6  to  280,34.  Chaudhary  1994:  127  explains  that  "in 
order  to  be  a  real  samana ,  one  has  to  have  inner  qualities,  one  has  to  be  pure 
in  respect  of  all  actions  mental,  vocal  and  physical". 

38  1391  MN  40  at  MN  I  281,1  to  284,30. 

39  [40]  38I  at  AN  I  229,3:  adhisTlasikkhdsamdddnam  adhicittasikkhdsamddd- 

nam  adhipanndsikkhdsamddanam.  Wiltshire  1990:  295  relates  the  threefold 
training  to  the  concept  of  harmlessness  so  central  to  the  notion  of  a  samana, 
suggesting  that  "in  its  proper  articulation,  avihimsa  entailed  discipline  of  the 
triple  faculties  of 'body',  'mind'  and  'speech'". 
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such  as  insight  into: 

impermanence,40 

honours  and  gains,41 

the  world,42 

feelings,43 

the  four  elements,44 

the  five  aggregates,45 

the  five  faculties,46 

the  six  senses  and  their  objects,47 

the  links  of  dependent  arising,48 

the  four  noble  truths.49 

From  the  perspective  of  developing  insight  into  the  four  noble 
truths,  then,  only  a  teaching  that  contains  the  noble  eightfold  path 
can  produce  the  four  types  of  true  samanas.50  These  four  repre- 


40  1411  AN  6.102  at  AN  III  443,12. 

41  1421  SN  17.25  at  SN  II  237,4,  SN  17.26  at  SN  II  237,11  and  SN  17.27  at  SN  II 
237,21  (here  and  elsewhere,  the  relevant  section  is  abbreviated  in  Ee). 

42  1431  AN  3.102  at  AN  I  260,26. 

43  1441  SN  36.26  at  SN  IV  234,29,  SN  36.27  at  SN  IV  235,7  and  SN  36.28  at  SN 
IV  235,13.  Cf.  also  SN  48.34  at  SN  V  208,16  and  SN  48.35  at  SN  V  209,3, 
where  insight  is  directed  to  the  five  faculties  of  sukha,  dukkha,  somanassa, 
domanassa  and  upe(k)kha. 

44  1451  SN  14.37  at  SN  II  176,6,  SN  14.38  at  SN  II  176,21  and  SN  14.39  at  SN  II 
177,10. 

45 1461  SN  22.50  at  SN  III  50,18,  SN  23.5  at  SN  III  192,8  and  SN  23.6  at  SN  III 
192,25. 

46  1471  SN  48.6  at  SN  V  195,4  and  SN  48.7  at  SN  V  195,25. 

47  1481  SN  48.29  at  SN  V  206,15  and  SN  48.30  at  SN  V  207, 1 . 

48  1491  SN  12.13  at  SN  II  15,6,  SN  12.29  at  SN  II  45,25  and  SN  12.71  at  SN  II 
129,13. 

49  1501  SN  56.22  at  SN  V  432,23  and  It  4.4  at  It  105,10. 

5°  [5i]  j-jjyj  at  jj  I5i,i0;  a  statement  also  made  in  MN  11  at  MN  I  63,26,  on 
which  cf.  also  Freiberger  2000:  89-92  and  Analayo  2009b. 
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sent  the  four  stages  of  awakening,51  which  are  elsewhere  also 
reckoned  as  the  true  fruits  of  recluse-ship. 1,2  Whereas  here  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  true  samana  stands  for  all  levels  of  awakening,  in  other 
passages  the  same  term  represents  the  highest  stage  of  full  awak¬ 
ening  alone.53  [158]  In  sum,  once  all  unwholesome  states  have 
been  pacified,  samita,  a  monk  becomes  a  true  samana,54  who  has 
gone  beyond  birth  and  death.55 


51  [52]  4  239  at  AN  II  238,11.  Another  set  of  four  types  of  samana  is  men¬ 

tioned  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  233,11,  distinguishing  between  those  who  are  "un- 
shakeable",  acala,  "blue  lotus",  paduma,  "white  lotus",  pundanka,  and  "re¬ 
fined",  sukhumdla.  According  to  AN  4.88  at  AN  II  88,ult.,  these  four  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  four  levels  of  awakening  and  would  thus  be  illustrating  the  same 
division  as  in  AN  4.239.  Other  modes  of  understanding  these  four  can  be 
found  in  AN  4.87  at  AN  II  86,30  and  AN  4.89  at  AN  II  89,27,  where  the  first 
of  the  four  stands  for  a  disciple  in  higher  training,  sekha,  while  the  other  three 
represent  different  types  of  arahants;  a  distinction  that  appears  to  also  be  im¬ 
plicit  in  AN  4.90  at  AN  II  90,20,  though  here  the  second  and  third  are  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  designated  as  arahants. 

52  153]  SN  45.35  at  SNV  25,7. 

53 1541  E.g.,  MN  40  at  MN  I  284,19,  which  makes  a  point  of  proclaiming  that  this 
status  can  be  reached  by  members  of  any  of  the  four  classes.  Another  instance 
would  be  SN  45.36  at  SN  V  25,16,  which  indicates  that  the  destruction  of  rdga, 
dosa  and  moha  is  the  essence  of  being  a  samana. 

54  1551  MN  39  at  MN  I  280,12:  samitassa  honti  pdpaka  akusald  dhammd  sankile- 
sikd  ponobhavikd  sadarci  dukkhavipakd  ayatirn  jdtijardmaraniyd,  evam  kho, 
bhikkhave,  bhikkhu  samano  hod  (Be  and  Se:  ponobbhavika,  Ce  and  Se:  jciti- 
jardmaramya)',  cf.  also  Dhp  265  (quoted  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter); 
and  AN  7.82  at  AN  IV  144,22  which  after  listing  seven  types  of  defilements  - 
among  them  the  root  defilements  of  rdga,  dosa  and  moha  -  indicates  that  paci¬ 
fying  them  makes  one  a  recluse,  samitatta  samano  hoti.  According  to  Franke 
1913:  305  and  note  2,  the  term  samana/ sramana  derives  from  ysram,  "to  en¬ 
deavour",  hence  the  relation  to  slsam,  "to  pacify"  (alluded  at  in  the  present 
passages)  is  only  a  playful  etymology  of  the  type  often  employed  in  the  early 
discourses. 

55 1561  Sn  520:  jatimaranam  upativatto  samano  tadi  pavuccate  tathattd. 
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These  passages  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  a  general  code  of 
moral  conduct  shared  among  most  ancient  Indian  samanas,  the 
notion  of  what  makes  one  a  true  recluse  was  invested  in  early 
Buddhism  with  a  specific  set  of  values. 

This  becomes  particularly  evident  in  some  discourses  that  por¬ 
tray  how  contemporary  practitioners,  who  are  depicted  as  holding 
themselves  to  be  accomplished  samanas  already,  encounter  the 
Buddha,  go  forth  under  him  and  eventually  reach  full  liberation. 
According  to  these  discourses,  such  converts  thereon  proclaim 
that  they  had  earlier  been  deluding  themselves,  since  only  now 
have  they  really  become  true  samanas.56 

The  underlying  contrast  in  these  passages  between  the  notion 
of  a  true  samana  held  among  contemporary  practitioners  and  its 
implications  in  early  Buddhist  circles  forms  the  central  theme  of 
the  Samanamandika-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya. 

Translation 

Discourse  to  the  Carpenter  Pancakanga57  [720b] 

1 .  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  SavatthI,  staying  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park. 


56  1571  E.g.,  MN  27  at  MN  I  177,20  or  MN  89  at  MN  II  123,19;  cf.  also  DN  8  at 
DN  I  167,14,  where  the  Buddhist  notion  of  being  a  true  samana  is  contrasted 
to  the  qualities  associated  with  this  concept  among  contemporary  ascetics. 

57  [6i]  transjate(j  text  js  mA  179  at  T  I  720a28  to  721cl9,  which  at  T  I  720a28 
gives  the  discourse's  title  as  / 1  AT-'I T .  literally  "Master  Five-limb",  where 

would  correspond  to  thapati,  which  according  to  the  Pali  commentary,  Ps 
III  1 14,5,  qualifies  Pancakanga  as  a  "foremost  carpenter",  vaddhakljetthaka.  A 
reference  to  the  present  discourse  in  the  Vyakhyayukti  in  Lee  2001:  14,12  gives 
the  title  as  yan  lag  Inga  pa’i  phya  mkhan  gyi  mdo,  which  Skilling  2000:  342 
reconstructs  as  *Pancangasthapati-sutra.  A  comparative  study  of  MN  78  and 
MA  179  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2011a:  424 — 43 1 . 
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2.  At  that  time,  the  carpenter  Pancakanga  had  left  SavatthI 
at  dawn  and  was  approaching  the  place  where  the  Buddha  was 
staying,  with  the  intention  to  see  and  pay  respects  to  the  Blessed 
One.  [Then]  the  carpenter  Pancakanga  had  the  following 
thought:  "For  the  time  being  [it  would  be  better]  to  put  off  go¬ 
ing  to  see  the  Buddha,  [as]  the  Blessed  One  and  the  venerable 
monks  would  probably  [still]  be  sitting  in  meditation.  1  might 
now  rather  visit  Mallika's  Single -hall  Park  of  heterodox  practi¬ 
tioners.58  [159]  Thereon  the  carpenter  Pancakanga,  to  entertain 
and  amuse  [himself],59  took  the  path  to  Tinduka  plantation,60 in 
order  to  visit  Mallika's  Single-hall  Park  of  heterodox  practitio¬ 
ners. 

3.  At  that  time,  in  Mallika's  Single -hall  Park  of  heterodox 
practitioners  there  was  the  heterodox  practitioner  Samana- 
mundikaputta, 61  a  great  leader,  teacher  of  a  congregation, 
esteemed  by  the  people,  a  teacher  who  was  presiding  over  a 
great  community  of  five  hundred  heterodox  practitioners.62 


58  [62]  jyj^  at  T  I  720b5:  — which  would  correspond  to  the 
ekasalaka  mallikdya  drama  mentioned  in  MN  78  at  MN  II  23,8.  A  reference 
to  this  location  in  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the  Prsthapala-sutra,  folio  416r4  in 
Melzer  2006:  244,  reads  yenaikasdlamdlikdnyatirthikaparivrdjakdndm  drama; 
cf.  also  the  unnumbered  Hoernle  fragment  (photograph  179),  no.  132  in  Hart¬ 
mann  1991:  236  V2:  [li]kd  any(a)[t](Tr)[th](ikaparivrdjakah)  and  V3:  eka- 
sdlam  [d](rdmam). 

59  1631  MA  179  at  T  I  720b6:  MN  78  does  not  mention  that  he  had  the 

intention  to  entertain  or  amuse  himself. 

6°  1641  MA.  179  at  T  I  720b6:  rftSMP'iflth  which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  tindukd- 
dra  in  MN  78  at  MN  II  23,7. 

61  [651MA  179  at  T  I  720b8:  literally  "recluse  man  gji's  son",  (cf.  the 

Early  Middle  Chinese  pronunciation  given  in  Pulleyblank  1991:  323  and  244 
for  and  (/))-.  This  is  closer  to  the  name  given  in  Be  and  Se  as  Samanamundi- 
kaputta,  as  against  Samanamandikaputta  in  Ce  and  Ee. 

62 1661  Be  and  Se  agree  with  MA  179  on  the  count  of  disciples,  whereas  Ce  counts 
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He  was  with  a  tumultuous  company  that  was  creating  a 
great  clamour,  being  very  noisy  and  discussing  various  types 
of  irrelevant  talk,63  namely  talk  about  kings,  talk  about  thieves, 
talk  about  battles  and  quarrels,  talk  about  drinks  and  food,  talk 
about  robes  and  blankets,  talk  about  married  women,  talk  about 
girls,  talk  about  adulterous  women,  talk  about  the  world,  talk 
about  wrong  practice,  talk  about  the  contents  of  the  ocean, 
having  gathered  in  this  way  to  talk  various  types  of  irrelevant 
talk.64 

Seeing  from  afar  the  carpenter  Pancakanga  coming,  the 
heterodox  practitioner  Samanamundikaputta  admonished  his 
own  congregation:  "Keep  silent!  Be  silent  and  do  not  speak 
another  word!  It  is  proper  for  you  to  collect  and  control  your¬ 
selves.  There  is  a  disciple  of  the  recluse  Gotama  coming,  the 
carpenter  Pancakanga.  Of  those  who  are  householder  disciples 
of  the  recluse  Gotama  living  in  SavatthI,  none  surpasses  the 
carpenter  Pancakanga.65  Why  [should  you  be  silent]?  [Because] 
he  delights  in  silence  and  praises  silence.  If  he  sees  that  this 
congregation  is  silent,  perhaps  he  will  come  forward."  At  that 
time,  after  the  heterodox  practitioner  Samanamundikaputta 


seven  hundred  and  Ee  (MN  II  23,1)  only  three  hundred  disciples. 

63 1671 MA  179  at  T  I  720bll:  literally  "animal  talk",  equivalent  to  ti- 

racchanakatha  in  MN  78  at  MN  II  23,14;  cf.  also  above  page  83  note  6. 

64  [68]  jjjg  listings  in  the  two  versions  differ,  paralleling  in  several  respects  the 
differences  noted  above  page  83  note  7.  Both  mention  talk  about:  kings,  thieves, 
battles,  food,  drink,  clothes,  women,  the  world  and  the  ocean.  Unlike  MA  207, 
MA  179  at  T  I  720bl3  also  mentions  "talk  about  wrong  practice"  or  perhaps 
"talk  about  [those  who]  practice  wrongly",  r« -fi! jd  (which  may  correspond  to 
the  expression  micchapatipanna  found  in  other  contexts  in  the  Pali  discourses). 
For  a  study  of  the  listings  of  such  talks  in  DN  2  in  comparison  with  the  San- 
ghabhedavastu  version  cf.  Ramers  1996:  238-253. 

65  [69]  jyjj^  at  jyjjgj  ij  23,27  indicates  only  that  Pancakanga  is  one  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha's  disciples  at  SavatthI,  not  that  he  is  unsurpassed  among  them. 
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had  stopped  [the  talking  of]  his  congregation,  he  remained 
silent  himself. 

4.  Then  the  carpenter  Pancakanga  approached  the  hetero¬ 
dox  practitioner  Samanamundikaputta,  exchanged  greetings 
with  him  and  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side.  The  heterodox 
practitioner  Samanamundikaputta  said: 

5.  "Carpenter,  if  [someone]  is  endowed  with  four  qualities, 
1  designate  him  as  accomplished  in  wholesomeness,  supreme 
in  wholesomeness,  an  unsurpassable  person  who  has  attained 
the  supreme  essence  and  has  the  nature  of  a  genuine  recluse. 
What  are  the  four?  With  the  body  he  does  not  do  evil  deeds, 
with  the  mouth  he  does  not  speak  evil  words,  he  does  not  en¬ 
gage  in  wrong  livelihood  and  does  not  think  evil  thoughts.66 
[160]  Carpenter,  if  [someone]  is  endowed  with  these  four 
qualities  I  designate  him  as  accomplished  in  wholesomeness, 
supreme  in  wholesomeness,  an  unsurpassable  person  who  has 
attained  the  supreme  essence  and  has  the  nature  of  a  genuine 
recluse." 

6.  On  hearing  the  proposition  made  by  the  heterodox  prac¬ 
titioner  Samanamundikaputta,  the  carpenter  Pancakanga  nei¬ 
ther  agreed  nor  disagreed.  [Instead],  he  got  up  from  his  seat 
and  left,  [thinking]:  "I  shall  personally  approach  the  Buddha 
and  inquire  about  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said  like  this 
[by  Samanamundikaputta]."  [720c] 

7.  He  approached  the  Buddha,  bowed  down  with  his  head 
to  pay  respects  and  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side.  Then  he  re¬ 
ported  the  entire  conversation  with  the  heterodox  practitioner 
Samanamundikaputta  to  the  Buddha.  Having  heard  it,  the 
Blessed  One  said: 


66  [701  A  difference  in  the  sequence  of  listing  these  four  is  that  MN  78  at  MN  II 
24,8  mentions  thoughts  before  livelihood. 
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8.  "Carpenter,  if  what  the  heterodox  practitioner  Samana- 
mundikaputta  proposes  were  indeed  the  case,  then  a  small  in¬ 
fant  with  tender  limbs,  lying  on  his  back  asleep,67  would  also 
be  accomplished  in  wholesomeness,  foremost  in  wholesome¬ 
ness,  an  unsurpassable  person  who  has  attained  the  supreme 
essence  and  has  the  nature  of  a  genuine  recluse. 

"Carpenter,  a  small  infant  has  not  yet  a  perception  of  the 
body,  what  to  say  of  him  engaging  in  evil  bodily  deeds,  [when 
he]  is  only  able  to  move  the  body  [a  little]?  Carpenter,  a  small 
infant  has  not  yet  a  perception  of  the  mouth,  what  to  say  of 
him  speaking  evil  words,  [when  he]  is  only  able  to  cry?  Car¬ 
penter,  a  small  infant  has  not  yet  a  perception  of  livelihood, 
what  to  say  of  him  engaging  in  wrong  livelihood,  [when  he]  is 
only  moaning?68  Carpenter,  a  small  infant  has  not  yet  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  thoughts,  what  to  say  of  him  engaging  in  evil  thoughts, 
[when  he]  only  thinks  of  the  mother's  milk?69 

"Carpenter,  if  it  were  as  the  heterodox  practitioner  Samana- 
mundikaputta  proposes,  then  a  small  infant  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  wholesomeness,  foremost  in  wholesomeness,  an  un¬ 
surpassable  person  who  has  attained  the  supreme  essence  and 
has  the  nature  of  a  genuine  recluse. 

9.  "Carpenter,  if  someone  is  endowed  with  four  qualities,  I 
designate  him  as  accomplished  in  wholesomeness,  supreme  in 
wholesomeness,  but  he  is  not  yet  an  unsurpassable  person,  has 
not  attained  the  supreme  essence,  does  not  have  the  nature  of  a 
genuine  recluse.70  [161] 


67  [711  MN  78  at  MN  II  24,23  does  not  specify  that  the  child  is  asleep. 

68  1721  MN  78  at  MN  II  25,1  instead  refers  to  the  mother's  milk,  matuthanna,  as 
'livelihood'. 

69  [73]  ^  a(  u  24  33  instead  mentions  merely  sulking,  vikujjitamatta  (Be: 

vikujita °,  Ce:  vikujita °)  as  'intention'. 

70  [74]  Accorcling  to  MN  78  at  MN  II  25,7,  someone  endowed  with  these  four  quali- 
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"What  are  the  four?  With  the  body  he  does  not  do  evil  deeds, 
with  the  mouth  he  does  not  speak  evil  words,  he  does  not  en¬ 
gage  in  wrong  livelihood  and  does  not  think  evil  thoughts. 

"Carpenter,  if  someone  is  endowed  with  these  four  quali¬ 
ties,  1  designate  him  as  accomplished  in  wholesomeness,  su¬ 
preme  in  wholesomeness,  but  he  is  not  yet  an  unsurpassable 
person,  has  not  attained  the  supreme  essence,  does  not  have 
the  nature  of  a  genuine  recluse.71 

"Carpenter,  bodily  deeds  and  verbal  deeds  I  designate  as 
conduct  {slid).  Carpenter,  thoughts  I  designate  as  belonging  to 
the  mind  and  being  related  to  the  mind's  characteristics.72 

"Carpenter,  1  say  one  should  know  unwholesome  conduct, 
one  should  know  from  where  unwholesome  conduct  arises, 
one  should  know  where  unwholesome  conduct  is  eradicated 
without  remainder,  where  it  is  destroyed  without  remainder, 
and  one  should  know:  'By  what  practice  does  a  noble  disciple 
eradicate  unwholesome  conduct?' 

"Carpenter,  I  say  one  should  know  wholesome  conduct, 
one  should  know  from  where  wholesome  conduct  arises,  one 
should  know  where  wholesome  conduct  is  eradicated  without 
remainder,  where  it  is  destroyed  without  remainder,  and  one 
should  know:  'By  what  practice  does  a  noble  disciple  eradicate 
wholesome  conduct?' 

"Carpenter,  I  say  one  should  know  unwholesome  thoughts, 
one  should  know  from  where  unwholesome  thoughts  arise, 
one  should  know  where  unwholesome  thoughts  are  eradicated 


ties  is  not  accomplished  in  wholesomeness  and  not  supreme  in  wholesome¬ 
ness,  na  c'eva  sampannakusalam  na  paramakusalam. 

71  [75]  jjjjg  juncture>  MN  78  at  MN  II  25,18  announces  that  one  endowed  with 
ten  qualities  is  a  true  recluse,  an  announcement  taken  up  again  at  the  end  of 
the  discourse,  MN  78  at  MN  II  28,34. 

72  [761  This  paragraph  has  no  counterpart  in  MN  78. 
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without  remainder,  where  they  are  destroyed  without  remain¬ 
der,  and  one  should  know:  'By  what  practice  does  a  noble  dis¬ 
ciple  eradicate  unwholesome  thoughts?1 

"Carpenter,  1  say  one  should  know  wholesome  thoughts, 
one  should  know  from  where  wholesome  thoughts  arise,  one 
should  know  where  wholesome  thoughts  are  eradicated  with¬ 
out  remainder,  [721a]  where  they  are  destroyed  without  re¬ 
mainder,  and  one  should  know:  'By  what  practice  does  a  noble 
disciple  eradicate  wholesome  thoughts?' 

10.  "Carpenter,  what  is  unwholesome  conduct?  Unwhole¬ 
some  bodily  conduct,  unwholesome  verbal  [conduct],  [un¬ 
wholesome]  mental  conduct  -  this  is  reckoned  to  be  unwhole¬ 
some  conduct.73  [162] 

"Carpenter,  from  where  does  this  unwholesome  conduct 
arise?  I  declare  the  place  from  which  it  arises:  One  should 
know  that  it  arises  from  the  mind.  What  kind  of  mind?74  A 
mind  with  sensual  desire,  with  ill  will  [or]  with  delusion  -  one 
should  know  that  unwholesome  conduct  arises  from  this  kind 
of  mind. 

"Carpenter  where  is  unwholesome  conduct  eradicated 
without  remainder,  where  is  it  destroyed  without  remainder? 
[When]  a  learned  noble  disciple  abandons  unwholesome  bod¬ 
ily  conduct  and  develops  wholesome  bodily  conduct,  aban¬ 
dons  unwholesome  verbal  and  mental  conduct  and  develops 


73  T771 

1  1  MN  78  at  MN  II  26,10  instead  defines  unwholesome  conduct  as  covering 
unwholesome  bodily  action,  unwholesome  verbal  action  and  evil  forms  of 
livelihood. 

74  [781  MN  78  at  MN  II  26,14  precedes  its  listing  of  a  mind  with  sensual  desire, 
etc.,  by  indicating  that  the  mind  can  be  of  many  and  various  types  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects,  cittam  pi  hi  bahu  anekavidliam  nanappakdrakam  (Be  and  Ce: 
bahum). 
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wholesome  verbal  and  mental  conduct,75  this  is  where  un¬ 
wholesome  conduct  is  eradicated  without  remainder,  destroyed 
without  remainder. 

"Carpenter,  by  what  practice  does  a  noble  disciple  eradicate 
unwholesome  conduct?  When  a  learned  noble  disciple  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  body  contemplates  the  internal  body  ...  {up  to)  ... 
feelings  ...  states  of  mind  ...  in  regard  to  dharmas  contemplates 
dharmas  -  practising  like  this  a  noble  disciple  eradicates  un¬ 
wholesome  conduct.76 

11.  "Carpenter,  what  is  wholesome  conduct?  Wholesome 
bodily  conduct,  wholesome  verbal  [conduct],  [wholesome] 
mental  conduct  -  this  is  reckoned  to  be  wholesome  conduct.77 

"Carpenter,  from  where  does  this  wholesome  conduct  arise? 
1  declare  the  place  from  which  it  arises:  One  should  know  that 
it  arises  from  the  mind.  What  kind  of  mind'?77  A  mind  free 
from  sensual  desire,  free  from  ill  will  [and]  free  from  delu¬ 
sion  -  one  should  know  that  wholesome  conduct  arises  from 
this  kind  of  mind.79 

"Carpenter,  where  is  wholesome  conduct  eradicated  with- 


75  1791  MN  78  at  MN  II  26,21  also  mentions  the  need  to  abandon  wrong  livelihood. 

76  [80]  MN  78  at  MN  II  26,24  instead  mentions  the  four  right  efforts  for  eradicat¬ 
ing  unwholesome  conduct;  for  a  discussion  of  their  relevance  to  the  present 
discourse  cf.  Gethin  1992:  76-78. 

77  [811  MN  78  at  MN  II  27,3  instead  defines  wholesome  conduct  in  terms  of 

wholesome  bodily  action,  wholesome  verbal  action  and  purified  livelihood. 

78  T821 

1  ~J  MN  78  at  MN  II  27,8  precedes  its  listing  of  a  mind  free  from  sensual  desire 
etc.  by  indicating  that  the  mind  can  be  of  many  kinds,  of  various  kinds  and  of 
different  aspects. 

79  1831  Skilling  2000:  342  notes  that  a  counterpart  to  this  passage  is  preserved  as  a 
discourse  quotation  in  the  Vyakhyayukti;  cf.  Lee  2001:  14.13:  dge  ba’i  tshul 
khrims  ’di  dag  ni  sems  kyis  lain  nas  bslang  ba  dag  ste,  sems  de  gang  zhe  na,  dod 
chags  dang  bral  ba  dang  zhe  sdang  dang  bral  ba  dang,  gti  mug  dang  bral  ba 
yin  no. 
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out  remainder,  destroyed  without  remainder?  When  a  learned 
noble  disciple  practises  virtue  without  being  attached  to  this 
virtue,80  this  is  where  wholesome  conduct  is  eradicated  with¬ 
out  remainder,  destroyed  without  remainder. 

"Carpenter,  by  what  practice  does  a  noble  disciple  eradicate 
wholesome  conduct?  When  a  learned  noble  disciple  in  regard 
to  the  body  contemplates  the  internal  body  ...  (up  to)  ...  feel¬ 
ings  ...  states  of  mind  ...  in  regard  to  dharmas  contemplates 
dharmas  -  practising  like  this  a  noble  disciple  eradicates  whole¬ 
some  conduct.81  [163] 

12.  "Carpenter,  what  are  unwholesome  thoughts?  Thoughts 
of  sensuality,  thoughts  of  ill  will  and  thoughts  of  harming  - 
these  are  reckoned  to  be  unwholesome  thoughts. 

"Carpenter,  from  where  do  unwholesome  thoughts  arise?  I 
declare  the  place  from  which  they  arise:  One  should  know  that 
they  arise  from  perception.  What  kind  of  perception?  1  say, 
perceptions  are  of  many  kinds,  of  numberless  kinds,  with  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  volitional  formations,  such  as  perceptions  of  sen¬ 
suality,  perceptions  of  ill  will  and  perceptions  of  harming. 

"Carpenter,  because  of  perceptions  based  on  the  element  of 
sensual  desire  in  living  beings,  unwholesome  thoughts  arise 
that  are  in  conformity  with  the  element  of  sensual  desire.  If 
there  are  [such]  perceptions,  then  because  of  those  perceptions 
unwholesome  thoughts  arise  in  conformity  with  the  element  of 
sensual  desire.  Carpenter,  because  of  perceptions  based  on  the 
elements  of  ill  will  and  harming  in  living  beings,  unwhole- 


8°  t84]  MN  78  at  MN  II  27,12  adds  that  the  noble  disciple  understands  as  it  really 
is  the  liberation  of  the  mind  and  liberation  by  wisdom  where  wholesome  con¬ 
duct  ceases,  tan  ca  cetovimuttim  pannavimuttim  yathabhiitam  pajanati ,  yatth' 
assa  te  kusalasild  aparisesa  nirujjhanti. 

81  [851  MN  78  at  MN  II  27,15  instead  mentions  the  four  right  efforts  for  eradicat¬ 
ing  wholesome  conduct. 
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some  thoughts  arise  that  are  in  conformity  with  the  elements 
of  ill  will  and  harming.  If  there  are  [such]  perceptions,  then 
because  of  those  perceptions  unwholesome  thoughts  arise  in 
conformity  with  the  elements  of  ill  will  and  harming.  This  is 

[how]  unwholesome  thoughts  arise  from  this  kind  of  percep- 

..  82 

tion. 

"Carpenter,  where  are  unwholesome  thoughts  eradicated 
without  remainder,  [721b]  where  are  they  destroyed  without 
remainder?  When  a  learned  noble  disciple,  secluded  from  sen¬ 
sual  desires  and  secluded  from  evil  and  unwholesome  qualities, 
with  [directed]  awareness  and  contemplation,83  with  joy  and 
happiness  born  of  seclusion,  dwells  having  attained  the  first 
absorption.  This  is  [how]  unwholesome  thoughts  are  eradi¬ 
cated  without  remainder,  destroyed  without  remainder. 

"Carpenter,  by  what  practice  does  a  noble  disciple  eradicate 
unwholesome  thoughts?  When  a  learned  noble  disciple  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  body  contemplates  the  internal  body  ...  (up  to)  ... 
feelings  ...  states  of  mind  ...  in  regard  to  dharmas  contemplates 
dharmas  -  practising  like  this  a  noble  disciple  eradicates  un¬ 
wholesome  thoughts.84 

13.  "Carpenter,  what  are  wholesome  thoughts?  Thoughts 
free  from  sensuality,  thoughts  free  from  ill  will  and  thoughts 
free  from  harming  -  these  are  reckoned  to  be  wholesome 
thoughts.  [164] 


82  [861  This  paragraph,  relating  unwholesome  thoughts  to  the  corresponding  'ele¬ 
ments',  is  without  a  counterpart  in  MN  78. 

83 1871 MA  179  at  T  I  72  lb2:  jg,  TfE,  which  in  the  present  context  are  coun¬ 
terparts  to  vitakka  and  victim  in  the  standard  description  of  the  first  jhtina  in 
Pali  discourses;  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  1  at  DN  I  37,2  (MN  78  at  MN  II  28,1  abbreviates 
this  part). 

84  [881  MN  78  at  MN  II  28,4  instead  mentions  the  four  right  efforts  for  eradicating 
unwholesome  thoughts. 
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"Carpenter,  from  where  do  wholesome  thoughts  arise?  I 
declare  the  place  from  which  they  arise:  One  should  know  that 
they  arise  from  perception.  What  kind  of  perception?  1  say, 
perceptions  are  of  many  kinds,  of  numberless  kinds,  with  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  volitional  formations,  such  as  perceptions  free 
from  sensuality,  perceptions  free  from  ill  will  and  perceptions 
free  from  harming. 

"Carpenter,  because  of  perceptions  based  on  the  element  of 
absence  of  sensual  desire  in  living  beings,  wholesome  thoughts 
arise  that  are  in  conformity  with  the  element  of  absence  of  sen¬ 
sual  desire.  If  there  are  [such]  perceptions,  because  of  those 
perceptions  wholesome  thoughts  arise  in  conformity  with  the 
element  of  absence  of  sensual  desires.  Carpenter,  because  of 
perceptions  based  on  the  elements  of  non-ill  will  and  non¬ 
harming  in  living  beings,  wholesome  thoughts  arise  that  are  in 
conformity  with  the  elements  of  non-ill  will  and  non-harming. 
If  there  are  [such]  perceptions,  then  because  of  those  percep¬ 
tions  wholesome  thoughts  arise  in  conformity  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  non-ill  will  and  non-harming.  This  is  [how]  whole¬ 
some  thoughts  arise  from  this  kind  of  perception.85 

"Carpenter,  where  are  wholesome  thoughts  eradicated 
without  remainder,  where  are  they  destroyed  without  remain¬ 
der?  When  a  learned  noble  disciple,  with  the  cessation  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  with  the  earlier  cessation  of  joy  and  dis¬ 
pleasure,  with  neither-pain-nor-pleasure,  equanimity,  mindful¬ 
ness  and  purity,  dwells  having  attained  the  fourth  absorption.86 


85  [89]  paragraph  relating  wholesome  thoughts  to  the  corresponding  'ele¬ 
ments',  is  without  a  counterpart  in  MN  78. 

86  [90]  According  to  MN  78  at  MN  II  28,22,  the  cessation  of  wholesome  thoughts 
takes  place  already  with  the  second  jhana,  a  position  probably  taken  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  cessation  of  vitakka  and  vicara  that  is  characteristic  of  this  level 
of  absorption. 
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This  is  [how]  wholesome  thoughts  are  eradicated  without  re¬ 
mainder,  destroyed  without  remainder. 

"Carpenter,  by  what  practice  does  a  noble  disciple  eradicate 
wholesome  thoughts?  When  a  learned  noble  disciple  in  regard 
to  the  body  contemplates  the  internal  body  ...  (up  to)  ...  feel¬ 
ings  ...  states  of  mind  ...  in  regard  to  dharmas  contemplates 
dharmas  -  practising  like  this  a  noble  disciple  eradicates  whole¬ 
some  thoughts.87 

"Carpenter,  by  wisely  contemplating  a  learned  noble  disci¬ 
ple  knows  unwholesome  conduct  as  it  really  is,  knows  as  it 
really  is  from  where  unwholesome  conduct  arises,  and  by 
wisely  contemplating  knows  as  it  really  is  how  this  unwhole¬ 
some  conduct  is  eradicated  without  remainder,  destroyed  with¬ 
out  remainder.  A  noble  disciple  who  practises  like  this  comes 
to  know  the  cessation  of  unwholesome  conduct  as  it  really  is. 
[165] 

"By  wisely  contemplating  [a  noble  disciple]  knows  whole¬ 
some  conduct  as  it  really  is,  knows  as  it  really  is  from  where 
wholesome  conduct  arises,  and  by  wisely  contemplating  knows 
as  it  really  is  how  this  wholesome  conduct  is  eradicated  with¬ 
out  remainder,  destroyed  without  remainder.  A  noble  disciple 
who  practises  like  this  comes  to  know  the  cessation  of  whole¬ 
some  conduct  as  it  really  is. 

"By  wisely  contemplating  [a  noble  disciple]  knows  un¬ 
wholesome  thoughts  as  they  really  are,  knows  as  it  really  is 
from  where  unwholesome  thoughts  arise,  and  by  wisely  con¬ 
templating  knows  as  it  really  is  how  these  unwholesome 
thoughts  are  eradicated  without  remainder,  are  destroyed  with¬ 
out  remainder.  A  noble  disciple  who  practises  like  this  comes 


87  [91]  MN  78  at  MN  II  28,25  instead  mentions  the  four  right  efforts  for  eradicat¬ 
ing  wholesome  thoughts. 
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to  know  the  cessation  of  unwholesome  thoughts  as  it  really  is. 
[721c] 

"By  wisely  contemplating  [a  noble  disciple]  knows  whole¬ 
some  thoughts  as  they  really  are,  knows  as  it  really  is  from 
where  wholesome  thoughts  arise,  and  by  wisely  contemplating 
knows  as  it  really  is  how  these  wholesome  thoughts  are  eradi¬ 
cated  without  remainder,  are  destroyed  without  remainder.  A 
noble  disciple  who  practises  like  this  comes  to  know  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  wholesome  thoughts  as  it  really  is. 

"Why?  Based  on  right  view  arises  right  intention,  based  on 
right  intention  arises  right  speech,  based  on  right  speech  arises 
right  action,  based  on  right  action  arises  right  livelihood,  based 
on  right  livelihood  arises  right  effort,  based  on  right  effort 
arises  right  mindfulness,  based  on  right  mindfulness  arises 
right  concentration.88  With  a  mind  concentrated  like  this,  a  no¬ 
ble  disciple  attains  liberation  from  all  desire,  anger  and  delu¬ 
sion. 

"Carpenter,  a  noble  disciple  with  a  mind  that  has  been 
rightly  liberated  like  this  comes  to  know  that  all  [forms  of] 
births  have  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  [for  him]  there  will 
be  no  no  experiencing  of  a  further  existence  -  he  knows  this  as 
it  really  is. 

"One  who  is  reckoned  to  be  training  and  to  have  acquired 
vision  is  endowed  with  eight  factors,  while  an  arahant  who  has 
destroyed  the  influxes  is  endowed  with  ten  factors. 

"Carpenter,  what  are  the  eight  factors  with  which  one  who 
is  training  and  who  has  acquired  vision  is  endowed?  To  wit, 
the  right  view  of  one  in  training  ...  ( up  to)  ...  the  right  concen- 


[92]  A  similar  sequential  linking  of  the  path  factors  can  be  found  in  MN  1 17  at 
MN  III  76,1,  where  it  covers  all  ten  path  factors. 
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tration  of  one  in  training  -  these  are  reckoned  the  eight  factors 
with  which  one  who  is  training  and  who  has  acquired  vision  is 
endowed.89  [166] 

14.  "Carpenter,  what  are  the  ten  factors  with  which  an  ara- 
hant  who  has  destroyed  the  influxes  is  endowed?  To  wit,  the 
right  view  of  one  beyond  training  ...  {up  to)  ...  the  right  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  beyond  training  -  these  are  reckoned  the  ten  fac¬ 
tors  with  which  an  arahant  who  has  destroyed  the  influxes  is 
endowed. 

"Carpenter,  when  someone  possesses  these  ten  factors,  1 
reckon  him  as  accomplished  in  wholesomeness,  supreme  in 
wholesomeness,  an  unsurpassable  person  who  has  attained  the 
supreme  essence  and  has  the  nature  of  a  genuine  recluse." 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  carpenter  Pancakanga  and 
the  monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were  de¬ 
lighted  and  received  it  respectfully.90 

Study 

A  comparison  of  the  above  translated  Madhyama-agama  dis¬ 
course  with  the  Samanamandika-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
brings  to  light  several  differences  that  point  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
oral  transmission.  In  what  follows,  1  will  take  up  only  selected 
differences  for  discussion,  in  particular  those  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  notion  of  a  true  samana. 

In  the  early  discourses  in  general,  the  effects  of  oral  transmis¬ 
sion  can  be  seen  particularly  well  in  regard  to  the  sequence  of  list¬ 
ings  which,  unless  a  particular  list  is  so  much  standardized  that  it 


on  rqoi  _  _  — 

1  JThis  whole  section  of  MA  179,  beginning  with  "Carpenter,  a  learned  noble 
disciples  by  wise  contemplation  knows  unwholesome  conduct  as  it  really  is", 
up  to  the  present  juncture,  is  without  a  counterpart  in  MN  78. 

90 1941  MN  78  at  MN  II  29,13  does  not  mention  the  presence  of  monks  listening  to 
the  Buddha's  exposition. 
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has  become  thoroughly  fixed,  can  easily  change.  An  example  is 
the  presentation  of  the  four  qualities  that  according  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha's  critique  do  not  suffice  to  make  one  a  true  recluse.  The  Pali 
and  Chinese  versions  differ  in  as  much  as  they  have  the  themes  of 
thoughts  and  livelihood  in  the  opposite  sequence.  Nevertheless, 
when  illustrating  these  themes  through  the  simile  of  the  infant 
they  present  the  respective  manifestations  of  thoughts  and  liveli¬ 
hood  in  the  same  sequence,  in  that  both  mention  the  infant  sulk¬ 
ing  or  moaning  as  their  third,  and  the  mother's  milk  as  the  fourth, 
as  can  be  seen  in  table  5  below. 

Table  5:  Sequences  of  Listing  the  3rd  and  4th  Qualities 

MN  78  MA  179 

3rd  thoughts:  sulking  livelihood:  moaning 

4th  livelihood:  mother's  milk  thoughts:  mother's  milk 

The  net  result  of  this  is  a  somewhat  different  presentation, 
[167]  as  in  the  Pali  version  the  infant's  thoughts  express  them¬ 
selves  by  sulking,  while  in  the  Chinese  parallel  the  infant's 
thoughts  are  concerned  with  the  mother's  milk.  Conversely,  in  the 
Pali  version  the  child's  livelihood  is  [to  drink]  the  mother's  milk, 
while  in  the  Chinese  parallel  its  livelihood  is  to  moan  [as  a  way  of 
demanding  nourishment].  Since  both  presentations  make  sense,  it 
remains  open  to  conjecture  which  of  the  two  versions  has  pre¬ 
served  the  original  order  of  exposition. 

A  somewhat  more  important  difference  manifests  in  regard  to 
the  Buddha's  assessment  of  the  notion  of  a  true  recluse  proposed 
by  Samanamandikaputta.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  ver¬ 
sion,  the  Buddha  rejected  the  entire  proposal.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation,  where  he  instead  makes 
the  finer  distinction  that  someone  endowed  with  purity  of  bodily 
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and  verbal  activities  and  pure  livelihood  is  indeed  "accomplished 
in  wholesomeness",  though  such  a  one  nevertheless  fails  to  be  a 
true  recluse  in  the  highest  sense.91 

In  this  way,  the  Mcidhyama-agama  version  gives  proper  place 
to  the  importance  of  ethical  conduct  by  avoiding  unwholesome 
deeds,  which  is  somewhat  lost  sight  of  with  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
version's  sweeping  dismissal.  Elsewhere  the  Pali  discourses  regu¬ 
larly  emphasize  the  importance  of  ethical  purity  of  conduct,92  pas¬ 
sages  that  would  support  the  Madhyama-agama  version's  presen¬ 
tation  that  someone  who  has  achieved  such  purity  is  indeed  "ac¬ 
complished  in  wholesomeness".  Yet,  more  is  required  to  become  a 
'true  recluse'  in  the  Buddhist  sense,  since  ethical  purity  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end  -  at  least  in  early  Buddhist  thought  -  and  this 
end,  according  to  both  versions  of  the  present  discourse,  is  reached 
when  a  samana  becomes  fully  liberated  (thereby  becoming  the 
epitome  of  ethical  perfection). 

Another  instance  of  sequential  variation  can  be  found  in  regard 
to  the  depiction  of  the  qualities  that  do  suffice  to  make  one  a  true 
samana:  the  ten  path  factors  of  an  arahant.  The  Pali  version  briefly 
mentions  these  ten  at  the  outset  of  its  exposition,  right  after  the 
Buddha  has  rejected  Samanamandikaputta's  proposal  with  the 
help  of  the  simile  of  the  infant.  The  passage  reads:  [168] 

"Carpenter,  [on]  possessing  ten  qualities  I  designate  a  person 
as  endowed  with  wholesomeness  and  foremost  in  wholesomeness, 
as  one  who  has  reached  the  supreme  and  is  an  invincible  re¬ 
cluse".93 


91  [96]  gee  gg  ^  translation  and  above  note  70. 

92[97]  Cf.,  e.g.,  AN  4.116  at  AN  II  119,30,  a  whole  discourse  dedicated  to  the 
importance  of  developing  wholesome  bodily,  verbal  and  mental  conduct,  to¬ 
gether  with  right  view. 

93  PS]  jyjjvj  7g  at  jyjjsj  jj  25,18:  dasalii  kho,  ahum,  thapati,  dhammehi  samanndga- 
tam  purisapuggalam  panndpemi  sampannakusalam  paramakusalam  uttama- 
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The  Pali  discourse  does  not  continue  with  this  theme  at  this 
point,  but  instead  takes  up  the  subject  of  unwholesome  conduct. 
The  transition  to  this  topic  is  somewhat  abrupt  in  the  original,  so 
much  so  that  in  his  translation  Bhikkhu  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  (1995/ 
2005:  650)  adds  "[But  first  of  all]"  in  order  to  provide  a  lead-over 
from  the  announcement  of  the  ten  qualities  to  the  treatment  of  un¬ 
wholesome  conduct. 

An  exposition  of  these  ten  qualities  occurs  only  at  the  end  of 
the  Majjhima-nikdya  discourse,  where  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  is  found  as  well.  In  the  Mcijjhi- 
ma-nikdya  version,  this  exposition  begins  with: 

"Carpenter,  [on]  possessing  what  ten  qualities  do  I  designate  a 
person  as  endowed  with  wholesomeness  and  foremost  in  whole¬ 
someness,  as  one  who  has  reached  the  supreme  and  is  an  invin¬ 
cible  recluse?"94 

In  other  Pali  discourses,  it  is  a  standard  procedure  that  a  first 
announcement  (such  as  "possessing  ten  qualities  I  designate  a  per¬ 
son  as  ...")  is  immediately  followed  by  a  question  worded  in  the 
same  terms  (such  as  "possessing  what  ten  qualities  do  I  designate 
a  person  as  ...").  This  then  leads  over  to  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  qualities  mentioned  in  the  first  announcement. 

In  view  of  this  standard  pattern,  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
case  most  of  the  actual  discourse  intervenes  between  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  ten  qualities  and  the  corresponding  inquiry  and 
exposition  of  these  ten  qualities  gives  the  impression  that  a  tex¬ 
tual  error  may  have  occurred  during  transmission. 

This  impression  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
quiry  and  exposition  of  the  ten  qualities  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya 


pattipattam  samanam  ayojjham  (Be:  pannapemi). 

94  [991MN  78  at  MN  II  28,34:  katamehi  caham,  thapati,  dasahi  dhammehi  saman- 
nagatam  purisapuggalam  pannapemi  sampannakusalam  paramakusalam  utta- 
mapattipattam  samanam  ayojjham?  (Be:  pannapemi ;  Se  does  not  have  caham). 
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version  sets  in  somewhat  abruptly,  just  as  its  earlier  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  ten  qualities  ends  in  a  somewhat  abrupt  manner.  The 
Madhyama-agama  discourse  provides  instead  a  gradual  build-up 
to  the  theme  of  the  ten  qualities  (see  table  6).  L 169] 

Table  6:  Sequence  of  the  Exposition 


MN  78 
simile  of  infant 

i 

examination  of  4  qualities 

i 

announcement  of  10  qualities 

i 

unwholesome  conduct 

i 

wholesome  conduct 

i 

unwholesome  thought 

i 

wholesome  thought 


i 

10  qualities  of  an  arahant 
=  true  recluse 


MA  179 

simile  of  infant 

i 

examination  of  4  qualities 

l 

unwholesome  conduct 

i 

wholesome  conduct 

i 

unwholesome  thought 

i 

wholesome  thought 

i 

understanding  conduct  &  thought 

i 

development  of  8  path  factors 

i 

liberation 

i 

8  qualities  of  a  sekha 

i 

10  qualities  of  an  arahant 
=  true  recluse 
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This  gradual  build-up  begins  by  indicating  that  a  noble  disci¬ 
ple  through  wise  contemplation  acquires  knowledge  of  conduct 
and  thoughts  in  all  their  aspects  as  described  in  the  body  of  the 
discourse.  Such  wise  contemplation  then  leads  to  a  development 
of  the  eight  factors  of  the  path  of  one  in  training.  This  in  turn  is¬ 
sues  in  full  liberation,  at  which  point  a  recapitulation  of  the  eight 
path  factors  of  a  disciple  in  higher  training  ( sekha )  and  of  the  ten 
path  factors  of  an  arahant  fall  naturally  into  place. 

Such  a  gradual  build-up  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kdya  version.  In  view  of  the  abrupt  and  somewhat  disconnected 
way  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version's  exposition  of  the  ten  quali¬ 
ties,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse 
has  preserved  a  presentation  closer  to  the  original  exposition  in 
this  respect.  [170]  That  is,  an  error  during  the  oral  transmission  of 
the  Pali  version  may  have  caused  a  loss  of  the  exposition  on  un¬ 
derstanding  conduct  and  thoughts,  of  the  eight  path  factors  lead¬ 
ing  to  liberation  and  of  the  recapitulation  of  the  eight  qualities  of 
a  sekha.  Possibly  the  same  error  may  also  be  responsible  for  the 
disruption  of  the  exposition  on  the  ten  qualities  of  a  true  recluse, 
with  the  introductory  statement  shifted  to  an  earlier  part  of  the 
discourse. 

The  gradual  build-up  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  pro¬ 
vides  a  better  conclusion  to  the  main  theme  of  the  true  recluse,  by 
at  first  turning  to  an  understanding  of  conduct  and  thoughts  in 
their  wholesome  and  unwholesome  manifestations,  followed  by 
indicating  that  based  on  such  an  understanding  a  noble  disciple 
practices  the  noble  eightfold  path  and  eventually  reaches  libera¬ 
tion. 

In  this  way,  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Samanaman- 
dikd-sutta  offers  significant  perspectives  on  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
version's  presentation,  perspectives  that  accord  well  with  the  range 
of  implications  of  the  term  samana  in  other  Pali  discourses. 
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In  sum,  then,  becoming  a  true  samana  from  an  early  Buddhist 
perspective  requires  a  basis  in  ethical  purity  and  progress  through 
the  four  stages  of  awakening  until  complete  liberation  is  reached. 

"One  who  pacifies  evil  [states] 
altogether,  be  they  small  or  great, 
because  of  the  pacification  of  evil  [states] 
is  reckoned  a  [true]  recluse."95 


95  [ioo]  jjjjp  2g5:  y0  ca  sameti  pdpdni,  anutn  thulani  sabbaso,  samitatta  hi  pdpd- 
nam,  sarnano  ti  pavuccati;  with  a  partial  counterpart  in  GandharT  Dharmapada 
189,  Brough  1962/2001:  149):  samadhare  va pa[va]ni,  sramano  di pravucadi ; 
and  full  counterparts  in  the  Patna  Dharmapada  236,  Cone  1989:  164  or  Roth 
1980:  118:  yo  tu  sameti  pdpdni,  anutthulani  sabbaso,  samana  eva  papdndm, 
sarnano  ti  pravuccati;  and  in  Uv  1 1 . 1 4c-f.  Bernhard  1965:  190:  samitam  yena 
pdpam  sycid,  anusthulam  hi  sarvasah,  samitatvdt  tu  papdndm,  sramano  hi  nir- 
ucyate  (on  this  edition  cf.  the  study  by  Schmithausen  1970),  translated  by 
Hahn  2007:  46.  The  corresponding  stanza  11.15  in  the  Tibetan  Uv,  Beckh 
1911:  39  or  Zongtse  1990:  127,  reads  similarly:  gang  dag  sdig  pa  che  phra 
dag,  kun  la  brtags  nas  byed  pa  dang,  sdig  pa  zhi  ba  de  dag  ni,  dge  sbyong 
nyid  ces  brjod par  bya,  translated  by  Rockhill  1883/1975:  48,  Sparham  1983/ 
1986:  75  and  Iyer  1986:  269.  In  the  Chinese  Dharmapadas  and  Uddnavargas 
the  second  part  of  the  stanza  can  be  found;  cf.  T  210  at  T  IV  569a4:  /“EitiL'E ... 

translated  by  Dhammajoti  1995:  208  (27.10a+d);  T  211  at  T IV  597b2: 
gftbitlg  ■■■  translated  by  Willemen  1999:  152,  (27.8a+d);  T  212  at 

T  IV  681al9:  gSI£&&.  T  213  at  T  IV  783a5:  ffiWl -  igig 

IfeMflfc  translated  by  Willemen  1978:  47  (11.17a+c),  though  the  stanza  relates 
the  eradication  of  defilements  to  being  reckoned  one  who  has  "gone  forth",  tB 
1^7  pravrajya,  whereas  the  notion  of  a  'sramana'  stands  only  for  pacifying  the 
mind. 
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Introduction 

The  present  chapter  takes  up  the  Vekhanassa-sutta  as  a  case 
study  in  the  potential  of  comparative  studies  of  Pali  discourses  in 
the  light  of  their  Chinese  parallels.  The  discussion  between  the 
Buddha  and  the  wanderer  Vekhanassa  reported  in  the  Pali  version 
has  counterparts  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  translated  below,  and 
in  an  individual  Chinese  translation.  [90] 

Translation 

Discourse  to  *Vekhanassa' 

1.  Thus  have  1  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  SavatthI,  staying  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park. 

2.  At  that  time  the  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa,  while 
roaming  around,2  came  to  where  the  Buddha  was  and,  after  ex- 


*  Originally  published  2007  under  the  title  "The  Vekhanassa-sutta  and  its 
Madhyama-agama  Parallel  -  A  Case  Study  in  the  Transmission  of  the  Pali 
Discourses"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Centre  for  Buddhist  Studies,  Sri  Lanka ,  5: 
89-104. 

1  171  The  translated  text  is  MA  209  at  T  I  786bl2  to  788a5.  The  name  of  the  main 
protagonist  given  at  T  I  786bl5  is  f$(3pi[j(ljs,  which  according  to  Pulleyblank 
1991:  39,  217,  221  and  346  would  correspond  to  pejtf  ma  na'  suw ,  hence  the 
original  term  must  have  been  different  from  its  Pali  counterpart  Vekhanassa. 
The  name  of  the  protagonist  of  MN  80  brings  to  mind  the  Vaikhanasa  hermits 
of  the  brahminical  tradition;  cf.,  e.g.,  Eggers  1929  for  a  translation  and  study 
of  their  Dharmasiitra.  Besides  MA  209,  another  parallel  to  MN  80  is  T  90  at 
T  I  913c7  to  914c23.  A  comparative  study  of  MN  80  in  the  light  of  its  two  par¬ 
allels  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2011a:  437-440. 

2  [S1  Adopting  the  variant  'ifjff  instead  of 
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changing  greetings,  he  said  in  an  inquiring  manner:  "Gotama, 
this  is  the  supreme  appearance,  the  supreme  appearance,  Go¬ 
tama,  this  is  the  supreme  appearance." 3  The  Blessed  One 
asked:  "Kaccana,  what  is  this  appearance?"  [91] 

The  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  replied:  "Gotama,  if 
[there  is]  an  appearance  where  no  other  appearance  is  superior, 
more  sublime,  more  excellent,  Gotama,  that  appearance  is  the 
most  excellent,  that  appearance  is  supreme!" 

3.  The  Blessed  One  said:  "Kaccana,  just  as  if  someone  were 
to  say:  'What  in  the  country  is  the  most  beautiful  girl,  1  want 
her!'  Then  another  man  would  pose  such  a  question:  'Friend, 
do  you  know  of  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  country:  this  is 
her  family  name,  this  is  her  first  name,  this  is  her  birth?  [Do 
you  know]  whether  she  is  long  or  short,  stout  or  slim;  whether 
she  is  of  bright,  or  dark,  or  neither-bright-nor-dark  [skin  col¬ 
our]?  [Do  you  know]  whether  she  is  a  warrior  girl,  or  whether 
she  is  a  brahmin,  a  merchant  or  a  worker  class  girl?  [Do  you 
know]  whether  she  lives  in  the  eastern,  the  southern,  the  west¬ 
ern  or  the  northern  direction?'  That  man  would  answer:  '1  do 
not  know!' 

"Then  the  other  man  would  ask  again:  'Friend  you  do  not 
know  or  see  of  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  country  that  this  is 
her  family  name,  this  is  her  first  name,  this  is  her  birth.  [You 
do  not  know]  if  she  is  long  or  short,  stout  or  slim;  if  she  is  of 
bright  or  dark  or  neither-bright-nor-dark  [skin]  colour.  [You 


3  [91  According  to  Hirakawa  1997:  1005,  also  renders  varna,  so  that  the  sense 
here  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  MN  80  at  MN  II 
40,7:  ayam  paramo  vanno.  According  to  the  commentary  Ps  III  273,16  on  the 
same  proposal  made  by  Sakuludayi  in  MN  79  at  MN  II  32,27,  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  a  "supreme  appearance"  intends  the  condition  to  be  attained  on  rebirth 
in  the  Subhakinhadevaloka,  the  heavenly  realm  that  corresponds  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  third  jhana. 
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do  not  know]  if  she  is  a  warrior  girl,  if  she  is  a  brahmin,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  or  a  worker  class  girl.  [You  do  not  know]  if  she  lives  in 
the  eastern,  the  southern,  the  western,  or  the  northern  direc¬ 
tion.  Yet  you  make  this  statement:  '1  want  that  girl'?' 

"Similarly,  Kaccana,  you  make  this  statement:  'that  sublime 
appearance  is  the  most  sublime  appearance,  L786c]  that  is  the 
most  excellent  appearance,  that  is  the  supreme  appearance'. 
But  when  I  ask  you  about  that  appearance,  you  don't  know  it." 

4.  The  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  said:  "Gotama,  just 
like  superbly  refined  utmost  excellent  gold,  polished  and 
treated  so  as  to  be  pure  by  a  goldsmith  who  is  skilled  in  refin¬ 
ing,  placed  on  a  white  cotton  mat  under  the  sunshine,  whose 
most  sublime  appearance  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear 
light,  so  too,  Gotama,  I  say  that  sublime  appearance  is  the 
most  sublime  appearance,  that  is  the  most  excellent  appear¬ 
ance,  that  is  the  supreme  appearance." 

5.  The  Blessed  One  said:  "Kaccana,  1  will  now  ask  you, 
you  may  answer  in  accordance  with  your  understanding.  Kac¬ 
cana,  what  do  you  think,  suppose  the  superbly  refined  utmost 
excellent  gold,  polished  and  treated  so  as  to  be  pure  by  a  gold¬ 
smith  skilled  in  refining,  placed  on  a  white  cotton  mat  under 
the  sunshine,  [92]  whose  most  sublime  appearance  would 
glow  and  shine  with  clear  light;  compared  to  a  glow-worm  that 
would  glow  and  shine  with  clear  light  in  the  middle  of  a  dark 
night,  of  these  [two]  clear  lights,  which  is  the  supreme  one, 
which  is  the  most  excellent?" 

The  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  replied:  "Gotama,  the 
clear  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  supreme  and  more  excellent 
than  the  clear  light  of  the  superbly  refined  and  select  gold." 

6.  The  Blessed  One  asked:  "Kaccana,  what  do  you  think, 
suppose  a  glow-worm  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear  light  in 
the  middle  of  a  dark  night;  compared  to  a  burning  oil  lamp  that 
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would  glow  and  shine  with  clear  light  in  the  middle  of  a  dark 
night,  of  these  [two]  clear  lights,  which  is  the  supreme  one, 
which  is  the  most  excellent?" 

The  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  replied:  "Gotama,  the 
clear  light  of  the  burning  oil  lamp  is  supreme  and  more  excel¬ 
lent  than  the  clear  light  of  the  glow-worm." 

7.  The  Blessed  One  asked:  "Kaccana,  what  do  you  think, 
suppose  a  burning  oil  lamp  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear 
light  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night;  compared  to  a  great  burn¬ 
ing  wood  fire  that  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear  light  in  the 
in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  of  these  [two]  clear  lights,  which 
is  the  supreme  one,  which  is  the  most  excellent?" 

The  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  replied:  "Gotama,  the 
clear  light  of  the  great  burning  wood  fire  is  supreme  and  more 
excellent  than  the  clear  light  of  the  burning  oil  lamp.” 

8.  The  Blessed  One  asked:  "Kaccana,  what  do  you  think, 
suppose  a  great  burning  wood  fire  would  glow  and  shine  with 
clear  light  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night;  compared  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  star  that  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear  light  towards 
dawn  in  a  cloudless  [sky],  of  these  [two]  clear  lights,  which  is 
the  supreme  one,  which  is  the  most  excellent?" 

The  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  replied:  "Gotama,  the 
clear  light  of  the  morning  star  is  supreme  and  more  excellent 
than  the  light  of  the  great  burning  wood  fire." 

9.  The  Blessed  One  asked:  "Kaccana,  what  do  you  think, 
suppose  the  morning  star  that  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear 
light  towards  dawn  in  a  cloudless  [sky];  compared  to  the  light 
of  the  resplendent  moon,4  which  in  a  cloudless  [sky]  at  mid- 

4  [101  MA  209  at  T  I  786c27:  j=[ f§[,  literally  "moon  palace".  A  reference  to  a  'pal¬ 
ace'  is  also  found  in  the  next  exchange  in  relation  to  the  sun,  E3  f§.  The  ex¬ 
pression  fj  recurs  in  MA  141  at  T  I  647c22,  where  it  is  the  counterpart  to 
candimapabha  in  SN  45.146  at  SN  V  44,18.  My  rendering  as  "resplendent"  is 
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night  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear  light,  [93]  of  these  [two] 
clear  lights,  which  is  the  supreme  one,  which  is  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent?" 

The  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  replied:  "Gotama,  the 
clear  light  of  the  resplendent  moon  is  supreme  and  more  excel¬ 
lent  than  the  light  of  the  morning  star."  [787a] 

10.  The  Blessed  One  asked:  "Kaccana,  what  do  you  think, 
suppose  the  light  of  the  resplendent  moon  in  a  cloudless  [sky] 
at  midnight  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear  light;  compared 
to  the  light  of  the  resplendent  sun  that  during  the  time  close  to 
the  midst  of  autumn  would  glow  and  shine  with  clear  light  in  a 
pure  sky  free  from  clouds,  of  these  [two]  clear  lights,  which  is 
the  supreme  one,  which  is  the  most  excellent?" 

The  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  replied:  "Gotama,  the 
clear  light  of  the  resplendent  sun  is  supreme  and  more  excel¬ 
lent  than  the  light  of  the  resplendent  moon." 

11.  The  Blessed  One  said:  "Kaccana,  [beyond  this]  there 
are  many  gods.  Now  even  though  this  sun  and  this  moon  are  of 
such  great  power,  such  great  might,  such  great  merit,  such 
great  majesty,  yet  that  clear  light  of  the  former  [i.e.,  the  sun 
and  the  moon]  does  not  compare  to  the  clear  light  of  these 
gods.  In  former  times  1  have  been  meeting  and  conversing 
with  such  gods,  and  what  I  said  was  agreeable  to  those  gods, 
yet  1  do  not  make  such  a  statement  as:  'that  sublime  appear¬ 
ance  is  the  most  sublime  appearance,  that  is  the  most  excellent 
appearance,  that  is  the  supreme  appearance!' 

"But  you,  Kaccana,  in  regard  to  what  is  [even]  inferior  and 
worse  than  the  light  of  a  glow-worm,  you  say:  'that  sublime 


based  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  present  context  JH  may  also  stand  for  pa- 
bhd,  being  perhaps  misread  as  sabhd,  which  according  to  Hirakawa  1997:  694 
is  one  of  the  terms  rendered  by 
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appearance  is  the  most  sublime  appearance,  that  is  the  most 
excellent  appearance,  that  is  the  supreme  appearance!',  and 
when  asked  about  it  you  do  not  [even]  know  it!" 

Then  the  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa,  after  being  di¬ 
rectly  criticized  by  the  Blessed  One,  was  upset  and  worried  in¬ 
side,  with  head  down  he  kept  silent,  in  loss  of  an  argument  and 
without  words,  as  if  he  were  searching  for  something. 

12.  Then,  having  criticized  [him]  the  Blessed  One,  in  order 
to  cheer  him  up,  [changed  topic  and]  said:  "Kaccana,  there  are 
five  strands  of  sensual  pleasures  that  are  gratifying  and  wished 
for,  that  lead  to  joy  [of  the  type]  that  is  related  to  sensuality, 
[namely]  forms  known  by  the  eye,  sounds  known  by  the  ear, 
[94]  odours  known  by  the  nose,  flavours  known  by  the  tongue, 
touches  known  by  the  body. 

13.  "Kaccana,  forms  could  be  desirable  or  else  they  could 
be  undesirable.  Suppose  for  a  person  those  forms  are  agreeable 
to  the  mind,  commendable  to  the  mind,  [productive  of]  joy  in 
the  mind,  fulfilling  to  the  mind,  satisfying  to  the  mind's  aspira¬ 
tions,  then  these  are  supreme  and  more  excellent  than  other 
types  of  forms  that  are  not  desired,  not  wanted,  not  aspired  to, 
not  searched  for.  These  are  the  most  excellent  and  supreme 
types  of  form  [for  that  person].  Kaccana,  it  is  the  same  for 
sounds,  odours,  flavours  and  tangibles.  Kaccana,  tangibles 
could  be  desirable  or  else  they  could  be  undesirable.  Suppose 
for  a  person  those  tangibles  are  agreeable  to  the  mind,  com¬ 
mendable  to  the  mind,  [productive  of]  joy  in  the  mind,  fulfill¬ 
ing  to  the  mind,  satisfying  to  the  mind's  aspirations,  then  these 
are  supreme  and  more  excellent  than  other  types  of  tangibles 
that  are  not  desired,  not  wanted,  not  aspired  to,  not  searched 
for.  These  are  the  most  excellent  and  supreme  types  of  tangi¬ 
bles  [for  that  person], 

14.  Then,  holding  his  hands  together  [in  homage]  towards 
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the  Buddha,  the  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  said:  "Go- 
tama,  it  is  very  profound  and  very  unique,  how  the  recluse  Go- 
tama  has  explained  to  me  in  various  ways  sensual  pleasures 
and  the  foremost  sensual  pleasure.  Gotama,  just  as  if  with  a 
grass  fire  one  were  to  ignite  a  wood  fire,  or  with  a  wood  fire 
one  were  to  ignite  a  grass  fire,  so  too  the  recluse  Gotama  has 
explained  to  me  in  various  ways  sensual  pleasures  and  the 
foremost  sensual  pleasure."5  [787b] 

The  Blessed  One  said:  "Stop,  stop,  Kaccana,  because  for  a 
long  time  you  have  been  of  a  different  view,  of  a  different  be¬ 
lief,  [affirming]  a  different  type  of  joy,  a  different  type  of 
pleasure,  a  different  type  of  thinking,  you  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  what  I  say.  Kaccana,  suppose  a  disciple 
of  mine  during  the  first  and  last  watches  of  the  night  does  not 
lie  down  to  sleep,  but  with  proper  concentration  and  intention 
develops  the  requisites  of  the  path,  coming  to  know  as  it  really 
is  that  'birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been 
established,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  there  will  be 
no  experiencing  of  a  further  existence',  such  a  one  would  fully 
understand  what  I  say." 

15.  Then  the  heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa  got  angry  to¬ 
wards  the  Buddha,  dislike  arose  [in  him]  and  disapproval,  and 
with  a  wish  to  slander  the  Blessed  One,  [95]  with  a  wish  to 
slight  the  Blessed  One,  in  order  to  slander  the  Blessed  One,  in 
order  to  slight  the  Blessed  One,  he  said: 

"Gotama,  there  are  recluses  or  brahmins  who  do  not  [even] 
know  the  past  world,  who  do  not  [even]  know  the  future  world, 
who  do  not  [even]  know  countless  births  and  deaths,  yet  they 
claim  to  have  reached  final  knowledge,  [assuming  that  they] 
know  as  it  really  is  that  'birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy 


5  [11]  The  simile  used  here  is  not  found  in  MN  80. 
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life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done, 
there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further  existence'. 

"Gotama,  1  think  like  this:  'How  come  these  recluses  and 
brahmins  who  do  not  [even]  know  the  past  world,  who  do  not 
[even]  know  the  future  world,  who  do  not  [even]  know  count¬ 
less  births  and  deaths,  claim  to  have  reached  final  knowledge, 
[assuming  that  they]  know  as  it  really  is  that  'birth  has  been 
extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be 
done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further 
existence'?" 

16.  Then  the  Blessed  One  reflected:  "This  heterodox  wan¬ 
derer  Vekhanassa  got  angry  towards  me,  dislike  arose  [in  him] 
and  disapproval,  and  with  a  wish  to  slander  me,  with  a  wish  to 
slight  me,  in  order  to  slander  me,  in  order  to  slight  me,  he  said: 

"'Gotama,  there  are  recluses  or  brahmins  who  do  not  [even] 
know  the  past  world,  who  do  not  [even]  know  the  future  world, 
who  do  not  [even]  know  countless  births  and  deaths,  yet  they 
claim  to  have  reached  final  knowledge,  [assuming  that  they] 
know  as  it  really  is  that  'birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy 
life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done, 
there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further  existence'. 

"Gotama,  I  think  like  this:  'Why  is  it  that  these  recluses  and 
brahmins  who  do  not  [even]  know  the  past  world,  who  do  not 
[even]  know  the  future  world,  who  do  not  [even]  know  count¬ 
less  births  and  deaths,  claim  to  have  reached  final  knowledge, 
[assuming  that  they]  know  as  it  really  is  that  'birth  has  been 
extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be 
done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further 
existence'?" 

Knowing  this  the  Blessed  One  spoke:  "Kaccana,  if  there  are 
recluses  or  brahmins  who  do  not  [even]  know  the  past  world, 
who  do  not  [even]  know  the  future  world,  who  do  not  [even] 
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know  countless  births  and  deaths,  yet  they  claim  to  have 
reached  final  knowledge,  [assuming  that  they]  know  as  it 
really  is  that  'birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has 
been  established,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  there 
will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further  existence',  [96]  for  them  it 
is  fitting  to  make  this  statement:  'Let  be  the  past  world,  let  be 
the  future  world!'6 

"Kaccana,  I  [too]  make  such  a  statement:  'Let  be  the  past 
world,  let  be  the  future  world!'  [787c]  Even  without  recalling  a 
single  [past]  life,  if  a  disciple  of  mine  comes  who  is  not  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  not  deceitful,  with  a  straight  character,  1  will  teach 
him.  If  he  practices  like  that,  in  accordance  with  what  I  taught 
him,  he  will  certainly  come  to  know  the  right  Dharma. 

"Kaccana,  just  like  an  infant  boy,  young  and  tender,  lying 
on  his  bed,  whose  father  and  mother  have  bound  his  hands  and 
feet.7  But  when  later  on  he  has  grown  up  and  is  endowed  with 
all  faculties,  the  father  and  mother  free  his  hands  and  feet.  He 
might  only  recall  the  time  of  being  liberated,8  but  does  not  re¬ 
call  the  time  of  being  in  bondage. 

"Just  so,  Kaccana,  I  make  such  a  statement:  'Let  be  the  past 
world,  let  be  the  future  world!'  Even  without  recalling  a  single 
[past]  life,  if  a  disciple  of  mine  comes  who  is  not  fraudulent 
and  not  deceitful,  with  a  straight  character,  1  will  teach  him.  If 
he  practices  like  that,  in  accordance  with  what  I  taught  him,  he 
will  certainly  come  to  know  the  right  Dharma. 

"Kaccana,  take  for  example  an  oil  lamp  that  burns  in  de¬ 
pendence  on  oil  and  wick,  if  nobody  supplies  oil  and  the  wick 


6  ll_J  In  MN  80,  the  Buddha  instead  agrees  to  Vekhanassa's  criticism,  see  the 
discussion  below. 

7  1,31  The  point  of  binding  the  child  like  this  would  be  to  keep  it  from  doing  mis¬ 
chief  when  the  parents  are  busy  and  unable  to  keep  it  under  surveillance. 

s  [14]  Adopting  a  variant  that  only  reads  j§f ,  without  |!|. 
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is  not  adjusted,  when  the  former  oil  is  already  extinguished 
and  there  are  no  further  supplies,  having  nothing  to  grasp  at,  it 
will  come  quickly  to  cessation.0 

"Just  so,  Kaccana,  I  make  such  a  statement:  'Let  be  the  past 
world,  let  be  the  future  world!'  Even  without  recalling  a  single 
[past]  life,  if  a  disciple  of  mine  comes  who  is  not  fraudulent 
and  not  deceitful,  with  a  straight  character,  I  will  teach  him.  If 
he  practices  like  that,  in  accordance  with  what  I  taught  him,  he 
will  certainly  come  to  know  the  right  Dharma. 

"Kaccana,  just  as  if  one  were  to  use  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty 
or  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  bundles  of  wood  to  make  a  fire  that  is 
bright  and  fully  ablaze,9 10  [so  that]  then  [one  can]  see  the  fire 
blazing.  If  afterwards  nobody  supplies  more  grass,  wood,  chaff 
or  rags,  when  the  former  firewood  is  already  extinguished  and 
there  are  no  further  supplies,  having  nothing  to  grasp  at  it  will 
come  quickly  to  cessation.11 

"Just  so,  Kaccana,  I  make  such  a  statement:  'Let  be  the  past 
world,  let  be  the  future  world!'  Even  without  recalling  a  single 
[past]  life,  if  a  disciple  of  mine  comes  who  is  not  fraudulent 
and  not  deceitful,  with  a  straight  character,  [97]  1  will  teach 
him.  If  he  practices  like  that,  in  accordance  with  what  I  taught 
him,  he  will  certainly  come  to  know  the  right  Dharma." 

17.  While  this  teaching  was  given,  the  stainless  and  dust¬ 
less  eye  of  the  Dharma  in  regard  to  all  phenomena  arose  in  the 
heterodox  wanderer  Vekhanassa.12  Then  the  heterodox  wan¬ 
derer  Vekhanassa  saw  the  Dharma  and  attained  the  Dharma, 


9  [151  This  simile  is  not  found  in  MN  80;  a  version  of  this  imagery  occurs  in  SN 
12.53  at  SN  II  86,22. 

i°  [16]  Adopting  the  variant  ^JqJ  instead  of  ;|b]. 

11  1171  While  this  simile  is  absent  from  MN  80,  a  counterpart  can  be  found  in  SN 
12.52  at  SN  II  85,17. 

12 1181  MN  80  does  not  report  his  stream-entry  or  his  going  forth. 
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realized  the  totally  pure  Dharma,  [having]  no  more  any  [need] 
of  other  teachers,  no  longer  relying  on  others,  eradicating  doubt 
and  crossing  over  confusion,  free  from  any  hesitation,  already 
established  in  the  realization  of  the  fruit,  he  attained  intrepidity 
in  the  Dharma  of  the  Blessed  One. 

Bowing  down  at  the  Buddha's  feet  he  said:  "Blessed  One,  1 
wish  to  obtain  the  going  forth  from  the  Buddha  to  train  in  the 
path,  [may  I  receive]  the  full  ordination  and  become  a  monk  to 
practice  the  holy  life."  The  Blessed  One  said:  "Welcome, 13 
monk,  practice  the  holy  life!"  [788a] 

The  heterodox  wanderer  obtained  the  going  forth  from  the 
Buddha  to  train  in  the  path,  he  forthwith  received  the  full  or¬ 
dination  and  became  a  monk  to  practice  the  holy  life.  When 
the  venerable  Vekhanassa  had  gone  forth  to  train  in  the  path 
and  had  received  the  full  ordination  he,  knowing  the  Dharma 
and  seeing  the  Dharma  (etc.),  [eventually]  attained  arahant- 
ship.14 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  venerable  Vekhanassa  and 
the  monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were  de¬ 
lighted  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

In  what  follows,  I  take  up  only  those  differences  between  the 
two  versions  that  help  to  clarify  an  aspect  of  the  Pali  discourse, 
which  is  the  case  in  relation  to  the  treatment  given  to  the  theme  of 
sensual  pleasures  in  the  later  part  of  both  versions. 

According  to  the  Pali  version,  the  Buddha  spoke  in  this  con¬ 
text  of  a  highest  sensual  happiness  that  is  supreme  among  sensual 
types  of  happiness,  kamasukha  kamaggasukham  tattha  aggam  ak- 


13  [19]  Adopting  the  variant  A  instead  of  3-. 

14  Adopting  the  variant  >J|  instead  of  gpT- 
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khayati.15  In  the  Pali  discourse  this  proclamation  is  somewhat 
cryptic,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  end  of  a  treatment  of  the  five 
strands  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  its  implications  are  open  to  con¬ 
jecture.  The  commentary  then  explains  that  kamaggasukha  refers 
to  Nirvana, 16  to  which  the  subcommentary  adds  that,  since  all 
phenomena  of  the  three  realms  can  be  considered  as  a  form  of 
sensual  pleasure  ( kama ),  [98]  thus  of  all  such  types  of  happiness 
Nirvana  is  the  highest.17 

This  commentarial  explanation  is  problematic.  A  first  problem 
is  that  kama  in  its  early  Buddhist  usage  stands  for  only  one  of  the 
three  realms,  not  for  all  three.  Rebirth  in  the  other  two  realms,  or 
even  just  experiences  that  correspond  to  them,  that  is,  the  absorp¬ 
tions  or  the  immaterial  attainments,  are  totally  beyond  kama.  This 
much  can  be  seen  from  the  standard  introduction  to  the  attainment 
of  the  first  absoiption  in  the  Pali  Nikayas  and  the  Chinese  Agamas, 
which  quite  explicitly  indicates  the  condition  for  its  attainment  to 
be  seclusion  from  kama,  vivicc'  eva  kamehi  /  ' 8  In  fact,  else¬ 

where  the  expression  kamagga  refers  to  the  highest  level  within 
the  sensual  realm,  inhabited  by  the  gods  that  delight  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  others,19  clearly  inferior  to  the  types  of  experiences  of  the 


15  [201  MN  80  at  MN  II  43,4.  Occurrences  such  as  bhavagga  in  SN  22.76  at  SN 
III  83.14  or  silagga,  etc.,  in  AN  4.75  at  AN  II  79,2  indicate  that  a  tappurisa 
compound  with  -agga  as  its  second  member  stands  for  what  is  the  "topmost" 
or  the  "highest"  among  what  is  referred  to  by  the  first  member  of  the  com¬ 
pound. 

16  1211  Ps  III  277,19:  kamaggasukan  ti  nibbanam  adhippetam. 

17  I22!  Be-Ps-pt  II  133:  sabbe  hi  tebhumakadhamma  kamamyatthena  kama,  te 
paticca  uppajjanasukhato  nibbdnasukham  eva  aggabhutam  sukham.  On  the 
range  of  meaning  of  kama  in  Sanskrit  literature  cf.  Hara  2007:  82-87. 

is  [23]  jjle  aj00fness  from  kama  is  especially  highlighted  in  AN  9.33  at  AN  IV 
411,5:  vivicc'  eva  kdmelii  ...  pathamam  jhdnam  upasampajja  viharati,  ettha 
kama  nirujjhanti,  te  ca  kdme  nirodhetva  nirodhetx’d  viharanti. 

19  [24]  Vv  139  at  Vv  17,9. 
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other  two  realms. 

Another  problem  is  that  Nirvana  is  beyond  the  three  realms,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  consider  the  happiness  of  Nir¬ 
vana  as  supreme  among  the  types  of  happiness  of  the  three  realms. 
As  a  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  clarifies,  the  happiness  of 
Nirvana  is  the  very  cessation  of  any  feeling.20  This  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  happiness  of  Nirvana  is  of  quite  a  different  type  than 
the  forms  of  happiness  that  can  be  felt  within  the  three  realms. 

The  solution  to  the  admittedly  cryptic  passage  in  the  Vekha¬ 
nassa-sutta  can  be  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version.  In 
agreement  with  the  individual  Chinese  translation,  the  Madhya- 
ma-agama  discourse  indicates  that  the  point  made  by  the  Buddha 
was  that  desirable  sense-objects  appear  to  provide  the  supreme 
form  of  happiness,  when  they  are  contrasted  to  undesirable  sense- 
objects.21  Thus  instead  of  referring  to  Nirvana,  the  passage  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  just  an  acknowledgement  of  the  gratification  that  can 
be  obtained  through  desirable  sense-objects.  This  would  then  have 
been  the  first  step  in  a  treatment  of  sensual  pleasures  from  the 
perspective  of  their  gratification  ( assada ),  their  disadvantage 
(, adlnava )  and  the  release  from  them  ( nissarana ),  a  treatment  that 
was  not  concluded  due  to  Vekhanassa's  intervention. 

Another  clarifying  perspective  can  be  gained  from  the  Chinese 
parallels  in  regard  to  Vekhanassa's  reaction  when  being  told  that 
he  had  misunderstood  the  Buddha's  exposition.  The  Pali  and  Chi¬ 
nese  versions  agree  that  Vekhanassa  reacted  by  criticizing  those 
who  claim  to  have  reached  final  liberation  without  knowing  the 
past  and  the  future.22  [99]  The  two  Chinese  versions  speak  in  the 


20  [25]  AN  9.34  at  AN  IV  415,3:  etad  eva  khv'  ettha  sukham,  yad'  ettha  n'  atthi 
vedayitam. 

21  1261  MA  209  at  T  I  787 a21  and  T  90  at  T I  914a29. 

22  [271  — 

1  1  MN  80  at  MN  II  43,22:  ajanantd  pubbantam  apassantd  aparantam ,  MA 
209  at  T  I  787b9:  and  T  90  at  T  I 
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same  context  also  of  knowing  "infinite  births",  thereby  indicating 
that  the  reference  to  knowing  the  past  refers  to  recollection  of  past 
lives.  The  same  understanding  is  also  reflected  in  the  Pali  com¬ 
mentary.23 

According  to  the  Pali  version,  the  Buddha  acknowledged  Ve- 
khanassa's  criticism  as  being  in  accordance  with  what  is  proper.24 
This  is  rather  surprising,  since  recollection  of  past  lives  is  not  an 
indispensable  requirement  for  reaching  full  liberation.  Of  the 
three  higher  knowledges,  the  decisive  one,  from  a  Buddhist  per¬ 
spective,  is  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  Such  destruction  can 
be  accomplished  without  having  developed  the  other  two  higher 
knowledges,  and  thus  without  knowledge  of  the  past. 

Those  who  attain  the  final  goal  without  developing  the  two 
higher  knowledges  would  be  those  arahants  who  are  described  as 
being  freed  by  wisdom  only  ( pannavimutta ).  A  listing  of  different 
types  of  arahants  in  a  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  indicates 
that  out  of  a  congregation  of  five  hundred  arahants  sixty  had 
reached  the  three  higher  knowledges,  another  sixty  had  the  six 
knowledges  (abhinna),  another  sixty  were  freed  both  ways  ( ubha - 
tobhdgavimutta),  but  the  remaining  three-hundred-and-twenty 
were  released  by  wisdom  {pannavimutta)?5  The  numbers  given  in 
the  Chinese  parallels  differ,  but  they  also  clearly  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  arahants  were  those  released  by  wisdom.26  Thus  on 


914bl7: 

23  [28]  ps  m  278  5 

24  [291  MN  80  at  MN  II  44,3:  tesam  so  yeva  sahadhammiko  niggaho  hoti. 

25  1301  SN  8.7  at  SN  I  191,22. 

2«  PH  Ma  121  at  T  I  610b25,  T  63  at  T  I  862a4  and  SA  1212  at  T  II  330b24 
count  ninety  arahants  endowed  with  the  three  higher  knowledges  and  ninety 
arahants  freed  both  ways,  while  the  remaining  three-hundred-twenty  are  freed 
by  wisdom.  SA2  228  at  T  II  457cll  counts  ninety  arahants  with  the  three 
higher  knowledges  and  one-hundred-eighty  arahants  freed  both  ways,  the  re- 
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reading  the  Pali  version  of  the  Vekhanassa-sutta  one  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Buddha  should  accept  Vekhanassa's 
criticism. 

In  the  Chinese  versions,  in  fact,  the  Buddha  does  not  agree  to 
this  criticism.  According  to  them,  the  Buddha  rather  indicated  that 
those  who  voice  such  criticism  should  be  told  to  let  be  past  and 
future.27  The  two  Chinese  versions  continue  with  the  Buddha 
turning  to  Vekhanassa  and  telling  him  also  to  let  be  past  and  fu¬ 
ture.  This  injunction  is  also  found  in  the  Pali  version,  where  its 
implications  are,  however,  less  evident,  as  it  follows  after  the  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  appropriateness  of  Vekhanassa's  criti- 
28 

cism. 

The  Pali  version  then  continues  with  a  reference  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha's  ability  to  guide  a  sincere  disciple  to  realization.  The  same  is 
also  found  in  the  Chinese  versions,  which,  however,  also  make 
the  point  that  such  a  disciple  could  be  led  to  realization  even  if  he 
or  she  should  be  unable  to  remember  a  single  birth.  [100]  Thus 
what  in  the  Pali  version  appears  somewhat  unrelated  to  what  went 
on  before,  in  the  Chinese  versions  is  a  reinforcement  of  the  point 
made  earlier,  namely  that  Vekhanassa's  criticism  was  not  justi¬ 
fied,  as  it  is  possible  to  reach  liberation  without  knowing  the  past. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  the  Buddha's  ability  in  leading  a  dis¬ 
ciple  to  realization,  the  Pali  version  comes  out  with  a  simile  that 
describes  an  infant  bound  with  a  five-fold  bond.  After  growing 
up,  the  child  will  be  released  from  its  bondage  and  will  know  the 
freedom  from  the  bondage.  The  full  import  of  this  simile  becomes 
clear  in  the  Chinese  versions,  which  highlight  that  the  grown-up 
child's  knowledge  of  being  freed  is  independent  of  his  or  her  abil- 


mainder  of  the  five  hundred  being  freed  by  wisdom. 

27  1321  MA  209  at  T  I  787b28:  SitluPS,  BitttPS.  and  T  90  at  T I  914b28:  Mg 

MIS, 

28  T331 

1  J  MN  80  at  MN  II  44,3:  api  ca,  kaccana,  titthatu  pubbanto  titthatu  aparanto. 
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ity  to  recall  the  earlier  bondage.  That  is,  the  point  made  with  this 
simile  is  that  to  know  one's  former  bondage  during  previous  exis¬ 
tences  is  not  required  in  order  to  reach  liberation  in  the  present. 

The  Pali  discourse  concludes  with  Vekhanassa  taking  refuge 
and  asking  to  be  accepted  as  a  lay  disciple.29  This  is  also  to  some 
extent  puzzling,  since  Vekhanassa  was  a  wanderer,  so  that  one 
would  expect  him  to  rather  request  ordination  instead  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  lay  disciple.30  According  to  the  Chinese  versions,  Vekha¬ 
nassa  indeed  requested  the  going  forth,  in  fact  he  attained  stream- 
entry  during  the  discourse  and,  after  going  forth,  in  due  time  be¬ 
came  an  arahant.31 

In  this  way,  the  Chinese  counterparts  to  the  Vekhanassa-sutta 
help  to  clarify  some  points  in  the  Pali  version  that  may  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  oral  transmission.  They  reveal  that 
the  reference  to  the  highest  sensual  pleasure  need  not  concern 
Nirvana,  and  that  from  an  early  Buddhist  perspective  a  criticism 
of  claims  to  awakening  without  knowing  the  past  can  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  inappropriate,  since  even  without  recollecting  a  single 
past  life  final  liberation  can  be  attained. 


29  1341  MN  80  at  MN  II  44,20:  upasakam  mam  bhavam  gotamo  dharetu  ajjatagge 
panupetam  saranam  gatam. 

30  1351  Freiberger  1997:  128,  in  a  survey  of  the  usage  of  the  term  paribbdjaka  in 
the  Pali  discourses,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  any  Buddhist  paribbajakas;  cf.  also  Karunaratne  2004:  318.  Thus 
for  someone  who  has  already  gone  forth  as  a  wanderer  and  who  becomes  a 
Buddhist,  the  most  natural  thing  to  do  would  be  to  ordain  as  a  member  of  the 
Buddhist  monastic  order. 

31  1361  MA  209  at  T  1 787c24  and  T  90  at  T  I  914cl5. 
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Introduction 

The  present  chapter  takes  up  a  canonical  jataka  that  narrates 
the  tale  of  two  friends,  a  young  brahmin  and  a  potter,  who  live  at 
the  time  of  the  previous  Buddha  Kassapa.  Considerable  parts  of 
my  original  study  of  this  tale  have  already  appeared  in  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  genesis  of  the  bodhisattva  ideal,1  hence  in  what  fol¬ 
lows  1  mainly  present  the  translation  of  the  relevant  section  of  the 
Madhyama-agama  counterpart  to  the  Ghatikara-sutta,  followed 
by  a  brief  survey  of  the  way  the  jataka  nature  of  this  tale  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  different  versions  of  the  present  discourse.2  [2] 

Translation 

Discourse  at  Vebhalihga3 


*  Originally  published  2009  under  the  title  "The  Bodhisattva  and  Kassapa  Bud¬ 
dha  -  A  Study  Based  on  the  Madhyama-agama  Parallel  to  the  Ghatikara-sutta" 
in  the  Indian  International  Journal  of  Buddhist  Studies,  10:  1-33. 

1  Analayo  2010c:  71-84. 

2  Further  parallel  versions  are  the  Mahdvastu ,  Senart  1882:  317-329;  the 

Sahghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  22-30,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  at  D  1 
ga  4a  to  10a  or  Q  1030  nge  3b  to  9a;  and  the  tenth  tale  in  an  Avaddna  collec¬ 
tion  preserved  in  Chinese,  T  197  at  T  IV  172c  to  174b.  For  a 

comparative  study  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  441-451. 

3  [51  The  partially  translated  text  is  MA  63  at  T  I  499a9  to  500c  12  and  again  T  I 

503a3  to  19.  MA  63  at  T  I  499a9  gives  the  title  as  which  according 

to  Pulleyblank  1983:  39,  241,  195  and  245  would  correspond  to  the  Early 
Middle  Chinese  pronunciation  psjrj'  ba  lit ]  gji,  where  the  last  syllable  would 
be  closer  to  the  Vaibhiditigl  given  as  the  location  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu, 
Gnoli  1978a:  22,1;  D  1  ga  4al  or  Q  1030  nge  3b3  reads  be’i  bhi  ting  gi.  The 
Mahdvastu  speaks  of  Marakaranda,  formerly  called  Verudinga,  Senart  1882: 
319,8.  T  197  at  T  IV  172c9  has  with  a  phonetically  similar  variant 
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1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
in  the  country  of  Kosala.  At  that  time,  the  Blessed  One  was 
travelling  on  a  road  together  with  a  large  company  of  monks. 

2.  On  the  way,  he  smiled  with  delight.  The  venerable  An- 
anda,  on  seeing  the  Blessed  One  smile,  held  his  hands  together 
[in  homage]  towards  the  Buddha  and  said:  "Blessed  One,  what 
is  the  reason  for  this  smile?  Buddhas  and  Tathagatas,  free  from 
attachment  and  fully  awakened,  do  not  smile  arbitrarily  and 
without  reason.  I  would  like  to  hear  about  the  meaning  [of  this 
smile]."4  [3] 

3.  Then  the  Blessed  One  said:  "Ananda,  in  this  place  the 
Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened, 
sat  and  taught  [his]  disciples  the  Dharma.5 

4.  Then  the  venerable  Ananda  quickly  prepared  a  seat  in 
that  place  and,  holding  his  hands  together  [in  homage]  towards 
the  Buddha,  said:  "Blessed  One,  may  the  Blessed  One  also  sit 
in  this  place  and  teach  his  disciples  the  Dharma.  In  this  way, 
this  place  will  have  been  made  use  of  by  two  Tathagatas,  free 
from  attachment  and  fully  awakened." 

At  that  time,  the  Blessed  One  sat  on  the  seat  that  the  vener¬ 
able  Ananda  had  prepared  in  that  place.  Having  sat  down,  he 
said:  "Ananda,  in  this  place  there  existed  an  assembly  hall  of 
the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awak¬ 
ened.  Seated  in  it,  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attach¬ 
ment  and  fully  awakened,  taught  his  disciples  the  Dharma. 


reading  which  seems  to  reflect  a  different  name. 

4  161  In  MN  81  at  MN  II  45,3  and  in  the  Mahavastu,  Senart  1882:  317,8,  a  smile 
by  the  Buddha  similarly  forms  the  occasion  for  the  delivery  of  the  tale.  The 
Sanghabhedavastu  and  T  197  do  not  report  such  a  smile. 

5  [71  The  Mahavastu,  Senart  1882:  318,12,  at  this  point  brings  in  three  former 
Buddhas. 
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5.  "Ananda,  in  former  times  in  this  place  there  was  a  town 
called  Vebhalinga,  greatly  prosperous  and  opulent,  with  many 
inhabitants.  Ananda,  in  the  town  of  Vebhalinga  there  was  an 
eminent  brahmin  householder  by  the  name  of  Non-anger,6  who 
was  very  wealthy  and  opulent,  with  immeasurable  wealth  and 
with  livestock  and  property  beyond  calculation,  [holding  a 
royal]  fief  endowed  with  a  variety  of  families,  provisions  and 
cities.7 

"Ananda,  the  eminent  brahmin  householder  Non-anger  had 
a  son  by  the  name  of  Uttara,8  a  young  brahmin  ( manava ).  He 
was  of  pure  descent  on  both  the  father's  and  mother's  sides  for 
up  to  seven  generations,  [4]  [499b]  with  uninterrupted  continu¬ 
ity  of  births  without  blemish.  He  had  learned  much  and  kept  it 
in  mind,  [being  able]  to  recite  it.9  He  was  a  master  of  the  four 


6  [81  MA  63  at  T  I  499a26:  The  Sanghebhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  22,3, 

gives  the  name  of  the  brahmin  as  Nyagrodha.  Perhaps  the  rendering  employed 
in  MA  63  is  due  to  a  mistaking  of  nyagrodha  for  nis  +  krodha. 

7  [91  MA  63  at  T  I  499a27:  EsSfllJl.fiL  where  the  intended  sense  would 

be  similar  to  a  description,  found  in  Pali  discourses,  of  an  eminent  brahmin  as 
holding  "a  royal  fief  full  of  living  beings,  with  grass,  wood,  water,  and  with 
grain";  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  95  at  MN  II  164,6. 

s  tl0]  MN  81  at  MN  46,4  gives  the  name  of  the  young  brahmin  as  Jotipala.  The 
Mahdvastu ,  Senart  1882:  319,11,  similarly  speaks  of  Jyotipala,  whereas  the 
Sahghabhedavastu ,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,1,  agrees  with  MA  63  on  the  name  Uttara, 
with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  bla  ma  in  D  1  ga  4a6  or  Q  1030  nge  3b8.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Avaddna  tale,  T  197  at  T  IV  172cl3,  reads:  4Cit,  which  according  to 
Akanuma  1930/1994:  251  stands  for  Jotipala.  A  past  life  of  the  bodhisattva  as 
a  brahmin  youth  by  the  name  of  Uttara  who  goes  forth  as  a  Buddhist  monk  is 
also  recorded  in  Bv  12.11  at  Bv  53,21  and  Ja  I  37,31,  though  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  this  past  life  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  former  Buddha  Sumedha. 

9  |n|  In  MN  81  at  MN  46,1,  neither  the  father  nor  the  young  brahmin's  learning 
are  mentioned,  in  fact  the  potter  is  introduced  first,  and  then  only  his  friend  is 
brought  in.  The  same  is  the  case  for  the  Mahdvastu ,  Senart  1882:  319,9.  The 
Sanghebhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  22,3,  begins  similarly  to  MA  63  by  mention- 
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Vedas,  being  thoroughly  proficient  in  their  causes  and  condi¬ 
tions,  with  correct  phonology  and  histories  as  fifth,  [being  also 
proficient  in]  philology  and  grammar.10 

"Ananda,  the  young  brahmin  Uttara  had  a  close  friend  by 
the  name  of  Nandipala,11  a  potter,  who  always  had  thoughts  of 
affection  towards  the  young  brahmin  Uttara.  [5]  [They]  untir¬ 
ingly  delighted  in  seeing  each  other,  without  getting  weary  of 
it. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Bud- 


ing  first  the  father  and  describing  the  young  brahmin's  learning,  before  turning 
to  the  potter.  Notably,  the  Tibetan  version  of  the  Sanghebhedavastu,  D  1  ga 
4a2  or  Q  1030  nge  3b4,  begins  instead  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  potter 
and  only  after  that  turns  to  the  brahmin  youth,  without  mentioning  his  father. 
The  Chinese  Avadana  tale,  T  197  at  T  IV  172c9,  proceeds  similarly  to  MA  63, 
as  it  first  takes  up  the  father  and  then  the  young  brahmin,  before  mentioning 
the  potter.  In  its  description  of  the  brahmin  youth,  T  197  at  T  IV  172c  11  men¬ 
tions  that  he  had  thirty  of  the  thirty-two  marks  (of  a  great  being), 

Liiders  1913:  883  notes  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  meeting  between  the 
Buddha  Kassapa  and  the  young  brahmin,  in  which  the  latter  is  depicted  as  a 
monk  endowed  with  usnisa  and  iirna,  two  prominent  marks  (laksana)  out  of 
the  set  of  thirty-two;  for  another  representation  of  this  meeting  in  Gandharan 
sculpture  cf.  Vogel  1954:  810. 

10  1121  MA  63  at  T  I  499b  1:  JEX.  SSS.  *J,  t A  My 

translation  assumes  that  renders  an  equivalent  to  paragir,  yC  corresponds  to 
sakkharal ppabheda ] ;  HUE  translates  an  equivalent  to  [iti]  hasapahcama 
(Winternitz  1908:  260  notes  that  Itihasapurana  is  reckoned  a  fifth  Veda  in 
Chandogya  Upanisad  7.1.2);  'a]  corresponds  to  padaka  and  to  veyyaka- 
rana.  Notably,  this  description  refers  to  four  Vedas  instead  of  the  three  Vedas 
mentioned  in  the  standard  description  of  a  learned  brahmin  in  Pali  discourses; 
cf.,  e.g.,  MN  91  at  MN  II  133,13. 

11  1131  MN  81  at  MN  46,2  gives  the  name  of  the  potter  as  Ghatikara,  as  does  the 
Mahavastu,  Senart  1882:  319,9.  The  Sanghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,1, 
reads:  nandipala  ghatikara,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  rdza  mkhan  dga’ 
skyong  in  D  1  ga  4a2  or  Q  1030  nge  3b4,  a  name  also  reflected  in  T  197  at  T 
IV  172cl3:  HfSiJlHSffiiA 
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dha,  the  Dharma  and  the  community  of  monks,  he  was  free 
from  doubts  in  regard  to  these  three  [objects  of]  veneration 
and  had  no  perplexity  in  regard  to  dukkha,  its  arising,  its  cessa¬ 
tion  and  the  path  [leading  to  its  cessation].  He  had  attained 
faith,  was  keeping  the  precepts,  had  heard  much,  was  generous 
and  was  accomplished  in  wisdom.12 

"[Ananda,  Nandipala]  abstained  from  killing  and  had  aban¬ 
doned  killing,  having  discarded  sword  and  club  he  had  a  sense 
of  shame  and  fear  of  blame,  with  a  mind  [full  of]  benevolence 
and  compassion  for  the  welfare  of  all  [beings],  even  insects. 
He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  killing  living  beings.13 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  taking  what 
is  not  given  and  had  abandoned  taking  what  is  not  given,  tak¬ 
ing  [only]  what  is  given,  delighting  in  taking  what  is  given,  al¬ 
ways  being  fond  of  giving  in  generosity,  rejoicing  in  [generos¬ 
ity]  without  stinginess,  not  expecting  a  reward.  He  had  puri¬ 
fied  his  mind  with  regard  to  taking  what  is  not  given. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  sexual  activ¬ 
ity  and  had  abandoned  sexual  activity,  diligently  cultivating 
the  practice  of  celibacy,  energetically  [practising  this]  im¬ 
maculate  conduct  with  unsoiled  purity,  free  from  sensual  de¬ 
sires,  giving  up  sexual  desires.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with 
regard  to  sexual  activity. 


12  [14]  MN  81  at  MN  II  46,5  does  not  describe  the  potter's  accomplishment  or  his 
virtuous  conduct  at  this  point,  a  description  it  has  instead  at  MN  II  51,11  as 
part  of  the  explanation  given  by  the  Buddha  Kassapa  to  the  king  of  Varanasi. 
In  the  corresponding  section  in  MA  63  at  T  I  501bll,  the  Buddha  Kassapa  re¬ 
peats  word  for  word  the  account  of  the  potter's  accomplishment  and  virtues 
given  in  the  present  section. 

13  [151  For  some  comparative  remarks  on  the  standard  description  of  virtuous 
conduct  in  Madhyama-agama  discourses  in  the  light  of  parallel  Majjhima- 
nikdya  discourses  cf.  below  page  236ff. 
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"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  false  speech 
and  had  abandoned  false  speech,  he  spoke  the  truth,  delighting 
in  truth,  unshakeably  established  in  speaking  truth,  being  com¬ 
pletely  trustworthy,  not  deceiving  [anyone  in]  the  world.  He 
had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  false  speech.  [6] 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  divisive 
speech  and  had  abandoned  divisive  speech,  he  engaged  in 
speech  that  is  not  divisive,  that  does  not  harm  others.  He  did 
not  tell  those  what  he  had  heard  here,  out  of  a  wish  to  harm 
these;  nor  did  he  tell  these  what  he  had  heard  there,  out  of  a 
wish  to  harm  those.  He  had  the  wish  to  unite  those  who  were 
divided,  delighting  in  union.  He  did  not  create  factions,  did  not 
delight  in  the  [forming  of]  factions  or  praise  the  [forming  of] 
factions.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  divisive 
speech. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  harsh  speech 
and  had  abandoned  harsh  speech.  Whatever  speech  there  is 
that  is  rough  and  rude  in  tone,  that  sounds  offensive  and  grates 
on  the  ear,  that  beings  neither  enjoy  nor  desire,  that  causes  oth¬ 
ers  suffering  and  vexation  and  that  does  not  lead  to  calmness, 
he  had  abandoned  such  speech.  Whatever  speech  there  is  that 
is  clear,  peaceful  and  gentle,  that  is  pleasant  to  the  ear  and 
touching  to  the  heart,  that  is  enjoyable  and  desirable,  that  gives 
others  happiness,  words  endowed  with  meaning,  that  do  not 
make  others  afraid  and  that  lead  to  calmness  in  others,  such 
speech  he  spoke.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to 
harsh  speech. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  frivolous 
speech  and  had  abandoned  frivolous  speech.  He  spoke  at  the 
[proper]  time,  speaking  what  is  true,  what  is  Dharma,  what  is 
meaningful,  what  [leads  to]  appeasement,  delighting  in  speak¬ 
ing  what  [leads  to  the]  appeasement  of  [any]  matter,  and  he 
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would  teach  well  and  admonish  [others]  well  in  accordance 
with  the  [proper]  time  and  in  a  proper  way.  [499c]  He  had 
purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  frivolous  speech. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  earning  prof¬ 
its  and  had  abandoned  earning  profits,  he  had  discarded 
weights  and  measures  and  did  not  accept  goods  [on  commis¬ 
sion],  he  did  not  bind  people  [with  debts],  he  did  not  try  to 
cheat  with  measures,  nor  did  he  deceive  others  for  the  sake  of 
some  small  profit.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to 
earning  profits. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  accepting 
widows  or  girls  and  had  abandoned  accepting  widows  or  girls. 
He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  accepting  widows  or 
girls. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  accepting 
male  or  female  slaves  and  had  abandoned  accepting  male  or 
female  slaves.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  accept¬ 
ing  male  or  female  slaves. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  accepting 
elephants,  horses,  cows  or  sheep  and  had  abandoned  accepting 
elephants,  horses,  cows  or  sheep.  He  had  purified  his  mind 
with  regard  to  accepting  elephants,  horses,  cows  or  sheep. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  accepting 
chickens  or  swine  and  had  abandoned  accepting  chickens  or 
swine.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  accepting 
chickens  or  swine. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  accepting 
farmlands  or  marketplaces  and  had  abandoned  accepting  farm¬ 
lands  or  marketplaces.14  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard 


14  [171  MA  63  at  T  I  499cl2:  which  according  to  Hirakawa  1997:  427  can 

render  antarapana  or  apanika. 
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to  accepting  farmlands  or  marketplaces.  [7] 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  accepting 
uncooked  rice,  wheat  or  legumes  and  had  abandoned  accepting 
uncooked  rice,  wheat  or  legumes.  He  had  purified  his  mind 
with  regard  to  accepting  uncooked  rice,  wheat,  or  legumes. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  alcoholic 
beverages  and  had  abandoned  alcoholic  beverages.  He  had 
purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  drinking  alcoholic  beverages. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  [reclining 
on]  high  and  broad  beds  and  had  abandoned  [reclining  on] 
high  and  broad  beds.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to 
[reclining  on]  high  and  broad  beds 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  [making  use 
of]  flower  garlands,  necklaces,  perfumes  and  cosmetics  and 
had  abandoned  [making  use  of]  flower  garlands,  necklaces, 
perfumes  and  cosmetics.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard 
to  [making  use  of]  flower  garlands,  necklaces,  perfumes  and 
cosmetics 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  singing, 
dancing  or  acting,  and  from  going  to  see  or  hear  [singing, 
dancing  or  acting]  and  had  abandoned  singing,  dancing  or  act¬ 
ing,  and  from  going  to  see  or  hear  [singing,  dancing  or  acting] . 
He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to  singing,  dancing  or 
acting,  and  from  going  to  see  or  hear  [singing,  dancing  or  act¬ 
ing] 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  accepting 
gold,  jewellery  and  the  like  and  had  abandoned  accepting  gold, 
jewellery  and  the  like.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  regard  to 
accepting  gold,  jewellery,  and  the  like. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  abstained  from  eating  after 
noon  and  had  abandoned  eating  after  noon.  He  always  took 
[only]  a  single  meal  [per  day],  not  eating  at  night,  training  in 
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eating  at  the  [proper]  time.  He  had  purified  his  mind  with  re¬ 
gard  to  eating  after  noon. 

"Ananda,  the  potter  Nandipala  for  his  whole  life  abstained 
from  taking  a  spade  or  a  shovel  in  his  hand,  he  did  not  dig  the 
earth  himself  [for  clay],  nor  tell  another  to  do  so.  If  water  had 
washed  out  a  bank  so  that  it  collapsed,  or  if  a  rat  had  broken 
up  some  earth,  he  would  take  that  and  use  it  to  make  pots. 
These  he  would  put  on  one  side  and  tell  customers:  [500a]  'If 
you  have  peas,  legumes,  rice,  wheat,  big  or  small  hempseed, 
castor  beans  or  mustard  seed,  pour  them  out  [as  payment]  and 
take  whichever  [pot]  you  wish1. 

"Ananda,  for  his  whole  life  the  potter  Nandipala  was  look¬ 
ing  after  his  father  and  mother.  His  father  and  mother  were 
blind,  they  were  entirely  dependent  on  other  people.  This  was 
the  reason  why  he  was  looking  after  them. 

"Ananda,  when  the  night  was  over,  at  dawn,  the  potter 
Nandipala  approached  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  at¬ 
tachment  and  fully  awakened,  and,  having  reached  him,  paid 
his  respects  and  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side. 

"The  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully 
awakened,  taught  him  the  Dharma,  exhorting,  inspiring  and 
thoroughly  delighting  him.  Having  taught  him  the  Dharma 
with  innumerable  skilful  means,  having  exhorted,  inspired  and 
thoroughly  delighted  him,  [the  Tathagata  Kassapa]  remained 
silent. 

"Ananda,  then,  having  been  taught  the  Dharma,  having 
been  exhorted,  inspired  and  thoroughly  delighted  by  the  Tatha¬ 
gata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened,  the 
potter  Nandipala  got  up  from  his  seat,  paid  his  respects  at  the 
feet  of  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully 
awakened,  circumambulated  him  three  times  and  left.  [8] 

"At  that  time,  when  the  night  was  over,  at  dawn,  the  young 
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brahmin  Uttara,  who  was  riding  a  chariot  [drawn  by]  white 
horses  and  in  the  company  of  five  hundred  young  brahmins, 
had  left  the  town  of  Vebhalinga.  He  was  approaching  a  forest 
spot  with  the  intention  of  teaching  his  disciples,  who  had  come 
from  several  different  locations  in  order  to  recite  brahmin 
hymns.15 

"Then  the  young  brahmin  Uttara  saw  from  afar  that  the  pot¬ 
ter  Nandipala  was  coming.  Having  seen  him,  he  asked:  'Nandi¬ 
pala,  where  are  you  coming  from?' 

"Nandipala  replied:  'I  am  coming  from  having  paid  respects 
to  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully 
awakened.  Uttara,  you  could  come  with  me  to  approach  the 
Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened, 
to  pay  respects  to  him!'16 

"Then  the  young  brahmin  Uttara  replied:  'Nandipala,  I  do 
not  want  to  see  [that]  bald-headed  recluse, 17  [these]  bald- 


15  [181  MA  63  at  T  I  500al5:  TTltfiiSilr,  literally  "in  order  to  read  aloud  brah¬ 
min  books",  where  the  counterpart  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a: 
23,13  reads:  brahmanakan  mantran  vacayitukdmah,  clarifying  that  oral  recita¬ 
tion  of  hymns  and  mantras  is  meant.  For  other  instances  where  a  reference  to 
'books'  should  be  similarly  interpreted  cf.  Gombrich  1990a:  27. 

16  [191  MN  81  does  not  report  a  visit  paid  by  the  potter  to  the  Buddha  Kassapa, 
nor  does  it  describe  how  the  young  brahmin  left  town  to  teach  his  disciples. 
Instead,  it  sets  in  at  MN  II  46,5  right  away  with  the  potter  asking  his  friend  to 
come  along  to  visit  the  Buddha  Kassapa.  The  same  is  the  case  for  the  Mahci- 
vastu,  Senart  1882:  319,17,  and  the  Chinese  Avaddna  tale,  T  197  at  T  IV 
172c22,  whereas  the  Sanghebhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,2  and  D  1  ga  4b4  or 
Q  1030  nge  4a5,  reports  that  the  potter  was  coming  back  from  having  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Buddha  Kassapa. 

iv  [20]  jyj^  g3  at  t  i  500a21:  ST'S tMSliJIfSITT  The  parallel  versions  report 
similar  derogatory  expressions  used  by  the  young  brahmin  at  this  point;  cf. 
MN  81  at  MN  II  46,11;  the  Mahavastu,  Senart  1882:  320,3;  the  Sanghebheda¬ 
vastu ,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,19  or  D  1  ga  5a4  or  Q  1030  nge  4b5;  and  the  Chinese 
Avaddna  tale,  T  197  at  T  IV  172c23. 
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headed  recluses  will  not  be  able  to  attain  awakening,  since 
awakening  is  to  be  attained  [through  what  is]  difficult.'18  [9] 

9.  "Then  the  potter  Nandipala  took  hold  of  the  topknot  of 
the  young  brahmin  Uttara,  forcing  him  to  descend  from  the 
chariot. 19  Then  the  young  brahmin  Uttara  had  the  thought: 
'This  potter  Nandipala  never  makes  jokes  and  he  is  neither 
mad  nor  foolish;  there  must  certainly  be  a  reason  why  he  now 
takes  hold  of  my  topknot.'20  Having  thought  this,  he  said: 


18  [211  MA  63  at  T  I  500a22:  Milt#®,  where  judging  from  the  counterpart  in  the 
Sanghabhedavastu ,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,20:  bodhir  hi  paramaduskard  and  D  1  ga 
5a4  or  Q  1030  nge  4b5:  byang  chub  ni  mchog  tu  dka’  ba  yin  no,  the  idea  could 
be  that  awakening  should  be  gained  through  asceticism.  In  MN  81  at  MN  II 
46.12  the  potter  repeats  his  invitation  two  times,  and  once  the  young  brahmin 
has  refused  these  as  well,  they  go  to  bathe.  After  bathing  the  potter  again  in¬ 
vites  the  young  brahmin  three  times,  and  the  latter  refuses  up  to  the  third  time. 
The  Mahavastu  and  the  Chinese  Avaddna  tale  proceed  similarly,  though  they 
only  report  a  single  invitation  after  the  two  have  taken  a  bath,  Senart  1882: 
320,19  and  T  197  at  T  IV  172c27.  The  Sahghebhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,23 
and  D  1  ga  5a7  or  Q  1030  nge  4b8,  only  report  the  first  instance  with  three  in¬ 
vitations,  without  following  this  with  the  bathing  interlude. 

19  [22]  MN  81  at  MN  II  47,12  depicts  a  gradual  build-up  of  the  potter's  attempts  to 
convince  his  friend,  whom  he  at  first  takes  hold  off  by  the  belt,  only  seizing 
the  freshly  washed  hair  of  the  young  brahmin  when  the  latter  undoes  his  belt. 
The  Mahavastu  proceeds  similarly,  with  the  difference  that  the  first  attempt 
does  not  involve  the  belt  but  rather  the  neck  of  the  young  brahmin,  Senart 
1882:  321,2.  In  the  Chinese  Avaddna  tale,  T  197  at  T  IV  173al,  the  potter  first 
takes  hold  of  the  clothes  of  his  friend,  then  of  the  belt  and  then  of  the  hair.  The 
Sahghebhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,32  and  D  1  ga  5a7  or  Q  1030  nge  4b8, 
proceeds  similarly  to  MA  63,  though  without  reporting  that  the  potter's  action 
forced  his  friend  to  descend  from  the  chariot. 

20  [23]  According  to  MN  81  at  MN  II  47,28,  the  young  brahmin  was  surprised  that 
the  potter,  though  of  inferior  birth,  should  go  so  far  as  to  seize  a  brahmin's 
freshly  washed  hair.  The  Mahavastu,  Senart  1882:  321,11,  also  reports  the 
young  brahmin  reflecting  on  the  lower  birth  of  the  potter,  a  point  not  made  in 
the  Sanghabhedavastu  or  the  Chinese  Avaddna  tale.  On  the  implications  of 
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'Nandipala,  I  will  follow  you,  I  will  follow  you!'  Nandipala 
was  delighted  and  added:  'To  go  [with  me  to  visit  the  Tatha- 
gata  Kassapa]  is  very  good.' 

10.  "Then  the  potter  Nandipala  and  Uttara  the  young  brah¬ 
min  together  approached  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from 
attachment  and  fully  awakened,  and  having  reached  him  paid 
their  respects  and  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side.  The  potter 
Nandipala  said  to  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  [500b]  free  from 
attachment  and  fully  awakened: 

'"Blessed  One,  this  is  my  friend  the  young  brahmin  Uttara, 
who  always  looks  on  me  with  affection  and  untiringly  delights 
in  seeing  me.  [10]  He  has  no  faith  and  no  respect  in  his  mind 
for  the  Blessed  One.21  May  the  Blessed  One  teach  him  the 
Dharma,  arousing  his  delight  so  that  he  develops  faith  and  re¬ 
spect  in  his  mind.' 

"Then  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and 
fully  awakened,  taught  the  Dharma  to  the  potter  Nandipala  and 
to  the  young  brahmin  Uttara,  exhorting,  inspiring  and  thor¬ 
oughly  delighting  them.  Having  taught  the  Dharma  with  innu¬ 
merable  skilful  means,  having  exhorted,  inspired  and  thor¬ 
oughly  delighted  them,  he  remained  silent. 

"Then,  having  been  taught  the  Dharma  from  the  Tathagata 
Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened,  having 
been  exhorted,  inspired  and  thoroughly  delighted  them,  the 
potter  Nandipala  and  the  young  brahmin  Uttara  got  up  from 
their  seats,  paid  their  respects  at  the  feet  of  the  Tathagata  Kas- 


taking  hold  of  someone's  hair  in  ancient  India  cf.  Hara  1986. 

21  I24!  Whereas  MN  81  and  the  Mahavastu  do  not  explicitly  mention  that  the 
young  brahmin  had  neither  faith  nor  respect  for  the  Buddha,  the  Sanghabhe- 
davastu  and  the  Chinese  Avadana  tale  highlight  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
Buddha,  the  Dharma  and  the  Community;  cf.  Gnoli  1978a:  24,14  and  D  1  ga 
5b7  or  Q  1030  nge  5a8,  as  well  as  T  197  at  T  IV  173al5. 
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sapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened,  circumambu¬ 
lated  him  three  times  and  left. 

1 1 .  "Then,  when  they  had  not  yet  gone  far  on  their  return 
[journey],22  the  young  brahmin  Uttara  asked:  'Nandipala,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  sublime  Dharma  like  this  from  the  Tathagata 
Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened,  why  are 
you  intent  on  remaining  at  home,  unable  to  leave  it  and  train  in 
the  noble  path?' 

"Then  the  potter  Nandipala  replied:  'Uttara,  you  know 
yourself  that  for  my  whole  life  1  am  looking  after  my  father 
and  mother,  who  are  blind  and  entirely  dependent  on  other 
people.  It  is  because  I  am  supporting  and  looking  after  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  [that  I  cannot  leave  home].' 

"Then  the  young  brahmin  Uttara  asked  Nandipala:  'Can  I 
obtain  the  going  forth  to  train  in  the  path  under  the  Tathagata 
Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened,  [11] 
[500c]  can  I  receive  the  full  ordination,  become  a  monk  and 
practise  the  holy  life?' 

12.  "Then  the  potter  Nandipala  and  the  young  brahmin  Ut¬ 
tara  promptly  turned  back  from  there  and  again  approached  the 
Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened. 
Having  reached  him,  they  paid  their  respects  and  stepped  back 
to  sit  to  one  side. 

"The  potter  Nandipala  said  to  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free 
from  attachment  and  fully  awakened:  'Blessed  One,  when  we 
had  not  yet  gone  far  on  our  return  [journey],  this  young  brah¬ 
min  Uttara  asked  me:  'Nandipala,  having  heard  the  sublime 


22  [25]  Sanghabhedavastu  does  not  report  that  the  two  had  left  the  presence  of 
the  Buddha  Kassapa.  In  the  Mahavastu,  however,  they  had  left  the  presence  of 
the  Buddha,  in  fact  after  their  discussion  the  young  brahmin  does  not  decide 
right  away  to  become  a  monk,  but  only  takes  this  decision  a  little  later,  after 
he  has  become  dissatisfied  with  the  household  life,  Senart  1882:  322,19. 
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Dharma  like  this  from  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  at¬ 
tachment  and  fully  awakened,  why  are  you  intent  on  remain¬ 
ing  at  home,  unable  to  leave  it  and  train  in  the  noble  path?' 

"Blessed  One,  I  replied:  'Uttara,  you  know  yourself  that  for 
my  whole  life  I  have  been  looking  after  my  father  and  mother, 
who  are  blind  and  entirely  dependent  on  other  people.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  I  am  supporting  and  looking  after  my  father  and  mother 
[that  I  cannot  leave  home]'. 

"'Uttara  asked  me  again:  'Can  I  obtain  the  going  forth  to 
train  in  the  path  under  the  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  at¬ 
tachment  and  fully  awakened,  can  I  receive  the  full  ordination, 
become  a  monk  and  practise  the  holy  life?' 

"'May  the  Blessed  One  let  him  go  forth  and  train  in  the  path 
by  giving  him  the  full  ordination  [so  that  he]  becomes  a  monk 
and  practises  the  holy  life.' 

"The  Tathagata  Kassapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully 
awakened,  accepted  Nandipala' s  [request]  by  remaining  silent. 
Then  Nandipala  the  potter,  knowing  that  the  Tathagata  Kas¬ 
sapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened,  had  accepted 
by  remaining  silent,  got  up  from  his  seat,  paid  his  respects 
with  his  head  at  the  feet  [of  the  Tathagata  Kassapa],  circum¬ 
ambulated  him  three  times  and  left. 

"Then,  soon  after  Nandipala  had  left,  the  Tathagata  Kas¬ 
sapa,  free  from  attachment  and  fully  awakened,  let  Uttara  go 
forth  and  train  in  the  path  by  giving  him  the  full  ordination. 

13.  "[After]  having  [let  him]  go  forth  to  train  in  the  path 
and  having  given  him  the  full  ordination,  [the  Tathagata  Kas¬ 
sapa  continued]  to  stay  for  a  number  of  days  at  his  discretion 
in  the  town  of  Vebhahnga.  [Then]  he  took  his  robes  and  bowl 
and  with  a  large  company  of  monks  went  wandering  with  the 
intention  of  approaching  Varanasi,  a  town  in  the  KasT  country. 
Travelling  in  stages  they  reached  Varanasi,  [12]  a  town  in  the 
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Kasi  country.  In  Varanasi  he  dwelt  in  the  Deer  Park,  the  Place 
of  Seers. 

14.-22.  ,..23 

23.  The  Buddha  said  to  Ananda:  "What  do  you  think?  Do 
you  consider  the  young  brahmin  Uttara  at  that  time  as  some¬ 
one  else?  Do  not  think  like  that.  You  should  know  that  1  was 
him.24 


23 12<’J  The  section  of  MA  63  not  translated  in  the  present  chapter  ranges  from  T  I 
500cl2  to  503a3,  covering  approximately  half  of  the  entire  discourse.  Summa¬ 
rized  in  brief,  MA  63  continues  by  describing  how,  on  arrival  at  Varanasi,  the 
Buddha  Kassapa  is  visited  by  the  local  king,  to  whom  he  delivers  a  teaching. 
At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  the  king  invites  Kassapa  and  his  monks  for  a  meal 
the  next  day.  The  meal  is  prepared  and  served,  followed  by  another  teaching 
delivered  by  Kassapa,  after  which  the  king  invites  Kassapa  to  stay  with  him 
for  the  rains  retreat  period,  promising  abundant  support.  Kassapa  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation.  Asked  by  the  saddened  king  if  there  is  another  supporter 
that  equals  him,  Kassapa  mentions  the  potter  Nandipala,  explaining  that  the 
potter  has  full  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  and  describing  his  virtuous 
conduct  in  the  same  way  as  done  in  the  above  translated  section  of  MA  63. 
Kassapa  then  relates  how  on  two  former  occasions  he  helped  himself  to  food 
in  the  potter's  house,  having  been  invited  to  do  so  by  the  blind  parents  of  Nan¬ 
dipala,  who  was  away;  and  how  on  another  occasion  Kassapa  told  his  monks 
to  remove  the  roofing  from  the  potter's  workshop  to  repair  his  own  hut.  In  all 
these  instances,  Nandipala  reacted  with  joy  and  delight  on  finding  out  what 
had  happened.  Having  heard  this  good  report  of  Nandipala,  the  king  of  Vara¬ 
nasi  decides  to  send  him  abundant  food  supplies,  which  the  potter,  however, 
politely  declines  to  accept. 

-4  l-i]  Tjjg  identification  of  the  young  brahmin  as  a  former  life  of  the  Buddha  is 
similarly  made  in  MN  81  at  MN  II  54,18,  in  the  Mahavastu,  Senart  1882:  335,5, 
and  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  30,14  and  D  1  ga  10a4  or  Q  1030 
nge  9a7.  The  same  is  also  implicit  in  the  tale  given  in  T  197.  After  providing 
this  identification,  MN  81  at  MN  II  54,20  concludes  with  Ananda's  delight  in 
the  Buddha's  words,  so  that  the  remainder  of  MA  63  is  without  a  counterpart 
in  MN  81.  The  same  is  also  the  case  for  the  other  versions,  which  do  not  have 
a  statement  comparable  to  what  comes  next  in  MA  63. 
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"Ananda,  at  that  time  I  was  benefiting  myself  and  benefit¬ 
ing  others,  benefiting  many  people,  [full  of]  compassion  for 
the  world,  seeking  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  gods  and  men, 
seeking  their  peace  and  happiness.  At  that  time  in  the  Dharma 
that  was  taught  [I]  did  not  reach  the  ultimate,  nor  the  ultimate 
purity,  nor  the  ultimate  holy  life,  nor  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  holy  life.25  At  that  time  [I]  was  not  able  to  abandon  birth, 
[13]  old  age,  disease  and  death,  sorrow  and  grief,  sadness  and 
lamentation,  [1]  was  not  able  to  completely  overcome  dukkha. 

"Ananda,  now  I  have  appeared  in  the  world  [as]  a  Tatha- 
gata,  free  from  attachment,  fully  awakened,  endowed  with 
knowledge  and  conduct,  well  gone,  knower  of  the  worlds,  an 
unsurpassable  person,  charioteer  of  the  path  of  Dharma,26  a 
teacher  of  gods  and  men,  called  a  Buddha,  an  Assembly  of 
Blessings.27  Now  I  am  benefiting  myself  and  benefiting  others, 


25  [2S1  The  original  actually  reads  as  if  the  Dharma  itself  were  not  conducive  to 
reaching  liberation.  Thus  my  supplementation  of  "[I]"  is  made  in  an  attempt  to 
make  sense  out  of  this  passage,  which  forms  a  standard  pericope  in  the  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  for  past  lives  of  the  Buddha  spent  in  a  way  that  was  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  awakening.  This  pericope  does  not  fit  the  present  case,  as  the  Dharma 
taught  by  a  former  Buddha  would  have  been  conducive  to  reaching  liberation. 

26  1291  MA  63  at  T  I  503al2:  jtt  fejh  jf ;£f|L  Nattier  2003b:  227  explains  that 
"having  taken  anuttarapurusa  as  a  separate  title  ...  translators  were  left  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  epithet  damyasarathi  on  its  own.  In  ...  Prakrit  languages  ...  damya 
would  have  been  written  damma  ...  Ignoring  the  unaspirated  character  of  the 
initial  d-,  this  word  was  apparently  read  as  dhamma,  and  the  resulting  *dham- 
masarathi  interpreted  as  'charioteer  of  the  Dharma'";  cf.  also  Min  Chau  1991: 
326. 

27 13°]  MA  63  at  T  I  503al2:  Counterparts  to  this  listing  of  epithets  in  Pali 

discourses  have  bhagavant  at  this  juncture;  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  2  at  DN  I  49.19. 
Nattier  2003b:  231  explains  that,  in  its  usage  by  early  translators,  ’’Hjx'ffi,  'mass 
of  blessings',  [is]  a  rendition  which  conveys  quite  well  the  etymology  of  the 
term,  which  consists  of  bhaga  'blessing,  good  fortune'  plus  the  suffix  -vat 
'possessing'".  In  Madhyama-agama  discourses,  the  standard  counterpart  to 
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benefiting  many  people,  [full  of]  compassion  for  the  world, 
seeking  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  gods  and  men,  seeking 
their  peace  and  happiness.  Now  I  teach  a  Dharma  that  reaches 
the  ultimate,  the  ultimate  purity,  the  ultimate  holy  life,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  completion  of  the  holy  life.  Now  I  have  abandoned  birth, 
old  age,  disease  and  death,  sorrow  and  grief,  sadness  and  lam¬ 
entation,  I  have  already  completely  overcome  dukkha." 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  venerable  Ananda  and  the 
monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were  de¬ 
lighted  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

In  a  monograph  on  the  genesis  of  the  bodhisattva  ideal  I  al¬ 
ready  studied  several  aspects  of  the  various  versions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  discourse  that  do  not  fit  too  well  with  the  identification  of  the 
young  brahmin  as  a  former  life  of  the  Buddha,28  making  it  quite 
possible  that  this  identification  is  a  later  element,  in  line  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  general  tendency  of  parables  becoming  jatakas. 

In  the  GhatTkara-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  this 


bhagavant  is  Iff  if:.  A  perusal  of  the  Madhyama-agama  gives  the  distinct 
impression  that  Gautama  Satighadeva  aimed  at  consistency  in  his  translation 
terminology,  unlike  other  Agama  translators.  Hence  one  would  not  expect  him 
to  use  if  the  source  text  had  the  same  term  that  he  elsewhere  rendered  as 
[if  if.  According  to  Hirakawa  1997:  1042,  xplTfi  can  render  bhagavat  or  else 
lokandtha.  In  the  four  Pali  Nikdyas,  the  term  lokandtha  seems  not  to  occur, 
being  found  only  in  the  Theragdthd  and  Thengatha,  Th  921,  ThI  229  and  ThI 
307f.  According  to  von  Hiniiber  1996/1997:  53,  "both  collections  have  been 
growing  over  a  long  period";  cf.  also  Norman  1983:  73f.  Another  occurrence 
can  be  found  in  the  Vattlmgdthd  of  the  Pdrayanavagga ,  Sn  995,  a  section  of 
the  Sutta-nipdta  that  appears  to  be  a  later  addition  to  this  chapter;  cf.  Jaya- 
wickrama  1948:  243-249  and  Norman  1983:  69.  Thus  lokandtha  does  not 
seem  to  be  part  of  the  earliest  layer  of  Pali  canonical  texts. 

28  Cf.  above  note  1 . 
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young  brahmin  in  fact  plays  a  secondary  role,  as  the  main  empha¬ 
sis  of  the  tale  is  on  the  potter  and  his  relationship  with  the  former 
Buddha  Kassapa.29  The  central  purpose  of  the  Ghatikara-sutta 
thus  appears  to  be  to  depict  the  ideal  layman,  who  fulfils  his  filial 
duty  by  supporting  his  blind  parents  and  at  the  same  time  lives  a 
life  of  such  high  ethical  standard  that  it  corresponds  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  life  of  a  monastic.  Besides  being  endowed  with  the 
insight  of  a  disciple  in  higher  training,  the  potter  undertakes  his 
livelihood  in  a  way  that  -  by  avoiding  the  harm  caused  to  crea¬ 
tures  through  digging  the  ground  and  by  abstaining  from  selling 
his  products  -  conforms  to  the  conduct  usually  only  incumbent  on 
and  compatible  with  the  life  of  a  monastic.  [25] 

The  assumption  that  the  present  tale  only  became  a  jataka  some 
time  after  its  original  delivery  finds  further  support  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  potter  to  the  young  brah¬ 
min  can  be  observed  with  the  different  versions,  thereby  express¬ 
ing  the  increasing  interest  in  the  latter  protagonist  as  a  stage  in  the 
bodhisattva  career  of  the  Buddha. 

Whereas  in  the  Pali  discourse  the  actual  tale  begins  with  the 
potter,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  instead  turns  first  to  the 
young  brahmin,  offering  a  rather  detailed  description  that  men¬ 
tions  his  father  and  depicts  the  learning  of  the  young  brahmin. 
While  the  Ghatikara-sutta  only  notes  that  the  young  brahmin  is  a 
friend  of  the  potter,  the  Madhyama-agama  account  introduces 
him  as  the  son  of  an  immensely  wealthy  brahmin,  of  pure  descent, 
accomplished  in  all  those  qualities  that  make  a  brahmin  worthy  of 
respect  (such  as  mastery  of  the  Vedas,  etc.)  and  the  teacher  of  a 
sizeable  group  of  students.  [26] 


29  1571  Oldenberg  1912:  189:  "auch  ist  die  Erzahlung  vielmehr  der  Verherrlichung 
des  Ghatlkara  und  seiner  frommen  Intimitat  mit  dem  Buddha  jenes  Weltalters 
gewidmet,  als  der  Jotipalas". 
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This  shift  of  emphasis  also  finds  its  expression  in  the  title  of 
the  discourse.  While  the  Pali  version  is  named  after  the  potter,  the 
Madhyama-agama  account  takes  the  village  where  the  potter  and 
the  young  brahmin  lived  as  its  title,  and  in  the  Mahavastu  the  tale 
is  then  named  after  the  young  brahmin.30 

The  Mahavastu  in  fact  develops  the  theme  of  the  young  brah¬ 
min  as  a  former  life  of  the  Buddha  further,  reporting  how  he 
formed  the  aspiration  to  become  a  Buddha  himself.31  Through  his 
telepathic  powers  the  Buddha  Kassapa  became  aware  of  this 
aspiration  and  predicted  that  the  young  brahmin  was  destined  to 
become  a  Buddha  in  the  future  and  to  set  rolling  the  wheel  of  the 
Dharma  at  the  Deer  Park  at  Varanasi. 

Pursuing  the  same  theme  in  a  different  mode,  the  Chinese 
Avadana  tale  reports  how,  on  meeting  the  Buddha  Kassapa,  the 
young  brahmin  recognized  that  the  Buddha  Kassapa  had  thirty  of 
the  marks  of  a  superior  being,  and  thereon  requested  to  be  shown 
the  other  two.32  On  ascertaining  that  the  Buddha  Kassapa  had  all 
thirty-two  marks,  the  young  brahmin  was  filled  with  faith,  where¬ 
on  the  Buddha  Kassapa  delivered  a  description  of  the  conduct  of  a 
bodhisattva.  On  hearing  this  description,  the  young  brahmin  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  not  kept  up  this  conduct. 

With  these  episodes,  the  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  tale  of  the 
potter  to  the  young  brahmin  as  a  step  in  the  bodhisattva  career  of 
the  future  Buddha  Gotama  becomes  ever  more  evident. 

The  same  tendency  can  even  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Pali 
canon,  where  the  Kathdvatthu  attributes  a  statement  to  the  Ghafi- 


3°  [67]  §enart  jgg2:  335,8:  jyotipala-sutra. 

31  1681  Senart  1882:  330,1. 

32  [69]  j  at  j  jy  an  acc0unt  in  several  respects  similar  to  standard 

descriptions  in  the  Pali  discourses  of  how  brahmins  would  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  Buddha;  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  91  at  MN  II  143,1  and  its  parallel  MA  161  at  T  I 
688bl7. 
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kara-sutta  that  is  not  found  in  the  discourse  itself.  According  to 
this  statement,  the  Buddha  told  Ananda  that  he  lived  the  monk's 
life  under  the  Buddha  Kassapa  for  the  sake  of  his  future  awaken¬ 
ing.33  [27]  In  spite  of  the  young  brahmin  being  identified  as  a  for¬ 
mer  life  of  the  Buddha,  the  discourse  versions  do  not  present  his 
deeds  and  activities  as  something  undertaken  on  purpose  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  progress  to  Buddhahood.34 

In  this  way,  the  present  discourse  testifies  to  the  influence  of 
the  evolving  bodhisattva  conception,  whereby  the  didactic  func¬ 
tion  of  the  potter  as  an  exemplary  lay  disciple  is  increasingly 
overshadowed  by  emphasis  given  to  his  companion  as  a  former 
life  of  the  bodhisattva. 


33  T701 

1  J  Kv  288,34:  kassape  aham,  ananda,  bhagavati  brahmacariyam  acarim  aya- 
tim  sambodhaya.  A  remark  similar  to  the  quotation  in  Kv,  although  made  by 
Mahamaudgalyayana,  can  be  found  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977: 
20,17,  according  to  which  the  bodhisattva  lived  the  holy  life  under  the  former 
Buddha  Kasyapa  with  the  aspiration  to  reach  awakening  in  the  future,  kasyapo 
nama  ...  buddho  bhagavan,  yasya  antike  bodhisattvo  bhagavan  ayatydm  bo- 
dhaya  pranidhaya  brahmacaryam  caritva. 

34  [711  In  relation  to  other  canonical  jatakas,  Gokuldas  1951:  10  notes  that  a 
"significant  feature  in  the  early  Nikayas  ...  lies  in  the  recognition  of  these 
births  as  great  kings  or  sages  without  ...  the  implication  that  these  births 
formed  some  links  in  the  chain  of  Bodhisatta  evolution". 
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Introduction 

The  present  chapter  studies  the  Bahitika-sutta  and  its  Madh- 
yama-agama  parallel,  which  record  an  inquiry  into  the  ethical 
conduct  of  the  Buddha,  delineating  what  type  of  action  the  Bud¬ 
dha  would  undertake  and  what  he  would  not  do. 

In  the  thought  world  of  early  Buddhism,  the  Buddha  embodies 
the  ideal  of  ethical  perfection.  A  living  example  for  his  early  dis¬ 
ciples  and  an  inspiring  memory  for  later  generations,  descriptions 
of  the  Buddha's  conduct  exemplify  the  ethical  standards  aspired  to 
and  emulated  by  his  followers.  The  Bahitika-sutta  takes  up  this 
theme  in  a  rather  direct  manner,  as  its  main  topic  is  to  scrutinize  if 
the  Buddha  was  indeed  an  embodiment  of  ethical  perfection. 

According  to  the  information  provided  in  the  Pali  commen¬ 
tary,  the  Bahitika-sutta  takes  its  occasion  from  an  inquiry  by  King 
Pasenadi  into  rather  serious  allegations  against  the  Buddha's  ethi¬ 
cal  purity,  allegations  related  to  an  incident  that  involved  the  fe¬ 
male  wanderer  Sundarl.1  A  discourse  in  the  Udana  reports  this 
incident  in  detail,  indicating  that  in  order  to  discredit  the  Buddha 
other  wanderers  had  asked  the  female  wanderer  Sundarl  to  fre¬ 
quently  visit  Jeta's  Grove.  When  her  visits  had  become  public 
knowledge,  these  wanderers  killed  Sundarl  and  buried  her  in  Je¬ 
ta's  Grove. 

Once  her  body  was  discovered,  the  wanderers  went  around 
town  accusing  the  Buddhist  monks  of  having  taken  their  pleasure 


*  Originally  published  2007  under  the  title  "What  the  Buddha  would  not  do.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bahitika-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel"  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Buddhist  Ethics,  14:  153-179. 

1  Ps  III  346,16:  sundarivatthusmim  uppannam. 
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with  Sundarl  and  then  killed  her.2  [155]  People  believed  this  de¬ 
faming  report  and  started  to  revile  the  monks.  The  Buddha  there¬ 
on  instructed  the  monks  to  react  to  such  abuse  with  a  stanza  on 
the  bad  destiny  of  those  who  make  false  allegations  or  deny  a  mis¬ 
deed  they  have  done.  This  served  its  purpose  and  convinced  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  innocence  of  the  Buddhist  monks. 

An  account  of  the  same  incident  in  the  commentary  to  the 
Dhammapada  differs  in  so  far  as  here  the  attempt  at  defamation  is 
more  directly  aimed  at  the  Buddha.3  According  to  the  Dhamma¬ 
pada  commentary,  on  coming  from  Jeta's  Grove  Sundarl  had  told 
people  that  she  had  spent  the  night  with  the  Buddha.  Thus  the  ru¬ 
mour  spread  by  the  wanderers  was  that  the  Buddha's  disciples 
murdered  her  in  order  to  cover  up  the  Buddha's  misconduct.  This 
account  fits  the  Bahitika-sutta  better,  as  its  inquiry  is  concerned 
with  the  moral  integrity  of  the  Buddha  himself.4 

Whether  the  defamation  was  directed  against  the  Buddha  or 
against  his  monk  disciples,  the  Sundarl  incident  appears  to  have 
been  a  famous  tale  known  among  generations  of  Buddhists,  in 
fact  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Faxian  (^c®),  who  travelled  India  in  the 
early  fifth  century,  even  refers  to  the  place  where  she  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  buried.5  [156] 


2  Ud  4.8  at  Ud  43,22  to  45,31. 

3  Dhp-a  III  474,3;  cf.  also  Ja  285  at  Ja  II  415,12. 

4  A  version  of  this  incident  found  in  the  Chinese  counterpart  to  the  Atthakavag- 
ga  (serving  as  the  introductory  narration  to  its  version  of  the  Dutthatthaka-sut- 
ta,  Sn  780-787,  whose  Pali  commentary,  Pj  II  518,23,  also  narrates  the  Sunda¬ 
rl  tale)  agrees  with  the  Dhammapada  commentary  that  the  purpose  of  the  plot 
was  to  bring  the  Buddha  into  disrepute;  cf.  T  198  at  T  IV  176c3,  translated  in 
Bapat  1945:  156-158. 

5  T  2085  at  T  LI  860cl7;  for  further  references  cf.  Deeg  2005:  307-308. 
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Translation 

Discourse  on  the  Bahitika  Cloth6 

1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  SavatthI,  staying  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park. 

2.  At  that  time,  the  venerable  Ananda  was  [also]  staying  in 
SavatthI  and  [had  gone  to]  the  Eastern  Park,  the  Mansion  of 
Migara's  mother,  for  some  small  matter. 

At  that  time  the  venerable  Ananda,  who  had  left  SavatthI  to¬ 
gether  with  another  monk  and  gone  to  the  Eastern  Park,  the  Man¬ 
sion  of  Migara's  mother,  after  settling  that  matter  was  returning 
with  that  monk  towards  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park.7 

3.  At  that  time  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  who  was  rid¬ 
ing  the  elephant  Ekapundarika,8  had  gone  out  of  SavatthI  to- 


6  [S|  The  translated  text  is  MA  214  at  T  I  191  cl  to  799b25;  for  a  comparative 
study  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  505-510.  MA  214  at  T  I  797c7  gives  the  title  as  $$ 

The  corresponding  title  Bahitika-sutta  (Se  reads  Bahitiya-sutta)  in 
MN  88  refers  to  the  cloth  that  Pasenadi  offers  Ananda  at  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  which  according  to  the  Pali  commentary,  Ps  III  347,13,  was  called 
bahitika  because  it  came  from  a  foreign  country,  bdhitirattha.  Rhys  Davids 
1912/1993:  486  s.v.  bahitika  instead  derives  bahitika  from  baheti,  "to  ward 
off,"  and  suggests  it  to  refer  to  a  mantle  or  wrapper  that  "keeps  out"  the  cold 
or  the  wind.  Yet,  in  both  discourses  the  bahitika  is  of  considerable  size,  meas¬ 
uring  sixteen  spans  by  eight.  A  cloth  of  such  a  size  would  be  too  large  to  serve 
as  a  mantle  or  wrapper.  The  same  size  would,  however,  be  suitable  for  making 
three  robes,  for  which  purpose  according  to  both  versions  Pasenadi  presented 
it  to  Ananda.  Thus  the  commentarial  explanation  seems  preferable  in  the  sense 
that  bahitika  stands  for  a  "foreign  cloth". 

7  [101  In  MN  88  at  MN  II  112,12  Ananda  appears  to  be  alone,  has  just  finished 
his  meal  and  is  on  his  way  to  the  Eastern  Park  for  his  daily  abiding  [in  medi¬ 
tation]. 

8  [U1  MA  214  at  T  I  797cl4:  — TpIT-f ],  which  according  to  the  Taisho  edition 
corresponds  to  Ekapundarlka.  The  same  elephant  recurs  in  two  Chinese  paral¬ 
lels  to  the  Piyajdtika-sutta ,  MA  216  at  T  I  801cl9  and  T  91  at  T  I  915c25.  The 
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gether  with  the  minister  Sirivaddha.9  The  venerable  Ananda 
saw  from  afar  that  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  was  coming. 
He  asked  his  monk  companion:  "Is  that  Pasenadi,  the  king  of 
Kosala?"  [The  other  monk]  answered:  "That  is  so."  The  vener¬ 
able  Ananda  then  went  down  from  the  path  to  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  saw  from  afar  the  venerable 
Ananda  among  the  trees.  He  asked:  "Sirivaddha,  is  that  the  re¬ 
cluse  Ananda?"  Sirivaddha  replied:  "That  is  so." 

4-5.  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  told  the  minister  Sirivad¬ 
dha:  "Drive  this  elephant  towards  the  recluse  Ananda!"  Having 
received  the  king's  instruction,  Sirivaddha  drove  the  elephant 
towards  the  venerable  Ananda.  [157] 

6.  Then  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  said:  "Ananda,  where 
are  you  coming  from  and  where  do  you  wish  to  go?"  The  ven¬ 
erable  Ananda  replied:  "Great  king,  I  am  coming  from  the 
Eastern  Park,  the  Mansion  of  Migara's  mother,  and  I  intend  to 
go  to  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park."  Pasenadi,  the  king 
of  Kosala,  said:  "Ananda,  out  of  compassion,  if  you  have  no 
urgent  business  in  Jeta's  Grove,  we  could  go  together  to  the 
river  Aciravatl." 

7.  The  venerable  Ananda  accepted  [the  invitation]  by  Pase¬ 
nadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  by  remaining  silent.  Then  Pasenadi, 
the  king  of  Kosala,  letting  the  venerable  Ananda  [walk]  in 


Piyajdtika-sutta  itself,  MN  87  at  MN  II  111,  however,  does  not  mention  the 
elephant. 

9  1121  MA  214  at  T  I  797cl4:  AflMi?,  which  Akanuma  1930/1994:  622  identi¬ 
fies  as  a  rendering  of  Sirivaddha.  In  this  case,  too,  the  Piyajdtika-sutta  parallel 
MA  216atTI801cl9  refers  to  him.  whereas  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Piya¬ 
jdtika-sutta  itself.  The  other  Piyajdtika-sutta  parallel,  T  91  at  T  I  915c25,  re¬ 
fers  to  this  minister  with  the  different  rendering  In  the  four  Pali  Nikayas, 
the  name  Sirivaddha  recurs  in  SN  47.29  at  SN  V  176,14  as  the  name  of  a  sick 
householder  visited  by  Ananda. 
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front,  [798a]  approached  the  bank  of  the  river  Aciravatl  to¬ 
gether  [with  the  venerable  Ananda].  Having  arrived  he  dis¬ 
mounted,  took  the  elephant's  rug,  folded  it  in  four,  placed  it  on 
the  ground  and  invited  the  venerable  Ananda:  "Ananda,  you 
may  sit  on  this  seat."  The  venerable  Ananda  replied:  "Stop, 
stop,  great  king,  just  your  intention  suffices  [to  put  me]  at 
ease." 

Three  times  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  invited  the  ven¬ 
erable  Ananda:  "Ananda,  you  may  sit  on  this  seat."  Three 
times  the  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Stop,  stop,  great  king,  just 
your  intention  suffices  [to  put  me]  at  ease."  [He  added]:  "I 
have  my  own  sitting  mat,  I  shall  now  sit  on  it."  Thereupon  the 
venerable  Ananda  placed  his  sitting  mat  [on  the  ground]  and 
sat  down  cross-legged. 

8.  After  exchanging  greetings  with  venerable  Ananda,  Pa¬ 
senadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side  and 
said:  "Ananda,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  will  you  listen  to 
my  question?"  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Great  king,  ask 
what  you  wish  to  ask.  Having  heard  it,  I  will  consider  it."10 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  would  the 
Tathagata  undertake  a  type  of  bodily  conduct  [of  such  kind] 
that  this  bodily  conduct  would  be  detested  by  recluses  and 
brahmins?"  [158] 

The  venerable  Ananda  answered:  "Great  king,  the  Tatha¬ 
gata  does  not  undertake  a  type  of  bodily  conduct  [of  such 
kind]  that  this  bodily  conduct  would  be  detested  by  recluses 
and  brahmins  who  are  intelligent  and  wise,  as  well  as  by  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  world  [who  are  intelligent  and  wise]. 

9.  Having  heard  this,  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  approv¬ 
ingly  said:  "Well  done,  well  done,  Ananda.  [What]  my  [ques- 


111  lI4J  Following  the  variant  reading  Hfj  instead  of  fcfj. 
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tionj  did  not  touch  on,  namely  if  they  are  intelligent  and  wise, 
as  well  as  if  others  in  the  world  [who  are  intelligent  and  wise 
would  similarly  detest  it],  Ananda  has  touched  on."  Ananda,  if 
there  are  unworthy  ones  who  thoroughly  criticize  or  praise,  we 
do  not  see  that  as  true.  Ananda,  if  there  are  worthy  ones  who 
thoroughly  criticize  or  praise,  we  see  that  as  true.12 

"Ananda,  would  the  Tathagata  undertake  such  a  type  of 
bodily  conduct  that  this  bodily  conduct  would  be  detested  by 
recluses  and  brahmins  who  are  intelligent  and  wise,  as  well  as 
by  others  in  the  world  [who  are  intelligent  and  wise]?" 

The  venerable  Ananda  replied:  "Great  king,  the  Tathagata 
does  not  at  all  undertake  a  bodily  conduct  of  such  a  type  that 
this  bodily  conduct  would  be  detested  by  recluses  and  brah- 


11  [15]  The  king's  appreciation  appears  to  be  due  to  the  finer  distinction  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ananda  at  this  point,  in  that  he  speaks  of  censure  by  "intelligent  and 
wise"  recluses  and  brahmins,  thereby  making  it  clear  that  the  point  at  stake  is 
justified  criticism,  not  the  type  of  unjustified  criticism  that  might  be  levied  at 
the  Buddha  by  recluses  and  brahmins  who  are  not  intelligent  and  wise.  This 
finer  distinction  is  also  reflected  in  the  Burmese  and  Ceylonese  editions  (Be 
and  Ce),  where  the  king's  inquiry  similarly  mentions  only  censure  by  "recluses 
and  brahmins,"  whereas  Ananda  replies  by  speaking  of  "wise  recluses  and 
brahmins,"  samanehi  brahmanehi  vinnuhi.  In  the  PTS  and  Siamese  editions 
(Ee  and  Se),  however,  the  king  uses  the  qualification  vinnuhi  already  in  his 
question,  so  that  in  these  versions  the  reply  given  by  Ananda  does  not  intro¬ 
duce  anything  new.  This  may  be  due  to  an  error  in  transmission,  since  other¬ 
wise  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  king  to  express  his  appreciation  for 
Ananda's  ability  to  accomplish  something  with  his  answer  that  the  king  had 
not  accomplished  with  his  question,  MN  II  114,7:  yam  hi  mayam,  bhante, 
ndsakkhimha  panhena  paripuretum  tam,  bhante ,  ayasmatd  anandena  panhas- 
sa  veyyakaranena  paripuritam. 

12  [16]  jyjy  rendering  of  this  somewhat  cryptic  passage  is  oriented  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  passage  in  MN  88  at  MN  II  114,10,  where  King  Pasenadi  contrasts 
praise  and  blame  spoken  by  fools  without  prior  investigation  to  that  of  the 
wise,  who  will  properly  investigate  a  matter  before  forming  an  opinion. 
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mins  who  are  intelligent  and  wise,  as  well  as  by  others  in  the 
world  [who  are  intelligent  and  wise]." 

10-12.  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  what 
[kind  of]  bodily  conduct  is  [that]?"  The  venerable  Ananda  re¬ 
plied:  "Great  king,  unwholesome  bodily  conduct!" 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  what  is  un¬ 
wholesome  bodily  conduct?"  [159]  The  venerable  Ananda  re¬ 
plied:  "Great  king,  bodily  conduct  that  constitutes  an  offence!" 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  what  is  bod¬ 
ily  conduct  that  constitutes  an  offence?"  The  venerable  Ananda 
replied:  "Great  king,  undertaking  bodily  conduct  that  is  de¬ 
tested  by  the  wise!"  [798b] 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  what  do  the 
wise  detest?"  The  venerable  Ananda  replied:  "Great  king,  that 
is,  undertaking  bodily  conduct  that  harms  oneself,  harms  oth¬ 
ers,  harms  both;  that  destroys  wisdom  and  fosters  evil;  that 
does  not  [lead  to]  attaining  Nirvana,  does  not  lead  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  does  not  lead  to  awakening  and  does  not  lead  to  Nirvana. 

"Those  [who  undertake  such  conduct]  do  not  know  as  it 
really  is  what  things  should  be  undertaken  and  do  not  know  as 
it  really  is  what  things  should  not  be  undertaken.  Not  knowing 
as  it  really  is  what  things  should  be  undertaken  and  not  know¬ 
ing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  not  be  undertaken,  they 
do  not  know  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  be  accepted  and 
do  not  know  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  not  be  accepted. 
Not  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  be  accepted  and 
not  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  not  be  accepted, 
they  do  not  know  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  do  not  know  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  not  be 
eliminated.  Not  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  be 
eliminated  and  not  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should 
not  be  eliminated,  they  do  not  know  as  it  really  is  what  things 
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should  be  accomplished  and  do  not  know  as  it  really  is  what 
things  should  not  be  accomplished.  [160] 

"Not  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  and  not  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  not 
be  accomplished,  they  do  not  undertake  things  that  should  be 
undertaken  and  undertake  things  that  should  not  be  under¬ 
taken.  Not  undertaking  things  that  should  be  undertaken  and 
undertaking  things  that  should  not  be  undertaken,  they  do  not 
accept  things  that  should  be  accepted  and  accept  things  that 
should  not  be  accepted.  Not  accepting  things  that  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  accepting  things  that  should  not  be  accepted,  they 
do  not  eliminate  things  that  should  be  eliminated  and  eliminate 
things  that  should  not  be  eliminated.  Not  eliminating  things 
that  should  be  eliminated  and  eliminating  things  that  should 
not  be  eliminated,  they  do  not  accomplish  things  that  should 
be  accomplished  and  accomplish  things  that  should  not  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Not  accomplishing  things  that  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  and  accomplishing  things  that  should  not  be  accom¬ 
plished,  unwholesome  states  increase,  wholesome  states  de¬ 
crease.  For  this  reason  the  Tathagata  does  not  undertake  such 
things  at  all." 

13.  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  for  what 
reason  does  the  Tathagata  not  undertake  such  things  at  all?" 

The  venerable  Ananda  replied:  "Great  king,  free  from  sen¬ 
sual  desire,  sensual  desire  being  extinguished,  free  from  hate, 
hate  being  extinguished,  free  from  delusion,  delusion  being 
extinguished,  the  Tathagata  has  eliminated  all  unwholesome 
states  and  accomplished  all  wholesome  states.  He  is  the  edify¬ 
ing  teacher,  the  sublime  teacher,  the  skilful  and  well-disposed 
teacher,  the  leading  charioteer,  the  well-disposed  charioteer, 
[who  uses]  skilful  words,  sublime  words,  skilful  and  well-dis- 
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posed  words.13  For  this  reason  the  Tathagata  does  not  under¬ 
take  such  things  at  all."  [161] 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  approvingly  said:  "Well  done, 
well  done,  Ananda,  the  Tathagata  does  not  at  all  undertake 
things  that  should  not  be  undertaken.  Why?  Because  he  is  a 
Tathagata,  free  from  attachment,  rightly  and  fully  awakened. 
Ananda,  you  are  that  teacher's  disciple  practising  the  path  with 
the  wish  to  attain  the  unsurpassable  peace  of  Nirvana.  Even 
you  would  not  undertake  such  things,  [798c]  how  then  could 
the  Tathagata  undertake  such  things?"14 

14-16.  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda, 
would  the  Tathagata  undertake  a  type  of  bodily  conduct  [of 
such  kind]  that  this  bodily  conduct  will  not  be  detested  by  re¬ 
cluses  and  brahmins  who  are  intelligent  and  wise,  as  well  as 
by  others  in  the  world  [who  are  intelligent  and  wise]?" 

The  venerable  Ananda  replied:  "Great  king,  the  Tathagata 
certainly  undertakes  a  bodily  conduct  of  such  type  that  this 
bodily  conduct  will  not  be  detested  by  recluses  and  brahmins 
who  are  intelligent  and  wise,  as  well  as  by  others  in  the  world 
[who  are  intelligent  and  wise]." 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  what  [kind 
of]  bodily  conduct  is  [that]?"  The  venerable  Ananda  replied: 
"Great  king,  wholesome  bodily  conduct!" 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  what  is 
wholesome  bodily  conduct?"  The  venerable  Ananda  replied: 
"Great  king,  bodily  conduct  that  constitutes  no  offence!" 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  what  is  bod¬ 
ily  conduct  that  constitutes  no  offence?"  [162]  The  venerable 
Ananda  replied:  "Great  king,  undertaking  bodily  conduct  that 


13  [1?1  Such  a  listing  of  the  Buddha's  qualities  is  not  found  in  MN  88. 

14  [is]  pne  reasC)ning  of  the  king  is  not  reported  in  MN  88. 
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is  not  detested  by  the  wise!" 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  what  do  the 
wise  not  detest?"  The  venerable  Ananda  replied:  "Great  king, 
undertaking  bodily  conduct  that  does  not  harm  oneself,  does 
not  harm  others,  does  not  harm  both;  that  [leads  to]  awakening 
wisdom  and  does  not  foster  evil;  that  [leads  to]  attaining  Nir¬ 
vana,  leads  to  knowledge,  leads  to  awakening  and  leads  to  Nir¬ 
vana. 

"Those  [who  undertake  such  conduct]  know  as  it  really  is 
what  things  should  be  undertaken  and  know  as  it  really  is  what 
things  should  not  be  undertaken.  Knowing  as  it  really  is  what 
things  should  be  undertaken  and  knowing  as  it  really  is  what 
things  should  not  be  undertaken,  they  know  as  it  really  is  what 
things  should  be  accepted  and  know  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  not  be  accepted.  Knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  be  accepted  and  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  not  be  accepted,  they  know  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  be  eliminated  and  know  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  not  be  eliminated.  Knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  be  eliminated  and  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  not  be  eliminated,  they  know  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  be  accomplished  and  know  as  it  really  is  what  things 
should  not  be  accomplished. 

"Knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  and  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should  not  be 
accomplished,  they  undertake  things  that  should  be  undertaken 
and  do  not  undertake  things  that  should  not  be  undertaken.  Un¬ 
dertaking  things  that  should  be  undertaken  and  not  undertak¬ 
ing  things  that  should  not  be  undertaken,  they  accept  things 
that  should  be  accepted  and  do  not  accept  things  that  should 
not  be  accepted.  [163]  Accepting  things  that  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  not  accepting  things  that  should  not  be  accepted, 
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they  eliminate  things  that  should  be  eliminated  and  do  not 
eliminate  things  that  should  not  be  eliminated.  Eliminating 
things  that  should  be  eliminated  and  not  eliminating  things  that 
should  not  be  eliminated,  they  accomplish  things  that  should 
be  accomplished  and  do  not  accomplish  things  that  should  not 
be  accomplished.  Accomplishing  things  that  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  and  not  accomplishing  things  that  should  not  be  ac¬ 
complished,  [799a]  unwholesome  states  decrease,  wholesome 
states  increase.  For  this  reason  the  Tathagata  certainly  under¬ 
takes  such  things." 

17.  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  asked:  "Ananda,  for  what 
reason  does  the  Tathagata  certainly  undertake  such  things?" 

The  venerable  Ananda  replied:  "Great  king,  free  from  sen¬ 
sual  desire,  sensual  desire  being  extinguished,  free  from  hate, 
hate  being  extinguished,  free  from  delusion,  delusion  being 
extinguished,  the  Tathagata  has  accomplished  all  wholesome 
states  and  eliminated  all  unwholesome  states.  He  is  the  edify¬ 
ing  teacher,  the  sublime  teacher,  the  skilful  and  well-disposed 
teacher,  the  leading  charioteer,  the  well-disposed  charioteer, 
[who  uses]  skilful  words,  sublime  words,  skilful  and  well-dis¬ 
posed  words.  For  that  reason  the  Tathagata  certainly  under¬ 
takes  such  things." 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  approvingly  said:  "Well  done, 
well  done,  Ananda,  the  Tathagata  certainly  undertakes  things 
that  should  be  undertaken.  Why?  Because  he  is  a  Tathagata, 
free  from  attachment,  rightly  and  fully  awakened.  Ananda,  you 
are  that  teacher's  disciple,  practising  the  path  with  the  wish  to 
attain  the  unsurpassable  peace  of  Nirvana.  [164]  Even  you  will 
undertake  such  things,  how  then  could  the  Tathagata  not  un¬ 
dertake  such  things? 

18.  "Ananda  has  spoken  well  and  now  I  am  pleased,  An¬ 
anda  has  spoken  aptly  and  I  am  extremely  pleased.  If  Ananda 
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[for  his]  teaching  could  accept  the  income  of  a  village,  I  would 
give  him  the  income  of  a  village  as  a  gift  for  his  teaching.  An- 
anda,  if  [for  his]  teaching  Ananda  could  accept  an  elephant,  a 
horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  I  would  give  him  an  elephant,  a  horse, 
an  ox,  a  sheep  as  a  gift  for  his  teaching.15  Ananda,  if  [for  his] 
teaching  Ananda  could  accept  a  woman  or  a  girl,  I  would  give 
him  a  woman  or  a  girl  as  a  gift  for  his  teaching.  Ananda,  if  [for 
his]  teaching  Ananda  could  accept  gold  or  jewellery,  I  would 
give  him  gold  or  jewellery  as  a  gift  [for  his]  teaching.  [Yet], 
Ananda,  all  such  things  Ananda  cannot  accept. 

"There  is  one  cloth  in  my  Kosala  clan  called  bahitika,  that 
is  supreme.  A  king  sent  it  [to  me]  contained  within  the  shaft  of 
a  parasol  as  a  token  of  trust.16  Ananda,  out  of  all  cotton  cloths 
in  the  Kosala  clan,  this  bahitika  is  the  supreme  of  all  those 
cloths.17  Why?  This  bahitika  cloth  is  sixteen  span  long  and 
eight  wide.  This  bahitika  cloth  I  now  give  as  a  gift  to  Ananda 
for  his  teaching.  Ananda  can  make  a  triple  robe  [out  of  it] .  Ac¬ 
cept  it,  so  that  the  Kosala  clan  will  for  a  long  time  increase  in 
merit." 

The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Stop,  stop,  great  king,  just 
your  intention  suffices  [to  put  me]  at  ease.  I  myself  have  a  tri¬ 
ple  robe,  that  has  been  accepted  by  me." 

19.  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  said:  "Ananda,  let  me  de¬ 
liver  a  simile,  on  hearing  a  simile  the  wise  will  understand  its 


15  [191  In  MN  88  at  MN  II  116,22  King  Pasenadi  speaks  of  offering  Ananda  an 
elephant-treasure,  hatthiratana,  or  a  horse-treasure,  assaratana ,  in  addition  to 
referring  to  the  gift  of  a  village. 

16  [2oj  jjjg  corresponding  passage  in  MN  88  at  MN  II  116,29  indicates  that  King 
Ajatasattu  had  sent  the  cloth  packed  in  the  shaft  of  a  parasol,  ranno  maga- 
dhena  ajdtasattund  vedehiputtena  chattandliya  pakkhipitva  pahitd. 

17  [211  A  comparable  statement  that  the  bahitika  is  supreme  is  not  found  in  MN 
88. 
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meaning.18  Just  as  at  the  time  of  a  great  rain  this  river  Acira- 
vatl  is  full  of  water,  overflowing  both  banks.  Has  Ananda  seen 
this?"  [165]  The  venerable  Ananda  replied:  "1  have  seen  it."19 

Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  said:  [799b]  "In  the  same 
way,  Ananda,  the  three  robes  you  have,  you  may  give  to  [an¬ 
other]  monk  or  nun,  or  to  a  male  or  female  novice  in  training. 
Therefore,  Ananda,  with  this  bahitika  cloth  make  a  triple  robe, 
accept  it,  so  that  the  Kosala  clan  will  for  a  long  time  increase 
in  merit." 

20.  The  venerable  Ananda  accepted  [the  invitation]  by  Pa¬ 
senadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  by  remaining  silent.  Then  Pasenadi, 
the  king  of  Kosala,  knowing  that  the  venerable  Ananda  had  ac¬ 
cepted  [by  remaining]  silent,  gave  the  bahitika  cloth  to  the 
venerable  Ananda  as  a  gift  for  the  teaching,  got  up  from  his 
seat,  circumambulated  [Ananda]  three  times  and  left.20 

21.  Not  long  after  [the  king]  had  left,  the  venerable  Ananda 
took  the  bahitika  cloth  and  went  to  the  Buddha,  paid  respects 


is  [22]  .^5  introductory  statement  on  the  purpose  of  a  simile  being  to  lead  the 
wise  to  an  understanding,  though  not  found  in  MN  88,  is  a  recurrent  pericope 
in  the  Pali  discourses,  where  it  is  mostly  employed  by  monks  to  introduce  a 
simile.  In  SN  41.1  at  SN  IV  282,30,  however,  the  same  introductory  statement 
is  also  used  by  a  householder  who  is  about  to  deliver  a  simile  to  a  group  of 
monks.  In  this  particular  case,  such  a  type  of  statement  is  absent  from  the  par¬ 
allel  SA  572  at  T  II  152al4. 

is  [23]  overflowing  of  the  Aciravatl  river  appears  to  have  been  proverbial;  cf., 
e.g.,  its  occurrence  in  a  simile  in  DN  13  at  DN  I  244,13  and  its  parallel  DA  26 
at  T  I  106a5.  According  to  the  Dhammapada  commentary.  Dhp-a  I  360,8,  af¬ 
ter  a  great  rain  a  whole  army  that  had  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Aciravatl 
was  swept  away  by  this  river. 

2(i  [24]  threefold  circumambulation  is  a  recurrent  pericope  in  Madhyama- 
dgama  discourses.  While  not  regularly  employed  in  the  Pali  discourses,  a 
similar  description  can  be  found  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  163,27,  where  Mahakas- 
sapa  performs  three  circumambulations  of  the  Buddha's  funeral  pyre. 
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at  the  Buddha's  feet,  stepped  back  to  stand  to  one  side  and 
said:  "Blessed  One,  this  bahitika  cloth  was  given  to  me  today 
by  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  as  a  gift  for  my  teachings. 
May  the  Blessed  One  place  his  two  feet  on  the  bahitika  cloth, 
so  that  the  Kosala  clan  will  for  a  long  time  increase  in  merit."21 

Then  the  Blessed  One  placed  his  two  feet  on  the  bahitika 
cloth  and  said:  "Ananda,  you  may  now  tell  me  the  whole  con¬ 
versation  you  had  with  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala." 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  told  the  Buddha  the  entire  con¬ 
versation  he  had  with  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala.  Holding 
his  hands  together  [in  homage]  he  said:  "In  speaking  like  this, 
did  I  not  misrepresent  the  Blessed  One?  Did  I  speak  truly  in 
accordance  with  the  Dharma,  did  I  teach  the  Dharma  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Dharma,  so  that  there  is  no  censure  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Dharma?"  [166] 

21.  The  Blessed  One  answered:  "Speaking  like  this  you  did 
not  misrepresent  me,  you  spoke  truly  in  accordance  with  the 
Dharma,  you  taught  the  Dharma  in  accordance  with  the  Dhar¬ 
ma  and  there  is  no  censure  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma. 
Ananda,  if  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  had  come  to  ask  me 
about  this  matter  in  these  phrases  and  words,  I  would  have  an¬ 
swered  Pasenadi,  the  king  of  Kosala,  about  this  matter  in  these 
phrases  and  words.22  Ananda,  you  should  keep  in  mind  this 
matter,  [just]  as  you  spoke  it.  Why?  This  exposition  [by  you] 
is  exactly  [the  way  to  explain]  this  matter." 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  venerable  Ananda  and  the 


_1  1251  In  MN  88  at  MN  II  117,22  Ananda  offers  the  cloth  to  the  Buddha,  bdhiti- 
kam  bhagavato  padasi. 

21  1261  In  the  corresponding  section  in  MN  88  at  MN  II  117,24,  the  question  of  a 
possible  misrepresentation  of  the  Buddha  does  not  arise.  Instead,  the  Buddha 
highlights  the  great  gain  of  the  king,  as  he  had  been  able  to  meet  and  pay  his 
respects  to  Ananda. 
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other  monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were 
delighted  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

The  introductory  narration  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  Pali  version  of  the  Bahitika- 
sutta.  In  both  versions  King  Pasenadi  asks  his  minister  if  the  monk 
they  see  in  the  distance  is  Ananda.  In  the  Madhyama-agama  ac¬ 
count,  Ananda  in  a  similar  way  inquires  from  his  companion 
monk  if  the  person  they  see  riding  an  elephant  is  the  king  of  the 
country,  an  inquiry  not  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse. 

When  evaluating  this  difference,  it  seems  that  whereas  some¬ 
one  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Buddhist  monastic  community 
might  indeed  be  in  doubt  if  the  monk  he  sees  at  a  distance  is 
Ananda,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  anyone  could  be  uncertain 
of  the  identity  of  the  king  of  the  country.  Even  if  Ananda  had 
never  met  King  Pasenadi,  the  very  fact  that  the  person  he  sees  is 
riding  an  elephant  and  would  be  wearing  the  emblems  of  a  king 
(such  as  turban,  chauri,  royal  umbrella,  etc.)  should  make  it  self- 
evident  that  this  is  the  king  of  the  country.23  [167]  Hence  the  ad¬ 
ditional  inquiry  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  does  not  fit  the 
situation  well  and  could  be  an  attempt  to  counterbalance  the  loss 


23  T271 

1  1  According  to  the  report  given  by  Megasthenes,  McCrindle  1877:  90,  in 
ancient  India  "a  private  person  is  not  allowed  to  keep  ...  an  elephant.  These 
animals  are  held  to  be  the  special  property  of  the  king."  A  relief  on  a  pillar  of 
the  Bharhut  Stupa,  reproduced  in  Cunningham  1879  plate  13  (described  on  p. 
91),  shows  Pasenadi  in  a  chariot  attended  by  three  servants,  one  of  whom 
holds  an  umbrella  over  the  king  while  the  other  holds  a  chauri  (fly  whisk). 
Though  in  this  instance  Pasenadi  rides  a  chariot  and  not  an  elephant,  this  relief 
gives  some  idea  of  the  pomp  with  which  an  ancient  Indian  king  like  Pasenadi 
would  set  out.  Thus  for  someone  who  meets  Pasenadi  out  on  the  road  it  should 
be  relatively  easy  to  realize  that  the  person  he  sees  is  the  king  of  the  country. 
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of  status  incurred  by  Ananda  through  not  being  immediately  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Pasenadi. 

The  two  versions'  description  of  events  does  in  fact  exhibit  a 
recurring  tendency  to  enhance  Ananda's  status.  Thus,  according  to 
the  Madhyama-agama  account,  King  Pasenadi  simply  rides  on  his 
elephant  close  to  Ananda  and  in  polite  terms  requests  a  meeting 
on  the  bank  of  the  nearby  river.  In  doing  so,  according  to  the 
Madhyama-agama  account  he  directly  addresses  Ananda  by  his 
name,  without  using  the  respectful  address  bhante  he  employs  in 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  version.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
discourse,  however,  he  first  sends  an  envoy  to  convey  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  Ananda  that  Pasenadi  pays  homage  to  him  and  asks  him 
to  wait  a  moment.24  Then  Pasenadi  comes  close  on  his  elephant, 
dismounts  and  approaches  Ananda  on  foot,  pays  homage  and  po¬ 
litely  asks  for  a  meeting  on  the  bank  of  the  river  nearby.  Then 
Pasenadi  remounts  his  elephant  to  approach  the  riverbank,  where 
he  gets  down  again  from  the  elephant  and  again  pays  homage  to 
Ananda.  This  procedure  seems  rather  complicated  for  the  simple 
task  of  meeting  a  monk  and  may  also  be  an  attempt  to  enhance 
the  status  of  Ananda  by  showing  the  complicated  etiquette  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  king  of  the  country.  The  way  Pasenadi  acts  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  account  appears  more  realistic  in  comparison. 

The  two  versions  agree  that  on  reaching  the  riverbank  Pase¬ 
nadi  offers  his  elephant  rug  to  Ananda,  which  the  latter  declines 
to  use.  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  Pasenadi  re¬ 
peats  this  offer  three  times  and  Ananda  consequently  refuses  three 
times.  While  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  King  Pasenadi  sim¬ 
ply  poses  his  question,  [168]  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama 
account  he  first  asks  permission  to  pose  a  question.  Though  the 
latter  is  a  standard  pericope  in  Madhyama-agama  discourses,  the 


24  [28] 


MN  88  at  MN  II  112,20. 
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tendency  to  enhance  the  respectful  behaviour  shown  by  King  Pa- 
senadi  towards  Ananda  seems  to  have  influenced  the  introductory 
narration  in  both  versions,  albeit  in  different  ways. 

This  tendency  may  well  be  related  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
King  Pasenadi  is  about  to  make.  According  to  an  indication  given 
in  the  Sahgiti-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  parallel,  the  Buddha's  ethical 
purity  was  such  that  he  had  no  need  to  hide  any  of  his  actions  out 
of  fear  that  others  might  come  to  know  about  them.25  In  view  of 
this  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  reciters  were  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  the  king  of  the  country  inquiring  whether  the  Buddha 
had  something  to  hide.  This  would  explain  why  they  are  at  pains 
to  show  that  King  Pasenadi  did  not  exhibit  any  disrespect  to  An¬ 
anda,  even  though  his  mission  was  to  inquire  into  the  moral  integ¬ 
rity  of  Ananda's  teacher,  the  Buddha. 

In  both  versions,  King  Pasenadi  carries  out  his  inquiry  in  a 
quite  straightforward  manner,  as  he  keeps  on  putting  into  question 
all  the  indications  given  by  Ananda  until  they  reach  the  basic  defi¬ 
nition  of  what  makes  a  deed  unwholesome.  As  illustrated  in  table 
7  below,  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  this  line  of  inquiry  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  qualifying  conduct  as  unwholesome  -  via  its  nature  of 
being  blameworthy  and  afflictive  -  to  the  basic  definition  that 
such  conduct  causes  affliction  either  to  oneself,  or  to  others,  or  to 
both,  and  thus  leads  to  an  increase  in  unwholesomeness  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  what  is  wholesome.  In  the  Madhyama-agama  version 
this  inquiry  proceeds  from  qualifying  conduct  as  unwholesome  - 
via  it  being  an  offence  and  detested  by  the  wise  -  to  the  definition 
that  it  harms  oneself,  [169]  or  others,  or  both,  and  thus  obstructs 
wisdom. 


25  [291  DN  33  at  DN  III  217,8  and  the  parallel  Sanskrit  fragments  in  Stache-Rosen 
1968:  78f;  cf.  also  the  Sangltiparyaya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  381cl9,  and  the 
Mahavyutpatti  §12,  Sakaki  1926:  17. 
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Table  7:  The  Definition  of  Unwholesomeness 

MN  88  MA  214 

unwholesome  unwholesome 

i  i 

blameworthy  constitutes  an  offence 

i  i 

afflictive  detested  by  the  wise 

i  i 

afflicts  oneself  and/or  other  harms  oneself  and/or  other 

The  agreement  between  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  on  the 
basic  aspects  of  the  definition  of  the  nature  of  unwholesomeness 
throws  into  relief  a  fundamental  principle  of  early  Buddhist  eth¬ 
ics.  This  agreement  is  noteworthy  since  otherwise  the  two  ver¬ 
sions  show  considerable  variations. 

While  the  Madhyama-agama  version  inquires  only  into  bodily 
conduct,  the  Majjhima-nikdya  parallel  also  undertakes  a  similar 
inquiry  into  verbal  and  mental  conduct.  The  Madhyama-agama 
discourse  also  differs  from  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account  in  that  it 
has  a  more  detailed  coverage  of  the  results  of  unwholesome  deeds. 
Where  the  Pali  version  briefly  refers  to  an  increase  in  unwhole¬ 
someness  and  a  decrease  in  wholesomeness,  the  Chinese  version 
brings  up  the  topic  of  attaining  Nirvana  and  then  continues  with  a 
long  exposition  on  not  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  things  should 
be  undertaken  and  what  things  should  not  be  undertaken,  etc.26 


26  1201  This  part  of  the  exposition  in  MA  214  has  some  similarity  to  the  four  ways 
of  undertaking  things  described  in  the  Mahadhammasamadana-sutta,  MN  46 
at  MN  I  310,10. 
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In  spite  of  such  differences,  the  basic  principle  underlying  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  an  unwholesome  deed  is  the  same 
in  the  two  versions  and  thus  constitutes  common  ground  between 
them,  [170]  in  that  an  unwholesome  deed  involves  affliction  or 
harm  to  oneself,  to  others,  or  to  both. 

The  theme  of  causing  affliction  to  oneself  or  others  comes  up 
again  in  the  detailed  instructions  given  in  the  Ambalatthikdrahu- 
lovada-sutta  and  its  Chinese,  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  parallels  on 
proper  conduct  by  way  of  body,  speech  or  mind.  The  different 
versions  agree  that,  just  as  if  one  were  to  look  into  a  mirror,  one 
should  reflect  before,  during  and  after  any  activity  on  whether  this 
activity  leads  to  affliction  for  oneself  or  others.27 

A  closely  related  type  of  reflection  was,  according  to  the  Dve- 
dhavitakka-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  undertaken 
by  the  Buddha  previous  to  his  awakening.  The  two  discourses  re¬ 
port  that,  during  the  time  of  his  quest  for  liberation,  he  developed 
a  clear  distinction  between  those  types  of  thoughts  that  lead  to  af¬ 
fliction  for  oneself  or  others  and  those  that  do  not  have  such  a  re¬ 
sult.28  The  former  type  are  thoughts  related  to  sensuality,  ill  will 
and  harming,  while  thoughts  of  renunciation,  non  ill  will  and 
harmlessness  are  the  type  of  thought  that  will  not  afflict  oneself  or 
others.  As  a  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  its  Samyukta- 
agama  parallel  point  out,  once  lust,  hatred  and  delusion  are  re¬ 
moved,  one  will  no  longer  think  in  ways  that  lead  to  affliction  for 


27  1311  MN  61  at  MN  I  415,25,  with  parallels  in  MA  14  at  T  I  436c9,  in  Sanskrit 
fragment  SHT  V  117,  Sander  1985:  111-112,  and  in  the  Mulasarvastivada 
Vinaya  preserved  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  761a8  and  D  3 
cha  217a5  or  Q  1032  je  201a6.  The  same  presentation  is  also  reflected  in  dis¬ 
course  quotations  from  this  exposition  found  in  the  Vydkhydyukti-tTkd ,  D  4069 
si  200b3  or  Q  5570  i  71a5,  and  in  the  Srdvakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  55,16  or 
SSG  1998:  88,20  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  405b4. 

28  1331  MN  19  at  MN  I  1 15,2  and  MA  102  at  T  I  589al9. 
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oneself  or  others.29 

This  points  to  what  appears  to  be  the  chief  message  of  the  Ba- 
hitika-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  namely  the  reason 
why  the  Buddha  would  not  perform  any  unwholesome  deed.  [171] 
The  two  versions  differ  in  the  way  they  introduce  this  conclusion, 
as  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account  King  Pasenadi  asks  if  the  Bud¬ 
dha  recommends  the  abandoning  of  all  unwholesome  states,30 
while  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  he  asks  why  the  Buddha 
does  not  undertake  unwholesome  conduct.  But  the  conclusion  is 
the  same  in  the  two  versions,  in  that  the  Buddha's  ethical  perfec¬ 
tion  is  based  on  his  successful  eradication  of  all  unwholesome 
mental  states.  In  other  words,  early  Buddhist  ethics  leads  up  to, 
culminates  in,  and  is  an  expression  of  purity  of  the  mind.31 


29  [34]  SN  42.12  at  SN IV  339,19  and  SA  912  at  T  II  229bI7. 

30  [35]  jyjjsj  gg  at  mn  n  116,13:  kim  panel,  bhante  ananda,  so  bhagavd  sabbesam 
yeva  kusaldnam  dhammanam  upasampadam  vanned? 

31  Cf.  in  more  detail  Analayo  2012d. 
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Introduction: 

With  the  present  chapter  I  study  the  meditative  approaches  to 
imperturbability  depicted  in  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta  (MN  106) 
and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels.1  By  way  of  introduction  to 
the  main  theme  broached  in  this  discourse,  1  briefly  survey  dis¬ 
courses  relevant  to  the  early  Buddhist  notion  of  imperturbability. 
Next  I  translate  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Anehjasap- 
paya-sutta  part  by  part,  after  each  of  the  main  sections  of  the  dis¬ 
course  examining  variations  between  the  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion,  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  a  Tibetan  version  extant  in  Sa- 
mathadeva's  compendium  of  discourse  quotations  in  the  Abhidhar- 
makosabhasya.  By  way  of  conclusion,  I  turn  to  the  relationship 
between  tranquillity  and  insight  reflected  in  the  parallel  versions. 

In  the  early  discourses,  "imperturbability"  regularly  represents 
the  degree  of  mental  stability  obtained  through  the  fourth  absorp¬ 
tion  (jhana ).2  With  this  level  of  deep  concentration,  all  "perturba- 


*  Originally  published  2009  under  the  title  "The  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its 
Parallels  on  Imperturbability  and  on  the  Contribution  of  Insight  to  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Tranquillity",  in  Buddhist  Studies  Review,  26(2):  177-195,  © 
Equinox  Publishing  Ltd  2009. 

1  For  the  title  of  the  discourse  I  follow  Be,  Ce  and  Se.  Ee  reads  Anahjasappaya- 
sutta. 

2  Thus,  e.g..  DN  2  at  DN  I  76,15  describes  the  mental  condition  resulting  from 

the  fourth  jhcina  as  "having  reached  imperturbability",  anejjapatte  (Be,  Ce  and 
Se:  anehjappatte),  a  qualification  similarly  made  in  the  parallel  versions  DA 
20  at  T  I  85c7:  T  22  at  T  I  275al3:  and  in  the  Sangha- 

bhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  245,15:  dninjyaprdptam,  with  its  Tibetan  counter¬ 
part  at  D  1  nga  278b4  or  Q  1030  ce  256a6:  mi  g.yo  bar  gnas  pa  thob  po.  The 
Bodhisattvabhiimi,  Wogihara  1930:  90,16,  sums  up:  dnimjya-caturtha- 
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tions"  have  been  left  behind,  including  those  mental  factors  or 
qualities  that  are  still  present  in  the  lower  absorptions.3  Besides 
such  mental  "perturbations",  [178]  according  to  the  discourses 
with  the  imperturbability  of  the  fourth  absorption  even  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  breathing  has  apparently  ceased.4 

As  part  of  an  extended  simile  that  illustrates  the  progress  of  a 
disciple  with  the  example  of  taming  a  forest  elephant,  the  Danta- 
bhumi-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agamci  parallel  depict  an  elephant 
trained  in  imperturbability.  Such  a  trained  elephant  is  able  to  face 
unflinchingly  a  situation  resembling  an  actual  battle  situation,  such 


dhyana-viharah . 

3  The  Latukikopama-sutta  and  its  parallel,  MN  66  at  MN  I  454,28  and  MA  192 
at  T  I  743b2,  reckon  the  applied  and  sustained  mental  application  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  first  jhana,  the  rapture  of  the  second  jhana,  and  the  happiness  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  third  jhana  as  "perturbations".  These  are  left  behind  once  the  im¬ 
perturbability  of  the  fourth  jhana  has  been  reached. 

4  According  to  SN  36.1 1  at  SN  IV  217,8,  with  the  attainment  of  the  fourth  jhana 

in-  and  out-breaths  cease,  assdsapassasd  niruddhd  honti,  an  indication  made 
similarly  in  its  parallel  SA  474  at  T  II  12  lb4:  tB  cf.  also  AN  10.72 

at  AN  V  135,3,  which  indicates  that  breathing  constitutes  a  "thorn"  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  fourth  absorption,  catutthassa  jhdnassa  assdsapassasd  kanta- 
ko  (with  v.l.  kantaka,  in  fact  Se  reads  assdsapassasd  kantaka,  while  Be  reads 
assasapassaso  kantako;  Ce  agrees  with  Ee),  a  statement  made  similarly  in  its 
parallel  MA  84  at  T  I  561a9:  Nevertheless,  or 

perhaps  precisely  because  of  this,  mindfulness  of  breathing  appears  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  apt  for  developing  imperturbability  of  body  and  mind;  cf.  SN  54.7  at 
SN  V  316,12,  which  indicates  that  developing  mindfulness  of  breathing  leads 
to  the  absence  of  perturbations  or  motions  of  body  or  mind,  neva  kayassa  iilji- 
tattam  va  hoti  ...  na  cittassa  ihjitattam  vci  hod.  Whereas  SN  54.7  makes  this 
indication  in  relation  to  concentration  on  mindfulness  of  breathing  as  such,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  parallel  SA  806  at  T  II  207a5  such  bodily  and  mental  imperturb¬ 
ability,  Jj'/fAfSjKj,  is  the  outcome  of  undertaking  mindfulness  of  breathing  in 
sixteen  steps.  On  these  sixteen  steps  cf.  also  Analayo  2007b  and  Dhammajoti 
2008. 
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as  being  surrounded  by  men  who  shout  and  brandish  weapons.5 
As  the  Madhyama-agamci  version  of  this  discourse  indicates,  this 
imagery  exemplifies  the  level  of  imperturbability  a  disciple 
reaches  through  attaining  the  fourth  absorption.6 

According  to  recurrent  descriptions  given  in  the  discourses, 
once  such  imperturbability  has  been  reached,  the  mind  can  be 
turned  to  the  development  of  various  higher  knowledges  ( abhin - 
na )  or  to  the  attainment  of  the  immaterial  spheres.  The  four  im¬ 
material  spheres  are  in  fact  at  times  reckoned  as  forms  of  imper¬ 
turbability.7  However,  the  usage  in  the  discourses  is  not  uniform 
in  this  respect,  as  at  times  only  some  of  the  immaterial  attain¬ 
ments  come  under  this  label. 

Thus  the  Sunakkhatta-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  distin¬ 
guishes  between  someone  with  a  keen  interest  in: 
imperturbability, 
the  sphere  of  nothingness, 

the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception. 

Here  imperturbability  must  be  different  from  the  two  higher 
immaterial  attainments  and  appears  to  cover  only  the  fourth  jhana 
and  the  two  lower  immaterial  attainments.8  [179]  In  fact,  the  Su- 


5  MN  125  at  MN  III  133,16  and  MA  198  at  T I  758a9,  for  a  translation  cf.  below 
page  395. 

6  MA  198  at  T  I  758b29. 

7  AN  4.190  at  AN  II  184,29  indicates  that  with  the  attainment  of  the  four  imma¬ 
terial  spheres  a  monk  qualifies  for  "having  reached  imperturbability",  anejjap- 
patto  (Be,  Ce  and  Se:  anenjappatto );  cf.  also  the  Dharmaskandha,  Dietz  1984 
27,12:  animjyah  samskara(h)  katame,  aha:  cat\’firy  drupydny  dnimjyam  ity 
ucyate,  with  its  Chinese  counterpart,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  506a23:  "what  are 
volitional  formations  [related  to  the]  imperturbable?  They  are  said  to  be  the 
four  immaterial  concentrations",  xifSPFifrfr?  tHHZHHfeiS;  or  Vibh  135,21: 
tattha  katamo  dnenjdbhisankhdro?  kusald  cetana  arupdvacard  -  ay  am  vuc- 
cati  dnenjdbhisankhdro. 

8  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1313  note  1000  comments  that  "since  the  high- 
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nakkhatta-sutta  explicitly  indicates  that  one  who  has  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  the  sphere  of  nothingness  has  gone  beyond  the  fetter  of  im¬ 
perturbability.9 

Yet,  the  Pancattaya-sutta,  found  in  the  same  Majjhima-nikaya, 
in  agreement  with  its  Tibetan  parallel  qualifies  the  sphere  of  noth¬ 
ingness  as  "imperturbable".10  Evidently,  there  is  some  fluctuation 
in  the  use  of  this  qualification  in  the  early  discourses.11 

In  whatever  way  imperturbability  may  have  been  reached 
through  deeper  levels  of  concentration,  an  arahant  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  any  volitional  formations  rooted  in  ignorance  regarding 
such  types  of  imperturbability.12  Nevertheless,  imperturbability  is 


est  two  immaterial  attainments  are  dealt  with  separately,  it  seems  that  in  this 
sutta  only  the  fourth  jhana  and  the  lower  two  immaterial  attainments  are  in¬ 
tended  as  'the  imperturbable'". 

9  MN  105  at  MN  II  255,5:  akincannayatanadhimuttassa  purisapuggalassa  ye 
ananjasamyojane  se  bhinne  (Be:  anenjasamyojane,  Ce  and  Se:  dnenjasaiinoja- 
ne). 

10  MN  102  at  MN  II  230,2:  akinccmnayatanam  ...  dnanjam  (Be  and  Ce:  anenjanv, 
Se:  anenjam ),  with  its  counterpart  in  Skilling  1994b:  318,3:  ci  yang  med  pa'i 
skye  niched  bsgrubs  te  gnas  pa  ...  mi  g.yo  ba. 

11  Cf.  also  AN  3.114  at  AN  I  267,1,  which  covers  only  the  first  three  immaterial 
attainments  (as  part  of  a  description  of  the  difference  between  the  rebirth  of  a 
worldling  and  a  noble  disciple  in  the  realms  corresponding  to  these  three). 
Nevertheless,  the  Burmese  edition  carries  the  title  "Discourse  on  Imperturb¬ 
ability",  Anenja-sutta,  and  the  Ceylonese  and  Siamese  editions,  which  do  not 
provide  a  title,  refer  to  imperturbability  in  the  corresponding  section  of  their 
respective  uddanas. 

12  SN  12.51  at  SN  II  82,15:  avijjavirdga  vijjuppddd  ...  na  dnejdbhisahkhdram 
abhisafikharoti  (Be  and  Ce:  anenjabhisahkharam).  The  Sanskrit  fragment  par¬ 
allel  makes  the  same  point,  though  phrased  as  a  question;  cf.  S  474  folio  9  V2, 
TripathI  1962:  35:  avidya  virakta  bhavati  vidya  utpannd  ...  apy=anijydn=a[pi 
sa](m)[s](kd)rdn=abhi(sam)[sku](rydd=av)[i](dya)pratyayd?  no  bhadamta 
(TripathI  1962:  135  emends  to  vidyotpannd ,  abhisamskardn,  avidyapratyayan 
and  bhadanta).  The  parallel  SA  292  at  T  II  83bl4  instead  speaks  of  leaving 
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also  a  quality  of  an  arahant;  in  fact  full  liberation  constitutes  the 
highest  form  of  imperturbability.  A  "perturbation"  left  behind 
with  full  liberation  is  any  conceiving  based  on  the  notion  of  a 
substantial  "I"  at  the  core  of  experience. 13  Fear  is  similarly  no 
longer  able  to  perturb  a  liberated  mind. 14 

The  imperturbability  reached  with  full  awakening  manifests 
also  in  regard  to  sensory  input  by  way  of  the  sense-organs.  An 
arahant's  mind  cannot  be  perturbed  by  any  sense-experience,  just 
as  a  column  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  or  a  mountain  will  not 
be  shaken  by  wind  from  the  four  directions.15  [180]  Nor  will  the 


behind  "volitional  formations  [related  to]  nothingness",  ffipj'ff'fat  J'- 

13  SN  35.207  at  SN  IV  202,29  and  its  parallel  SA  1168  at  T  II  312a9  illustrate 
such  conceiving  with  examples  like:  "I  shall  be",  "I  shall  not  be",  "I  shall  be 
material",  "I  shall  be  immaterial",  "I  shall  be  percipient",  "I  shall  be  impercipi- 
ent",  etc.;  cf.  also  Vibh  390,22.  Sn  1041  notes  that  a  liberated  monk  is  free 
from  perturbations,  nibbuto  bhikkhu,  tassa  no  santi  injita ;  cf.  also  Sn  750:  yam 
kind  dukkham  sambhoti,  sabbam  injitapaccayd,  ihjitdnam  nirodhena,  n  ’  atthi 
dukkhassa  sambhavo,  according  to  which  all  dukkha  has  its  origin  in  perturba¬ 
tions.  Kv  615,1  (§22.3)  clarifies  that  an  arahant,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
pass  away  while  being  in  the  attainment  of  imperturbability  (of  the  concentra- 
tive  type). 

14  SN  4.11  reports  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Mara  to  scare  the  Buddha,  who 

calmly  replies  that  a  fully  awakened  Buddha  would  not  be  perturbed  even  if 
Mara  were  to  shake  the  whole  mountain,  SN  I  109,23:  n’eva  sammdvimutta- 
nam  buddhdnam  atthi  injitan.  The  parallel  SA  1088  at  T  II  285bl0  indicates 
that  Mara  would  not  be  able  to  perturb  even  a  single  hair  of  a  fully  awakened 
Buddha  ,  fftillf;  •  !|  (another  parallel,  SA2  27  at  T  II  382al7, 

does  not  speak  of  "perturbing",  but  only  of  "making  his  hair  stand  on  end";  cf. 
the  translation  in  Bingenheimer  2011:  133). 

13  The  image  of  the  mountain  occurs  in  AN  6.55  at  AN  III  378,7  =  Vin  I  184,27; 
the  metaphor  of  the  column  is  found  in  AN  9.26  at  AN  IV  404,21.  The  parallel 
to  AN  9.26,  SA  499  at  T  II  13  lbl6,  employs  both  similes  to  illustrate  the  free¬ 
dom  of  an  arahant’s  mind  from  lust,  anger  and  delusion.  Among  the  parallels 
to  AN  6.55,  the  image  of  the  mountain  unshaken  by  winds  as  an  illustration  of 
mental  imperturbability  in  regard  to  sense  experience  occurs  in  MA  123  at  T  I 
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experience  of  pleasure  or  pain  be  able  to  perturb  a  truly  awakened 
one.16 

The  above  brief  survey  brings  to  light  two  main  aspects  of  im¬ 
perturbability  in  the  discourses:  tranquillity  and  insight.17  These 
two  implications  of  the  term  are  not  always  neatly  set  apart,  as  at 
times  imperturbability  occurs  in  a  way  that  involves  both.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta,  whose  depiction  of  various 
approaches  to  imperturbability  reveals  an  intriguing  perspective 
on  the  relationship  between  tranquillity  and  insight. 

The  Anenjasappaya-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  has  a  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  another  parallel  in  a  nearly  com¬ 
plete  discourse  quotation  extant  in  the  Tibetan  translation  of  Sa- 
mathadeva's  compendium  of  discourse  quotations  in  the  Abhi- 
dharmakosabhasya . 1 8 

The  three  versions  of  this  discourse  cover  three  "approaches  to 
imperturbability"  (1),  three  "approaches  to  nothingness"  (2),  and 
three  approaches  that  lead  either  to  the  attainment  of  "neither- 


612c20,  SA  254  at  T  II  63a22  (cf.  also  63b6),  T  1428  at  T  XXII  844c25  (cf. 
also  845a8),  Gnoli  1978a:  146,6,  fragment  142  SB  35,  Hoernle  1916:  169f, 
and  fragment  412  folio  21  V6,  Waldschmidt  1968:  781. 

16  Ud  3.3  at  Ud  27,18,  a  verse  that  also  employs  the  image  of  a  firm  mountain 
unshaken  by  winds.  The  verse  is  preceded  by  a  prose  narration  according  to 
which  the  Buddha  and  a  company  of  monks  dwelled  in  imperturbable  con¬ 
centration  while  sitting  in  meditation,  explained  in  Ud-a  185,15  to  stand  for 
concentration  on  the  highest  fruition  (i.e.  full  liberation);  cf.  also  the  Mcihd- 
vyutpatti  no.  554,  Sakaki  1926:  43,  which  in  a  listing  of  types  of  concentra¬ 
tions  mentions  aninjyo  nama  samadhih.  The  counterpart  to  Ud.  3.3  in  T  212  at 
T  IV  767cll  employs  the  imagery  of  a  mountain  to  illustrate  aloofness  from 
dukkha. 

17  For  a  listing  of  various  types  of  imperturbability  cf.  also  Patis  II  206,14. 

ls  I19l  p>  4094  ju  227b7  to  230b2  or  Q  5595  tu  260a4  to  263a6;  the  quotation  sets 
in  with  the  second  way  to  imperturbability.  For  a  comparative  study  of  MN 
106  cf.  Analayo  201  la:  613-617. 
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perception-nor-non-perception"  or  to  "liberation"  (3).  My  exami¬ 
nation  takes  up  these  three  topics  in  turn,  each  time  providing  a 
translation  of  the  relevant  section  from  the  Madhyama-agama 
version,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  re¬ 
spective  passages. 

Translation  (1) 

Discourse  on  the  Path  to  Pure  Imperturbability19 

1 .  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
among  the  Kurus,  staying  in  the  Kuru  town  of  Kammasadham- 
ma. 

2.  At  that  time,  the  Blessed  One  said  to  the  monks:  "Sensual 
pleasures  are  impermanent,  unreal,  false,  of  a  false  nature,  be¬ 
ing  indeed  illusory,  deceptive  and  foolish.  Sensual  pleasures 
now  or  in  future,  [181]  material  forms  now  or  in  future20  -  all 
these  are  the  domain  of  Mara,  they  are  indeed  Mara's  bait, 
since  because  of  them  innumerable  evil  and  unwholesome 
qualities  arise  in  the  mind,  [such  as]  covetousness  and  anger 
that  leads  to  quarrelling,  which  for  one  reckoned  a  noble  disci¬ 
ple  under  training  create  an  obstruction. 

3.  "Hence  a  learned  noble  disciple  contemplates  like  this: 
'The  Blessed  One  has  proclaimed  that  sensual  pleasures  are 
impermanent,  unreal,  false,  of  a  false  nature,  being  indeed  illu¬ 
sory,  deceptive  and  foolish.  Sensual  pleasures  now  or  in  fu¬ 
ture,  material  forms  now  or  in  future  -  all  these  are  the  domain 
of  Mara,  they  are  indeed  Mara's  bait,21  since  because  of  them 


19  po]  sectjon  0f  MA  75  translated  here  ranges  from  T  I  542b3  to  542cl0. 

20  [21)  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,1  differs  in  so  far  as,  besides  examining  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  present  or  future  sensual  pleasures,  kama,  it  mentions  present  or  future 
"sensual  perceptions",  kamasanna,  instead  of  present  or  future  material  forms. 

21  [22)  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,2  additionally  mentions  that  they  are  also  Mara’s 
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innumerable  evil  and  unwholesome  qualities  arise  in  the  mind, 
[such  as]  covetousness  and  anger  that  leads  to  quarrelling, 
which  for  one  reckoned  a  noble  disciple  under  training  create 
an  obstruction'. 

"He  [further]  reflects  like  this:  '1  could  dwell  attaining  a 
vast  state  of  mind,  completely  overcoming  the  world  [by]  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  that  state  of  mind.  If  I  dwell  attaining  a  vast  state 
of  mind,  completely  overcoming  the  world  [by]  taking  hold  of 
that  state  of  mind,  then  in  this  way  innumerable  evil  and  un¬ 
wholesome  qualities  will  not  arise  in  the  mind,  nor  covetous¬ 
ness  or  anger  that  leads  to  quarrelling,  which  for  one  reckoned 
a  noble  disciple  under  training  create  an  obstruction'.22 

"By  employing  this  practice  and  this  training,  developing 
[the  mind]  like  this  in  a  broad  and  extensive  manner,  he  easily 
attains  purity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere.  Having  at¬ 
tained  purity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere,  a  monk23 
will  attain  entry  into  imperturbability  herein,  or  else  employ 
wisdom  for  the  sake  of  liberation.  At  a  later  time,  when  the 
body  breaks  up  at  death,  because  of  that  former  mental  dispo¬ 
sition  he  will  certainly  reach  the  imperturbable.24  This  is  reck- 


"realm",  visaya,  and  Mara’s  "pasture",  gocara. 

22 1231  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,13  moreover  indicates  that  by  abandoning  unwhole¬ 
some  mental  states  the  mind  will  be  "free  from  narrowness",  aparitta ,  "bound¬ 
less",  appamana,  and  "well  developed",  subhavita. 

23 1241  MA  75  at  T  I  542b22  here  changes  from  the  earlier  "noble  disciple". 

A  (still  mentioned  two  lines  earlier  at  T  I  542b20),  to  a  "monk".  I'll iQ.  In  MN 
106  at  MN  II  262,14  the  one  who  attains  imperturbability  at  this  point  appears 
to  still  be  the  noble  disciple  (since  no  subject  is  explicitly  referred  to,  the  ear¬ 
lier  mentioned  ariyasavaka  would  still  be  the  subject  of  the  sentence),  as  is  the 
case  for  the  Tibetan  version  (in  its  description  of  the  second  approach  to  im¬ 
perturbability),  D  4094 ju  228a2  or  Q  5595  tu  260a7,  which  at  this  junction  re¬ 
fers  to  the  noble  disciple,  ’phags  pa  nyan  thos. 

24  [25]  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,17  speaks  in  this  context  of  the  "evolving  conscious- 
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oned  the  first  explanation  of  the  path  to  pure  imperturbability. 

4.  "Again,  a  learned  noble  disciple  contemplates  like  this: 
'If  there  are  material  forms  -  these  are  all  [made  up]  of  the 
four  elements  and  what  is  derived  from  the  four  elements.25 
The  four  elements  are  of  an  impermanent  nature,  are  dukkha 
and  [subject]  to  cessation'.26  [182] 

"Practising  and  training  like  this,  developing  [the  mind] 
like  this  in  a  broad  and  extensive  manner,  he  easily  attains  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere.  Having  attained  purity 
of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere,  a  monk  will  attain  entry 
into  imperturbability  herein,  or  else  employ  wisdom  for  the 
sake  of  liberation.  At  a  later  time,  [542c]  when  the  body 
breaks  up  at  death,  because  of  that  former  mental  disposition 


ness"  that  reaches  imperturbability,  samvattanikavinnana,  which  Ps  IV  61,20 
identifies  as  the  karmically  resultant  consciousness,  vipakavinnana',  on  the 
samvattanikavinnana  cf.  also  Collins  1982:  215.  D  4094  ju  228a2  or  Q  5595 
tu  260a7  (in  relation  to  the  second  path  to  imperturbability)  similarly  speaks  of 
the  "accomplishing  consciousness",  bsgrubs  pas  mam  par  shes  pa,  that 
reaches  imperturbability;  cf.  also  the  Dharmaskandha,  Dietz  1984:  29,28, 
which  in  a  discussion  of  how  the  formation  of  imperturbability  leads  to  rebirth 
employs  the  expression  samvartamya,  though  not  explicitly  related  to  con¬ 
sciousness. 

25  [26]  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,20  at  this  point  again  brings  in  present  or  future 
"sensual  pleasures",  kama,  and  present  or  future  "sensual  perceptions",  kdma- 
sanna.  MN  II  262  note  9  refers  to  a  Sinhalese  manuscript  that  omits  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  would  thus  be  similar  to  MA  75.  The  Tibetan  version  agrees  in 
this  respect  with  MA  75. 

26  [27]  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,23  merely  points  out  that  form  is  made  up  of  the 
four  elements  and  its  derivatives.  Similar  to  MA  75,  the  Tibetan  version  pro¬ 
vides  an  insight  perspective  on  the  four  elements,  differing  in  so  far  as  it 
qualifies  them  as  impermanent,  conditioned  and  dependently  arisen,  D  4094 ju 
227b7  or  Q  5595  tu  260a5:  ’byung  ba  chen  po  bzhi  gang  yin  pa  de  yang  mi 
rtag  pa  'dus  byas  pa  bsams  pas  bsgrubs  pa  rten  cing  ’brel  par  'byung  ba  yin 
no. 
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he  will  certainly  reach  the  imperturbable.  This  is  reckoned  the 
second  explanation  of  the  path  to  pure  imperturbability. 

5.  "Again,  a  learned  noble  disciple  contemplates  like  this: 
'Sensual  pleasures  now  or  in  future,  material  forms  now  or  in 
future,  sensual  perceptions  now  or  in  future,  perceptions  of 
forms  now  or  in  future  -  all  these  perceptions  are  of  an  imper¬ 
manent  nature,  are  dukkha  and  [subject]  to  cessation'.27 

"At  that  time  he  will  certainly  attain  the  perception  of 
imperturbability.28  Practising  and  training  like  this,  developing 
[the  mind]  like  this  in  a  broad  and  extensive  manner,  he  easily 
attains  purity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere.  Having  at¬ 
tained  purity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere,  a  monk  will 
attain  entry  into  imperturbability  herein,  or  else  employ  wis¬ 
dom  for  the  sake  of  liberation.  At  a  later  time,  when  the  body 
breaks  up  at  death,  because  of  that  former  mental  disposition 
he  will  certainly  reach  the  imperturbable.  This  is  reckoned  the 
third  explanation  of  the  path  to  pure  imperturbability." 

Study  (1) 

Looking  back  on  these  approaches  to  imperturbability,  the  ob¬ 
jects)  of  each  of  these  three  differ  to  some  extent  in  the  Pali,  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  versions,  as  can  be  seen  in  table  8  below. 

27  [28]  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,7  similarly  highlights  the  impermanent  nature  of 
perception,  followed  by  indicating  that  "what  is  impermanent  is  not  worth 
delighting  in,  not  worth  approving  of,  not  worth  attaching  to",  yad  aniccam 
tarn  ndlam  abhinanditum,  ndlam  abhivaditum,  ndlam  ajjhositum.  The  Tibetan 
version  again  employs  the  qualifications  "impermanent",  "conditioned"  and 
"dependently  arisen". 

28  [29]  ma  75  at  T  I  542c6:  an  indication  not  made  in  the  parallel  ver¬ 

sions.  This  reference  to  attaining  the  "perception  of  imperturbability"  in  MA 
75  fits  the  context,  as  all  versions  in  their  next  step  refer  to  leaving  behind  the 
"perception  of  imperturbability";  cf.  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,17,  MA  75  at  T  I 
542cl2  and  D  4094  ju  228bl  or  Q  5595  tu  260b7. 
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Table  8:  Three  Approaches  to  Imperturbability 


MN  106 

MA  75 

Samathadeva 

1st 

sensual  pleasures. 

sensual  pleasures, 

(not  extant) 

sensual  perceptions 

material  forms 

2nd 

sensual  pleasures, 
sensual  perceptions, 

material  forms 

material  forms 

material  forms 

3rd 

sensual  pleasures. 

sensual  pleasures, 

sensual  pleasures, 

sensual  perceptions. 

material  forms, 

material  forms, 

material  forms, 

sensual  perceptions, 

sensual  perceptions, 

perceptions  of  forms 

perceptions  of  forms 

perceptions  of  forms 

In  regard  to  the  first  approach,  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions 
agree  on  mentioning  sensual  pleasures,  with  the  Pali  version  also 
bringing  in  sensual  perceptions,  while  the  Chinese  version  instead 
refers  to  material  forms  (the  corresponding  section  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  covered  in  the  quote  preserved  in  Tibetan).  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  case,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  mention  just  material 
forms,  while  the  Pali  version  also  lists  sensual  pleasures  and  sen¬ 
sual  perceptions.  In  the  third  case,  the  three  versions  agree  in  their 
listing,  except  for  the  sequence  of  their  presentations. 

Evidently  some  alteration  during  transmission  must  have  oc¬ 
curred,  in  order  for  these  variations  to  have  come  into  being.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  difficult  to  come  to  an  unequivocal  decision  on 
which  version,  if  any,  represents  the  original  reading.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  approach  would  thus  be  to  leave  aside  the  items  not  found 
in  all  versions.  [183]  Thus,  the  three  versions  can  be  seen  to  agree 
on  the  following  basic  pattern: 
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sensual  pleasures, 
material  forms, 

the  above  two  and  the  corresponding  perceptions. 

In  regard  to  each  of  these  three  approaches,  the  Anenjasap- 
paya-sutta  and  its  parallels  present  insightful  reflections  that  en¬ 
able  reaching  imperturbability.  In  the  case  of  these  insightful  re¬ 
flections,  the  parallel  versions  also  show  some  variations,  as  can 
be  seen  from  table  9. 


Table  9:  Three  Modes  of  Approaching  Imperturbability 


MN  106  MA  75 


Samathadeva 


1st  defile  &  obstruct  defile  &  obstruct 

2nd  consist  of  4  elements  consist  of  4  elements; 

impermanent  & 
dukkha 


(not  extant) 

consist  of  4  elements; 
impermanent  & 
conditioned 


impermanent  & 
dukkha 


impermanent  & 
dukkha 


impermanent  & 
conditioned 


In  regard  to  the  first  approach,  the  extant  versions  agree  that 
the  insight  to  be  developed  is  the  tendency  of  sensual  pleasures  to 
defile  the  mind,  creating  an  obstruction  for  progress  towards  lib¬ 
eration;  an  obstruction  exemplified  by  identifying  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures  as  the  bait  and  domain  of  Mara. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  approach,  while  the  Pali  discourse 
only  mentions  that  material  form  consists  of  the  four  elements, 
the  parallel  versions  further  indicate  that  the  four  elements  are 
impermanent  and  dukkha  (Chinese  version)  or  that  they  are  im¬ 
permanent  and  conditioned  (Tibetan  version). 

In  support  of  the  Pali  version's  presentation,  it  could  be  noted 
that,  according  to  the  Mahagopalaka-sutta  and  a  range  of  paral- 
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lels,  knowledge  of  material  form  involves  precisely  the  realization 
that  form  is  made  up  of  the  four  elements  and  their  derivatives.29 
[184]  This  much  of  insight  apparently  suffices,  as  according  to 
the  Mcihagopalaka-sutta  and  its  parallels  someone  who  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  insight  that  form  consists  of  the  four  elements  is 
ready  for  progress  towards  liberation. 

In  this  way,  the  Mahagopalakci-sutta  and  its  parallels,  as  well 
as  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta,  point  to  the  same  basic  insight  into 
the  four  elements  as  qualities  common  to  all  material  phenomena. 
That  is,  however  beautiful  or  ugly  any  particular  material  form 
may  appear,  mental  imperturbability  can  be  achieved  by  reflect¬ 
ing  that  this  form  is  just  a  combination  of  the  four  elements  and 
thus  not  essentially  different  from  any  other  occurrence  of  matter 
in  the  world. 

Regarding  the  third  approach,  the  three  versions  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  impermanence  forming  the  central  insight  that  should  be 
developed.  The  Madhyama-agama  version's  brief  reference  to  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  perceptions  receives  a  more  detailed  ex¬ 
position  in  the  Mcijjhima-nikdya  version,  which  explains  that  due 
to  being  impermanent  perceptions  are  "not  worth  delighting  in, 
approving  of,  or  attaching  to".30  In  spite  of  differing  formulations, 
the  two  versions  thus  agree  that  the  main  thrust  of  insight  requires 
a  progression  from  impermanence  to  detachment.  The  Tibetan 
version  also  turns  to  the  conditioned  and  dependently  arisen  na¬ 
ture  of  perceptions,  thereby  highlighting  another  important  facet 
of  their  impermanent  nature. 


29  1301  MN  33  at  MN  I  222,37,  AN  11.18  at  AN  V  351,8,  SA  1249  at  T  II  342c25 
(this  is  the  negative  case  of  not  knowing  form,  as  the  positive  case  is  not  given 
in  full),  translated  in  Analayo  2010b:  4.  EA  49.1  at  T  II  794cl0  and  T  123  at  T 
II  546c24;  cf.  also  the  *Mahdprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra,  TklaSEim.  T 
1509  at  T  XXV  74all,  translated  in  Lamotte  1944/1981:  149. 

30  [311  See  above  note  27. 
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Summing  up  the  key  aspects  of  these  three  approaches,  what 
leads  to  imperturbability  are  the  insights  that: 

sensual  pleasures  are  defiling  and  obstructing, 
material  forms  are  made  up  of  the  four  elements, 
the  above  [two]  and  perceptions  are  impermanent. 

These  three  types  of  insight  are  in  themselves  not  surprising,  as 
they  well  concord  with  what  other  discourses  have  to  say  on  these 
themes.  What  is  noteworthy,  however,  is  that  the  Anenjasappaya- 
sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  in  depicting  how  such  insights  can 
lead  to  attaining  imperturbability,  with  the  development  of  wis¬ 
dom  introduced  as  an  alternative  option  to  simply  attaining  imper¬ 
turbability.31  The  fact  that  all  versions  speak  of  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  corresponding  rebirth  makes  it  unmistakeably  clear 
that  the  imperturbability  spoken  of  in  the  present  context  must  be 
the  concentrative  type  of  imperturbability,  that  is,  at  least  the 
fourth  absorption. 

It  would  be  making  too  much  of  the  present  passage  if  one 
were  to  assume  that  insight  alone  leads  to  such  deep  concentra¬ 
tion,32  in  fact  the  reference  given  in  regard  to  the  first  approach  to 


31  1321  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,26  employs  va  and  MA  75  at  T  I  542b29  5%,  both 
conveying  the  sense  of  an  alternative  option.  The  Tibetan  version,  D  4094  ju 
228a2  or  Q  5595  tu  260a7,  employs  ting ,  which  could  convey  a  sense  of  an  al¬ 
ternative,  though  in  its  general  usage  ting  rather  stands  for  "and"  (references 
are  in  all  three  cases  to  the  second  approach  to  imperturbability,  as  the  first 
approach  is  not  included  in  the  quote  preserved  in  Tibetan). 

32  [331 

1  '  The  commentary,  Ps  IV  59,16,  bases  the  development  of  insight  into  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures  (that  then  leads  to  imperturbability)  on  the  third  absorption.  Yet, 
insight  into  sensual  pleasure  is  already  a  condition  for  reaching  the  first  ab¬ 
sorption,  whose  standard  description  stipulates  the  need  of  being  (at  least  tem¬ 
porarily)  free  from  sensuality;  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  1  at  DN  I  37,1:  vivicc'  eva  kdmehi, 
with  its  parallels  DA  21  at  T  I  93b20:  and  Weller  1934:  58,3:  ’clod  pa 

dag  las  clben.  Similar  formulations  from  other  Chinese  Agamas  can  be  found, 
e.g.,  in  MA  2  at  T  I  422bll:  j®=gfc  SA  347  at  T  II  97a6:  jfftgt  SA2  198  at  T  II 
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imperturbability  to  "attaining  a  vast  state  of  mind"  that  is  then  de¬ 
veloped  "in  a  broad  and  extensive  manner"  may  well  be  an  im¬ 
plicit  reference  to  the  development  of  tranquillity.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Anehjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  do 
clearly  depict  insight  making  a  rather  substantial  contribution  to 
the  development  of  deep  stages  of  concentration.  [185]  The  same 
theme  continues  with  the  next  section  of  the  discourse,  which  pre¬ 
sents  approaches  to  the  attainment  of  nothingness. 

Translation  (2) 3 

6.  "Again,  a  learned  noble  disciple  contemplates  like  this: 
'Sensual  perceptions  now  or  in  future,  perceptions  of  forms 
now  or  in  future,34  and  the  perception  of  imperturbability  -  all 
these  perceptions  are  of  an  impermanent  nature,  are  dukkha 
and  [subject]  to  cessation'.35 

"At  that  time  he  will  attain  the  perception  of  the  sphere  of 
nothingness.36  Practising  and  training  like  this,  developing  [the 
mind]  like  this  in  a  broad  and  extensive  manner,  he  easily  at¬ 
tains  purity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere.  Having  at- 


447all:  jftgjj,  EA  28.6  at  T  II  653bl9:  for  a  Sanskrit  version  of  this 

specification  cf.,  e.g.,  Gnoli  1978a:  242,22:  viviktam  kdmair. 

33  [34]  sectjon  translated  here  ranges  from  T  I  542cl0  to  543al. 

34  1351  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,16  and  D  4094  ju  228a7  or  Q  5595  tu  260b6  at  this 
juncture  also  mention  sensual  pleasure  and  forms  (in  addition  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  perceptions). 

35  [36]  jyjj^  jpg  at  ij  263,17  instead  enjoins  the  reflection  that  the  cessation  of 
all  these  perceptions  is  peaceful  and  sublime,  namely  the  sphere  of  nothing¬ 
ness,  yatth'  eta  aparisesa  nirujjhanti,  etam  santam  etam  pamtam  yadidam 
akincannayatanam.  The  Tibetan  version  continues  with  the  reflection  it  had 
earlier,  i.e.,  viewing  these  perceptions  as  impermanent,  conditioned  and  de- 
pendently  arisen;  cf.  D  4094  ju  228bl  or  Q  5595  lu  260b8. 

36  [37]  jyj^  75  at  T  I  542cl3:  an  indication  not  made  in  the  paral¬ 

lel  versions;  cf.  also  above  note  28. 
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tained  purity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere,  a  monk  will 
attain  entry  into  (nothingness)  herein,37  or  else  employ  wisdom 
for  the  sake  of  liberation.  At  a  later  time,  when  the  body  breaks 
up  at  death,  because  of  that  former  mental  disposition  he  will 
certainly  reach  the  (sphere  of  nothingness).38  This  is  reckoned 
the  first  explanation  of  the  path  to  the  sphere  of  pure  nothing¬ 
ness. 

7.  "Again,  a  learned  noble  disciple  contemplates  like  this: 
'This  world  is  empty,  empty  of  a  self,  empty  of  what  belongs 
to  a  self,  empty  of  what  is  permanent,  empty  of  what  is  ever¬ 
lasting,  empty  of  existing  continuously  and  empty  of  being  un¬ 
changing'.39  [186] 


37  [381  mA  75  at  T  I  542cl5  actually  reads  "attain  entry  into  imperturbability",  f=J 
AT*®),  an  evident  error  which  I  emend  to  flrA^ffifTTflE,  the  reading  re¬ 
quired  by  the  context  and  found  in  the  description  of  the  next  two  contem¬ 
plations;  an  emendation  also  supported  by  the  parallel  versions,  MN  106  at 
MN  II  263,20:  akincannayatanam  samapajjati  and  D  4094  ju  228b2  or  Q  5595 
tu  260b8:  ci  yang  med pa  la  mos par  ’gyur  zhing. 

38  [391  Similar  to  the  error  mentioned  above  in  note  37,  MA  75  at  T  I  542cl7  reads 

AMTSA  which  I  emend  to  cf.  also  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,23: 

dkihcahnayatanupagam  and  D  4094  ju  228b2  or  Q  5595  tu  261al:  ci  yang 
med  pa  la  snyoms  par  ’jug  cing. 

39  )4°]  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,26  reads:  "this  is  empty  of  a  self  and  of  what  be¬ 
longs  to  a  self",  sunnam  idam  attena  va  attaniyena  va  (following  Be,  Ce,  Se 
and  Horner  1959:  48  note  6  on  reading  sunnam  idam  instead  of  Ee  saiinam 
idam',  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1991:  329).  Similar  to  MA  75,  D  4094  ju  228b6  or 
Q  5595  tu  261a6  also  speaks  of  being  empty  of  permanence  (with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  here  this  forms  the  3rd  approach  to  nothingness),  reading:  "the  world 
is  empty  ...  of  permanence,  of  stability,  of  changelessness,  of  an  immutable 
nature,  devoid  of  a  self  and  of  what  belongs  to  a  self,  ’jig  rten  ni  stong  pa’o  ... 
rtag  pa  dang,  brtan  pa  dang ,  g.yung  drung  dang,  mi  'gyur  ba  ’i  chos  can  gyis 
stong  zhing  bdag  dang  bdag  gi  dang  bral  ba  ’o.  Baba  2004:  1 1  explains  that 
such  a  type  of  treatment  makes  use  of  "expressions  of  emptiness  that  are  more 
recent  than  those  in  the  first  four  Pali  Nikayas",  as  similar  descriptions  can  be 
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"Practising  and  training  like  this,  developing  [the  mind]  like 
this  in  a  broad  and  extensive  manner,  he  easily  attains  purity 
of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere.  Having  attained  purity  of 
the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere,  a  monk  will  attain  entry  into 
the  sphere  of  nothingness  herein,  or  else  employ  wisdom  for 
the  sake  of  liberation.  At  a  later  time,  when  the  body  breaks  up 
at  death,  because  of  that  former  mental  disposition  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  reach  the  sphere  of  nothingness.  This  is  reckoned  the  sec¬ 
ond  explanation  of  the  path  to  the  sphere  of  pure  nothingness. 

8.  "Again,  a  learned  noble  disciple  contemplates  like  this:  'I 
am  not  another's  possession  and  I  do  not  have  possessions  my¬ 
self.40 


found  only  in  historically  later  works  such  as  the  Patisambhiddmagga\  cf. 
Patis  I  109,10:  Surinam  attena  va  attaniyena  va  niccena  va  dhuvena  va  sassa- 
tena  va  aviparinamadhammena  va. 

40  1411  MA  75  at  T  I  542c25:  my  trans¬ 

lation  of  this  cryptic  passage  is  conjectural,  alternatively  the  same  passage 
could  also  be  rendered  as:  "I  do  not  act  for  another,  nor  do  I  act  for  myself", 
though  this  would  seem  less  meaningful  in  the  present  context.  MN  106  at 
MN  II  263,34  reads:  "I  am  not  anything  belonging  to  anyone  anywhere,  nor  is 
there  anything  belonging  to  me  in  anyone  anywhere",  ndham  kvacani  kassaci 
kincanatasmim  (Se:  k\>acini  na,  Ce:  kassaci),  na  ca  mama  h’acani  kisminci 
kincanam  n'  atthi  (Se:  kx’acini,  Ce:  kismici  kincanatatthi).  A  similar  reflection 
recurs  in  AN  3.70  at  AN  I  206,18,  where  the  parallel  passage  in  MA  202  at  T  I 
770bl3  reads:  "I  am  without  parents,  I  have  no  parents,  I  am  without  wife  and 
children,  I  have  no  wife  and  children,  I  am  without  male  or  female  slaves,  I 
have  no  ownership  over  male  or  female  slaves",  1757 MW* 

TP,  (adopting  a  variant  reading  (£  instead  of 

§£).  The  counterpart  to  the  present  passage  in  MA  75  in  D  4094  ju  228b4  or  Q 
5595  tu  261a3  reads:  "there  is  no  I  in  any  way  at  all,  there  is  no  mine  in  any 
way  at  all",  bdag  ’ga’  zhig  tu  ’ga’  yang  cung  zad  med  do,  bdag  gi  ’ga’  (Q: 
without  ’ga’)  zhig  tu  ’ga’  yang  cling  zad  med  do  (which  in  the  Tibetan  version 
constitutes  the  2nd  approach  to  nothingness).  A  comparable  mode  of  reflection 
can  be  found  in  the  Jain  Ayaranga  1.7. 6.1  (or  alternatively  1.8.6. 1),  which 
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"Practising  and  training  like  this,  developing  [the  mind] 
like  this  in  a  broad  and  extensive  manner,  he  easily  attains  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere.  Having  attained  purity 
of  the  mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere,  a  monk  will  attain  entry 
into  the  sphere  of  nothingness  herein,  or  else  employ  wisdom 
for  the  sake  of  liberation.  At  a  later  time,  when  the  body  breaks 
up  at  death,  because  of  that  former  mental  disposition  he  will 
certainly  reach  the  sphere  of  nothingness.  This  is  reckoned  the 
third  explanation  of  the  path  to  the  sphere  of  pure  nothingness". 

Study  (2) 

The  variations  between  these  three  approaches  to  nothingness 
are  summarized  in  table  10  below. 

Table  10:  Three  Modes  of  Approaching  Nothingness 


MN  106 

1st  cessation  of 
perceptions 

2nd  empty  of  self 

3rd  I  am  not  any¬ 
thing,  etc. 


MA  75 

perceptions  are  im¬ 
permanent  &  dukkha 

empty  of  self  &  of 
permanence 

no  possession 


Samathadeva 
perceptions  are  imper¬ 
manent  &  conditioned 

no  I  at  all 

empty  of  self  &  of 
permanence 


In  the  first  case,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  accounts  continue  with 
the  same  insight  already  employed  earlier  to  reach  imperturbabil¬ 
ity.  This  leads  to  a  higher  stage  because  the  scope  of  its  applica¬ 


tions:  "I  am  alone,  nobody  belongs  to  me  and  I  do  not  belong  to  anyone", 
Schubring  1910/1966:  37,7:  ego  aham  amsi,  na  me  atthi  koi  na  yaham  avi  kas- 
sai;  cf.  also  Caillat  1977:  58  note  59  and  Jacobi  1882:  36,22,  reading  no  me  in¬ 
stead  of  na  me. 
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tion  has  been  broadened,  covering  also  the  perception  of  imper¬ 
turbability.  The  Pali  version  instead  presents  the  reflection  that 
the  cessation  of  these  perceptions  is  peaceful  and  sublime.  [187] 

Regarding  the  second  approach  to  nothingness  (which  in  the 
Tibetan  version  forms  the  third),  there  is  general  agreement  on  its 
main  theme  being  emptiness.  A  difference  between  the  three  pres¬ 
entations  is  that  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  note  that  per¬ 
ceptions  are  also  empty  of  permanence,  thereby  directing  insight 
to  the  quality  of  impermanence  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  third  approach  to  nothingness  (the  second  in 
the  Tibetan  version),  the  phrasing  in  the  three  versions  differs, 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  translation  difficulties  (at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  Madhyama-agama  passage).  The  Pali  version's  reflection 
that  "1  am  not  anything  belonging  to  anyone  anywhere,  nor  is 
there  anything  belonging  to  me  in  anyone  anywhere"  recurs  else¬ 
where  in  the  Pali  Nikayas  as  a  mode  of  contemplation  employed 
by  Jains  or  by  brahmins.41 

Of  these  three  modes  for  approaching  nothingness,  the  second 
is  particularly  noteworthy,  as  it  takes  up  a  form  of  contemplation 
that  is  distinctly  Buddhist:  insight  into  the  absence  of  a  self.  This 
brings  out  with  increased  clarity  a  point  noted  already  above  in 
relation  to  the  approaches  to  imperturbability,  namely  the  contri¬ 
bution  insight  can  make  to  the  development  of  deep  stages  of  con¬ 
centration  (in  the  present  case  to  the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of 
nothingness). 

Another  passage  that  relates  emptiness  to  imperturbability  can 
be  found  in  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels,  which  de¬ 
scribe  a  mode  of  practice  where  attention  given  to  emptiness 


41  1421  AN  3.70  at  AN  I  206,18  and  AN  4.185  at  AN  II  177,11;  cf.  also  the  parallel 
versions  to  AN  4.185:  SA  972  at  T  II  251bl2,  SA2  206  at  T  II  450c24  and  San¬ 
skrit  fragment  fol.  173b4.  Pischel  1904:  818;  cf.  also  Levi  1904:  304. 
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leads  to  imperturbability.42  Yet  another  relevant  discourse  is  the 
Culasunhata-sutta,  which  in  agreement  with  its  parallels  depicts  a 
gradual  meditation  on  emptiness  that  proceeds  through  the  imma¬ 
terial  attainments.43 

That  contemplation  of  emptiness  can  lead  to  imperturbability 
( Mahasunnata-sutta )  or  to  attaining  the  sphere  of  nothingness 
(. Anenjasappaya-sutta )  not  only  highlights  the  contribution  that 
insight  can  make  to  the  development  of  tranquillity;  it  also  shows 
that  contemplation  of  emptiness  can  at  times  fall  short  of  being 
truly  liberating.  [188] 

In  fact,  the  Cidasunnata-sutta  and  its  Tibetan  parallel  make  a 
point  of  clearly  distinguishing  between  various  emptiness  experi¬ 
ences  and  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  explicitly  qualifying  only 
the  last  as  an  "unsurpassable"  form  of  emptiness.44  In  contrast, 
other  emptiness  experiences  are  still  surpassable,  in  as  much  as 
they  are  not  completely  liberating.  That  is,  an  experience  of  emp¬ 
tiness  need  not  be  a  liberating  experience,  as  it  could  just  be  an  - 
from  the  subjective  viewpoint  certainly  profound  -  experience  of 
mental  tranquillity. 

The  topic  of  insight  contemplation  resulting  in  deep  concentra¬ 
tion  or  leading  to  liberation  underlies  the  remaining  section  of  the 
Anenjasappaya-sutta,  which  turns  to  the  attainment  of  neither- 


42  1431  MN  122  at  MN  III  112,25,  MA  191  at  T  I  739a8  (translated  below  page 
354)  and  Skilling  1994b:  220,5. 

43  [441  Differing  in  so  far  as  MN  121  at  MN  III  107,10  covers  also  the  fourth  im¬ 
material  attainment  among  the  stages  that  precede  the  attainment  of  signless¬ 
ness.  The  parallel  versions  only  mention  the  first  three  immaterial  attainments 
before  turning  to  signlessness;  cf.  MA  190  at  T  I  737c2  (translated  below  page 
331,  cf.  also  Choong  1999:  71  and  Schmithausen  1981:  235)  and  the  Tibetan 
parallel  in  Skilling  1994b;  172,3  (on  which  cf.  also  Skilling  1997:  355). 

44  l45l  MN  121  at  MN  III  109.1:  paramanuttara  sunnatdvakkanti  and  Skilling 
1994b:  178,2:  stong  pa  nyid  la  'jug  pa  bla  na  med pa. 
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perception-nor-non-perception  and  to  the  gaining  of  liberation. 

Translation  (3)45 

9.  "Again,  a  learned  noble  disciple  contemplates  like  this: 
'Sensual  pleasures  now  or  in  future,  material  forms  now  or  in 
future,  sensual  perceptions  now  or  in  future,  perceptions  of 
forms  now  or  in  future,  the  perception  of  imperturbability  and 
the  perception  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness  -  all  these  percep¬ 
tions  are  of  an  impermanent  nature,  are  dukkha  and  [subject] 

»  46 

to  cessation . 

"At  that  time  he  will  attain  [the  perception  of  the  sphere  of 
neither-perception-nor] -non-perception.47  Practising  and  train¬ 
ing  like  this,  developing  [the  mind]  like  this  in  a  broad  and  ex¬ 
tensive  manner,  he  easily  attains  purity  of  the  mind  in  regard 
to  that  sphere.  Having  attained  purity  of  the  mind  in  regard  to 


45  [46]  sectjon  translated  here  ranges  from  T  I  543al  to  543b28. 

46  [47]  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  approach  to  nothingness  (cf.  above  note  35),  MN 
106  at  MN  II  264,10  instead  notes  that  the  cessation  of  perceptions  is  peaceful 
and  sublime,  whereas  D  4094  ju  229a4  or  Q  5595  tu  261b4  points  out  that 
these  perceptions  as  impermanent,  conditioned  and  dependently  arisen. 

47  [481  mA  75  at  T  I  543a8  just  reads  "no  perception",  ifcjg.  Though  Madhyama- 

agama  discourses  usually  employ  to  render  "neither-percep- 

tion-nor-non-perception",  another  exception  to  this  pattern  can  be  found  in 
MA  120  at  T  I  609cl5,  which  reads  WitSiffiitS-  a  reading  found  also  at  a  later 
point  in  the  present  discourse,  MA  75  at  T  I  543a24.  Moreover,  in  MA  164  at 
T  I  695bl7  jjfT§  features  as  an  abbreviated  reference  to  men¬ 

tioned  just  before  in  the  same  line.  This  suggests  that  the  present  instance  of 

stands  for  "neither-perception-nor-non-perception"  (to  which  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  earlier  exposition  on  nothingness  I  have  added  the  "perception 
of  the  sphere"),  in  line  with  the  reading  found  in  the  two  parallels,  MN  106  at 
MN  II  264.14:  nevasannanasannayatanam  and  D  4094  ju  229a4  or  Q  5595  tu 
26 lb5 :  ’du  shes  med  'du  shes  med  min  skye  inched;  and  in  line  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  present  passage  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  858a22, 
which  also  speaks  of  "neither-perception-nor-non-perception",  JSINf SB- 
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that  sphere,  a  monk  will  attain  entry  into  [neither-perception- 
nor] -non-perception  herein,  or  else  employ  wisdom  for  the 
sake  of  liberation.  At  a  later  time,  when  the  body  breaks  up  at 
death,  because  of  that  former  mental  disposition  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  reach  the  sphere  of  [neither-perception-nor]-non-percep- 
tion.  This  is  reckoned  the  explanation  of  the  path  to  pure  [nei- 
ther-perception-nor]  -non -perception. " 

10.  At  that  time  the  venerable  Ananda  was  holding  a  fan 
and  fanning  the  Buddha.  Then  the  venerable  Ananda  held  his 
hands  together  [in  homage]  towards  the  Buddha  and  said:  [189] 
"Blessed  One,  suppose  a  monk  practises  like  this:  'There  is  no 
I,  nor  anything  belonging  to  me,  I  will  not  be,  what  belongs  to 
me  will  not  be.  What  has  earlier  [come  to]  exist,  will  be  ex¬ 
tinguished', 4S  and  he  attains  equanimity  [by  practising  like 
this].  Blessed  One,  a  monk  who  practises  like  this,  will  he 
completely  attain  final  Nirvana?" 

The  Blessed  One  answered:  "Ananda,  this  matter  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  There  are  some  who  attain  it,  there  are  some  who  do  not 
attain  it."  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  practis¬ 
ing  in  what  way  will  a  monk  not  attain  final  Nirvana?" 

The  Blessed  One  said:  "Ananda,  suppose  a  monk  practises 
like  this:  '[There  is]  no  I,  nor  anything  belonging  to  me,  1  will 
not  be,  what  belongs  to  me  will  not  be.  What  has  earlier  [come 
to]  exist,  will  be  extinguished',  and  he  attains  equanimity  [by 
practising  like  this] .  Ananda,  if  the  monk  delights  in  that  equa¬ 
nimity,  becomes  attached  to  that  equanimity,  becomes  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  equanimity,  Ananda,  then  practising  like  that  the 
monk  will  certainly  not  attain  final  Nirvana." 

The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  if  a  monk  has 


48 1491  On  this  type  of  contemplation  cf.  also  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1931,  Bodhi 
2000:  1060  to  1063  note  75  and  Analayo  2009d. 
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such  clinging,  he  will  not  attain  final  Nirvana?"  The  Blessed 
One  said:  "Ananda,  if  a  monk  has  such  clinging,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  attain  final  Nirvana!" 

1 1 .  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  what  is  that 
monk  clinging  to?"  The  Blessed  One  said:  "Ananda,  in  his 
practice  there  is  a  remainder  [of  clinging],  namely  to  the  sphere 
of  [neither] -perception- [nor] -non -perception,  which  is  supreme 
among  what  exists  -  that  monk  is  clinging  to  it." 

The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  so  that  monk  is 
practising  with  a  remainder  of  clinging?"  The  Blessed  One 
said:  "Ananda,  in  this  way  the  monk  is  indeed  practising  with 
a  remainder  of  clinging!" 

The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  practising  in 
what  way  will  a  monk  certainly  attain  final  Nirvana?" 

12.  The  Blessed  One  said:  "Ananda,  suppose  a  monk  prac¬ 
tises  like  this:  'There  is  no  I,  nor  anything  belonging  to  me,  1 
will  not  be,  what  belongs  to  me  will  not  be.  [543b]  What  has 
earlier  [come  to]  exist,  will  be  extinguished',  and  he  attains 
equanimity  [by  practising  like  this].  Ananda,  if  the  monk  does 
not  delight  in  that  equanimity,  does  not  become  attached  to 
that  equanimity,  does  not  become  established  in  that  equanim¬ 
ity,  Ananda,  practising  like  this  the  monk  will  certainly  attain 
final  Nirvana." 

The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  if  a  monk  clings 
to  nothing,  will  he  certainly  attain  final  Nirvana?"  The  Blessed 
One  said:  "Ananda,  if  a  monk  clings  to  nothing,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  attain  final  Nirvana!" 

13.  Then  the  venerable  Ananda  held  his  hands  together  [in 
homage]  towards  the  Buddha  and  said:  "The  Blessed  One  has 
explained  the  path  to  pure  imperturbability,  he  has  explained 
the  path  to  the  sphere  of  pure  nothingness,  he  has  explained 
the  path  to  pure  [neither-perception-nor] -non-perception,  he 
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has  explained  Nirvana  without  remainder.49  [190]  Blessed  One, 
what  is  noble  liberation?" 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Ananda,  a  learned  noble  disciple 
contemplates  like  this:  'Sensual  pleasures  now  or  in  future, 
material  forms  now  or  in  future,  sensual  perceptions  now  or  in 
future,  perceptions  of  forms  now  or  in  future,  the  perception  of 
imperturbability,  the  perception  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness 
and  the  perception  of  [neither-perception-nor] -non -perception 
-  all  these  perceptions  are  of  an  impermanent  nature,  are  duk- 
kha  and  [subject]  to  cessation  -  this  is  reckoned  as  one's  indi¬ 
vidual  existence.50  If  there  is  one's  individual  existence,  there 
is  birth,  there  is  old  age,  there  is  disease  and  there  is  death'.51 
Ananda,  if  there  is  this  dharma:  entire  extinction,  remainder¬ 
less  cessation,  no  further  existence  -  then  there  will  be  no 
birth,  nor  old  age,  disease  or  death. 

"A  noble  [disciple]  contemplates  like  this:  'What  is  [this 
dharma]  certainly  has  the  nature  of  liberation.  What  is  Nirvana 


49  [501  MN  106  at  MN  II  265,21  speaks  at  this  point  also  of  "crossing  the  flood  in 
dependence  on  one  thing  after  another",  nissaya  nissaya  ...  oghassa  nittharana 
(the  expression  nissaya  nissaya  recurs  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  130,14,  where  it  de¬ 
scribes  a  row  of  chariots  that  follow  each  other  "one  after  another"). 

5°  [5i]  jyj^  75  at  T  I  543bl3:  §  ETT,  counterpart  to  sakkaya  in  MN  106  at  MN  II 
265,30  and  to  ’jig  tshogs  in  D  4094  ju  230a5  or  Q  5595  tu  263al.  Unlike  MA 
75,  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  do  not  refer  to  impermanence,  etc.,  at  this 
juncture. 

51  1521  MN  106  at  MN  II  265,30  simply  indicates  that  "this  is  the  deathless,  name¬ 
ly  liberation  of  the  mind  through  not  clinging",  etam  amatam  yadidam  anupa- 
da  cittassa  vimokho  (Be,  Ce  and  Se  read  vimokkho),  without  referring  to  birth, 
old  age,  disease  and  death,  and  without  remarking  on  what  has  the  nature  of 
liberation.  Birth,  old  age,  disease  and  death  are  mentioned  in  D  4094  ju  230a5 
or  Q  5595  tu  263al .  Commenting  on  this  part  of  MN  106,  Kalupahana  1965a: 
547  sums  up  that  "true  deliverance  is  only  the  deliverance  of  the  mind  without 
grasping". 
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without  remainder,  that  is  called  the  deathless'.  With  such  con¬ 
templation  and  such  view  he  will  certainly  attain  liberation  of 
the  mind  from  the  influx  of  sensuality,  from  the  influx  of  exis¬ 
tence,  and  liberation  of  the  mind  from  the  influx  of  ignorance. 
Being  liberated,  he  knows  that  he  is  liberated:  'Birth  has  been 
extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be 
done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further 
existence',  knowing  this  as  it  really  is. 

14.  "Ananda,  now  I  have  explained  to  you  the  path  to  pure 
imperturbability,52 1  have  explained  the  path  to  the  sphere  of  pure 
nothingness,  1  have  explained  the  path  to  pure  [neither-percep- 
tion-nor] -non-perception,  I  have  explained  Nirvana  without  re¬ 
mainder  and  I  have  explained  noble  liberation. 

15.  "What  a  teacher  does  for  [hisj  disciples  out  of  great 
compassion,  with  kind  thoughts  of  empathy,53  seeking  their 
benefit  and  welfare,  seeking  their  peace  and  happiness,  that  1 
have  now  done.  You  should  further  act  yourselves.  Go  to  a  se¬ 
cluded  place,  to  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  forest,  to  an  empty  quiet 
place  to  sit  in  meditation  and  reflection.  Do  not  be  negligent, 
be  diligent  and  increase  your  effort,  [so  that  you]  do  not  later 
have  regrets  -  this  is  my  teaching,  this  is  my  instruction!" 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  venerable  Ananda  and  the 
monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were  de¬ 
lighted  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study  (3) 

In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  three  modes  of  development, 

the  three  versions  vary  in  ways  similar  to  the  variations  found  in 

52  [531  MA  75  at  T  I  542b20:  }fij  the  qualification  "pure"  is  not  made  in  the  paral¬ 
lel  versions. 

53  [54]  jyj^  75  at  T  I  543b22:  MSE  and  @4I§.  Hirakawa  1997:  49  lists  karunika  for 
the  former  and  (p.  491)  anukampa  for  the  latter. 
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regard  to  the  first  approach  towards  nothingness,  see  table  1 1 . 
Table  1 1 :  The  Three  Last  Modes  of  Development 


MN  106 

1st  cessation  of 
perceptions 

2nd  attachment? 

3rd  just  individual 
existence 


MA  75 

perceptions  are  im¬ 
permanent  &  dukkha 

attachment? 

just  individual  exis¬ 
tence 


Samathadeva 

perceptions  are  imper¬ 
manent  &  conditioned 

attachment? 

just  individual  exis¬ 
tence 


The  second  mode  of  development  is  similar  in  kind  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  approach  to  nothingness,  in  that  here  again  an  insight  con¬ 
templation  -  this  time  phrased  in  terms  of  what  "will  not  be"  - 
has  the  potential  of  leading  to  a  concentration  attainment,  [191] 
here  the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception.  The 
crucial  question  is  whether  the  practitioner  is  able  to  avoid  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  equanimity  of  this  experience,  as  such  attachment  pre¬ 
vents  progress  towards  final  liberation.  The  third  mode  then  pre¬ 
sents  noble  liberation  as  being  reached  by  realizing  that  all  ex¬ 
periences  discussed  so  far  are  simply  occurrences  of  individual 
existence  ( sakkayci ).  Hence  letting  go  of  such  individual  exis¬ 
tence,  in  the  sense  of  not  identifying  with  these  experiences,  will 
lead  to  the  supreme. 

The  exposition  in  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels 
can  be  seen  to  touch  on  various  nuances  of  imperturbability.  The 
explicit  usage  of  the  term  appears  to  correspond  to  its  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  Sunakkhatta-sutta,  where  it  stands  for  the  fourth  ab¬ 
sorption  and  the  two  lower  immaterial  attainments.  In  addition  to 
this  explicit  usage,  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  also 
cover  the  two  higher  immaterial  attainments  -  nothingness  and 
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neither-perception-nor-non-perception  -  concentrative  experiences 
that  are  elsewhere  in  the  discourses  also  reckoned  as  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  imperturbability.  The  topic  of  the  last  section  of  the  dis¬ 
course  is  then  the  supreme  type  of  imperturbability:  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  liberation.  The  different  nuances  of  imperturbability  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  way,  ranging  from  tranquillity  to  insight,  exemplify 
the  implicit  message  of  the  discourse  on  their  close  interrelation¬ 
ship. 

When  evaluating  this  presentation,  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  in  the  thought  world  of  the  early  discourses  tranquillity  and 
insight  are  regularly  presented  as  interrelated  with  and  dependent 
upon  each  other.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  Yuganaddha-sutta,  for 
example,  which  depicts  four  modes  of  approaching  liberation. 
One  of  these  four  modes  in  the  Yuganaddha-sutta  does  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  refer  to  tranquillity  or  insight,  hence  it  can  be  left  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion.54  The  other  three  are: 
tranquillity  followed  by  insight, 
insight  followed  by  tranquillity, 
tranquillity  and  insight  conjoined.55  [192] 


54  [55]  (}escriptjon  0f  this  mode  in  AN  4.170  at  AN  II  157,20  speaks  of  over¬ 
coming  restlessness  in  regard  to  the  Dharma,  dhamm'  uddhacccr,  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  which  cf.  Analayo  2009i.  According  to  the  parallel  version  SA  560  at 
T  II  147a5,  however,  even  the  approach  that  involves  overcoming  restlessness 
eventually  results  in  tranquillity  and  insight. 

55  [56]  4  f70  at  AN  II  157,4  reports  that  a  monk  or  a  nun  may  either  "develop 

insight  preceded  by  tranquillity  ...  [or]  develop  tranquillity  preceded  by  in¬ 
sight  ...  [or]  develop  tranquillity  and  insight  conjoined",  samathapubbanga- 
mam  vipassanam  bhdveti  ...  vipassanapubbafigamam  samatham  bhdveti  ... 
samathavipassanam  yuganaddham  bhdveti.  The  parallel  SA  560  at  T  II  146c24 
indicates  that  a  monk  or  a  nun  may  either,  while  "sitting  in  meditation  thus 
settle  the  mind,  well  settle  the  mind,  definitely  settle  the  mind  and  train  the 
mind  in  tranquillity  and  insight  ...  [or,  while]  sitting  properly,  give  attention  to 
investigation-of-phenomena  and  through  [such]  contemplation  settle  the  mind, 
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This  presentation  indicates  that  not  only  may  tranquillity  lead 
to  insight,  but  insight  can  also  lead  to  tranquillity.  This  suggestion 
is  well  in  line  with  the  exposition  in  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta. 

The  specific  contribution  made  in  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta 
and  its  parallels  is  to  highlight  in  what  way  insight  can  make  its 
contribution  to  the  development  of  tranquillity.  Such  insight  is  not 
merely  awareness  of  the  factors  of  the  mind  that  need  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  order  to  reach  a  deeper  level  of  concentration,  but  much 
rather  employs  themes  that  stand  at  the  very  heart  of  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  meditative  wisdom,  such  as  contemplation  of  emptiness  in 
terms  of  the  absence  of  a  self.  In  this  way,  the  Anenjasappaya- 
sutta  and  its  parallels  throw  a  spotlight  on  a  significant  aspect  of 
the  relationship  between  tranquillity  and  insight,  thereby  putting 
them  into  proper  perspective  as  two  qualities  that  in  mutual  col¬ 
laboration  will  lead  to  liberation. 

"There  is  no  absorption  for  one  bereft  of  wisdom 

[just  as]  there  is  no  wisdom  for  one  who  does  not  meditate, 

one  who  has  [both]  absorption  and  wisdom, 

such  a  one  is  close  to  Nirvana  indeed."56 


well  settle  it,  definitely  settle  it  and  train  it  in  tranquillity  and  insight  ...  [or] 
practice  both  tranquillity  and  insight  in  conjunction",  HKi'CiS 

m&c*.  ...  mm  wmm.  iteteiiv 

m ... 

56  [57]  j-jjjp  272;  n  ’  atthi  jhanatn  apannassa,  patina  n  ’  atthi  ajhayato,  yamhi  jhd- 
nan  ca  panda  ca,  sa  ve  nibbanasantike  (Ce:  nibbanasantike)',  with  similarly 
worded  Indie  language  counterparts  in  Gandharl  Dharmapada  stanza  58, 
Brough  1962/2001:  127,  Patna  Dharmapada  stanza  62,  Cone  1989:  119  or 
Roth  1980:  103,  and  Uv  32.25,  Bernhard  1965:  439. 
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Introduction: 

In  the  present  chapter  I  study  the  description  in  the  Chabbiso¬ 
dhana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  of  different  facets 
of  the  mental  purity  reached  by  one  who  has  attained  full  libera¬ 
tion.  The  two  discourses  present  these  different  facets  with  the 
help  of  a  series  of  investigations  -  taught  by  the  Buddha  to  his 
disciples  -  for  checking  anyone's  claim  to  having  reached  the  fi¬ 
nal  goal.1 

According  to  this  series  of  investigations,  someone  claiming  to 
have  become  an  arahant  should  be  cross-questioned  on  various 
aspects  of  his  or  her  alleged  purity.  In  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta, 
these  cover: 

detachment  in  regard  to  four  ways  of  expression  ( vohara ), 
detachment  regarding  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by] 
clinging, 

detachment  from  the  six  elements  (earth,  water,  fire,  wind, 
space  and  consciousness), 
detachment  in  regard  to  the  six  senses, 
freedom  from  any  sense  of  T  through  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  gradual  path. 

What  makes  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta  worthy  of  attention  is 
that  it  presents  five  types  of  purity,  four  of  which  draw  out  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  detachment  and  equanimity  of  an  arahant,  while 
the  fifth  combines  another  feature  of  such  detachment  with  a  de- 


*  Originally  published  2008  under  the  title  "The  Sixfold  Purity  of  an  Arahant, 
According  to  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta  and  its  Parallel"  in  the  Journal  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  Ethics,  15:  241-277. 

1  MN  112  at  MN  III  29,19  to  37,4. 
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scription  of  how  this  level  of  purity  has  been  reached.  The  count 
of  five  purities  is  noteworthy  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  match  the 
title  of  the  discourses:  chabbisodhana,  "six-fold  purity". 

The  Pali  commentary  attempts  to  arrive  at  six  types  of  purity 
by  dividing  the  last  item  listed  into  two.2  On  this  suggestion,  free¬ 
dom  from  any  sense  of  T  or  'mine'  in  regard  to  this  body  with  its 
consciousness  and  in  regard  to  any  external  sign  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  oneself  and  to  others.  [243] 

Although  in  this  way  a  count  of  six  could  indeed  be  estab¬ 
lished,  the  same  procedure  could  be  applied  to  some  of  the  other 
purities  listed  in  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta.  One  could,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  distinguish  between  detachment  in  regard  to  one's  own  mate¬ 
rial  elements  and  those  of  others.  That  is,  a  consistent  application 
of  this  procedure  would  exceed  the  required  count  of  six  types  of 
purity. 

The  commentary  records  also  another  opinion,  attributed  to  the 
"elders  that  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea".3  According  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  elders,  a  count  of  six  purities  can  be  reached  by 
adding  the  detached  attitude  of  an  arahant  in  regard  to  the  four  nu¬ 
triments.  That  this  is  indeed  the  way  to  arrive  at  six  types  of  puri¬ 
ties  finds  its  confirmation  in  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the 
Chabbisodhana-sutta,  which  besides  the  five  purities  mentioned 
in  the  Pali  version  does  describe  the  detached  attitude  of  an  ara¬ 
hant  towards  the  four  nutriments  of  edible  food,  contact,  intention 
and  consciousness.4 


2  Ps  IV  94,21. 

3  Ps  IV  94,23:  parasamuddavdsT  them;  this  expression,  as  already  noted  by 
Mori  1991:  746f,  would  refer  to  elders  from  India. 

4  MA  187  at  T  I  732bl8. 1  briefly  drew  attention  to  this  finding  in  Analayo  2005: 
104.  The  four  nutriments  occur  also  in  the  description  of  the  detachment  of  an 
arahant  in  the  Saundarancindaka\rya  18.18.  Johnston  1928:  136,5,  together  with 
the  elements  (18.14),  the  aggregates  (18.15),  and  the  senses  (18.16). 
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Translation 

Discourse  on  a  Declaration  of  [Final]  Knowledge5 

1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  SavatthI,  staying  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park.6  [244] 

2.  At  that  time  the  Blessed  One  told  the  monks:  "Suppose  a 
monk  approaches  you  and  declares  to  have  attained  [final] 
knowledge,  [saying] :  'I  know  as  it  really  is  that  birth  has  been 
extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be 
done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further 
existence.' 

5.  "Hearing  this  you  should  approve  of  it  as  good  and  cor¬ 
rect,7  rejoice  in  it,  and  receive  it  respectfully.  Having  approved 
of  it  as  good  and  correct,  having  rejoiced  in  it  and  received  it 
respectfully,  you  should  ask  that  monk  further  like  this: 

'"Venerable  friend,  the  Blessed  One  has  taught  five  aggre¬ 
gates  [affected  by]  clinging,  the  aggregates  [affected  by]  cling¬ 
ing  of  bodily  form,  feeling,  perception,  volitional  formations 
and  consciousness.8  Venerable  friend,  knowing  what  and  see- 


5  The  translated  text  is  MA  187  at  T  I  732a21  to  734a25;  for  a  comparative  study 
of  MA  187  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  635-639. 

6  [81  MN  1 12  at  MN  III  29,21  at  this  point  has  a  pericope  found  frequently  in  the 
Majjhima-nikaya,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  first  addresses  the  monks: 
"bhikkhus" ,  and  they  reply:  "venerable  sir",  and  only  after  this  exchange  the 
Buddha  begins  to  deliver  the  discourse  proper;  on  this  pericope  cf.  also  An¬ 
alayo  2011a:  2 If. 

7  l9J  The  advice  given  in  MN  1 12  at  MN  III  29,26  is  different,  as  here  the  monks 
are  recommended  to  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  the  claim  that  has  been 
made,  n'  eva  abhinanditabbam  nappatikkositabbam.  That  is,  whereas  accord¬ 
ing  to  MA  187  a  claim  to  full  awakening  should  be  given  an  initial  approval 
that  is  then  followed  by  an  investigation,  in  MN  112  approval  will  only  be 
given  once  the  investigation  has  been  carried  to  its  successful  conclusion. 

8  [101  While  MA  187  at  T  I  732a27  just  speaks  of  the  teachings  by  the  "Blessed 
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ing  what  in  regard  to  these  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  cling¬ 
ing  have  you  attained  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  clinging 
to  anything  and  that  [through]  the  destruction  of  the  influxes 
the  mind  has  been  liberated?' 

6.  "A  monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  [732b] 
would  properly  answer  like  this:  'Venerable  friends,  the  bodily 
form  aggregate  [affected  by]  clinging  is  without  (strength),9 
empty  and  void,  it  is  undesirable,  it  has  no  permanent  exis¬ 
tence,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  and  is  of  a  nature  to  change. 

"Knowing  like  this,  [whatever]  I  had  of  desire,  defilement, 
attachment,  bondage  and  underlying  tendency  to  bondage  and 
attachment  in  regard  to  the  bodily  form  aggregate  [affected  by] 
clinging10  -  that  has  been  extinguished,  has  faded  away,  ceased, 
been  tranquillized  and  calmed;  and  I  attained  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that  [through]  the 
destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated.  [245] 

"Like  this  [the  aggregate  affected  by  clinging  of]  feeling  ... 
perception  ...  volitional  formations  ...  the  aggregate  [affected 
by]  clinging  of  consciousness  is  without  strength,  empty  and 
void,  it  is  undesirable,  it  has  no  permanent  existence,  it  cannot 
be  relied  on  and  is  of  a  nature  to  change. 

"Knowing  like  this,  whatever  I  had  of  desire,  defilement, 
attachment,  bondage  and  underlying  tendency  to  bondage  and 


One",  ffSJ,  MN  112  at  MN  III  29,29  refers  to  the  teachings  by  the  "Blessed 
One  who  knows  and  sees,  the  arahant,  the  Fully  Awakened  One",  bhagavatd 
janatd  passata  arahata  sammasambuddhena. 

9  [111  MA  187  at  T  I  732b2:  literally  "without  fruit",  which,  based  on  the 

parallel  passage  in  MN  112  at  MNIII  30,31:  rupam  kho  aham,  avuso,  abalam  ... 
viditva,  I  presume  to  be  a  mistaking  of  an  equivalent  of  abala  for  aphala. 

10  [12]  at  MN  III  31,1  also  mentions  (here  and  elsewhere)  the  overcom¬ 

ing  of  mental  standpoints  and  adherences,  adhitthana  and  abhinivesa. 
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attachment  in  regard  to  the  aggregate  [affected  by]  clinging  of 
consciousness  -  that  has  been  extinguished,  has  faded  away, 
ceased,  been  tranquillized  and  calmed;  and  1  attained  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that 
[through]  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been 
liberated. 

"Venerable  friends,  knowing  like  this  and  seeing  like  this  in 
regard  to  these  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging,  I  at¬ 
tained  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and 
that  [through]  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been 
liberated.'  A  monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has 
attained  the  knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life, 
would  properly  answer  like  this. 

"Hearing  this  you  should  approve  of  it  as  good  and  correct, 
rejoice  in  it  and  receive  it  respectfully.  Having  approved  of  it 
as  good  and  correct,  having  rejoiced  in  it  and  received  it  re¬ 
spectfully,  you  should  further  ask  that  monk  like  this: 

'"Venerable  friend,  the  Blessed  One  has  taught  four  nutri¬ 
ments,  due  to  which  living  beings  obtain  existence  and  con¬ 
tinue  growing.11  What  are  the  four?  Edible  food,  coarse  and 
fine,  is  reckoned  the  first,  contact  is  reckoned  the  second,  voli¬ 
tion  is  reckoned  the  third  and  consciousness  is  reckoned  the 
fourth.  Venerable  friend,  knowing  what  and  seeing  what  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  four  nutriments  have  you  attained  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that  [through]  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated?'  [246] 

"A  monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  at- 


11  [131  Descriptions  of  the  four  nutriments  in  Pali  discourses,  e.g.,  MN  9  at  MN  I 
48,4,  also  refer  to  the  support  provided  by  these  four  nutriments  for  those  who 
are  about  to  come  into  existence  or  else  who  seek  to  come  into  existence,  sam- 
bhavesmam  va  anuggahaya  (on  -esin  cf.  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1186 
note  120). 
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tained  the  knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  would 
properly  answer  like  this:  'Venerable  friends,  being  neither 
mentally  elated  nor  depressed  in  regard  to  edible  food  -  not 
depending  on  it,  not  bound  by  it,  not  defiled  by  it  and  not  at¬ 
tached  to  it  -  I  attained  release,  1  attained  emancipation,  I  at¬ 
tained  total  liberation,  freeing  the  mind  from  the  perversions 
( vipallasa ),  knowing  as  it  really  is  that  birth  has  been  extin¬ 
guished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be 
done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further 
existence. 

"Like  this  being  neither  mentally  elated  nor  depressed  in 
regard  to  the  nutriment  of  contact  ...  volition  ...  consciousness 
-  not  depending  on  it,  not  bound  by  it,  not  defiled  by  it  and  not 
attached  to  it  -  I  attained  release,  I  attained  emancipation,  I  at¬ 
tained  total  liberation,  freeing  the  mind  from  the  perversions, 
knowing  as  it  really  is  that  birth  has  been  extinguished,  the 
holy  life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been 
done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further  existence. 

"Venerable  friends,  knowing  like  this  and  seeing  like  this  in 
regard  to  these  four  nutriments  1  attained  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that  [through]  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated.'  A  monk,  whose 
influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  attained  the  knowledge  of 
having  established  the  holy  life,  would  properly  answer  like 
this.  [247] 

3.  "Hearing  this  you  should  approve  of  it  as  good  and  cor¬ 
rect,  rejoice  in  it  and  receive  it  respectfully.  Having  approved 
of  it  as  good  and  correct,  having  rejoiced  in  it  and  received  it 
respectfully,  you  should  further  ask  that  monk  like  this: 

"'Venerable  friend,  the  Blessed  One  has  taught  four  [ways 
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of]  expression.12  What  are  the  four?  Declaring  to  have  seen 
[what  has  been]  seen  is  reckoned  the  first,  declaring  to  have 
heard  [what  has  been]  heard  is  reckoned  the  second,  declaring 
to  have  experienced  [what  has  been]  experienced  is  reckoned 
the  third,  [732c]  declaring  to  have  come  to  know  [what  has 
been]  known  is  reckoned  the  fourth.13  Venerable  friend,  know¬ 
ing  what  and  seeing  what  in  regard  to  these  four  [ways  of] 
expression  have  you  attained  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no 
clinging  to  anything  and  that  [through]  the  destruction  of  the 
influxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated?1 


12  [15]  MA  187  at  T  I  732b28:  ESI®.  Bapat  1975:  28  notes  that  this  rendering  cor¬ 
rectly  conveys  vohara  in  the  sense  of  Skt.  vyahara,  just  as  in  MA  203  at  T  I 
773al5  (counterpart  to  vohara  in  MN  54  at  MN  I  360,4)  the  translation  [Afli 
correctly  conveys  vohara  in  the  sense  of  Skt.  vyavahdra ),  showing  that  the 
translator  was  clearly  aware  of  the  different  meanings  of  the  term. 

13  [16]  Notably,  MA  187  at  T  I  732b30  has  stSatSs!^  at  the  point  in  its  listing  where 
its  parallel  MN  112  at  MN  III  29,30  has  mute  mutavadita,  and  then 
where  MN  112  reads  vihhdte  vinndtavdditd.  In  their  general  usage  in  the 
Madhyama-agama,  atS  stands  for  "consciousness"  or  "being  conscious", 
whereas  represents  "knowing".  The  Madhyama-agama  seems  to  be  consis¬ 
tent  in  its  rendering  of  the  four  voharas',  cf.  MA  106  at  T  I  596bl8:  j|f,  fig.  !§ij, 
a®,  parallel  to  dittha,  suta,  muta  and  vihhata  in  MN  1  at  MN  I  3,15  (in  which 
case  another  parallel,  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766b3,  reads  M,,  Kl.  £0,  and  a  third 
parallel,  T  56  at  T I  85  lb3,  reads  J|,  M,  I®);  or  MA  200  at  T I  764c22:  J|, 
jf§,  I®,  5®,  parallel  to  dittha ,  suta,  muta  and  vihhata  in  MN  22  at  MN  I  135,34. 
According  to  Vin  IV  2,25,  muta  refers  to  what  is  experienced  by  the  sense  or¬ 
gans  nose,  tongue  and  body,  whereas  vihndta  refers  to  what  is  experienced  by 
the  mind,  an  explanation  given  similarly  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T 
1428  at  T  XXII  634b6.  Vetter  2000:  101  note  7,  however,  suggests  that  "muta 
rather  points  to  'experienced  by  the  ['sense  organ1]  mind',  whereas  vihndta 
probably  has  ...  the  meaning  'experienced  by  other  external  senses'".  Naka¬ 
mura  1983:  312  notes  that  the  same  set  is  also  found  in  the  Jain  tradition  as 
dittham  suyam  may  am  vinndyam.  The  same  group  of  four  also  occurs  in  the 
Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  3.7.23,  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992:  229:  adrsto 
drasta  asrutah  srota,  amata  manta,  avijhdto  vijhdtd. 
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4.  "A  monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  would 
properly  answer  like  this:  'Venerable  friends,  being  neither 
mentally  elated  nor  depressed  in  regard  to  declaring  to  have 
seen  fwhat  has  been]  seen14  -  not  depending  on  it,  not  bound 
by  it,  not  defiled  by  it  and  not  attached  to  it  -  I  attained  re¬ 
lease,  I  attained  emancipation,  1  attained  total  liberation,  free¬ 
ing  the  mind  from  the  perversions,  knowing  as  it  really  is  that 
birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established, 
what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experi¬ 
encing  of  a  further  existence. 

"Like  this  being  neither  mentally  elated  nor  depressed  in 
regard  to  declaring  to  have  heard  [what  has  been]  heard  ...  to 
have  experienced  [what  has  been]  experienced  ...  to  have  come 
to  know  [what  has  been]  known  -  not  depending  on  it,  [248] 
not  bound  by  it,  not  defiled  by  it  and  not  attached  to  it  -  I  at¬ 
tained  release,  1  attained  emancipation,  I  attained  total  libera¬ 
tion,  freeing  the  mind  from  the  perversions,  knowing  as  it  really 
is  that  birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no 
experiencing  of  a  further  existence. 

"Venerable  friends,  knowing  like  this  and  seeing  like  this  in 
regard  to  these  four  [ways  of]  expression  1  attained  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that  [through] 
the  destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated.'  A 
monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  attained  the 
knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  would  properly 
answer  like  this. 


14  1171  MN  112  at  MN  III  30,8  instead  switches  from  the  earlier  mentioned  dittlie 
ditthavadita,  etc.,  to  just  ditthe ,  etc.,  so  that  in  its  exposition,  even  though  the 
inquiry  was  after  the  four  ways  of  expression,  the  monk's  answer  is  about  his 
attitude  towards  what  is  seen,  heard,  sensed  and  cognised. 
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9.  "Hearing  this  you  should  approve  of  it  as  good  and  cor¬ 
rect,  rejoice  in  it  and  receive  it  respectfully.  Having  approved 
of  it  as  good  and  correct,  having  rejoiced  in  it  and  received  it 
respectfully,  you  should  further  ask  that  monk  like  this: 

'"Venerable  friend,  the  Blessed  One  has  taught  six  internal 
sense-spheres:  The  eye  sense-sphere,  the  ear  ...  nose  ...  tongue 
...  body  ...  and  the  mind  sense-sphere.  Venerable  friend,  know¬ 
ing  what  and  seeing  what  in  regard  to  these  six  internal  sense- 
spheres  have  you  attained  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  cling¬ 
ing  to  anything  and  that  [through]  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated?' 

10.  "A  monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  would 
properly  answer  like  this:  [249]  'Venerable  friends,  in  regard 
to  the  eye,  as  well  as  eye-consciousness  and  objects  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  eye-consciousness,15 1  have  complete  knowledge. 

15  [181  MN  112  at  MN  III  32,16  also  brings  in  the  objects  of  the  respective  senses, 
reading  (in  the  case  of  the  first  sense)  cakkhusmim  ...  rfipe,  cakkhuvinnane, 
cakkhuvinnanavinnatabbesu  dhammesu.  Here  the  presentation  in  MA  187 
seems  more  economical,  since  once  "things  to  be  cognised"  by  one  of  the 
senses  are  taken  into  account,  to  mention  the  corresponding  object  would  be 
redundant.  Ps  IV  93,22  attempts  to  explain  this  redundancy  by  suggesting  that 
"form"  refers  to  what  is  actually  cognised,  while  the  expression  "things  to  be 
cognised  by  eye-consciousness"  refers  to  what  could  have  been  cognised  but 
has  disappeared  (or  will  disappear)  without  being  cognised.  This  explanation 
is  not  fully  convincing,  since  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  describe  the  reaction  of 
an  arahant  to  what  he  or  she  does  not  experience  at  all.  The  commentary  of¬ 
fers  also  another  explanation,  according  to  which  the  expression  "things  to  be 
cognised  by  eye-consciousness"  refers  to  the  aggregates  of  feeling,  perception 
and  volitional  formations  that  are  present  together  with  eye-consciousness 
during  the  act  of  cognition,  while  "form"  stands  for  the  object.  This  also  does 
not  seem  to  solve  the  problem,  since  the  aggregates  of  feeling,  perception  and 
volitional  formations  are  not  cognisable  by  eye-consciousness  or  any  of  the 
other  sense-consciousness,  so  that  apart  from  "form"  there  would  be  little 
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Having  come  to  know  these  two  aspects  [of  experience],  ven¬ 
erable  friends,  delight  [in  regard  to]  the  eye,  as  well  as  eye -con¬ 
sciousness  and  objects  to  be  experienced  by  eye-conscious¬ 
ness,  has  been  extinguished.  [Through]  that  extinction,  dispas- 
sion,  cessation,  tranquillization  and  calming  I  attained  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that 
[through]  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been 
liberated. 

"Like  this  in  regard  to  the  ear  ...  the  nose  ...  the  tongue  ... 
the  body  ...  the  mind,  as  well  as  mind-consciousness  and  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  experienced  by  mind-consciousness,  I  have  com¬ 
plete  knowledge.  Having  come  to  know  these  two  aspects  [of 
experience],  venerable  friends,  delight  [in  regard  to]  the  mind, 
as  well  as  mind-consciousness  and  objects  to  be  experienced 
by  mind-consciousness,  has  been  extinguished.  [Through]  that 
extinction,  dispassion,  cessation,  tranquillization  and  calming  I 
attained  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything 
and  that  [through]  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has 
been  liberated. 

"Venerable  friends,  knowing  like  this  and  seeing  like  this  in 
regard  to  these  six  internal  sense-spheres  1  attained  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that  [through] 
the  destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated.'  A 
monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  attained  the 
knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  would  properly 
answer  like  this.  [250] 

7.  "Hearing  this  you  should  approve  of  it  as  good  and  cor¬ 
rect,  rejoice  in  it  and  receive  it  respectfully.  Having  approved 
of  it  as  good  and  correct,  having  rejoiced  in  it  and  received  it 


scope  for  finding  anything  that  could  be  fitted  into  the  category  "things  to  be 
cognised  by  eye-consciousness". 
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respectfully,  you  should  further  ask  that  monk  like  this: 

'"Venerable  friend,  the  Blessed  One  has  taught  six  ele¬ 
ments:  the  earth  element,  the  water  element,  the  fire  element,  the 
wind  element,  the  space  element  and  the  consciousness  ele¬ 
ment. 

"Venerable  friend,  knowing  what  and  seeing  what  in  regard 
to  these  six  elements  have  you  attained  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that  [through]  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated?'  [733a] 

8.  "A  monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  would 
properly  answer  like  this:  'Venerable  friends,  1  do  not  see  the 
earth  element  as  mine,  nor  myself  as  pertaining  to  the  earth 
element,  nor  the  earth  element  as  a  self,16  that  is  to  say,  [in 
regard  to]  the  these  three  [modes  of]  clinging  that  in  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  earth  element  [can]  come  into  existence,  17 
[through]  the  extinction,  fading  away,  cessation,  tranquilliza- 


16  [19]  MN  112  at  MN  III  31,23  presents  this  purity  only  in  a  two-fold  manner: 
neither  taking  the  element  as  self,  nor  [conceiving  a  sense  of]  self  based  on  the 
element,  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  earth):  pathavidhatum  ...  anattato  upagacchim, 
na  ca  pathavTdhatunissitam  attdnam  (Be  and  Ce  read  na  attato  upagacchim ). 

17  [2n]  A  variant  reading  speaks  instead  of  two  types  of  clinging,  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  three  types  of  clinging  is  specific  to  the  present  instance,  evidently  in¬ 
tending  what  has  been  described  in  the  previous  sentence.  Thus  the  occurrence 
of  jEElff;  in  MA  187  at  T  I  733a4  does  not  imply  a  departure  from  the  standard 
set  of  four  types  of  clinging,  listed,  e.g.,  in  MA  29  at  T  I  463a7  in  close  agree¬ 
ment  with  its  Pali  counterpart  MN  9  at  MN  I  51,1,  gjf^  E3]§;,  W\S.,  US'S.  jf, 

ffcSfjr  a  listing  found  also  in  MA  103  at  T  I  591b9  (parallel  to  MN  11  at 
MN  I  67,5).  The  only  difference  between  such  listings  in  the  two  collections  is 
that  instead  of  the  Pali  versions’  "clinging  to  a  doctrine  of  self",  attavadupada- 
na ,  Madhyama-dgama  listings  simply  speak  of  "clinging  to  [a  sense  of]  self"; 
for  a  discussion  of  this  difference  cf.  Analayo  2008c. 
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tion  and  calming  of  any  underlying  tendency  to  attachment,18 1 
attained  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything 
and  that  [through]  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has 
been  liberated. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  do  not  see  the  water  ...  the  fire  ...  the 
wind  ...  the  space  ...  the  consciousness  element  as  mine,  nor 
myself  as  pertaining  to  the  consciousness  element,  nor  the  con¬ 
sciousness  element  as  the  self,  that  is  to  say,  [in  regard  to] 
these  three  [modes  of]  clinging  that  in  dependence  on  the  con¬ 
sciousness  element  [can]  come  into  existence,  [through]  the 
extinction,  [251]  fading  away,  cessation,  tranquillization  and 
calming  of  any  underlying  tendency  to  attachment,  I  attained 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that 
[through]  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  the  mind  has  been 
liberated. 

"Venerable  friends,  knowing  like  this  and  seeing  like  this  in 
regard  to  these  six  elements  I  attained  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  no  clinging  to  anything  and  that  [through]  the  destruction  of 
the  influxes  the  mind  has  been  liberated.'  A  monk,  whose  in¬ 
fluxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  attained  the  knowledge  of 
having  established  the  holy  life,  would  properly  answer  like 
this. 

11.  "Hearing  this  you  should  approve  of  it  as  good  and  cor¬ 
rect,  rejoice  in  it  and  receive  it  respectfully.  Having  approved 
of  it  as  good  and  correct,  having  rejoiced  in  it  and  received  it 
respectfully,  you  should  further  ask  that  monk  like  this: 

'"Venerable  friend,  knowing  what  and  seeing  what  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  internal  body  with  consciousness  and  [in  regard  to] 
all  external  signs  has  any  [notion  of  an]  T,  I-making  and  un¬ 
derling  tendency  to  conceit  been  abandoned,  is  known  to  have 


ls  [211  Following  the  variant  reading  gj]  instead  of  !ij. 
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been  uprooted  and  cut  off  at  its  root,  unable  to  come  to  growth 
again?' 

12.  "A  monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  would 
properly  answer  like  this:  'Venerable  friends,  formerly  at  the 
time  when  I  had  not  yet  gone  forth  to  train  in  the  path,  1  felt 
weary  of  birth,  old  age,  disease  and  death;  of  sorrow,  lamenta¬ 
tion  and  distress;  of  worry,  mourning,  dejection  and  grief  - 
wishing  to  abandon  this  great  mass  of  dukkha.  [252] 

"Venerable  friends,  having  felt  weary  of  this  misery  I  had 
this  reflection:  'Life  in  the  house  is  confined,  a  place  full  of 
dust;  going  forth  to  train  in  the  path  is  [like]  emerging  into  a 
great  open  space.  Now  for  me  at  home,  being  chained  by  [such] 
chains,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  [whole]  life  to  manifest  com¬ 
pletely  the  pure  practice  of  the  holy  life.  I  would  rather  forsake 
my  wealth,  little  or  much,  forsake  my  relatives,  few  or  many, 
shave  off  beard  and  hair,  put  on  monastic  robes  and  out  of 
confidence  leave  the  home  life,  become  homeless  to  train  in 
the  path. 

"Venerable  friends,  at  a  later  time  I  forsook  my  wealth,  lit¬ 
tle  or  much,  forsook  my  relatives,  few  or  many,  shaved  off 
beard  and  hair,  put  on  monastic  robes  and  out  of  confidence 
left  the  home  life,  became  homeless  to  train  in  the  path. 

13.  "Venerable  friends,  having  gone  forth  to  train  in  the 
path,  having  forsaken  the  [outward]  signs  of  being  a  family 
[man]  and  received  the  essentials  of  monkhood,  I  practised  the 
precepts,  guarding  the  code  of  rules;  I  adopted  proper  conduct 
and  manners,  always  fearing  the  slightest  fault,  upholding  the 
essentials  of  the  training. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  killing  and  had  aban¬ 
doned  killing,  having  discarded  sword  and  club,  I  had  a  sense 
of  shame  and  fear  of  blame,  with  a  mind  [full  of]  benevolence 
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and  compassion  for  the  welfare  of  all  [beings],  even  insects.19 1 
purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  killing  living  beings.  [733b] 

"[Venerable  friends],  1  abstained  from  taking  what  is  not 
given  and  had  abandoned  taking  what  is  not  given,  taking 
[only]  after  it  had  been  given,  delighting  in  taking  what  is 
given,  always  being  fond  of  giving  in  generosity,  rejoicing  in 
[generosity]  without  stinginess,  [253]  not  expecting  a  reward.  I 
purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  taking  what  is  not  given. 

"Venerable  friends,  1  abstained  from  sexual  activity  and 
had  abandoned  sexual  activity,  diligently  cultivating  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  celibacy,  energetically  [practising  this]  immaculate  con¬ 
duct  with  unsoiled  purity,  free  from  sensual  desires,  giving  up 
sexual  desires.  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  sexual  activ¬ 
ity. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  false  speech  and  had 
abandoned  false  speech,  I  spoke  the  truth,  delighting  in  truth, 
unshakeably  established  in  speaking  tmth,  being  completely 
trustworthy,  not  deceiving  [anyone  in]  the  world.  I  purified  my 
mind  with  regard  to  false  speech. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  divisive  speech  and 
had  abandoned  divisive  speech,  I  engaged  in  speech  that  is  not 
divisive,  that  does  not  harm  others.  1  did  not  tell  those  what  I 
had  heard  here,  out  of  a  wish  to  harm  these;  nor  did  I  tell  these 
what  1  had  heard  there,  out  of  a  wish  to  harm  those.  I  had  the 
wish  to  unite  those  who  were  divided,  delighting  in  union.  1 
did  not  create  factions,  did  not  delight  in  or  praise  the  [forming 
of]  factions.  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  divisive  speech. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  harsh  speech  and  had 


19  p21  MN  112  does  not  explicitly  mention  insects,  nor  does  it  mention  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  in  respect  to  each  restraint,  except  for  the  case  of  taking  what 
is  not  given;  cf.  MN  112  at  MN  III  33,23:  sucibhiitena  attana  vihasim. 
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abandoned  harsh  speech.  Whatever  speech  there  is  that  is  rough 
and  rude  in  tone,  offensive  sounds  that  grate  on  the  ear,  that 
people  neither  enjoy  nor  desire,  [speech]  that  causes  others 
suffering  and  vexation  and  that  does  not  lead  to  calmness,  such 
speech  I  had  abandoned.20  Whatever  speech  there  is  that  is 
clear,  peaceful  and  gentle,  that  is  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  [eas¬ 
ily]  enters  the  mind,  that  is  enjoyable  and  desirable,  that  gives 
others  happiness,  words  endowed  with  meaning,  that  do  not 
make  others  afraid  and  that  lead  to  calmness  in  others,21  [254] 
such  speech  I  spoke.  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  harsh 
speech. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  frivolous  speech  and 
had  abandoned  frivolous  speech.  I  spoke  at  the  [proper]  time, 
speaking  what  is  true,  what  is  Dharma,  what  is  meaningful, 
what  [leads  to]  appeasement,  delighting  in  appeasing  litiga¬ 
tions,  I  would  teach  well  and  admonish  [others]  well  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  [proper]  time  and  in  a  proper  way.22 1  purified 
my  mind  with  regard  to  frivolous  speech. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  earning  profits  and 
had  abandoned  earning  profits.  1  had  discarded  weights  and 
measures  and  did  not  accept  goods  [on  commission],  I  did  not 
bind  people  [with  debts],  1  did  not  try  to  cheat  with  measures, 
nor  did  I  deceive  others  for  the  sake  of  some  small  profit.22 1 


20  T231 

”  1  J  MN  112  takes  up  the  case  of  harsh  speech  in  brief,  only  giving  a  detailed 
description  in  relation  to  its  opposite  of  gentle  speech. 

21  [241  MA  187  at  T  I  733bl4:  yg,  an  aspect  not  mentioned  in  MN  112. 

That  gentle  speech  is  conducive  to  concentration  is  also  indicated,  e.g.,  in  MN 
41  at  MN  I  286,37,  which  considers  harsh  speech  to  be  asamadhisamvattanika; 
cf.  also  SHT  III  808  R5,  Waldschmidt  1971:  15,  which  in  the  context  of  a  grad¬ 
ual  path  treatment  qualifies  harsh  speech  as  asamd[dh]i[sa]m[va]r[dhan]i. 

22  [25]  jyjjq  1 12  does  not  refer  to  litigations  or  to  teaching  and  admonishing. 

23  [26]  The  present  case  combines  into  one  what  MN  1 12  at  MN  III  34,19  presents 
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purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  earning  profits. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  accepting  widows  or 
girls  and  had  abandoned  accepting  widows  or  girls.  I  purified 
my  mind  with  regard  to  accepting  widows  or  girls. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  accepting  male  or  fe¬ 
male  slaves  and  had  abandoned  accepting  male  or  female 
slaves.  1  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  accepting  male  or  fe¬ 
male  slaves. 

"Venerable  friends,  1  abstained  from  accepting  elephants, 
horses,  cows  or  sheep  and  had  abandoned  accepting  elephants, 
horses,  cows  or  sheep.  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  ac¬ 
cepting  elephants,  horses,  cows  or  sheep.24 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  accepting  chickens  or 
swine  and  had  abandoned  accepting  chickens  or  swine.  I  puri¬ 
fied  my  mind  with  regard  to  accepting  chickens  or  swine.  [255] 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  accepting  farmlands 
or  marketplaces  and  had  abandoned  accepting  farmlands  or 
marketplaces.25  [733c]  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  ac¬ 
cepting  farmlands  or  marketplaces. 

"Venerable  friends,  1  abstained  from  accepting  uncooked 
rice,  wheat  or  legumes  and  had  abandoned  accepting  uncooked 
rice,  wheat  or  legumes.26 1  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  ac- 


as  two  distinct  aspects:  buying  and  selling,  kayavikkaya',  and  using  false 
weights,  etc.,  tuldkutakamsakutamdnakuta,  which,  moreover,  occur  towards 
the  end  of  the  Pali  version's  listing.  For  a  survey  of  the  sequence  of  listings  in 
the  two  versions  see  table  12. 

-4  1-7)  Tjje  present  case  combines  into  one  what  MN  112  at  MN  III  34,15  presents 
as  two  distinct  aspects:  accepting  goats  or  sheep;  and  accepting  elephants, 
cows,  horses  or  mares  (MA  187  does  not  mention  mares  or  goats). 

25  [2S1  MN  112  at  MN  III  34,17  speaks  instead  of  accepting  "ground",  vatthu. 

26  [291  MN  112  at  MN  III  34,12  also  mentions  accepting  raw  meat,  amakamamsa. 
Minh  Chau  1991:  31  takes  this  difference  to  have  deeper  significance,  in  the 
sense  that  from  the  perspective  of  the  Pali  tradition  cooked  meat  is  allowed. 
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cepting  uncooked  rice,  wheat  or  legumes. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  alcoholic  beverages 
and  had  abandoned  alcoholic  beverages.27 1  purified  my  mind 
with  regard  to  drinking  alcoholic  beverages. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  [reclining  on]  high 


whereas  the  dropping  of  any  reference  to  meat  in  the  corresponding  section  in 
Madhyama-agama  discourses  implies  that  all  kinds  of  meat  are  prohibited, 
thereby  representing  -  according  to  Minh  Chau  -  the  Sarvastivada  champion¬ 
ing  of  vegetarianism.  Yet,  if  all  kinds  of  meat  were  considered  as  being  pro¬ 
hibited,  one  would  expect  MA  187  to  simply  state  that,  i.e.,  to  drop  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  "raw"  and  keep  the  remainder  of  the  regulation,  instead  of  dropping 
the  whole  rule.  Moreover.  Prasad  1985:  136  points  out  that  the  reference  to 
accepting  raw  meat  lacks  a  counterpart  also  in  the  other  Agamas  and  therefore 
is  not  specific  to  the  Sarvastivada  tradition;  cf.  also  below  page  528ff. 

27  [30]  Notably  this  is  the  only  item  in  the  listing  in  MA  187  that  does  not  have  a 
counterpart  in  MN  1 12,  though  the  Pali  discourses  refer  to  the  need  of  abstain¬ 
ing  from  alcohol  in  the  context  of  the  five  precepts;  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  5  at  DN  I 
146,20  (with  its  monastic  counterpart  in pdcittiya  51  at  Vin  IV  1 10,13).  Whereas 
a  description  of  ethical  restraint  as  part  of  the  gradual  path  in  the  Sanghabhe- 
davastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  233,  also  does  not  refer  to  the  consumption  of  alcohol, 
the  same  is  taken  into  account  in  a  gradual  path  account  in  DA  20  at  T  I  83c27. 
Nattier  2003a:  109  note  11  points  out  that  variations  in  regard  to  reference  to 
abstaining  from  alcohol  occur  even  within  a  single  work,  such  as  the  Mahd- 
vastu ,  where  in  one  instance  a  listing  of  the  ten  courses  of  action,  karmapatha , 
includes  the  prohibition  against  alcohol  (at  the  cost  of  omitting  a  reference  to 
harsh  speech),  whereas  in  another  instance  the  ten  courses  are  listed  without  a 
reference  to  alcohol;  cf.  Senart  1882:  107,13  and  Senart  1890:  99,5.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  such  abstention  is  highlighted  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya ,  Pra- 
dhan  1967:  218,18,  according  to  which  lack  of  restraint  in  this  respect  endan¬ 
gers  keeping  the  other  precepts  as  well.  The  long  term  consequences  of  alco¬ 
hol  consumption  are,  according  to  AN  8.40  at  AN  IV  248,9,  either  rebirth  in 
hell,  or  as  an  animal,  or  as  a  ghost,  or  as  a  mentally  deranged  human.  Reat 
1996:  49  comments  that  "though  it  is  clear  that  the  Buddha  did  not  approve  of 
alcohol  and  drugs,  abstinence  from  intoxicants  ...  in  the  Pali  sutras  ...  is  ...  not 
nearly  as  prominent  [an]  ...  ethical  issue  as  it  came  to  be  in  later  Buddhism". 
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and  broad  beds  and  had  abandoned  [reclining  on]  high  and 
broad  beds.  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  [reclining  on] 
high  and  broad  beds. 

"Venerable  friends,  1  abstained  from  [using]  flower  gar¬ 
lands,  necklaces,  perfumes  and  cosmetics  and  had  abandoned 
[using]  flower  garlands,  necklaces,  perfumes  and  cosmetics.  I 
purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  flower  garlands,  necklaces, 
perfumes  and  cosmetics. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  singing,  dancing  or 
acting,  and  from  going  to  see  or  hear  [singing,  dancing  or  act¬ 
ing];  1  had  abandoned  singing,  dancing  or  acting,  and  [aban¬ 
doned]  going  to  see  or  hear  [singing,  dancing  or  acting].  1  puri¬ 
fied  my  mind  with  regard  to  singing,  dancing  or  acting,  and 
[with  regard  to]  going  to  see  or  hear  [singing,  dancing  or  act¬ 
ing]. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  accepting  gold,  jewel¬ 
lery  and  the  like  and  had  abandoned  accepting  gold,  jewellery 
and  the  like.  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  accepting  gold, 
jewellery  and  the  like.  [256] 

"Venerable  friends,  I  abstained  from  eating  after  noon  and 
had  abandoned  eating  after  noon.  1  took  [only]  a  single  meal 
[per  day],  not  eating  at  night,  training  in  eating  at  the  [proper] 
time.  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to  eating  after  noon. 

14.  "Venerable  friends,  having  accomplished  this  noble  ag¬ 
gregate  of  virtue  1  further  engaged  in  contentment,  taking  robes 
[just]  to  cover  the  body  and  taking  food  [just]  to  sustain  the 
physical  body.  Wherever  1  went,  I  took  robes  and  bowl  with 
me,  without  concerns  or  longings,  just  as  a  wild  goose  flies 
through  the  air  with  [only]  its  two  wings,  I  was  like  that. 

15.  "Venerable  friends,  having  accomplished  this  noble 
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aggregate  of  virtue  and  this  supreme  contentment,28 1  further 
guarded  the  senses,  always  mindful  of  stopping  thoughts  of 
desire,  with  clear  understanding  successfully  guarding  the 
mind  through  mindfulness  and  attaining  perfection  [therein], 
constantly  willing  to  arouse  the  mind.29  Thus,  on  seeing  a  form 
with  the  eye,  I  did  not  grasp  its  sign  nor  did  1  savour  the  form.30 
That  is  to  say,  1  guarded  the  eye  faculty  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
straint,31  so  that  no  covetousness,  sadness  and  worry,  evil  and 
unwholesome  phenomena  would  arise  in  the  mind,  for  that 
reason  1  guarded  the  eye  faculty. 

"Like  this,  on  [hearing  a  sound]  with  the  ear  ...  [smelling  an 
odour]  with  the  nose  ...  [tasting  a  flavour]  with  the  tongue  ... 
[experiencing  a  touch]  with  the  body  ...  coming  to  know  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  with  the  mind,  1  did  not  grasp  its  sign  nor  did  I  sa¬ 
vour  the  phenomenon.  That  is  to  say,  1  guarded  the  mind  fac- 


28  [311  MN  112  at  MN  III  34,30  adds  that  at  this  point  a  form  of  happiness  that  is 
due  to  blamelessness  is  experienced  within,  ajjhattam  anavajjasukham  pati- 
samvedesim. 

29  [32]  MN  112  does  not  describe  the  role  of  mindfulness  and  energy  in  this  way. 

Yit  2004:  185  notes  that  a  similar  specification  can  be  found  in  AN  5.114  at 
AN  III  138,20,  however,  which  associates  sense-restraint  with  "protective 
mindfulness",  drakkhasatino ,  and  speaks  of  being  "endowed  with  a  mind  pro¬ 
tected  by  mindfulness",  satarakkhena  cetasa  samannagata;  as  is  the  case  for 
the  Mahavastu,  Senart  1897:  52,4:  araksdsmrti  ...  araktena  cetasa  saman- 
vagatah,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  240.20,  which  speaks  of 
guptasmrtimdnasah',  cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  64,6,  65,9  and 
66,4  or  SSG  1998:  100,8+18  and  101,2  as  well  as  T  1579  at  T  XXX  406b24 
and  T  XXX  406c3+10,  which  gives  a  detailed  exposition  on  the  implications 
of  araksitasmrti  /  nipakasmrti  /  UlElsl  and  smrtydraksitamanasa  / 

iHlPSISM  under  the  heading  of  indriyasamvara. 

30  [331  MN  112  at  MN  III  34,31  speaks  of  not  grasping  the  sign  or  the  details,  na 
nimittaggahJ  and  ndnubyanjanaggahl. 

31  [341  MA  187  at  T  I  733cl9:  m&Sfhk.,  where  I  follow  the  indication  in  Hira- 
kawa  1997:  471  that  can  render  viruddha. 
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ulty  for  the  sake  of  restraint,  so  that  no  covetousness,  sadness 
and  worry,  evil  and  unwholesome  phenomena  would  arise  in 
the  mind,  for  that  reason  I  guarded  the  mind  faculty.  [257] 

16.  "Venerable  friends,  having  accomplished  this  noble 
aggregate  of  virtue,  this  supreme  contentment,  and  this  noble 
guarding  of  the  senses,32 1  had  right  comprehension  when  go¬ 
ing  out  and  coming  in,33  contemplating  and  distinguishing  well 
when  bending,  stretching,  lowering  and  lifting  up  [a  limb]; 
with  orderly  manners  and  appearance,34  I  properly  carried  the 
outer  robe,  the  other  robes  and  the  bowl;35  when  walking,  stand¬ 
ing,  sitting  and  reclining,  when  sleeping  or  awake,  when  talk¬ 
ing  or  keeping  silent,  I  always  had  right  comprehension. 

17.  "Venerable  friends,  having  accomplished  this  noble 
aggregate  of  virtue,  this  supreme  knowledge  of  contentment, 
this  noble  guarding  of  the  senses,  and  having  obtained  right 


32  [35]  jyjN  n2  at  MN  III  35,10  adds  that  at  this  point  the  monk  experienced  an 
unimpaired  type  of  happiness  within,  ajjliattam  abyasekasukham  patisamve- 
desim. 

33  [36]  jyjj^  n2  additionally  mentions  clear  comprehension  when  looking  in  any 
direction.  The  same  aspect  of  clear  comprehension  is  also  mentioned  in  DA  2 
at  T I  14a3  and  in  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  1 1,12  or  SSG  1998:  20,4  and 
T  1579  at  T  XXX  397bl7. 

34  1371  MA  187  at  T  I  733c26:  cf.  the  explanation  given  in  T  2128  at  T  LIV 

615b23.  This  aspect  of  clear  comprehension  is  not  mentioned  in  MN  1 12. 

35  [38]  ^1  this  point  MN  112  additionally  mentions  clear  comprehension  when 
eating  and  when  defecating  or  urinating.  A  description  of  clear  comprehension 
in  DA  2  at  T  I  14a3  also  mentions  eating  and  drinking,  as  does  the  Sravaka¬ 
bhumi,  Shukla  1973:  11,13  or  SSG  1998:  20,5  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  397bl9.  A 
reference  to  clear  comprehension  in  a  Mahaparinirvana-sutra  fragment,  S  360 
folio  167  V6,  Waldschmidt  1950:  15,  however,  appears  to  be  similar  to  the  list¬ 
ing  found  in  MA  187,  as  it  continues  straightaway  after  sdmghdtTcTvarapatra- 
dhdrane  with  gate  sthite  nisamne  sayite,  whereas  in  MN  112  at  MN  III  35,14 
asite  plte  khdyite  sayite  and  uccarapassavakamme  are  found  between  saiigha- 
tipattacTvaradhdrane  and  gate  thite  nisinne  sutte. 
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comprehension  when  going  out  or  coming  in,  I  stayed  alone  in 
a  secluded  solitary  place,  either  going  to  an  empty  peaceful 
place  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  [734a]  or  to  a  mountain  cave,  or  to  a 
heap  of  straw  in  an  open  place,  or  to  a  forest,  or  to  a  cemetery. 

"Venerable  friends,  having  stayed  in  a  solitary  place,  or 
having  gone  to  an  empty  peaceful  place  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  I 
spread  the  sitting  mat  and  sat  down  cross-legged  with  straight 
body  and  straight  mental  aspiration,  and  with  mindfulness  that 
was  not  scattered.36 

I  abandoned  and  removed  covetousness,  with  a  mind  free 
from  agitation,37  not  giving  rise  to  covetousness  with  the  wish 
'may  I  get  it'  when  seeing  the  wealth  of  others  and  their  en¬ 
dowment  with  livelihood.  I  purified  my  mind  with  regard  to 
covetousness. 

"Like  this  I  abandoned  ill  will  ...  sloth-and-torpor  ...  rest- 
lessness-and-worry  ...  doubt,  overcoming  hesitation,  free  from 
vacillation  in  regard  to  wholesome  things.  I  purified  my  mind 
with  regard  to  doubt.  [258] 

18.  "Venerable  friends,  when  I  had  abandoned  these  five 
hindrances,  which  are  blemishes  of  the  mind  that  weaken  wis¬ 
dom,  secluded  from  sensual  desires  and  secluded  from  evil  and 
unwholesome  things  ...  (up  to)  ...  I  dwelled  having  attained  the 
fourth  absorption. 

19.  "Venerable  friends,  when  1  had  obtained  concentration 
like  this,  with  a  mind  that  is  purified  and  without  blemish  or 
affliction,  that  had  become  soft  and  supple,  well  steadied  and 
attained  to  imperturbability,  I  roused  the  mind  to  progress  to¬ 
wards  knowledge  and  realization  of  the  destruction  of  the  in- 

36  1391  MA  187  at  TI  734a4:  MN  112  at  MN  III  35,24  speaks  of  pari- 

mukha  sati. 

37  [401  MA  187  at  T  I  734a4:  L'tffifftf'':,  where  in  my  translation  I  follow  the  indi¬ 
cation  given  in  Hirakawa  1997:  1085  that  |i§  can  also  render  ksobha. 
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fluxes. 

"Venerable  friends,  I  knew:  'this  is  dukkha'  as  it  really  is,  1 
knew:  'this  is  the  arising  of  dukkha'  ...  I  knew:  'this  is  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  dukkha'  ...  I  knew:  'this  is  the  path  leading  to  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  dukkha'  as  it  really  is.  I  knew:  'these  are  the  influxes' 
...  I  knew:  'this  is  the  arising  of  the  influxes'  ...  I  knew:  'this  is 
the  cessation  of  the  influxes'  ...  1  knew:  'this  is  the  path  leading 
to  the  cessation  of  the  influxes'  as  it  really  is. 

20.  "When  I  knew  and  saw  that  like  this,  the  mind  was  lib¬ 
erated  from  the  influx  of  sensual  desire,  from  the  influx  of  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  mind  was  liberated  from  the  influx  of  igno¬ 
rance.  Being  liberated  I  knew  to  be  liberated,  knowing  as  it 
really  is:  'Birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been 
established,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  there  will  be 
no  experiencing  of  a  further  existence'. 

"Knowing  like  this  and  seeing  like  this  in  regard  to  this  in¬ 
ternal  body  with  consciousness  and  [in  regard  to]  all  external 
signs  any  [notion  of  an]  'I',  I-making  and  underlying  tendency 
to  conceit  has  been  abandoned,  is  known  to  have  been  up¬ 
rooted  and  cut  off  at  its  root,  unable  to  come  to  growth  again.' 
[259]  A  monk,  whose  influxes  are  destroyed  and  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  knowledge  of  having  established  the  holy  life,  would 
properly  answer  like  this. 

21.  "  Hearing  this  you  should  approve  of  it  as  good  and  cor¬ 
rect,  rejoice  in  it  and  receive  it  respectfully.  Having  approved 
of  it  as  good  and  correct,  having  rejoiced  in  it  and  received  it 
respectfully,  you  should  further  tell  that  monk  like  this: 

'"Venerable  friend,  at  your  first  declaration  we  already  felt 
approval  and  rejoiced  in  it.  Yet,  we  wanted  to  further  listen  to 
the  venerable  one  [as  he  proceeds]  from  high  to  higher  and 
seek  out  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  in  replying,  for  this  reason 
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we  kept  on  asking  the  venerable  question  after  question'."38 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  monks,  having  listened  to 
what  the  Buddha  said,  were  delighted  and  received  it  respect¬ 
fully. 

Study 

Apart  from  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the  arahant ’s  purity  in 
regard  to  the  four  nutriments  in  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta,  the  two 
versions  are  quite  similar  in  their  expositions,  which  do  not  seem 
to  involve  substantially  different  perspectives  on  the  theme  of  the 
mental  purity  of  an  arahant. 

The  degree  to  which  oral  transmission  can  affect  a  discourse 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  listing  of  ethical  observances  and 
the  listing  of  purities  in  the  two  versions.  As  shown  in  table  12 
and  table  13,  in  both  cases  the  sequence  of  listing  varies  con¬ 
siderably,  even  though  the  actual  items  listed  show  much  over¬ 
lap.39  [260] 

In  regard  to  the  listing  of  ethical  restraints  (table  12),  [262]  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  items  found  only  in  one  ver¬ 
sion  are  due  to  an  addition  in  this  version  or  to  a  loss  in  the  paral¬ 
lel  version.  Besides,  none  of  these  differences  appears  to  be  sig¬ 
nificant  enough  to  involve  a  substantially  different  attitude  to 
ethical  restraint. 


38  [4i]  jjucjj  a  statement  is  not  found  in  MN  1 12  at  MN  III  37, 1 .  where  the  monks 
only  at  this  point  fully  approve  of  his  claim  by  stating  that  they  consider  it  a 
great  gain  to  have  a  companion  like  him. 

39  [421  When  comparing  the  listing  in  MA  187  with  MN  112,  in  table  12  and  13  I 
use  —*  to  indicate  correspondence  with  MN  112  and  ^  if  no  counterpart  is  found. 
Thus,  e.g.,  — *  1  means  that  this  corresponds  to  the  first  quality  in  MN  112. 
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Table  12:  Listing  of  Ethical  Restraints 
MN  112:  MA  187: 


killing  (1) 
theft  (2) 

sexual  activity  (3) 
false  speech  (4) 
divisive  speech  (5) 
harsh  speech  (6) 
frivolous  speech  (7) 
injuring  seeds  and  plants  (^) 
eating  after  noon  (9) 
dancing  and  singing  (10) 
garlands  and  beautification  (11) 
using  high  beds  (12) 
accepting  gold,  etc.  (13) 
accepting  grain  (14) 
accepting  raw  meat  (^) 
accepting  women  (16) 
accepting  slaves  (17) 
accepting  goats  or  sheep  (18) 
accepting  chicken  or  pigs  (19) 
accepting  elephants,  etc.  (20) 
accepting  land  (21) 
going  on  errands  f£) 
trading  (23) 
cheating  (24) 
accepting  bribes,  etc.  (=£) 
murder  and  robbery  (=£) 


killing  (— »  1) 

theft  (->  2) 

sexual  activity  (— ►  3) 

false  speech  (—>4) 

divisive  speech  (— ►  5) 

harsh  speech  (— ►  6) 

frivolous  speech  (— »  7) 

trading  and  cheating  (— ►  23  &  24) 

accepting  women  (— ►  16) 

accepting  slaves  (— »  17) 

accepting  elephants,  etc.,  (— ►  18  &  20) 

accepting  chicken  or  pigs  (— *  19) 

accepting  land  (— ►  2 1 ) 

accepting  grain  (— *  14) 

taking  alcohol  (=£) 

high  beds  (-►  12) 

garlands  and  beautification  (— »  11) 

dancing  and  singing  (— ►  10) 

accepting  gold  etc.  (— ►  13) 

eating  after  noon  (— »  9) 


In  regard  to  the  listing  of  purities  (table  13),  however,  it  seems 
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quite  probable  that  the  Pali  version  lost  one  item  from  the  listing. 
This  suggests  itself  from  the  title  of  the  Pali  version,  which  only 
makes  sense  if  at  an  earlier  time  an  additional  type  of  purity,  such 
as  provided  through  the  treatment  of  the  four  nutriments,  was  part 
of  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta.  The  "elders  that  live  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea",  mentioned  in  the  Pali  commentary,  were  apparently 
still  familiar  with  such  an  earlier  version  that  included  the  four 
nutriments,  a  treatment  probably  lost  at  some  point  during  or  after 
the  transmission  of  the  Pali  discourse  from  India  to  Sri  Lanka. 


Table  13:  Listing  of  Purities 
MN  112: 

four  ways  of  expression  (1) 
five  aggregates  (2) 
six  elements  (3) 
six  senses  (4) 
sense  of  T  (5) 


MA  187: 

five  aggregates  (— ►  2) 

four  nutriments  (^) 

four  ways  of  expression  (— ►  1 ) 

six  senses  (— *  4) 

six  elements  (— »  3) 

sense  of  T  (— »  5) 


From  the  perspective  of  oral  transmission,  this  apparent  loss  of 
a  whole  section  of  the  Pali  discourse,  together  with  the  commen- 
tarial  gloss  on  this  loss,  are  noteworthy.  Although  the  present  case 
reveals  that  even  a  considerable  part  of  a  discourse  can  be  lost,  it 
also  shows  the  degree  to  which  the  reciting  monks  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  preserving  a  discourse  as  they  had  received  it.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  the  reciters  to  supply  the  missing  section  about  the 
four  nutriments  on  the  strength  of  the  discourse's  title  and  the 
commentarial  explanation  by  simply  inserting  a  treatment  of  the 
four  nutriments  from  another  discourse;  or  else  they  could  have 
changed  the  title  to  "five-fold  purity"  in  order  to  make  it  fit  with 
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the  discourse's  content.  This  did  not  happen  and  the  Pali  discourse 
was  instead  handed  down  in  its  present  truncated  state.  That  no 
such  change  was  introduced,  testifies  to  the  fidelity  of  the  reciters 
and  their  earnest  efforts,  albeit  not  always  successful,  to  pass  on  a 
discourse  the  way  they  had  received  it. 

Even  with  this  substantial  loss,  the  basic  message  of  the  Chab- 
bisodhana-sutta  and  its  parallel  remains  the  same.  Once  a  claim¬ 
ant  to  full  awakening  could  prove  his  or  her  total  detachment  in 
regard  to  the  four  ways  of  expression,  [263]  the  five  aggregates 
[affected  by]  clinging,  the  six  elements,  and  the  six  senses,  and 
furthermore  through  successful  completion  of  the  gradual  path 
has  gone  completely  beyond  any  sense  of  T  or  'mine',  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  this  level  of  accomplishment  also  implies 
total  detachment  in  regard  to  the  four  nutriments.  Thus,  even 
though  the  Pali  version  appears  to  have  suffered  a  substantial 
textual  loss,  the  descriptions  of  mental  purity  given  in  the  two 
versions  otherwise  agree  closely. 

The  present  case  thus  clearly  shows  the  impact  of  orality  on 
early  Buddhist  discourse  material  and  illustrates  the  potential  of 
comparative  studies  between  discourses  from  the  Pali  Nikayas 
and  their  parallels  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  in  bringing  out  details 
of  the  teaching  with  additional  clarity,  while  at  the  same  time 
confirming  essentials.  This  confirmation  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  result  of  such  comparative  studies,  in  that  it  takes  our 
understanding  of  early  Buddhism  beyond  the  confines  of  a  single 
tradition  and  places  it  on  a  broader  basis. 


Bahudhatuka-sutta  (MN  115) 


Introduction 

The  present  chapter  takes  up  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta,  which 
presents  an  analytical  exposition  of  various  doctrinal  themes  as 
well  as  a  listing  of  impossibilities,  according  to  which  a  woman  is 
incapable  of  being  a  Buddha.  Notably,  this  impossibility  is  not 
found  at  all  in  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Bahudhatuka- 
sutta }  By  way  of  providing  a  background  to  this  significant  dif¬ 
ference,  in  what  follows  I  briefly  survey  the  position  taken  in 
other  early  discourses  regarding  the  spiritual  abilities  of  women, 
followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  in  the  light 
of  its  parallels. 

Other  early  Buddhist  discourses  indicate  that  the  ability  to  at¬ 
tain  any  of  the  four  stages  of  awakening  is  independent  of  gender. 
An  explicit  endorsement  of  women's  abilities  to  reach  awakening 
can  be  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  its  coun¬ 
terparts  in  two  Samyukta-dgama  collections  translated  into  Chi¬ 
nese,  which  allegorically  refer  to  a  set  of  wholesome  qualities  as  a 
vehicle  for  approaching  liberation.  The  three  versions  agree  that 
by  means  of  this  vehicle  the  goal  of  liberation  can  be  reached  in¬ 
dependent  of  whether  the  one  who  mounts  the  vehicle  is  a  woman 
or  a  man.2 


*  Originally  published  2009  under  the  title  "The  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  Par¬ 
allels  on  Women’s  Inabilities",  in  the  Journal  of  Buddhist  Ethics ,  16:  137-190. 

1  [101  ■pj1|s  jjgg  airea[]y  been  noted  by  Nagata  2002:  282f. 

2  [1]  SN  1.46  at  SN  I  33,11:  "woman  or  man,  by  means  of  this  vehicle  [come] 
close  to  Nirvana",  itthiyd  purisassa  va,  sa  ve  etena  ydnena,  nibbdnasseva  san- 
tike  (Ce  reads  nibbdnasseva );  SA  587  at  T  II  156a22:  "a  sublime  vehicle  like 
this,  mounted  by  a  man  or  a  woman,  will  emerge  out  of  the  thicket  of  birth 
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Such  a  clear  assertion  of  gender  equality  in  the  spiritual  realm 
is  remarkable  in  view  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  prevalent 
attitude  towards  women  and  their  religious  potential  in  ancient  In¬ 
dia.3  In  another  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  its  parallels 
in  the  two  Samyukta-dgamas  already  mentioned,  Mara  appears  as 
an  advocate  of  ancient  Indian  machismo  in  this  respect.4 

The  three  versions  describe  how  Mara  accosts  a  meditating 
nun  and  tries  to  unsettle  her  by  suggesting  that  a  woman's  innate 


and  death,  leading  to  the  attainment  of  the  peaceful  state",  HA' 

'ifrflt,  SA2  171  at  T  II  437a24:  "men  as  well  as 

women,  are  able  to  mount  this  vehicle,  will  certainly  discard  name-and-form, 
become  dispassionate  and  eradicate  birth  and  death",  H  TSifcAi  lbfPhii3?t 

f, 

3  121  Jaini  1991:  1  notes  that  the  Digambara  Jains  "vehemently  have  insisted  that 
one  cannot  attain  moksa,  emancipation  of  a  soul  from  the  cycles  of  birth  and 
death  ( samsara ),  as  a  female".  Though  the  formation  of  the  Digambara  sect 
postdates  the  period  of  early  Buddhism,  this  position  is  nevertheless  notewor¬ 
thy  in  the  light  of  the  indication  given  in  the  Jinacaritra  that  nuns  consistently 
outnumbered  monks  throughout  Jain  history  (Jinacaritra  134f,  1 6  If,  176f  and 
214f  counts  14.000  monks  against  36.000  nuns  under  Mahavlra;  16.000 
monks  against  38.000  nuns  under  Parsva;  18.000  monks  against  40.000  nuns 
under  Aristanemi;  and  84.000  monks  against  300.000  nuns  under  Rsabha;  cf. 
Jacobi  1879/1966:  66,5,  69,18,  71,22  and  75,18).  Independent  of  the  historical 
value  of  such  figures,  they  do  point  to  the  eminent  position  nuns  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  held  in  the  Jain  monastic  order  since  the  most  ancient  times. 
That  a  whole  section  of  the  Jain  tradition  should  eventually  come  to  affirm 
that  women  are  incapable  of  reaching  liberation  shows,  as  pointed  out  by  Jaini 
1991:  23,  that  "the  prejudice  against  the  female  sex  must  have  been  deep- 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind".  For  a  study  of  Digambara  nuns  cf.  Shanta 
1985/1997:  630-683. 

4  [3]  Rajapakse  1995:  13  note  14  comments  that  "it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
doubts  in  question  are  raised  by  Mara,  the  mythic-symbolic  focus  of  evil  in 
Buddhism,  who  thus  assumes  the  role  of  a  'male  chauvinist'  in  this  setting. 
Mara  generally  functions  ...  as  an  opponent  of  goodness  and  spirituality";  cf. 
also  Analayo  2012a. 
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lack  of  wisdom  renders  her  incapable  of  reaching  realization/ 
The  nun  is  quick  to  give  a  fitting  reply  to  this  insinuation.  After 
clarifying  that  gender  is  simply  irrelevant,  once  the  mind  is  con¬ 
centrated,  she  tells  Mara  that  with  such  talk  he  should  better  go  to 
those  who  are  still  caught  up  in  identifications  with  being  a  woman 
or  being  a  man.6 


5  [41  SN  5.2  at  SN  I  129,14:  "what  is  to  be  attained  by  seers  ...  that  a  woman  with 

her  two  finger  wisdom  cannot  attain",  yan  tam  isihi  pattabbam  ...  na  tam 
dvangulapannaya,  sakkd  pappotum  itthiya  (following  the  new  Ee  edition  by 
Somaratne  1998:  283,11).  SA  1199  at  T  II  326bl:  "the  state  wherein  seers 
dwell,  this  state  is  very  difficult  to  attain,  one  with  [just]  a  two  finger's  wis¬ 
dom  is  unable  to  attain  that  state",  -ftilAf/rfi®,  SlJMtlftllh  |[= 

A/JiSlSl;  for  a  translation  of  SA  1199  cf.  Analayo  2012a.  SA2  215  at  T  II 
454a5:  "what  is  attained  by  seers,  that  state  is  difficult  to  reach,  with  your  des¬ 
picable  and  defiled  wisdom  you  will  not  attain  a  state  like  that",  {[JjlgAPlTflf, 
jfrjSitR§,S.-  ,  Bfff/Diilltl-  The  reference  to  a  woman's  "two  fin¬ 

ger  wisdom"  in  SN  5.2  and  SA  1 199  may  have  been  a  popular  saying,  as  it  re¬ 
curs  in  a  different  context  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Senart  1897:  391,19  and  392,13; 
cf.  also  Gokhale  1976:  104,  Kloppenborg  1995:  154,  Bodhi  2000:  425  note 
336,  Abeynayake  2003:  3  and  Collett  2009b:  99  note  7. 

6  [51  SN  5.2  at  SN  I  129,23:  "what  does  womanhood  matter,  [once]  the  mind  is 
well  concentrated?  ...  one  to  whom  it  would  occur  that  'I  am  a  woman'  or  '[I 
am]  a  man'  ...  [only]  to  such  a  one  it  is  fit  for  Mara  to  speak  [like  this]";  itthi- 
bhavo  kim  kayira,  cittamhi  susamahite  ...  yassa  nuna  siya  evam,  itthaham  pu- 
riso  ti  va  ...  tam  mdro  vattum  arahati  (Se  reads  itthibhavo  and  itthTham).  SA 
1199  at  T  II  326b6:  "[once]  the  mind  has  entered  a  [concentrative]  attainment, 
what  has  a  female  appearance  to  do  with  that?  If  knowledge  has  arisen,  the 
unsurpassable  state  will  be  reached.  [But]  if  in  regard  to  the  perception  of 
being  a  'man'  or  a  'woman1,  the  mind  has  not  reached  complete  separation, 
then  such  a  one  will  speak  like  Mara.  You  should  go  and  speak  to  such  a  one"; 

a  tfmm,  eaM 

fHH,  IgBPHSItA  A'Flttlp  f®-  SA2  215  at  T  II  454a9:  "the  characteristics  of 
a  woman  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  only  the  mind  develops  concentrative  ab¬ 
sorption  and  contemplates  with  vision  the  supreme  Dharma.  One  who  has  the 
perception  of  a  'man'  or  a  'woman',  may  say  to  a  woman  that  she  can  achieve 
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In  direct  contrast  to  the  prejudice  voiced  by  Mara,  according  to 
a  range  of  Vinayas  the  Buddha  clearly  affirmed  women's  ability 
to  reach  any  of  the  four  stages  of  awakening.7  Corroboration  for 
this  assertion  can  be  found,  for  example,  in  a  verse  in  the  Then- 
gatha,  which  records  a  group  of  thirty  nuns  declaring  their  suc¬ 
cessful  attainment  of  final  liberation.* 

The  Mahavacchagotta-sutta  and  its  parallels  give  even  higher 
numbers,  reporting  that  over  five  hundred  nun  disciples  of  the 


nothing  in  the  Dharma.  [But]  if  one  has  no  perception  of  a  'man'  or  a  'woman', 
how  could  such  distinctions  arise?",  'ff 

SASIsWig,  SfSJAAij'J  (Where 

my  rendering  assumes  the  last  two  instances  of  fg  to  be  an  error  for  Jg,  a  fre¬ 
quent  error  in  the  Agama s;  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  274  note  54).  The  protagonist 
of  the  present  verses  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  nun  with  outstanding 
abilities,  as  according  to  the  Avaddnasataka ,  Speyer  1909/1970:  22,4  (cf.  also 
the  Karmasataka ,  Skilling  2001:  146),  she  had  committed  the  entire  code  of 
rules  to  memory  after  a  single  hearing.  Horner  1930/1990:  165  comments 
"that  a  woman  could  be  represented  as  making  such  an  utterance  is  a  proof 
that  the  old  life  of  Hinduism  in  which  women  were  regarded  merely  as  child- 
bearers  and  as  commodities  was,  if  not  suffering  a  decline,  at  least  not  passing 
entirely  unquestioned". 

7  [S1  This  is  reported  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  923a24;  in 
what  according  to  some  scholars  could  be  the  Haimavata  Vinayamdtrka  (cf.  be¬ 
low  note  6  page  450),  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  803bl0;  in  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya, 
Roth  1970:  13,5;  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185cl7;  and  in 
the  Theravada  Vinaya,  Vin  II  254,33  (cf.  also  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  276,10).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  parallel  to  this  account  in  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at 
T  XXIV  350b  15,  it  was  the  Buddha's  foster  mother  who  made  this  point,  where 
the  circumstance  that  the  Buddha  did  not  reject  her  assertion  of  women's  abili¬ 
ties  gives  the  impression  that  here,  too,  such  abilities  are  at  least  implicitly  af¬ 
firmed.  The  same  holds  true  for  a  Sarvastivada  parallel,  MA  116  at  T  I  605al3. 

8  171  ThI  120:  "in  the  last  watch  of  the  night  they  destroyed  the  mass  of  ignorance", 
rattiya  pacchime  yame  tamokkhandham  paddlayum  (Be:  tamokhandham),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  indicating  at  ThI  121  that  this  was  accomplished  by  a  group  of  thirty 
elder  nuns. 
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Buddha  had  reached  full  awakening.9  [138]  In  sum  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  early  Buddhism  did  consider  women  to  be  fully 
capable  of  attaining  the  highest  level  of  liberation. 

When  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  being  a  Buddha,  however,  tradi¬ 
tion  takes  the  position  that  only  a  male  is  capable  of  fulfilling  such 
a  role.  In  the  early  discourses,  the  locus  classicus  for  this  position 
is  the  Baliudhatuka-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya,  according  to 
which  a  woman  is  incapable  of  occupying  various  positions,  one 
of  them  being  that  of  a  Buddha.10 

The  Bahudhatuka-sutta  has  several  parallels:  a  discourse  in  the 

9  [8]  MN  73  at  MN  I  490,24:  "Vaccha,  not  merely  one  hundred,  not  two  hundred, 

not  three  hundred,  not  four  hundred,  not  five  hundred,  but  far  more  nuns  who 
are  my  disciples  dwell  by  having  realized  here  and  now  through  their  own 
direct  knowledge  the  influx-free  deliverance  of  the  mind  and  deliverance  by 
wisdom,  being  established  in  it  through  the  destruction  of  the  influxes",  na 
kho,  vaccha,  ekam  yeva  satam  na  dve  satdni  na  tmi  satdni  na  cattari  satdni  na 
pahca  satdni,  atha  kho  bhiyyo  va  yd  bhikkhuniyo  mama  savika  asavanam  kha- 
yd  anasavam  cetovimuttim  panhavimuttim  dittheva  dhamme  sayam  abhinna 
sacchikatva  upasampajja  viharanti.  SA  964  at  T  II  246c  14:  "not  only  one,  two, 
three  nuns,  (up  to)  five  hundred,  there  are  many  [more]  nuns  in  this  Dharma 
and  discipline  who  have  destroyed  all  influxes  (up  to)  and  will  not  experience 
a  further  existence";  j  fA  HfchfxJb,  AjSTlW,  K\tft 

'/£&,  /')&  (■•' and  SA2  198  at  T  II  446bl3:  "in  the  Dharma 

I  teach,  there  are  not  [only]  one,  two,  three,  (up  to)  five  hundred,  but  many 
[more]  nuns  than  that  who  have  attained  this  state",  JT.  H~.  Ft P. 

)t flU,  # — ,  — ,  H,  JbMdlS,  where  "this  state"  refers  to  the  ear¬ 

lier  mentioned  "attaining  deliverance  of  the  mind  and  deliverance  by  wisdom", 
Cf.  also  T  1482  at  T  XXIV  963bl7. 

10  [91  MN  1 15  at  MN  III  65,24:  "it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  come  to  be  that  a  woman 
should  be  an  arahant  who  is  a  Sammasambuddha",  atthanam  etam  anavakaso 
yam  itthi  arahatn  assa  sammasambuddho  (Be,  Ce  and  Se:  itthl).  The  same  po¬ 
sition  is  also  taken  in  AN  1.15  at  AN  I  28,9,  a  discourse  of  which  no  parallel 
appears  to  be  known.  Such  absence  of  a  parallel  does  not  necessarily  imply 
lateness,  as  lack  of  a  counterpart  could  also  be  due  to  the  dynamics  of  trans¬ 
mission;  cf.  below  page  530ff. 
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Madhyama-agama,  a  discourse  translated  individually  into 
Chinese,11  a  discourse  preserved  in  Tibetan  translation, 12  a  full 
version  in  Samathadeva's  compendium  of  discourse  quotations  in 
the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  preserved  in  Tibetan, 13  and  a  full 
version  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  Dharmaskandha  of  the 
Sarvastivada  Abhidharma,  preserved  in  Chinese.14 

In  what  follows,  I  translate  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to 
the  Bahudhatuka-sutta,  followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  the 
various  versions  of  this  discourse  in  order  to  assess  the  main  thrust 
of  the  discourse  as  a  whole  and  tendencies  at  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  discourse.  Then  I  will  turn  to  the  absence  of  a  reference  to 
women's  inabilities  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse.  LI 39] 


n  [12]  y  776  at  j  xyjj  712bl4  to  714al,  entitled  "Discourse  Spoken  by  the  Bud¬ 
dha  on  the  Fourfold  Dharma  Instruction",  F1U,  a  title  recon¬ 

structed  by  Nanjio  1883/1989:  219  as  Buddhabhasita-caturvarga-dharma- 
paryaya-sutra. 

12  [13]  p  297  s/ul  297a2  to  301b2  or  Q  963  lu  325b3  to  330bl,  entitled  khams 
mang  po  pa’i  mdo,  which  thus  similar  to  MN  115  and  MA  181  takes  the 
"many  elements"  as  its  title,  though  in  its  reference  to  the  Indie  original  it  has 
these  two  words  in  the  reverse  sequence,  D  297  sha  297a2  or  Q  963  lu  325b3: 
rgya  gar  skacl  du  dhd  tu  ba  hu  ta  ka  su  tra.  Skilling  1994a:  772  notes  several 
editions  whose  title  corresponds  to  the  sequence  of  the  Pali  title  and  suggests 
that  " dhdtubahutaka  must  be  a  reconstruction".  For  my  work  on  this  discourse 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Peter  Skilling,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  consult  his 
unpublished  translation  and  edition  of  the  Tibetan  discourse.  It  is  a  rare  gift  to 
be  associating  with  an  eminent  scholar  of  such  broadminded  generosity, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  sharing  his  own  unpublished  work. 

13  [15]  D  4094  ju  28b2  to  33b4  or  Q  5595  tu  3  lbl  to  36b6,  which  gives  the  title  as 
khams  mang  po  pa  7  mdo,  "the  Discourse  on  Many  Elements". 

14  [141  This  discourse  quotation  comes  at  the  outset  of  chapter  20  on  "many 
elements"  in  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  501b25  to  502cl8. 
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Translation 

Discourse  on  Many  Elements15 

1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  SavatthI,  staying  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park.  At 
that  time  the  venerable  Ananda,  who  was  seated  alone  in  a  tran¬ 
quil  place  meditating  and  reflecting,  had  this  thought  in  his 
mind:  "All  fears  arise  from  foolishness,  not  from  wisdom.  All 
misfortunes,  disasters  and  worries  arise  from  foolishness,  not 
from  wisdom." 

Then,  in  the  late  afternoon,  the  venerable  Ananda  got  up 
from  sitting  in  meditation,  went  towards  the  Buddha,  paid  re¬ 
spect  with  his  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  stepped  back  to  stand 
to  one  side  and  said:  "Blessed  One,  [while]  1  was  alone  in  a 
tranquil  place  meditating  and  reflecting  today,  I  had  this 
thought  in  my  mind:  "All  fears  arise  from  foolishness,  not 
from  wisdom.  All  misfortunes,  disasters  and  worries  arise 
from  foolishness,  not  from  wisdom."16 

2.  The  Blessed  One  said:  "So  it  is,  Ananda,  so  it  is,  Anan¬ 
da.  All  fears  arise  from  foolishness,  not  from  wisdom.  All  mis¬ 
fortunes,  disasters  and  worries  arise  from  foolishness,  not  from 
wisdom.  Just  as  from  a  heap  of  reeds  and  grass  a  fire  might 
start,  which  burns  down  a  house  or  a  roofed  hall,  Ananda,  in 
the  same  way  all  fears  arise  from  foolishness,  not  from  wis¬ 
dom.  All  misfortunes,  disasters  and  worries  arise  from  fool¬ 
ishness,  not  from  wisdom. 

"Ananda,  if  there  were  fears  in  past  times,  they  all  arose 

15  1101  The  translated  text  is  MA  181  at  T  I  723a8  to  724c3;  for  a  comparative 
study  of  MA  181  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  645-654. 

16  [17]  MN  115  at  MN  III  61,9  begins  directly  with  the  Buddha  broaching  this 
subject,  without  reporting  that  a  corresponding  thought  had  occurred  to 
Ananda.  The  other  parallel  versions  agree  with  MA  181. 
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from  foolishness,  not  from  wisdom.  All  misfortunes,  disasters 
and  worries  arose  from  foolishness,  not  from  wisdom.  Ananda, 
if  there  will  be  fears  in  future  times,  they  will  all  arise  from 
foolishness,  not  from  wisdom.  All  misfortunes,  disasters  and 
worries  will  arise  from  foolishness,  [140]  not  from  wisdom. 
[723b]  Ananda,  if  there  are  fears  in  present  times,  they  all  arise 
from  foolishness,  not  from  wisdom.  All  misfortunes,  disasters 
and  worries  arise  from  foolishness,  not  from  wisdom.17 

"Hence,  Ananda,  due  to  foolishness  there  is  fear,  [due  to] 
wisdom  there  is  no  fear;  [due  to]  foolishness  there  are  misfor¬ 
tunes,  disasters  and  worries,  [due  to]  wisdom  there  are  no  mis¬ 
fortunes,  disasters  or  worries.  Ananda,  whatever  fears,  misfor¬ 
tunes,  disasters  and  worries  there  are,  they  all  start  off  from 
foolishness,18  not  from  wisdom."19 

3.  Then  venerable  Ananda,  who  was  [moved]  to  tears,20 
held  his  hands  together  [in  homage]  towards  the  Buddha  and 
said:  "Blessed  One,  how  is  a  monk  foolish  and  not  wise?"21 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Ananda,  if  a  monk  does  not 
know  the  elements,  does  not  know  the  sense-spheres,  does  not 
know  causes  and  conditions,  and  does  not  know  what  is  possi- 


17 1181  MN  115  does  not  take  up  the  fears  of  the  past  and  the  future.  The  other 
parallels  agree  with  MA  181. 

18  [191  MA  181  at  T  I  723b6:  njflf,  for  which  Hirakawa  1997:  235  gives  as  possi¬ 
ble  equivalents  prd-Vrabh  and  sam-d-Vrabh. 

19  [20]  ^  this  point  in  MN  115  at  MN  III  61,25  the  Buddha  encourages  his  disci¬ 
ples  to  train  themselves  with  the  thought  "we  shall  become  wise  ones  and  in¬ 
quirers",  pandita  bhavissdma  vimamsaka  (Se  only  reads  pandita  bhavissdma, 
without  vimamsaka),  an  injunction  that  underlines  the  practical  import  of  the 
subsequent  exposition. 

20  [211  Such  a  reaction  by  Ananda  is  not  mentioned  in  the  other  versions. 

21  1221  In  MN  1 15  at  MN  III  62,2  Ananda  asks  directly  about  how  a  monk  can  be 
reckoned  a  wise  one,  without  broaching  the  complementary  topic  of  being 
reckoned  a  foolish  one.  The  other  parallel  versions  agree  with  MA  181. 
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ble  and  what  is  impossible.  Ananda,  a  monk  like  this  is  foolish 
and  not  wise."22 

The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  a  monk  like  this 
is  [indeed]  foolish  and  not  wise.  Blessed  One,  how  is  a  monk 
wise  and  not  foolish?" 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Ananda,  if  a  monk  knows  the 
elements,  knows  the  sense-spheres,  knows  causes  and  condi¬ 
tions,  and  knows  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible. 
Ananda,  a  monk  like  this  is  wise  and  not  foolish." 

4.  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  a  monk  like 
this  is  [indeed]  wise  and  not  foolish.  Blessed  One,  how  does  a 
monk  know  the  elements?"  [141] 

The  Blessed  One  replied:23  "Ananda,  suppose  a  monk  sees 
eighteen  elements  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are,  [namely] : 
the  eye  element,  the  form  element  and  the  eye-consciousness 
element;  the  ear  element,  the  sound  element  and  the  ear-con¬ 
sciousness  element;  the  nose  element,  the  odour  element  and 
the  nose-consciousness  element;  the  tongue  element,  the  taste 
element  and  the  tongue-consciousness  element;  the  body  ele¬ 
ment,  the  tactile  element  and  the  body-consciousness  element; 
the  mind  element,  the  mind-object  element  and  the  mind-con¬ 
sciousness  element;  Ananda,  he  sees  these  eighteen  elements 
and  knows  them  as  they  really  are.24 


op  [231  •  / 

1  1  The  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva's  compendium  and  the  Dharma- 
skandha  add  to  this  fourfold  listing  the  aggregates  as  a  fifth  item,  which  D 
4094  ju  29bl  or  Q  5595  tu  32bl  lists  as  its  first,  whereas  in  T  1537  at  T  XXVI 
501cll  they  occur  in  the  third  place;  cf.  table  14.  The  Dharmaskandha  also 
gives  an  exposition  of  this  topic  by  listing  the  five  aggregates,  T  1537  at  T 
XXVI  502al3,  an  exposition  without  counterpart  in  the  discourse  quotation  in 
Samathadeva's  compendium. 

23  [241  Several  of  the  elements  listed  here  are  not  found  in  MN  115;  cf.  table  15. 

24  [25]  At  this  point  in  MN  115,  and  after  each  of  the  sets  of  elements  listed  subse- 
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5-7.  "Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  six  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely] :  the  earth  element,  the  water 
element,  the  fire  element,  the  wind  element,  the  space  element 
and  the  consciousness  element.  [142]  Ananda,  he  sees  these 
six  elements  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are. 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  six  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  the  element  of  sensual  de¬ 
sire,  the  element  of  ill  will,  the  element  of  harming,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  dispassion,  the  element  of  absence  of  ill  will  and  the 
element  of  absence  of  harming.  Ananda,  he  sees  these  six  ele¬ 
ments  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are. 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  six  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  the  element  of  pleasure,  the 
element  of  pain,  the  element  of  [mental]  joy,  the  element  of 
[mental]  sadness,  the  element  of  equanimity  and  the  element 
of  ignorance.  Ananda,  he  sees  these  six  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are.  [143] 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  four  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  the  element  of  feeling,  the 
element  of  perception,  the  element  of  volitional  formations 
and  the  element  of  consciousness.25  Ananda,  he  sees  these  four 
elements  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are. 

8.  "Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  three  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  the  sense-sphere  element, 
the  [fine-]material  element  and  the  immaterial  element.  Anan- 


quently,  Ananda  asks  the  Buddha  if  there  could  be  another  way  how  a  monk 
can  be  reckoned  as  skilled  in  the  elements,  e.g.,  MN  III  62,19:  siya  panel, 
bhante,  anno  pi  pariyayo  yathd  dhdtukusalo  bhikkhu  ti  alam  vacandya.  Thus 
in  MN  115  the  different  sets  of  elements  are  alternative  options,  whereas  MA 
181  gives  the  impression  as  if  all  sets  of  elements  need  to  be  known. 

25  [261  This  set  of  four  elements  is  not  found  in  MN  115,  though  it  occurs  in  the 
other  versions. 
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da,  he  sees  these  three  elements  and  knows  them  as  they  really 
are.  [723c] 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  three  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely] :  the  material  element,  the  im¬ 
material  element  and  the  element  of  cessation.  Ananda,  he  sees 
these  three  elements  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are.26  [144] 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  three  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  the  element  of  the  past,  the 
element  of  the  future  and  the  element  of  the  present.  Ananda,  he 
sees  these  three  elements  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are. 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  three  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  the  superior  element,  the 
inferior  element  and  the  middling  element.  Ananda,  he  sees 
these  three  elements  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are.27 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  three  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely] :  the  wholesome  element,  the 
unwholesome  element  and  the  undetermined  element.  Ananda, 
he  sees  these  three  elements  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are. 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  three  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  [145]  the  element  of  the 
trainee  ( sekha ),  the  element  of  the  one  beyond  training  and  the 
element  of  the  one  who  is  not  a  trainee  and  not  beyond  train¬ 
ing.  Ananda,  he  sees  these  three  elements  and  knows  them  as 
they  really  are. 

9.  "Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  two  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  the  element  with  influxes  and 
the  element  without  influxes.  Ananda,  he  sees  these  two  ele- 


26  [27]  The  present  triad  of  elements  (material  /  immaterial  /  cessation)  and  the 
next  triad  (past  /  future  /  present)  are  absent  from  MN  1 15  and  T  776. 

27  [281 

l“  J  The  present  triad  of  elements  (superior  /  inferior  /  middle)  and  the  next  two 
triads  (wholesome  /  unwholesome  /  undetermined  and  trainee  /  beyond  train¬ 
ing  /  neither)  are  absent  from  MN  1 15,  but  occur  in  the  other  versions. 
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ments  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are.28 

"Again,  Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  two  elements  and  knows 
them  as  they  really  are,  [namely]:  the  conditioned  element  and 
the  unconditioned  element.  Ananda,  he  sees  these  two  elements 
and  knows  them  as  they  really  are. 

"Ananda,  [a  monk]  sees  these  sixty-two  elements  and 
knows  them  as  they  really  are.  Ananda,  like  this  a  monk  knows 
the  elements.29 

10.  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  like  this  a 
monk  [indeed]  knows  the  elements.  Blessed  One,  how  does  a 
monk  know  the  sense-spheres?"  [146] 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Ananda,  suppose  a  monk  sees 
the  twelve  sense-spheres  and  knows  them  as  they  really  are, 
[namely]:  the  eye  sense-sphere  and  the  form  sense-sphere;  the 
ear  sense-sphere  and  the  sound  sense-sphere;  the  nose  sense- 
sphere  and  the  odour  sense-sphere;  the  tongue  sense-sphere 
and  the  taste  sense-sphere;  the  body  sense-sphere  and  the  tac¬ 
tile  sense-sphere;  and  the  mind  sense-sphere  and  the  mind- 
object  sense-sphere.  Ananda,  he  sees  these  twelve  sense-spheres 
and  knows  them  as  they  really  are.  Ananda,  like  this  a  monk 


28  T291 

1  1  The  present  pair  of  elements  (with  influxes  /  without  influxes)  is  absent 
from  MN  115,  but  occurs  in  the  other  versions. 

29  [301  A  final  count  of  all  elements  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  parallels,  so  that 
MA  181  is  the  only  version  that  specifies  the  overall  number  of  elements.  A 
count  of  sixty-two  elements  is  associated  with  the  present  discourse  in  other 
sources,  however,  e.g.,  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  367c4: 

(cf.  also  Buddhavarman's  Vibhasa  translation,  T 
1546  at  T  XXVIII  279b24);  or  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya ,  Abh-k  1.28, 
Pradhan  1967:  18,7:  bahudhatuke  'pi  dvasastirdhdtavo  desitdh  (with  its  Chi¬ 
nese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  6c2:  /\  h— >  and 

in  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  166c23:  cf.  also  T  1552 

at  T  XXVIII  874a6:  $0 and  T  1828  at  T  XLII 

657bl7:  A+Sfih 
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knows  the  sense-spheres." 

1 1 .  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  like  this  a 
monk  [indeed]  knows  the  sense-spheres.  How  does  a  monk 
know  causes  and  conditions?" 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Ananda,  suppose  a  monk  sees 
causes  and  conditions  as  well  as  what  has  arisen  through  causes 
and  conditions  and  knows  it  as  its  really  is,  [namely]:  "De¬ 
pendent  on  this,  that  exists;  [if]  this  does  not  exist,  that  does 
not  exist;  [if]  this  arises,  that  arises;  [if]  this  ceases,  that  ceases. 
That  is  to  say,  conditioned  by  ignorance  are  formations  ...  (up 
to)  ...  conditioned  by  birth  are  old  age  and  death.  If  ignorance 
ceases  formation  cease  ...  (up  to)  ...  [if]  birth  ceases  old  age 
and  death  cease.  Ananda,  like  this  a  monk  knows  causes  and 
conditions." 

12-18.  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  like  this 
a  monk  [indeed]  knows  causes  and  conditions.  How  does  a 
monk  know  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible?"  [147] 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Ananda,  suppose  a  monk  sees 
what  is  possible  as  possible  and  knows  it  as  its  really  is;  and  he 
sees  what  is  impossible  as  impossible  and  knows  it  as  it  really 
is.30 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  that  there  could  be  two  wheel¬ 
turning  kings  ruling  in  the  world.  [However],  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  there  could  be  one  wheel-turning  king  ruling  in 
the  world. 

"Ananda,  [724a]  it  is  not  possible  that  there  could  be  two 
Tathagatas  in  the  world.  [However],  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
there  could  be  one  Tathagata  in  the  world. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  [endowed]  with  a 


30  [3i]  ijstjngS  Qf  impossibilities  show  considerable  variations  in  the  different 
versions;  cf.  table  16. 
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vision  of  the  truth  intentionally  to  kill  his  father  or  mother,  kill 
an  arahant,  cause  a  schism  in  the  community  or,  out  of  an  evil 
mental  disposition  towards  the  Buddha,  cause  the  Tathagata's 
blood  to  flow.  [However],  it  is  certainly  possible  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  worldling  intentionally  to  kill  his  father  or  mother,  kill  an 
arahant,  cause  a  schism  in  the  community  or,  out  of  an  evil  men¬ 
tal  disposition  towards  the  Buddha,  cause  the  Tathagata's  blood 
to  flow.31 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  [endowed]  with  a 
vision  of  the  truth  intentionally  to  violate  the  moral  precepts, 
reject  the  moral  precepts  and  stop  [practising]  the  path.  [How¬ 
ever],  it  is  certainly  possible  for  an  ordinary  worldling  inten¬ 
tionally  to  violate  the  moral  precepts,  reject  the  moral  precepts 
and  stop  [practising]  the  path.32 

"It  is  [also]  not  possible  for  a  person  [endowed]  with  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  truth  to  reject  and  abandon  his  own  [dispensation] 
and  search  for  someone  to  be  honoured  among  outsiders, 
search  for  a  field  of  merit  [among  outsiders].  [However],  it  is 
certainly  possible  for  an  ordinary  worldling  to  reject  and  aban¬ 
don  his  own  [dispensation]  and  search  for  someone  to  be  hon¬ 
oured  among  outsiders,  search  for  a  field  of  merit  [among  out¬ 
siders].  [148] 


31  [32]  jjle  contrast  jjgj-g  js  between  the  JHIflj'A  and  the  JTA  counterparts  to 
the  clitthisampanna  puggala  and  the  puthujjana  mentioned  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  section  in  MN  115  at  MN  III  64,29.  The  former  of  these  two  is  at  least  a 
stream-enterer,  so  that  the  impossibilities  listed  here  contrast  a  member  of  the 
community  of  noble  ones  to  a  worldling. 

32  [331 

1  ‘  The  present  and  the  subsequent  impossibilities,  up  to  the  impossibility  that 
a  person  endowed  with  view  could  be  reborn  into  an  eighth  existence,  have  as 
their  counterpart  in  MN  115  at  MN  III  65.11  a  single  impossibility,  according 
to  which  a  person  endowed  with  view  will  not  designate  another  teacher  [as 
his  teacher],  annum  sattaram  uddiseyya ;  cf.  table  17. 
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"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  [endowed]  with  a 
vision  of  the  truth  to  follow  other  recluses  and  brahmins  and 
declare:  'Honourable  ones,  you  see  what  can  be  seen  and  know 
what  can  be  known'.  [However],  it  is  certainly  possible  for  an 
ordinary  worldling  to  follow  other  recluses  and  brahmins  and 
declare:  'Honourable  ones,  you  see  what  can  be  seen  and  know 
what  can  be  known'. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  [endowed]  with  a 
vision  of  the  truth  to  have  faith  in  divination  and  inquire  about 
auspicious  and  inauspicious  [omens].  [However],  it  is  certainly 
possible  for  an  ordinary  worldling  to  have  faith  in  divination 
and  inquire  about  auspicious  and  inauspicious  [omens], 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  [endowed]  with  a 
vision  of  the  truth  to  inquire  about  what  is  related  to  auspi¬ 
cious  and  inauspicious  signs  from  other  recluses  or  brahmin 
diviners  in  order  to  see  if  there  is  some  suffering  or  trouble  [to 
be  expected  in  the  future],  seeing  it  as  being  the  truth.  [How¬ 
ever],  it  is  certainly  possible  for  an  ordinary  worldling  to  in¬ 
quire  about  what  is  related  to  auspicious  and  inauspicious 
signs  from  other  recluses  or  brahmin  diviners  in  order  to  see  if 
there  is  some  suffering  or  trouble  [to  be  expected  in  the  fu¬ 
ture],  seeing  it  as  being  the  truth. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  [endowed]  with  a 
vision  of  the  truth,  when  extreme  pains  arise,  tremendous 
pains  that  are  not  [at  all]  agreeable,  not  [at  all]  pleasurable,  not 
[at  all]  longed  for,  unthinkable,  that  lead  up  to  the  ending  of 
life,  to  reject  and  abandon  his  own  [dispensation]  and  to  fol¬ 
low  outsiders  and  search  [for  help]  from  some  recluse  or  brah¬ 
min  who  bears  in  mind  a  spell  of  one  line,  a  spell  of  two  lines, 
three  lines,  four  lines,  many  lines,  [even]  a  spell  of  a  hundred 
thousand  lines,  [with  the  thought]:  'this  will  cause  me  to  be 
freed  from  dukkha',  searching  in  this  way  for  dukkha,  the  aris- 
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ing  of  dukkha,  the  path  [leading  to  the  cessation  of]  dukkha, 
and  the  cessation  of  dukkha ,33  [149]  [However],  it  is  certainly 
possible  for  an  ordinary  worldling  to  reject  and  abandon  his 
own  [dispensation]  and  to  follow  outsiders  and  search  [for 
help]  from  some  recluse  or  brahmin  who  bears  in  mind  a  spell 
of  one  line,  a  spell  of  two  lines,  three  lines,  four  lines,  many 
lines,  [even]  a  spell  of  a  hundred-thousand  lines,  [with  the 
thought]:  'this  will  cause  me  to  be  freed  from  dukkha',  search¬ 
ing  in  this  way  for  dukkha,  the  arising  of  dukkha,  the  path 
[leading  to  the  cessation  of]  dukkha,  and  the  cessation  of  duk¬ 
kha. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  [endowed]  with  a 
vision  of  the  truth  to  experience  an  eighth  existence.  [How¬ 
ever],  it  is  certainly  possible  for  an  ordinary  worldling  to  ex¬ 
perience  an  eighth  existence. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  that,  on  account  of  evil  conduct 
by  body,  speech  and  mind  one  should,  [724b]  when  the  body 
breaks  up  at  death,  proceed  towards  a  good  destination  and  be 
born  in  a  heavenly  world.  [However],  it  is  certainly  possible 
that,  on  account  of  evil  conduct  by  body,  speech  and  mind  one 
should,  when  the  body  breaks  up  at  death,  proceed  towards  a 
bad  destination  and  be  born  in  a  hellish  world. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  that,  on  account  of  pure  conduct 
by  body,  speech  and  mind  one  should,  when  the  body  breaks 
up  at  death,  proceed  towards  a  bad  destination  and  be  born  in  a 
hellish  world.  [However],  it  is  certainly  possible  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  pure  conduct  by  body,  speech  and  mind  one  should, 
when  the  body  breaks  up  at  death,  proceed  towards  a  good 
destination  and  be  born  in  a  heavenly  world. 


33  Notably  the  sequence  of  enumeration  here  departs  from  the  standard  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  four  truths;  cf.  also  Analayo  2011c. 
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"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  that  evil  conduct  by  body, 
speech  and  mind  should  have  as  its  result  the  experience  of 
pleasure.  [However],  it  is  certainly  possible  that  evil  conduct 
by  body,  speech  and  mind  should  have  as  its  result  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  pain.  [150] 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  that  pure  conduct  by  body, 
speech  and  mind  should  have  as  its  result  the  experience  of 
pain.  [However],  it  is  certainly  possible  that  pure  conduct  by 
body,  speech  and  mind  should  have  as  its  result  the  experience 
of  pleasure. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  to  settle  the  mind  fully  in  the 
four[-fold]  establishing  of  mindfulness  if  the  five  hindrances 
that  defile  the  mind  and  weaken  wisdom  are  not  overcome. 
[However],  it  is  certainly  possible  to  settle  the  mind  fully  in 
the  four[-fold]  establishing  of  mindfulness  if  the  five  hin¬ 
drances  that  defile  the  mind  and  weaken  wisdom  are  over- 
34 

come. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  to  aim  at  developing  the  seven 
factors  of  awakening  if  the  five  hindrances  that  defile  the  mind 
and  weaken  wisdom  are  not  overcome  and  if  the  mind  is  not 
fully  settled  in  the  four[-fold]  establishing  of  mindfulness. 
[However],  it  is  certainly  possible  to  develop  the  seven  factors 
of  awakening  if  the  five  hindrances  that  defile  the  mind  and 
weaken  wisdom  are  overcome  and  if  the  mind  is  fully  settled 
in  the  four[-fold]  establishing  of  mindfulness. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  to  aim  at  attaining  supreme, 
right  and  complete  awakening  if  the  five  hindrances  that  defile 
the  mind  and  weaken  wisdom  are  not  overcome,  if  the  mind  is 
not  fully  settled  in  the  four[-fold]  establishing  of  mindfulness 


34  The  present  and  the  following  impossibilities  are  without  a  counterpart  in  MN 
115,  though  they  have  counterparts  in  the  other  versions. 
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and  if  the  seven  factors  of  awakening  are  not  developed.  [How¬ 
ever],  it  is  certainly  possible  to  attain  supreme,  right  and  com¬ 
plete  awakening  if  the  five  hindrances  that  defile  the  mind  and 
weaken  wisdom  are  overcome,  if  the  mind  is  fully  settled  in 
the  four[-fold]  establishing  of  mindfulness  and  if  the  seven 
factors  of  awakening  are  developed. 

"Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  to  eradicate  and  make  an  end  of 
dukkha  if  the  five  hindrances  that  defile  the  mind  and  weaken 
wisdom  are  not  overcome,  if  the  mind  is  not  fully  settled  in  the 
four[-fold]  establishing  of  mindfulness,  [151]  if  the  seven  fac¬ 
tors  of  awakening  are  not  developed  and  if  supreme,  right  and 
complete  awakening  is  not  attained.  [However],  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  eradicate  and  make  an  end  of  dukkha  if  the  five  hin¬ 
drances  that  defile  the  mind  and  weaken  wisdom  are  over¬ 
come,  if  the  mind  is  fully  settled  in  the  four[-fold]  establishing 
of  mindfulness,  if  the  seven  factors  of  awakening  are  devel¬ 
oped  and  if  supreme,  right  and  complete  awakening  is  at¬ 
tained.  Ananda,  like  this  a  monk  knows  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  impossible." 

19.  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Blessed  One,  like  this  a 
monk  [indeed]  knows  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossi¬ 
ble."  Then  the  venerable  Ananda  held  his  hands  together  [in 
homage]  towards  the  Buddha  and  said:  "Blessed  One,  what  is 
the  name  of  this  discourse,  how  should  we  respectfully  bear  it 
in  mind?" 

The  Blessed  One  said:  "Ananda,  you  should  memorize  this 
[discourse]  as  the  Many  Elements,  [724c]  the  Dharma  Ele¬ 
ment,  the  Element  of  the  Deathless,  the  Many  Drums,  the 
Dharma  Drum,  the  Drum  of  the  Deathless,  the  Mirror  of  the 
Dharma,  the  Four  Chapters.  For  this  reason,  call  this  discourse 
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by  the  name  'Many  Elements'."35 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  venerable  Ananda  and  the 
monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were  de¬ 
lighted  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

In  what  follows,  1  survey  the  more  significant  variations  be¬ 
tween  the  different  versions  of  the  present  discourse  in  order  to 
provide  a  background  to  my  subsequent  discussion  of  the  inabil¬ 
ities  of  women. 

One  such  variation  occurs  in  regard  to  the  basic  four-fold  pres¬ 
entation  of  what  is  required  in  order  to  be  reckoned  wise.  [152] 
The  discourse  quotations  in  the  Dharmaskandha  and  in  Samatha- 
deva's  compendium  differ  from  the  other  versions  in  as  much  as 
they  mention  the  aggregates  as  a  fifth  topic  (see  table  14). 

While  Samathadeva's  compendium  has  the  aggregates  as  the 
first  item  in  its  listing,  followed  by  the  four  topics  mentioned  in 


35  Four  of  these  titles,  the  "Many  Elements",  the  "Drum  of  the  Deathless",  the 
"Mirror  of  the  Dharma",  and  the  "Four  Chapters"  occur  also  in  nearly  all  of 
the  other  versions;  cf.  MN  115  at  MN  III  67,29:  bahudhatuko  ...  catuparivat- 
to  ...  dhammadaso  ...  amatadundubhi;  T  776  at  T  XVII  713c27:  EIpp/zaP]  ... 
ijfJI  ...  tfUM  #!?■;  D  297  sha  301a7  or  Q  963  lu  330a8:  le’u  bzhi  pa  ... 
chos  kvi  me  long  ...  bdud  rtsi’i  rnga  bo  che  (thereby  qualifying  the  drum  of  the 
deathless  as  "great")  ...  khams  mang  po\  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502cl7:  113$$  ... 
AI£Is  (qualifying  the  mirror  of  the  Dharma  as  "great")  ...  ITU Wi  D 

4094  ju  33b3  or  Q  5595  tu  36b5:  le’u  bzhi  pa  ...  chos  kyi  me  long  ...  bdud  rtsi 
Inga  (speaking  of  a  "five[-fold]  deathless"  instead  of  the  "drum  of  the  death¬ 
less")  ...  khams  mang  po.  MN  1 15  at  MN  III  67,30  also  mentions  the  "Unsur¬ 
passable  Victory  in  Battle",  anuttaro  sahgdmavijayo,  a  title  not  found  in  the 
other  versions.  The  same  title  recurs  in  a  listing  of  five  alternative  titles  for  the 
Brahmajdla-sutta ,  DN  1  at  DN  I  46,25,  where  it  is  also  absent  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  counterparts;  cf.  DA  21  at  T  I  94al2,  T  21  at  T  I  270c20  and 
Weller  1934:  64,33. 
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all  versions,36  the  Dharmaskandha  instead  lists  the  aggregates  as 
its  respective  third.37  The  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva's 
compendium  does  not  give  an  exposition  to  this  topic,  but  only 
mentions  it  in  its  initial  listing.  The  Dharmaskandha,  however, 
does  provide  such  an  exposition.33 


Table  14:  Main  Topics  of  the  Exposition 


Discourse  versions 

1 )  elements 

2)  sense-spheres 

3)  dependent  arising 

4)  impossibilities 


Samathadeva 

1 )  aggregates 

2)  elements 

3)  sense-spheres 

4)  dependent  arising 

5)  impossibilities 


Dharmaskandha 

1)  elements 

2)  sense-spheres 

3)  aggregates 

4)  dependent  arising 

5)  impossibilities 


These  variations,  [153]  together  with  the  absence  of  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  aggregates  in  the  discourse  versions,  make  it  quite 
probable  that  this  topic  is  a  later  addition.  This  impression  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  all  versions  speak  of 
"four  chapters"  or  "four  turnings"  as  one  of  the  possible  titles  of 
the  discourse.39  Thus  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  original 


36  D  4094  ju  29bl  or  Q  5595  tu  32bl:  phung po. 

37  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  501cll:  M- 

3S  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502al3:  "A  wise  one  who  knows  and  sees  the  five  aggre¬ 
gates  as  they  really  are  is  skilled  in  the  aggregates.  That  is  to  say.  he  knows 
and  sees  the  aggregate  of  form,  the  aggregate  of  feeling,  the  aggregate  of  per¬ 
ception,  the  aggregate  of  volitional  formations  and  the  aggregate  of  conscious¬ 
ness  as  they  really  are.  This  is  reckoned  a  wise  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  aggre¬ 
gates",  Bin,  HIS,  frSt 

§8M, 

39  MN  115  at  MN  III  67,29:  catuparivatta ;  T  776  at  T  XVII  713c27:  Elpap}£H; 
D  297  sha  301a7  or  Q  963  hi  330a8:  le  ’it  bzhi  per,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502cl7: 
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exposition  involved  only  four  topics  -  the  elements,  the  sense- 
spheres,  dependent  arising  and  the  impossibilities  -  and  did  not 
include  a  reference  to  the  aggregates  or  even  an  exposition  of 
them  as  a  fifth  topic. 

Substantial  variations  can  also  be  found  in  relation  to  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  first  of  these  four  topics,  the  elements  (see  table 
15). 

The  briefest  treatment  of  this  topic  occurs  in  the  Pali  dis¬ 
course,  which  lists  forty-one  elements.  These  forty-one  elements 
form  the  common  core  of  the  exposition  in  all  versions.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  translation  additionally  covers  a  set  of  four  elements,  three 
sets  of  three  elements  and  one  set  of  two  elements,  so  that  its  list¬ 
ing  presents  fifty-six  elements.  These  fifty-six  elements  recur  in 
the  other  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions,  which  have  another  two 
additional  sets  of  three  elements,  so  that  the  listing  in  these  count 
sixty-two  elements,  see  below  table  15,  where  I  detail  only  the  ad¬ 
ditional  sets  in  full,  to  facilitate  comparison.  [154] 

Table  15:  Listing  of  Elements 

41  elements  in  the  Pali  discourse,  MN  115: 

18  elements:  the  senses,  their  objects  and  the  corresponding  types  of 
consciousness 

6  elements:  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  space  and  consciousness 
6  elements:  pleasure,  pain,  joy,  sadness,  equanimity  and  ignorance 
6  elements:  sensual  desire,  renunciation,  ill  will,  absence  of  ill  will,  cru¬ 
elty  and  absence  of  cruelty 

3  elements:  sensual  sphere,  [fine-] material  sphere  and  immaterial  sphere 
2  elements:  conditioned  and  unconditioned 


D  4094  ju  33b3  or  Q  5595  tu  36b5:  le’u  bzhi pa. 
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56  elements  in  the  individual  translation,  T  776: 


18  elements 
6  elements 
6  elements 
6  elements 
4  elements: 
3  elements 
3  elements: 
3  elements: 
3  elements: 
2  elements: 
2  elements 


feeling,  perception,  volitional  formations  and  consciousness 

inferior,  middle  and  superior 
wholesome,  unwholesome  and  undetermined 
trainee,  beyond  training  and  neither 
with  influxes  and  without  influxes 


62  elements  in  the  other  versions: 

18  elements 
6  elements 
6  elements 
6  elements 
4  elements 
3  elements 

3  elements:  material,  immaterial  and  cessation 
3  elements:  past,  future  and  present 
3  elements 
3  elements 
3  elements 
2  elements 
2  elements 


In  principle,  [155]  such  differences  could  have  been  caused  by 
a  loss  of  text  or  by  an  addition.  A  loss  of  text  due  to  intentional 
omission  seems  improbable,  as  the  elements  not  listed  in  the  Pali 
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version  are  found  in  other  Pali  discourses.40  Hence  there  would 
have  been  no  real  reason  for  those  who  transmitted  the  Balm- 
dhatuka-sutta  to  eliminate  these  elements  deliberately  from  the 
exposition.  The  Pali  discourse  also  does  not  show  any  sign  of  ac¬ 
cidental  loss.  In  fact,  this  seems  less  probable  since  this  would  re¬ 
quire  two  instances  or  stages  of  accident  loss,  [156]  causing  a  loss 
of  six  elements  in  the  case  of  the  individual  translation  and  a  loss 
of  twenty-one  elements  during  the  transmission  of  the  Pali  dis¬ 
course. 

This  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  exposition  on  elements 
has  gone  through  a  gradual  expansion  instead,  with  the  individual 
translation  testifying  to  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  exposi¬ 
tion  on  forty-one  elements,  found  in  all  versions,  and  the  list  of 
sixty-two  elements.  Such  a  gradual  expansion  would  be  a  fairly 
natural  occurrence  during  oral  transmission,  where  a  listing  of 
elements  could  easily  attract  other  textual  items  related  to  the 
same  topic. 

The  assumption  of  a  textual  expansion  would  also  be  in  line 
with  the  above  discussed  case  of  five  against  four  chief  topics, 
where  the  aggregates  can  safely  be  considered  an  instance  of  later 


4n  The  four  elements  occur  in  an  analysis  of  deeper  levels  of  concentration  into 
its  constituent  elements  under  the  heading  of  the  four  mental  aggregates  given 
in  MN  64  at  MN  I  436,21+29.  The  additional  element  triplets  recur  in  DN  33 
at  DN  III  215,20+22.  DN  III  216,16,  DN  III  217,24  and  DN  III  218,1,  which 
has  the  triplet  material,  immaterial  and  cessation  as  its  entry  3:14;  what  is  in¬ 
ferior.  middle  and  superior  as  its  entry  3.15;  past,  future  and  present  as  its  en¬ 
try  3.24;  wholesome,  unwholesome  and  indeterminate  formations  as  its  entry 
3.35;  and  the  trainee,  the  one  beyond  training  and  the  one  who  is  neither  as  its 
entry  3.36.  The  distinction  between  what  is  with  influxes  and  what  is  without 
the  influxes  is  applied  in  DN  28  at  DN  III  1 12,7  to  supernormal  powers;  in  MN 
117  at  MN  III  72,6  to  the  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path;  in  AN  2.7  at  AN 
I  81,1  to  happiness;  and  in  AN  10.133  at  AN  V  275,20  to  the  ten  courses  of 
action. 
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addition  and  thus  testify  that  a  tendency  towards  expansion  is  at 
work  elsewhere  in  the  present  text. 

The  presentation  of  the  next  two  topics  -  the  sense-spheres 
and  dependent  arising  -  is  similar  in  the  parallel  versions.  When  it 
comes  to  the  last  topic  of  impossibilities,  however,  considerable 
variations  manifest  again  (see  table  16). 

The  parallel  versions  concur  that  the  simultaneous  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  two  wheel-turning  kings  or  two  Tathagatas  is  impossible.41 
They  similarly  agree  that  wholesome  conduct  cannot  have  bad  re¬ 
sults  or  lead  to  rebirth  in  hell,  just  as  it  is  impossible  that  unwhole¬ 
some  conduct  could  have  pleasant  results  or  lead  to  rebirth  in 
heaven. 

The  parallel  versions  also  affirm  unanimously  that  a  stream- 
enterer  is  incapable  of  committing  any  of  the  five  heinous  crimes, 
which  are  to  kill  one's  mother,  to  kill  one's  father,  to  kill  an  ara- 
hant,  to  create  a  schism  and  to  hurt  a  Buddha  intentionally  so  as 
to  cause  his  blood  to  flow.42 

A  minor  difference  in  the  mode  of  presentation  is  that  the  Pali 
version  lists  these  five  heinous  crimes  as  five  impossibilities, 
whereas  the  other  versions  present  them  together  as  a  single 
impossibility.  [157J 


41  The  discourse  quotations  in  the  Dharmaskandha  and  in  Samathadeva's  com¬ 
pendium  agree  with  MA  1 8 1  in  mentioning  the  two  wheel-turning  kings  first, 
T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502bl2  and  D  4094  ju  32al  or  Q  5595  tu  35a2.  The  other 
versions  mention  them  in  second  place,  MN  115  at  MN  III  65,20,  T  776  at  T 
XVII  7 1 3bl 8  and  D  297  sha  300a7  or  Q  963  lu  329a5. 

42  While  in  the  listing  in  MN  1 15  at  MN  III  65,3,  shedding  the  blood  of  a  Tatha- 
gata  precedes  schism,  the  other  versions  agree  with  MA  181  at  T  I  724a3  in 
adopting  the  opposite  sequence;  cf.  T  776  at  T  XVII  713b27,  D  297  sha  300b3 
or  Q  963  lu  329a8,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502b21  and  D  4094  ju  32a6  or  Q  5595 
tu  35a8.  On  this  type  of  variation  cf.  also  Silk  2007b:  254f. 
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Table  16:  Themes  in  the  Exposition  on  Impossibilities 
Mentioned  in  all  versions: 

simultaneous  arising  of  two  wheel-turning  kings  or  Tathagatas 
bad  conduct  leads  to  good  results/rebirth 
good  conduct  leads  to  bad  results/rebirth 
a  stream-enterer  commits  five  heinous  crimes 

Mentioned  in  all  versions,  but  treated  differently: 
further  inabilities  of  a  stream-enterer 
(see  also  table  17) 

Mentioned  only  in  some  versions: 

awakening  reached  without  overcoming  the  hindrances,  etc. 

(not  in  MN  115) 

inabilities  of  women 

(not  in  MA  181,  see  also  table  18) 

Another  point  made  in  all  versions  is  that  stream-enterers  will 
not  have  faith  in  outsiders  or  take  an  outsider  as  their  teacher.  The 
versions  differ,  however,  as  they  treat  this  theme  in  different  ways 
and  also  mention  various  other  inabilities  of  a  stream-enterer, 
which  they  present  alternatively  as  a  single  impossibility,  as  three, 
as  four  or  as  seven  impossibilities  (see  table  17). 

These  more  detailed  presentations  cover  various  aspects  of  a 
stream-enterer's  firm  confidence  in  his  teacher,  indicating  that  a 
stream-enterer  is  unable  to  give  up  the  precepts  and  unable  to  con¬ 
sider  outsiders  to  be  a  worthy  field  of  merit  or  to  be  awakened. 
Nor  would  a  stream-enterer  believe  in  auspicious  signs.  Most  ver¬ 
sions  indicate  that  a  stream-enterer  will  not  be  reborn  into  an  eighth 
existence. 

Some  versions  moreover  mention  a  stream-enterer's  inability 
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to  kill  a  living  being  intentionally.  [158]  The  Pali  version  stands 
alone  in  also  indicating  that  a  stream-enterer  will  not  consider  any 
formation  as  permanent,  satisfying  or  a  self. 

Table  17:  Further  Inabilities  of  a  Stream-enterer 

1  impossibility  covering  2  aspects  (individual  translation): 

-  after  violating  monastic  precepts  slanders  own  teacher  and  takes  out¬ 
sider  as  teacher,  seeks  liberation  from  outside  teacher 

1  impossibility  covering  6  aspects  (Samathadeva's  compendium): 

-  intentionally  kills  living  beings,  gives  up  precepts,  considers  outsiders 
worthy,  thinks  outsiders  are  awakened,  has  faith  in  auspicious  signs,  ex¬ 
periences  eighth  existence 

1  impossibility  covering  7  aspects  (Tibetan  discourse): 

-  intentionally  kills  living  beings,  gives  up  precepts,  considers  outsiders 
worthy,  takes  outsiders  as  teacher,  has  faith  in  auspicious  signs,  thinks 
outsiders  know  truth,  experiences  eighth  existence 

3  impossibilities  covering  6  aspects  ( Dharmaskandha ): 

-  intentionally  kills  living  beings 

-  gives  up  precepts 

-  seeks  teacher  or  field  of  merit  among  outsiders,  considers  outsiders 
worthy,  practices  divination  through  auspicious  signs,  experiences 
eighth  existence 

4  impossibilities  covering  4  aspects  (MN  115): 

-  regards  formations  as  permanent 

-  regards  formations  as  satisfying 
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-  regards  formations  as  self 

-  follows  another  teacher43 

7  impossibilities  covering  7  aspects  (MA  181): 

-  gives  up  precepts 

-  considers  outsiders  as  perfected  and  a  field  of  merit 

-  thinks  outsiders  know  truth 

-  has  faith  in  auspicious  signs 

-  inquires  about  auspicious  signs  from  outsiders 

-  searches  way  out  of  dukkha  from  outsiders 

-  experiences  eighth  existence 

These  variations,  [159]  found  between  the  different  versions  in 
regard  to  types  of  impossibilities  and  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
senting  these,  make  it  quite  probable  that  a  gradual  expansion  has 
taken  place.  Although  an  accidental  loss  of  text  cannot  be  totally 
excluded,  such  an  assumption  seems  highly  improbable,  since  a 
whole  series  of  accidents  would  be  required  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  degree  of  diversity  found  between  the  parallel  versions.  More¬ 
over,  none  of  the  items  missing  in  some  versions  seems  to  be  of 
such  an  unusual  nature  that  one  would  expect  an  intentional  omis¬ 
sion  to  be  responsible  for  its  disappearance  from  some  other  ver¬ 
sions. 

The  same  pattern  becomes  even  more  evident  with  other  im¬ 
possibilities  that  are  mentioned  only  in  some  versions,  which 
cover  the  requirements  for  reaching  awakening  and  the  inabilities 
of  women  (see  above  table  16).  [160]  In  the  case  of  the  first  of 
these  two  themes  -  the  requirements  for  reaching  awakening  -  the 


43  The  first  three  constitute  the  first  to  third  impossibilities  in  MN  1 15  at  MN  III 
64,16,  while  the  impossibility  of  following  another  teacher  comes  as  the  ninth 
impossibility  at  MN  III  65,10. 
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Pali  discourse  is  the  only  version  that  does  not  broach  this  theme. 

According  to  the  other  versions,  the  hindrances  need  to  be 
overcome,  mindfulness  needs  to  be  established  and  the  awakening 
factors  need  to  be  developed.  Each  of  these  builds  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  and  their  conjoint  undertaking  is  required  for  reaching  awak¬ 
ening  (and  thereby  making  an  end  of  dukkha). 

There  would  have  been  little  reason  for  the  reciters  of  the  Pali 
version  to  omit  such  a  presentation.  Given  that  the  Pali  discourse 
shows  no  signs  of  accidental  loss,  it  seems  the  most  natural  ex¬ 
planation  in  this  case  would  be  that  this  stipulation  regarding  the 
requirements  for  reaching  awakening  is  a  case  of  addition  in  the 
other  versions. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  theme  -  the  inabilities  of  women  - 
the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  is  the  only  version  that  does  not 
mention  these.  The  other  versions  present  this  theme  with  some 
variations. 

In  regard  to  the  differences  and  variations  observed  so  far  in 
the  treatment  of  impossibilities,  it  is  noteworthy  that  according  to 
the  *Mahdprajndpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra  (A the  listing 
of  impossibilities  originally  delivered  by  the  Buddha  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  discourse  was  subsequently  expanded.44  As  an  example  for 
this  tendency,  the  *Mahdprajhdpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra  men¬ 
tions  the  impossibility  that  a  noble  one  -  i.e.,  one  who  is  at  least  a 
stream-enterer  -  could  take  an  outsider  as  his  or  her  teacher.45 


44  T  1509  at  T  XXV  237a28  explains  that  the  "possibilities  and  impossibilities 

like  these  [mentioned  before]  were  declared  by  the  Buddha  himself  in  the  Dis¬ 
course  on  Many  Elements.  Based  on  what  the  Buddha  had  said,  the  treatise 
masters  further  expanded  by  declaring  [more]  possibilities  and  impossibili¬ 
ties",  §gg#§*&m  m 

flttSfijMT-TElt!;  cf.  also  Lamotte  1944/1970:  1525. 

45  T  1509  at  T  XXV  237b  1  refers  to  the  impossibility  "that  noble  ones  seek  out  a 
heterodox  teacher", 
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Given  that  this  impossibility  is  found  in  all  versions  of  the 
Bahudhatuka-sutta,  the  observation  made  in  the  *Mahaprajha- 
pdramitd - ( upadesa-)sdstra  appears  to  reflect  a  tendency  at  work 
already  during  the  early  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  different 
versions  of  the  present  discourse.46 

Keeping  in  mind  this  tendency  towards  expansion,  explicitly 
noted  in  the  *Mahdprajhdpdramitd-{upadesa-)sdstra  and  found  at 
work  repeatedly  throughout  the  different  versions  of  the  Bahu- 
dhatuka-sutta  studied  so  far,  provides  the  required  background  for 
examining  the  theme  of  women's  inabilities.  [161] 

While  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Bahudhdtuka-sut- 
ta  does  not  take  up  the  theme  of  what  is  impossible  for  women  at 
all,  the  other  versions  of  this  discourse  present  the  various  inabil¬ 
ities  of  women  as  a  single  impossibility,  as  two  or  as  five  impos¬ 
sibilities  (see  table  18). 

In  regard  to  content,  a  difference  is  that  according  to  some  ver¬ 
sions  a  woman  cannot  be  one  of  the  four  heavenly  kings,  while 
others  instead  indicate  that  she  cannot  be  Mara. 

Another  difference  that  is  of  considerable  significance  for  the 
main  topic  of  my  present  investigation  is  that,  except  for  the  Pali 
version,  the  other  versions  agree  in  indicating  that  a  woman  can¬ 
not  be  a  Paccekabuddha. 


46  Lamotte  1944/1970:  1525  note  1  suggests  that  this  would  be  intending  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Abhidharma  in  particular,  "le  Traite  a  sans  doute  en  vue  les  au¬ 
teurs  d'Abhidharma  qui  on  considerablement  augmente  la  liste  des  possibilites 
et  impossibilites  dressee  par  le  Buddha".  This  is  certainly  the  case,  but  the 
same  tendency  towards  expanding  the  theme  of  impossibilities  seems  to  make 
itself  felt  already  in  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  discourse  parallels,  perhaps 
corresponding  to  a  tendency  of  early  stages  of  Abhidharma  thought  manifest¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  discourses,  on  which  cf.  in  more  detail  below  page  289ff. 
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Table  18:  Impossibilities  for  Women 

1  impossibility  covering  6  aspects  (individual  translation): 

-  wheel-turning  king,  heavenly  king,  Sakka,  Brahma,  Paccekabuddha 

and  Buddha 

1  impossibility  covering  6  aspects  (Tibetan  discourse): 

-  wheel-turning  king,  Sakka,  Brahma,  Mara,  Paccekabuddha  and  Buddha 

1  impossibility  covering  6  aspects  ( Dharmaskandlia ): 

-  wheel-turning  king,  Sakka,  Mara,  Brahma,  Paccekabuddha  and  Buddha 

2  impossibilities  covering  6  aspects  (Samathadeva): 

-  wheel-turning  king 

-  heavenly  king,  Sakka,  Brahma,  Paccekabuddha  and  Buddha 

5  impossibilities  (MN  115): 

-  Buddha 

-  wheel-turning  king 

-  Sakka 

-  Mara 

-  Brahma 

When  evaluating  the  implications  of  these  impossibilities, 
[162]  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  a  patriarchal  society  like 
ancient  India  the  idea  of  a  female  wheel-turning  king  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have  been  similarly  out  of  the 
question  for  ancient  Indians  to  conceive  that  a  female  Sakka,  a  fe¬ 
male  heavenly  king  or  a  female  Brahma  could  be  reigning  in  their 
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respective  heavenly  worlds.47  The  same  reasoning  would  also 
apply  to  Mara,  who  according  to  the  Pali  commentarial  tradition 
occupied  a  position  similar  to  a  king  or  a  prince  in  the  highest 
heaven  of  the  sense-sphere  realm.47 

The  point  behind  the  above  mentioned  impossibilities  is  that  a 
woman  cannot  fulfil  these  functions  in  the  present.  Though  she 
could  become  any  of  these  in  a  future  birth,  as  long  as  she  is  a  fe¬ 
male  she  cannot  perform  the  function  of  any  of  these  rulers  since 
to  assume  these  leadership  positions  would,  from  the  perspective 
of  ancient  Indian  patriarchal  society,  require  being  a  male.49 

This  would  also  explain  why  Buddhist  tradition  holds  that 
someone  who  is  about  to  become  a  Buddha  will  not  take  birth  as  a 
woman.  To  do  so,  at  least  in  a  patriarchal  society  like  ancient  In¬ 
dia,  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  execute  the  role  of  being  a 
Buddha  successfully,  as  people  would  have  less  respect  for  a  fe- 


47  Ps  IV  123,11  explains  that  in  the  present  context  the  reference  is  to  Mahabrah- 

ma,  i.e.,  a  Brahma  who  reigns  in  the  Brahma  world;  in  fact  the  individual 
translation,  T  776  at  T  XVII  713b22,  speaks  explicitly  of  the  Heavenly  King 
Mahabrahma  in  this  context,  and  the  Dharmaskandha,  T  1537  at  T 

XXVI  502bl7,  speaks  of  King  Brahma,  The  Pali  commentary  explains 
that  the  suggestion  in  MN  115  at  MN  III  66,8  that  a  man  can  become  a  Brah¬ 
ma  should  not  be  taken  literally,  as  Brahmas  are  genderless,  but  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  only  in  the  sense  that  the  outer  appearance  of  a  Brahma  resembles  a 
man  more  than  a  woman. 

48  According  to  Ps  I  34,2,  Mara  lives  in  the  paranimmittavasavattidevaloka  gov¬ 
erning  his  own  following  like  a  rebel  prince  in  the  border  region  of  a  kingdom, 
attano  parisaya  issariyam  pavattento  rajjapaccante  damarikarajaputto  viya 
vasati;  a  similar  indication  is  also  made  in  the  Yogacarabhumi ,  Bhattacharya 
1957:  75,7. 

49  Barnes  1987:  1 14  comments  on  the  impossibilities  for  women  that  "this  theory 
excluded  women  from  leadership".  As  Sharma  1978:  74  points  out,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  Mara  this  would  not  have  been  an  issue,  as  given  the  negative  role 
Mara  plays  in  Buddhist  texts,  "the  denial  of  Marahood  can  hardly  be  an  em¬ 
barrassment". 
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male  teacher.  [163] 

A  parallel  reasoning  seems  to  underlie  the  circumstance  that 
Buddhas  are  born  in  families  from  the  warrior  or  brahmin  class 
( varna ).50  This  specification  appears  to  be  based  on  the  same 
logic,  since  for  a  Buddha  to  be  born  in  a  low  class  would  make  it 
unnecessarily  difficult  to  be  sufficiently  respected  as  a  teacher.51 
Thus  these  specifications  on  the  gender  or  the  social  class  of  a 
Buddha  are  an  adaptation  to  ancient  Indian  society.  They  do  not 
imply  that  gender  or  social  class  have  a  bearing  on  spiritual  abil¬ 
ity.52 

Here  it  also  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  presenta- 


50  This  can  be  seen  in  the  listing  of  former  Buddhas  given  in  DN  14  at  DN  II 
2,28,  DA  1  at  T  I  2al6,  T  2  at  T  I  150bl,  T  4  at  T  I  159b21,  EA  48.4  at  T  II 
790bl4  and  a  Sanskrit  fragment  counterpart,  S  360  folio  115  verso,  Fukita 
2003:  4.  The  Mahavastu,  Senart  1890:  1,3,  points  out  that  "bodhisattvas  are 
bom  in  two  types  of  families,  warrior  families  or  brahmin  families",  dvihi  ku- 
lelii  bodhisat\>d  jayanti,  ksatriyakule  vd  brahmanakule  va.  Rahula  1978:  186 
sums  up:  "if  the  Buddha  is  to  hail  from  a  backward  family,  nobody  would  care 
for  what  he  preaches  and  hence  an  Enlightened  One  is  always  to  be  born  in 
the  highest  caste  of  the  day".  Wawrytko  1994:  286  comments  that  "prevailing 
social  conditions  prompted  the  Buddha  to  choose  a  high  caste  for  his  incarna¬ 
tion  ...  presumably  the  same  practical  considerations  would  have  militated 
against  an  incarnation  in  the  female  gender  within  ancient  Indian  society". 

51  According  to  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1977:  36,13,  the  future  Buddha 
chose  to  be  reborn  in  a  warrior  family  since  the  warriors  were  more  respected 
than  brahmins,  and  his  decision  on  where  to  be  born  was  taken  in  order  to 
avoid  an  objectionable  type  of  birth,  ma  me  syur  atonidanam  pare  vakktdrah 
'bodhisattvena  garhamydyam  jdtau  pratisandhir  grhita'  iti.  A  related  position 
can  be  found  in  the  Jain  tradition,  as  according  to  the  Jinacaritra  (17),  Jacobi 
1879/1966:  38,9,  future  arahants  or  wheel-turning  kings  will  avoid  arising  in  a 
low  womb  or  even  in  a  brahmin  womb. 

52  The  present  inability  does  also  not  imply,  as  assumed  by  An  2002:  11,  that 
women  are  considered  incapable  of  reaching  liberation  and  be  arahants,  it  only 
concerns  the  question  of  being  a  Buddha. 
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tion  in  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  parallels  still  stems  from  a 
period  in  the  development  of  Buddhist  thought  when  the  idea  of 
aspiring  to  Buddhahood  had  not  yet  become  a  general  option.  As 
pointed  out  by  Kajiyama  (1982:  64),  "the  dictum  that  a  woman 
cannot  become  a  Buddha  ...  did  not  have  a  target  to  which  it  could 
have  been  directed",  since  at  that  time  "no  one,  neither  man  nor 
woman,  aspired  to  Buddhahood."53 

In  sum,  then,  the  inability  of  a  woman  to  assume  the  position 
of  a  ruler  on  earth,  a  ruler  in  various  heavenly  realms  or  a  ruler  in 
the  field  of  Dharma  seem  to  reflect  leadership  conceptions  in  an¬ 
cient  India. 

From  this  perspective,  one  might  even  venture  to  query  how 
far  the  inabilities  of  women  stipulated  in  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta 
would  still  be  applicable  in  a  society  where  female  leadership  is  a 
common  feature.  Just  as  in  a  society  that  does  not  have  a  class 
hierarchy  with  brahmins  and  warriors  at  its  apex  a  Buddha  would 
not  need  to  stem  from  these  classes  (varna),  so  a  Buddha's  gender 


53 

Romberg  2002:  164  notes  that  once  "the  aim  was  no  longer  to  become  an 
Arhat,  but  to  become  Buddha  ...  this  shift  made,  in  fact,  the  situation  for 
women  worse,  because  a  doctrinal  foundation  was  laid  for  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  sex  before  being  able  to  become  enlightened".  In  fact  the  Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi  explains  that  a  woman  will  not  realize  the  awakening  of  a  Bud¬ 
dha  because  already  an  advanced  bodhisattva  has  left  behind  womanhood  for 
good  and  will  not  be  reborn  again  as  a  female,  Wogihara  1930:  94,3:  na  ca  strl 
anuttaram  samyaksambodhim  abhisambudhyate.  tat  kasya  hetoh?  tathd  hi  bo- 
dhisattvah  prathamasyaiva  kalpdsamkhyeyasydtyayat  stnbhavam  vijahdti  bo- 
dhimandanisadanam  upadaya  na  punar  jdtu  stri  bhavati ;  cf.  also  Paul  1979/ 
1985:  212  note  7.  Harrison  1987:  78  concludes  that  "women  ...  are  generally 
represented  in  such  an  unfavourable  light  as  to  vitiate  any  notion  of  the  Maha- 
yana  as  a  movement  for  sexual  equality.  Compared  with  the  situation  in  the 
Pali  Canon,  in  which  women  are  at  least  as  capable  as  men  of  attaining  the 
highest  goal,  arhatship,  the  position  of  women  in  Mahayana  has  hardly 
changed  for  the  better". 
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might  not  need  to  be  male  in  a  society  where  gender  equality  is  a 
generally  accepted  fact.54 


54  A  problem  with  this  suggestion  would  be  one  of  the  thirty-two  marks  with 
which  according  to  tradition  the  Buddha  was  endowed,  namely  the  concealed 
nature  of  his  genitals;  cf.  e.g.,  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,17:  kosohitavatthaguyho, 
referred  to  in  its  parallels  MA  161  at  T  I  686bl6  and  T  76  at  T  I  883c26  as  pH 
MSS;  on  which  cf.  in  more  detail  Analayo  2011b:  46.  Hae-ju  1999:  131  com¬ 
ments  that  the  idea  of  women's  inability  to  become  a  Buddha  "may  have  stem¬ 
med  from  the  idea  of  the  Buddha's  unique  sexual  mark.  Even  though  his  sex¬ 
ual  organ  is  concealed,  the  mark  is  characterized  as  male";  cf.  also  Kajiyama 
1982:  65  and  Cheng  2007:  72.  The  standard  description  of  the  significance  of 
these  thirty-two  marks,  e.g.,  MN  91  at  MN  II  134,16  and  its  parallels  MA  161 
at  T  I  685a23  and  T  76  at  T  I  883c2,  states  that  one  who  has  these  will  defi¬ 
nitely  become  either  a  wheel-turning  king  or  a  Buddha.  In  several  discourses, 
brahmins  investigate  the  Buddha's  possession  of  the  thirty-two  marks  and, 
once  they  find  out  that  he  possesses  all  of  them  and  have  been  told  by  him  that 
he  claims  to  be  a  Buddha,  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  claim  must  be 
true.  Thus  possession  of  the  thirty-two  marks  serves  to  certify  a  claim  to  Bud- 
dhahood  in  the  eyes  of  contemporary  brahmins.  However,  the  standard  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  significance  of  these  marks  neither  explicitly  state  nor  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  that  to  become  a  wheel-turning  king  or  a  Buddha  one  must  invar¬ 
iably  be  endowed  with  these  marks  (though  this  may  well  be  the  way  later 
tradition  interprets  these  passages).  It  only  states  the  future  prospect  of  one 
who  has  them.  Thus,  what  this  dictum  implies  for  one  who  does  not  have  all 
thirty-two  marks  would  be  that  such  a  person's  claim  to  be  a  Buddha  would 
fail  to  arouse  confidence  in  brahmins  who  believe  in  the  significance  of  these 
marks.  In  the  discourses,  the  situation  of  someone  claiming  to  be  a  Buddha 
without  possessing  all  thirty-two  marks  does  not  arise,  as  whenever  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  marks  is  under  scrutiny,  the  object  of  such  investigations  is 
invariably  Gotama  Buddha.  Nevertheless,  a  significant  indication  can  be 
found  in  the  Mahapadana-sutta,  which  makes  a  point  of  not  including  the 
possession  of  the  thirty-two  marks  among  what  is  the  rule,  dhammata,  for  all 
Buddhas.  Whereas  the  Mahapadana-sutta  consistently  introduces  various 
qualities  of  the  infant  bodhisattva  VipassI  as  dhammata  esa,  and  thus  specifies 
their  possession  as  something  that  is  invariably  the  case  for  any  Buddha-to-be, 
when  the  discourse  turns  to  his  thirty-two  marks.  DN  14  at  DN  II  16,1,  the 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  in  contrast  to  these  inabilities  related  to  lead¬ 
ership  positions,  to  speak  of  the  impossibility  of  a  female  Pacce- 
kabuddha  would  imply  equating  womanhood  with  lesser  spiritual 
abilities.  A  Paccekabuddha  does  not  act  as  a  teacher,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  take  into  account  the  preferences  of  ancient 
Indian  patriarchal  society.  [164]  The  question  of  being  a  Pacceka¬ 
buddha  is  thus  solely  a  question  of  spiritual  ability,  as  a  Pacceka¬ 
buddha  has  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  reaching  awakening 
without  the  guidance  of  a  teacher. 

Hence  to  consider  it  impossible  for  a  female  to  be  a  Pacceka¬ 
buddha  amounts  to  proposing  that  a  woman  by  dint  of  her  gender 
is  incapable  of  the  degree  of  spiritual  ability  required  for  realizing 
awakening  without  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.  That  this  would  in¬ 
deed  be  the  implication  of  this  particular  impossibility  becomes 
evident  in  the  individual  translation,  which  contrasts  this  inability 
of  a  woman  to  the  case  of  a  man,  who  by  dint  of  merit  and  wis¬ 
dom  can  become  a  Paccekabuddha. 5:1  In  short,  a  woman  would 


phrase  dhammata  esa  is  no  longer  used.  The  same  is  the  case  for  its  DTrgha- 
agama  parallel,  where  the  recurrent  reference  to  an  "unchanging  principle  for 
all  Buddhas",  is  no  longer  used  when  the  description  turns  to  the 

thirty-two  marks,  DA  1  at  T  I  4c20.  Not  all  parallel  versions  agree  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  judging  from  fragment  143.2  in  Fukita  2003:  71  the  Sanskrit  parallel 
did  use  the  expression  dharmata  at  the  outset  of  its  description  of  bodhisattva 
Vipasyl's  possession  of  the  thirty-two  marks;  while  another  parallel,  T  2  at  T  I 
152bl3,  does  not  use  such  a  specification  even  in  its  description  of  his  other 
qualities.  In  sum,  at  least  from  the  perspective  of  the  Mahapadana-sutta  and 
its  Dirgha-agama  parallel,  the  possibility  that  someone  could  be  a  Buddha 
without  being  in  the  possession  of  all  of  the  thirty-two  marks  does  not  seem  to 
be  categorically  ruled  out. 

55  T  776  at  T  XVII  713b23  indicates  that  what  is  impossible  for  women  is  in¬ 
stead  possible  in  the  case  of  "a  son  of  a  good  family  who  is  endowed  with  the 
marks  of  a  great  man  and  adorned  with  merit  and  wisdom",  JS-AA 
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lack  the  merit  and  wisdom  required  for  this  feat. 

The  *Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra  goes  even  fur¬ 
ther.  In  a  passage  presented  as  a  discourse  quotation  from  the  Dis¬ 
course  on  Many  Elements,  this  work  proclaims  that  a  woman  can 
reach  liberation  only  with  the  help  of  a  man.56  That  is,  from  the 
perspective  of  this  passage  even  for  becoming  an  arahant  a  woman 
will  need  help  by  a  male.  At  this  point,  the  degradation  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  abilities  of  women  has  become  fully  manifest. 

In  view  of  this  evident  tendency  to  devalue  the  abilities  of 
women,  it  is  quite  significant  that  the  Madhyama-agama  version 
does  not  mention  any  of  the  inabilities  of  women.  An  accidental 
loss  of  such  a  passage  seems  less  probable  in  view  of  the  recur¬ 
rent  tendency  towards  gradual  expansion  that  appears  to  be  at 
work  in  regard  to  other  topics  in  all  versions.  A  deliberate  dele¬ 
tion  of  such  a  treatment  is  similarly  improbable,  since  the  five  in¬ 
abilities  of  a  woman  are  listed  in  another  Madhyama-agama  dis- 

57 

course. 

This  discourse  is  one  of  several  canonical  records  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha  permitting  women  to  go  forth  as  nuns,  following  a  request  by 
Mahapajapatl  GotamI  and  an  intervention  in  her  favour  by  Anan- 
da.  The  five  inabilities  of  women  are  also  mentioned  in  a  version 
of  the  same  event  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya ,58  [165]  whereas  they 

56  T  1509  at  T  XXV  237al9:  "if  a  woman  attains  the  liberation  of  Nirvana,  it  is 

in  dependence  on  a  male  that  she  attains  it;  it  does  not  happen  that  she  attains 
awakening  on  her  own",  MWitiMfIBI;  cf. 

also  Lamotte  1944/1970:  1524. 

57  Cf.  below  page  467. 

58  T  1421  at  T  XXII  186al2:  "a  woman  has  five  obstructions,  she  cannot  be  Sak- 

ka,  the  ruler  of  gods,  or  the  Heavenly  King  Mara,  or  the  Heavenly  King  Brah¬ 
ma,  or  a  noble  wheel-turning  king  or  a  king  of  the  Dharma  in  the  three  realms", 
AiAWam  AfffTA'AS,  1.^1,  The  five 

impossibilities  are  also  mentioned  in  EA  43.2  at  T  II  757c24,  where  they  serve 
to  explain  why  a  woman  cannot  be  given  a  prediction  of  future  Buddha-hood. 
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are  absent  from  accounts  of  this  event  in  the  Vinayas  of  the  Dhar- 
maguptaka,  'Haimavata'  (?),  Mahasamghika,  Mulasarvastivada 
and  Thera vada  traditions.59 

As  the  passage  on  the  inabilities  of  women  occurs  at  different 
junctions  in  the  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  and  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
discourse,  it  seems  probable  that  this  topic  is  not  an  original  part 
of  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns;60  similar  to 
the  above  discussed  case  where  two  out  of  six  versions  of  the  Dis¬ 
course  on  Many  Elements  have  a  reference  to  the  aggregates  that 
occurs  at  different  junctions  in  these  two  versions  (see  table  14), 
where  other  indications  confirm  that  this  reference  is  a  later  addi¬ 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  parallels,  when 
considered  against  the  background  of  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
discourse,  the  theme  of  what  a  woman  cannot  achieve  appears  to 
be  quite  irrelevant.  The  different  versions  agree  that  the  Buddha 


This  passage  thus  shows  a  stage  of  development  comparable  to  the  extract 
from  the  Bodhisattvabhumi  quote  above  in  note  53.  A  counterpart  to  the  tale 
in  EA  43.2  can  be  found  in  an  apocryphal  Pali  jcitaka  edited  in  Jaini  1989/ 
2001;  cf.  also  Gombrich  1980:  70  on  a  version  of  this  tale  in  a  Sinhala  prose 
work  composed  in  the  15th  century.  The  occurrence  of  this  tale  in  the  Ekottari- 
ka-agama  is  one  of  several  passages  indicating  the  integration  of  comparatively 
late  elements  into  this  discourse  collection;  cf.  Analayo  2009j  and  2013c. 

59  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  922c  to  923c,  the  'Haimavata'  (?) 
Vinayamdtrka,  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  803a  to  803c,  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya, 
Roth  1970:  4-21,  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya ,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350b  to 
351c,  and  the  Theravada  Vinaya,  Vin  II  253  to  256  (=  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  274 
to  279);  cf.  also  the  survey  in  Heirman  2001:  282. 

6n  In  the  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  ,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  186al2,  the  inabilities  of  women 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  several  passages  that  describe  the  negative  repercus¬ 
sions  of  allowing  women  to  go  forth.  In  MA  116  at  T  I  607bl0  (and  in  its 
close  parallel  T  61  at  T  I  858al),  women's  inabilities  come  at  the  end  of  a 
comparable  series  of  passages  on  the  detrimental  consequences  of  permitting 
women  to  ordain. 
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gave  his  disciple  Ananda  an  exposition  on  essential  aspects  of  the 
Dharma  that  are  required  for  the  development  of  wisdom.  That 
the  development  of  wisdom  requires  insight  into  the  elements,  the 
sense-spheres  and  dependent  arising  is  quite  straightforward.  The 
same  could  also  be  said  for  insight  into  the  karmic  consequences 
of  wholesome  and  unwholesome  deeds  or  for  knowledge  about 
certain  qualities  of  a  stream-enterer.  Such  items  would  still  be  in 
line  with  the  general  canonical  conception  of  wisdom,  which 
stands  for  a  type  of  insight  and  understanding  that  leads  to  libera¬ 
tion,61  not  for  a  mere  accumulation  of  various  and  perhaps  irrele¬ 
vant  facts. 

In  contrast,  to  know  if  a  wheel-turning  king,  a  heavenly  king,  a 
Sakka,  a  Mara,  a  Brahma,  a  Paccekabuddha  or  a  Buddha  can  be 
female  would  be  of  little  relevance  to  Ananda,  who  was  living  at 
a  time  when  the  ruling  positions  in  the  various  heavens  were  held 
to  have  been  already  occupied  by  males,  and  when  the  one  male 
who  according  to  tradition  could  have  become  a  wheel-turning 
king  had  already  become  a  Buddha  instead.  [166]  Given  that  as  a 
stream-enterer  Ananda  would  not  have  had  any  reason  to  aspire  to 
become  any  of  these,62  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
practical  relevance  that  knowledge  of  gender  restrictions  for  oc¬ 
cupying  these  positions  could  have  had  for  Ananda.63 

61  MN  43  at  MN  I  293,36  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  wisdom  is  to  develop  "di¬ 
rect  knowledge",  "penetrative  knowledge"  and  "abandoning",  patina  ...  abhin- 
hattha  parinnatthd  pahdnatthd ;  its  parallel  MA  211  at  T  I  790c22  similarly 
explains  that  wisdom  has  the  purpose  of  leading  to  "disenchantment",  to  "dis- 
passion"  and  to  a  "vision  in  accordance  with  reality", 

mmm.- 

62  SN  22.83  at  SN  III  106,3  and  its  parallel  SA  261  at  T  II  66b3  record  how 
Ananda  became  a  stream-enterer,  which  Vin  II  183,21  indicates  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  soon  after  his  ordination. 

63  Perez-remon  1980:  357  note  48  comments,  regarding  the  impossibilities  of 
two  Buddhas  or  two  wheel-turning  kings  arising  simultaneously  and  the  impos- 
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In  sum,  since  an  accidental  loss  or  an  intentional  omission  of 
an  exposition  on  the  inabilities  of  women  in  the  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  discourse  seems  improbable,  the  most  straightforward  conclu¬ 
sion  would  be  that  the  theme  of  women's  inability  is  a  later  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  exposition  on  impossibilities  in  the  different  versions 
of  the  Discourse  on  Many  Elements.  Thus  in  this  respect  the 
Mcidhyama-agama  version  quite  probably  testifies  to  an  early 
stage,  when  the  theme  of  what  women  cannot  achieve  had  not  yet 
become  part  of  the  discourse. 

As  part  of  the  general  tendency  to  expand  on  various  impos¬ 
sibilities,  however,  this  theme  must  have  soon  enough  made  its 
way  into  various  versions  of  the  discourse.64  Whereas  the  inability 
of  a  woman  to  be  a  Buddha  can  still  be  seen  as  an  expression  of 
leadership  conceptions  held  in  ancient  Indian  patriarchal  society, 
once  her  inability  to  be  a  Paccekabuddha  becomes  part  of  the 
listing  of  impossibilities,  the  implications  are  clearly  a  diminish¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  abilities  of  women.  This  tendency  can  safely 
be  assumed  to  stand  in  contrast  to  the  teachings  of  early  Bud- 


sibilities  of  women:  "these  impossibilities  and  their  corresponding  possibili¬ 
ties  are  introduced  in  between  the  other  impossibilities  and  possibilities 
regarding  moral  matters,  interrupting  the  enumeration  of  things  morally  possi¬ 
ble  or  impossible,  a  fact  that  might  indicate  their  later  interpolation".  Singh 
2010:149  comments  that  "later  texts  have  added  to  the  perceived  limitations  of 
being  a  woman,  such  as  being  unable  to  rule  [as  a  cakkavartin,  etc.]  ...  these 
can  be  seen  as  consequences  of  cultural  influence  on  Buddhism,  and  [of]  not 
adhering  to  known  teachings  of  the  Buddha". 

64  Kajiyama  1982:  58  concludes  that,  regarding  the  listing  of  inabilities  of  women, 
"it  is  most  likely  that  the  dictum  did  not  exist  when  the  Buddhist  Order  main¬ 
tained  one  and  the  same  tradition,  but  that  it  was  created  after  the  Order  was 
divided  into  many  schools  and  was  inserted  into  sutras  of  various  schools". 
However,  the  suggestion  by  Kajiyama  1982:  70  that  "the  dictum  that  a  woman 
is  incapable  of  becoming  a  Buddha  arose  probably  in  the  first  century  B.C." 
may  be  putting  things  at  too  late  a  time. 
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dhism,  where  -  as  far  as  the  texts  allow  us  to  judge  -  gender  was 
not  considered  to  have  an  impact  on  spiritual  abilities. 


Mahacattarisaka-sutta  (MN  117) 


Introduction 

With  the  present  chapter  I  turn  to  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta,  a 
discourse  of  particular  significance,  as  it  describes  a  supramun- 
dane  version  of  the  path-factors.1  This  description  is  absent  from 
a  Madhyama-agama  parallel  and  from  a  parallel  found  in  Samatha- 
deva's  compendium  of  discourse  quotations  from  the  Abhidharma- 
kosabhasya?  [60] 

Unlike  its  parallels,  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta  distinguishes 
three  instances  of  the  path-factors  right  view,  right  intention,  right 
speech,  right  action  and  right  livelihood:  wrong  path-factor,  mun¬ 
dane  right  path-factor  and  supramundane  right  path-factor.3  The 


*  Originally  published  2011  under  the  title  "The  Mahacattarisaka-sutta  in  the 
Light  of  its  Parallels  -  Tracing  the  Beginnings  of  Abhidharmic  Thought",  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Centre  for  Buddhist  Studies,  Sri  Lanka,  8:  59-93. 

1  MN  117  at  MN  III  71,8  to  78,18. 

2  D  4094  nyu  43b7  to  47b4  or  Q  5595  thu  83a7  to  87b2;  whose  title  is  given  in 
an  udddna  at  D  4094  ju  235b4  or  Q  5595  tu  269a5  as  the  Discourse  on  "The 
Great  Forty",  chen  po  bzhi  bcu;  cf.  also  Skilling  1997:  341  f.  In  addition  to  this 
Tibetan  parallel,  parts  of  a  version  of  the  present  discourse  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Sanskrit  fragments;  cf.  SHT  V  1125  in  Sander  1985:  120  and  SHT 
VIII  1919A  in  Bechert  2000:  100.  SHT  V  1125  Rl-2  has  part  of  the  summing 
up  of  the  exposition  into  two  sets  of  twenty  found  in  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  77,21, 
while  R3  has  preserved  part  of  the  shift  from  the  eightfold  noble  path  of  the 
disciple  in  training  to  the  tenfold  noble  path  of  the  arahant  found  in  MN  1 17  at 
MN  III  76,7  (cf.  also  SHT  VIII  1919A),  although  the  exposition  in  the  San¬ 
skrit  version  seems  to  have  been  formulated  in  a  manner  that  differs  and  also 
appears  to  have  stood  at  a  different  point  in  the  Sanskrit  version,  namely  right 
after  the  summing  up  of  the  exposition  into  two  sets  of  twenty. 

3  [81  I  already  drew  attention  to  several  of  the  points  made  in  the  present  section 
in  Analayo  2005:  98-100. 
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perceived  importance  of  this  description  of  supramundane  path- 
factors  can  be  seen  in  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  supramun¬ 
dane  noble  path,  presented  in  the  commentary  on  the  Vibhanga, 
according  to  which  a  monk  should  ask  another  monk  if  he  is  a 
"reciter  of  the  'great  forty"'.4  This  question  reflects  the  signifi¬ 
cance  that  was  attached  to  the  present  discourse,  whose  recall  the 
commentaries  considered  an  indispensable  requirement  for  being 
able  to  engage  in  a  discussion  on  the  supramundane  noble  path.5 

Closer  scrutiny  of  the  discourse  itself  shows  that  some  of  the 
Pali  terms  used  in  the  Mahacattdnsaka-suttd s  definition  of  supra¬ 
mundane  right  intention,  such  as  "fixing"  ( appana )  of  the  mind 
and  "mental  inclination"  ( cetciso  abhiniropana),  are  not  found  in 
other  discourses  and  belong  to  the  type  of  language  used  only  in 
the  Abhidharma  and  historically  later  Pali  texts.6 

In  fact,  the  terms  employed  to  define  the  supramundane  path- 


4  [91  Vibh-a  320,26:  Warn  tava  mahacattaRsakabhanako  hosi  na  hosT  ti  pucchi- 
tabbo. 

5  [10]  While  Adikaram  1946/1994:  31  and  Goonesekera  1968:  689  simply  list  the 
mahacattansakabhanaka  in  their  treatments  of  the  bhdnaka  tradition,  without 
attempting  an  explanation,  Mori  1990:  125  takes  the  expression  mahacattan¬ 
sakabhanaka  to  be  an  example  of  "Bhanakas  who  further  specialized  in  some 
particular  suttas".  Alternatively,  perhaps  the  expression  mahacattansakablid- 
naka  is  used  in  the  present  context  simply  in  order  to  inquire  if  the  other  monk 
remembers  the  exposition  given  in  this  particular  discourse,  equivalent  to  ask¬ 
ing  him:  mahdcattdnsakam  dharesil  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  use  of  the  term  ma- 
hacattansakabhanaka  definitely  highlights  the  importance  of  MN  117,  which 
due  to  its  unique  exposition  would  have  been  and  still  is  an  important  refer¬ 
ence  point  for  discussions  on  the  supramundane  path. 

6  1111  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  73,15  lists  takko  vitakko  sahkappo  appana  vyappand  ce- 
taso  abhiniropana  to  define  sammasahkappo  ariyo  anasavo  lokuttaro  mag- 
gahgo.  The  terms  appana,  vyappand  and  cetaso  abhiniropana  do  not  seem  to 
recur  at  all  in  other  discourses.  The  whole  listing  recurs  verbatim  in  Dhs  10,17 
and  in  Vibh  86,8:  takko  vitakko  sahkappo  appana  vyappand  cetaso  abhiniro- 
pana. 
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factors  of  right  intention,  right  speech,  right  action  and  right  live¬ 
lihood  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Vibhanga  of  the 
Pali  Abhidhammapitaka.  Notably,  the  Vibhanga  uses  these  terms 
in  its  exposition  of  the  path-factors  according  to  the  specific 
method  of  the  Abhidharma,  different  from  the  terms  the  same 
work  uses  when  it  analyses  these  path-factors  according  to  the 
method  of  the  discourses.7  That  is,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Vi¬ 
bhanga  this  type  of  terminology  is  distinctly  Abhidharmic,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  mode  of  exposition  found  in  the  discourses. 

Moreover,  the  treatment  of  the  path-factors  from  a  supramun- 
dane  viewpoint  in  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta  qualifies  the  mun¬ 
dane  wholesome  path-factors  as  "with  influx"  and  as  "ripening  in 
attachment".8  Yet,  the  definitions  given  in  the  Mahacattarisaka- 
sutta  for  the  path-factors  of  mundane  right  intention,  [61]  right 
speech,  right  action  and  right  livelihood  recur  in  other  discourses 
as  part  of  the  standard  definition  of  the  noble  eightfold  path  that 
leads  to  the  eradication  of  dukkha.9  Thus,  what  according  to  other 
discourses  leads  to  the  eradication  of  dukkha ,  in  the  Maha- 
cattansaka-sutta  is  presented  as  something  that  ripens  in  attach¬ 
ment  and  is  associated  with  the  influxes. 

The  different  attitude  towards  the  mundane  path-factors  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta 
explicitly  considers  each  of  the  supramundane  path-factors  as  a 
"factor  of  the  path"  ( mciggahga ),  a  qualification  it  does  not  use  in 


7  [12]  This  is  the  exposition  of  the  fourth  noble  truth  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Abhidharma,  abhidhammabhajaniya,  at  Vibh  106,3,  preceded  by  treating  the 
same  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  discourses  in  the  suttantabhajaniya. 
The  same  Abhidharmic  treatment  recurs  also  at  Dhs  63,21 . 

8  [131  E.g.,  for  the  path-factor  of  right  intention  in  MN  117  at  MN  III  73,6:  sasa- 
vo ...  upadhivepakko. 

9  [14]  MN  117  at  MN  III  73,9,  MN  III  74,3+30  and  MN  III  75,20,  paralleling  the 

definitions  of  these  path-factors,  e.g.,  in  MN  141  at  MN  III  251,16+19+23+26. 
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relation  to  their  mundane  counterparts.  Yet,  the  mundane  path- 
factors  would  certainly  also  merit  being  reckoned  as  "factors  of 
the  path".  The  restricted  use  of  this  qualification  for  the  supra- 
mundane  path-factors  becomes  understandable  once  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  passage  employs  distinct  Abhidharmic  terminol¬ 
ogy.  That  is,  the  use  of  the  qualification  "factor  of  the  path"  ( mag - 
ganga )  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  "path"  as  understood  in  the 
Abhidharma  and  the  commentaries,  where,  instead  of  referring  to 
a  prolonged  period  of  practice,  "path"  stands  only  for  the  moment 
when  the  four  stages  of  awakening  are  attained.10 

Thus,  the  reference  to  a  "factor  of  the  path"  in  this  part  of  the 
Mahacattarisaka-sutta  has  in  view  only  the  mind-moment  during 
which  the  supramundane  path  is  experienced.  From  this  view¬ 
point,  the  mundane  path-factors  are  indeed  not  fit  to  be  reckoned 
"factors  of  the  path". 

Similarly,  the  qualification  "without  influxes"  refers,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  use  of  the  same  term  in  the  Dhammasahganl,  only 
to  the  four  paths  and  fruits.11  That  is,  the  exposition  of  the  supra¬ 
mundane  path-factors  in  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta  does  not  seem 
to  refer  to  the  path-factors  of  an  arahant,  which  is  what  the  term 
"without  influxes"  usually  refers  to  in  the  discourses,  but  rather 
describes  the  path-factors  present  at  the  moment  of  attaining  any 
of  the  four  levels  of  awakening. 

The  same  focus  on  the  mind-moment  of  awakening  can  be 
seen  in  the  circumstance  that,  instead  of  expounding  supramun¬ 
dane  right  view  and  right  intention  in  terms  of  their  content,  the 
Mahacattarisaka-sutta  presents  them  in  terms  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  one  who  experiences  any  of  the  stages  of  awakening.12  In  the 

10  Cf.  also  Gethin  1992:  13  If. 

11  1,51  Dhs  196,4:  ariyapanna  magga  ca  maggaphaldni  ca  ...  ime  dhamma  ancisa- 
va. 

12  [161  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1328  note  1103  comments  that  "the  deft- 
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case  of  the  three  path-factors  of  right  speech,  right  action  and 
right  livelihood,  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta  refers  simply  to  the 
mental  act  of  restraint.  [62]  In  this  context,  the  Mahacattarisaka- 
sutta  uses  a  string  of  terms  that  also  does  not  recur  in  this  way  in 
other  discourses,  while  the  same  string  of  terms  is  found  in  the 
same  context  in  Abhidharma  works  of  the  Pali  canon.13  Clearly, 
this  presentation  is  pervaded  by  a  distinct  Abhidharmic  flavour. 

At  this  point,  the  question  could  be  posed  to  what  extent  the 
Mahacattarisaka-sutta' s  overall  exposition  requires  a  presentation 
of  the  supramundane  path-factors.  According  to  the  preamble 
found  similarly  in  the  parallel  versions  of  the  discourse,  the  main 
intent  of  the  present  exposition  is  to  show  the  supportive  function 
of  the  other  seven  path-factors  for  right  concentration.  That  is,  the 
point  at  stake  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  path-factors 
individually,  but  rather  their  interrelation  as  a  basis  for  develop¬ 
ing  right  concentration,  and  in  particular  the  function  of  right  view, 
right  effort  and  right  mindfulness  as  means  of  correction  and  sup¬ 
port  for  the  other  path-factors.14  This  intent  of  the  exposition  would 
not  require  a  supramundane  description  of  the  path-factors. 

This  becomes  all  the  more  evident  with  the  parallel  versions, 
where  such  a  supramundane  description  is  not  found.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  main  topic  of  the  discourse  -  the  development  of  right 
concentration  based  on  the  other  path  factors  and  in  particular  on 
the  cooperation  of  right  view,  right  effort  and  right  mindfulness  - 
is  presented  with  similar,  if  not  increased  clarity  in  these  versions, 


nition  is  formulated  by  way  of  the  cognitive  function  rather  than  the  objective 
content  of  right  view". 

13  [171  MN  117  at  MN  III  74,9+35  and  MN  III  75,25:  arati  virati  pativirati  vera- 
mani,  a  string  of  terms  that  recurs  in  the  definition  of  these  path-factors  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Abhidharma,  the  abhidhammabhajaniya,  given  in  Vibh 
106,31+36  and  Vibh  107,4;  cf.  also  Dhs  63,35  and  Dhs  64,2+7. 

14  1181  Meisig  1987:  233. 
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as  can  be  seen  from  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  translated 
below. 

Subsequent  to  the  translation,  I  survey  some  of  the  differences 
between  the  parallel  versions  of  this  discourse  and  then  translate 
two  Samyukta-dgama  discourses  which,  despite  not  being  paral¬ 
lels  properly  speaking  to  the  Mahacattansaka-sutta,  do  have  simi¬ 
lar  supramundane  versions  of  the  path-factors. 

Translation  (1) 

Discourse  on  the  Noble  Path15 

1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
among  the  Kurus,  in  the  Kuru  town  of  Kammasadhamma. 16 
[735cJ  At  that  time  the  Blessed  One  told  the  monks:  "There  is 
one  path  for  beings  to  gain  purification,  for  being  separated 
from  worry,  sadness  and  tears,  for  eradicating  dejection,  pain, 
remorse  and  anxiety,  for  easily  attaining  the  [right]  method,17 


15  PO]  jjjg  translated  text  is  MA  189  at  T  I  735b27  to  736c25;  a  comparative  study 
can  be  found  in  Analayo  2011a:  657-664.  A  translation  of  MA  189  into  Ger¬ 
man  can  be  found  in  Meisig  1987.  Though  in  a  few  instances  my  rendering  of 
the  Chinese  original  differs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  my  indebtedness  to 
the  work  done  by  Meisig  on  MA  189.  The  title  of  MA  189  reflects  the  theme 
of  the  noble  path,  broached  at  the  outset  of  the  different  versions  of  the  dis¬ 
course  in  terms  of  the  eighth  path-factor  of  concentration  developed  in  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  other  seven  path-factors.  The  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  in¬ 
stead  take  their  title  from  a  later  section  of  the  discourse,  which  adds  up  the 
ten  right  path-factors,  the  ten  types  of  wholesome  states  that  arise  from  them, 
the  ten  wrong  path-factors  and  the  ten  types  of  unwholesome  states  that  arise 
from  them,  arriving  at  a  total  count  presented  under  the  heading  of  being  a 
teaching  on  "the  great  forty",  mahacattansaka ,  1Z3H- chen  po  bzhi  bcu. 

16  [211  MN  117  at  MN  III  71,8  instead  has  Jeta's  Grove  at  SavatthI  as  its  location. 

17 1221  MA  189  at  T  I  735c2:  $[])£.  As  already  noted  by  Meisig  1987:  235  note  6, 

$]]>£  corresponds  to  the  "method",  ndya,  mentioned  in  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,2; 
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namely  noble  right  concentration,  with  its  arousing,  its  sup¬ 
ports,  and  also  with  its  equipment  in  having  seven  factors.18 
[63] 

2.  "In  regard  to  this  noble  right  concentration,  [I  will]  ex¬ 
plain  its  arousing,  its  supports  and  also  its  equipment. 

3.  "What  are  the  seven  [factors]?  [They  are]  right  view, 
right  intention,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  livelihood,  right 
effort  and  right  mindfulness.  If  based  on  arousing  these  seven 
factors,  on  being  supported  [by  them]  and  equipped  [with  them], 
the  mind  progresses  well  and  attains  one -pointedness  -  then 
this  is  reckoned  noble  right  concentration  with  its  arousing, 
with  its  supports  and  with  its  equipment.  Why? 

34.  "Right  view  gives  rise  to  right  intention,  right  intention 
gives  rise  to  right  speech,  right  speech  gives  rise  to  right  ac¬ 
tion,  right  action  gives  rise  to  right  livelihood,  right  livelihood 
gives  rise  to  right  effort,  right  effort  gives  rise  to  right  mind¬ 
fulness,  and  right  mindfulness  gives  rise  to  right  concentra- 


cf.  also  Hirakawa  1997:  348,  who  lists  nyaya  as  one  of  the  possible  meanings 
rendered  by  #P)£- 

is  [23]  introductory  qualification  of  noble  concentration  as  the  one  path  ( — 
jit)  for  the  purification  of  beings  is  not  found  in  MN  117,  although  it  has  a 
counterpart  in  D  4094  nyu  44a2  or  Q  5595  thu  83bl,  which  speaks  of  a  "single 
vehicle",  tlieg  pa  ni  gcig\  on  references  to  the  'single  vehicle'  in  Samyukta-dga- 
ma  discourses  cf.  the  discussion  in  Nattier  2007.  In  general,  the  Pali  discourses 
seem  to  reserve  the  qualification  ekayano  -  on  which  cf.,  e.g.,  Gethin  1992: 
59-66,  Kuan  2001:  164,  Analayo  2003c:  27-29  and  Nattier  2007  -  for  the 
practice  of  satipatthana;  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  10  at  MN  I  55,31.  As  pointed  out  by 
Nattier  2007:  194,  the  present  occurrence  in  MA  189  shows  how  "in  contrast 
to  the  Pali  ...  the  Madhyamagama  did  not  limit  the  use  of  the  ekayana  refrain 
to  contexts  dealing  with  the  four  smrtyupasthanas" . 

is  [24]  This  sequential  build-up  of  the  path-factors  is  found  in  the  Pali  and  Tibetan 
versions  only  after  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  path-factors,  MN  117  at  MN 
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"The  noble  disciple  who  has  in  this  way  rightly  concen¬ 
trated  the  mind  will  swiftly  eradicate  sensual  desire,  ill  will 
and  delusion.  The  noble  disciple  who  has  in  this  way  rightly 
liberated  the  mind,  swiftly  comes  to  know  that  birth  has  been 
extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established,  what  had  to  be 
done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further 
existence,  knowing  this  as  it  really  is.20 

4.  "Herein,  right  view  is  foremost  ahead.  If  one  sees  that 
wrong  view  is  wrong  view  -  this  is  reckoned  right  view.  If  one 
sees  that  right  view  is  right  view  -  this  is  also  reckoned  right 
view. 

5.  "What  is  wrong  view?  This  view,  namely:  'There  is  no 
[efficacy]  in  giving,  there  is  no  [efficacy]  in  offerings  [during 
a  sacrifice],  there  is  no  [efficacy]  in  reciting  hymns  [during  a 
sacrifice],21  there  are  no  wholesome  and  evil  deeds,  there  is  no 
result  of  wholesome  and  evil  deeds,  there  is  neither  this  world 
nor  another  world,  there  is  no  [obligation  towards  one's]  father 
or  mother,22  in  the  world  there  are  no  worthy  men  who  have 
reached  a  wholesome  attainment, 23  who  are  well  gone  and 


III  76,1  and  D  4094  nyu  46b2  or  Q  5595  thu  86a6. 

20  [251  This  paragraph  has  no  counterpart  in  MN  117,  though  a  similar  presenta¬ 
tion  occurs  in  D  4094  nyu  46b3  or  Q  5595  thu  86a7. 

21  1261  MA  189  at  T  I  735cl5:  which  together  with  the  preceding  appear 

to  correspond  to  the  reference  to  what  is  "offered"  and  "sacrificed",  yittha  and 
huta,  in  MN  117  at  MN  III  71,27.  While  the  two  Pali  terms  are  similar  in 
meaning,  the  rendering  in  MA  189  seems  to  reflect  two  aspects  of  a  sacrifice: 
the  performance  of  offerings  and  the  recitation  of  hymns. 

1  ‘  The  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  at  this  point  also  mention  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  spontaneously  arisen  beings,  MN  117  at  MN  III  71,30:  n'  atthi 
satta  opapdtikd  and  D  4094  nyu  44a6  or  Q  5595  thu  83b7:  sems  can  brdzus  (D: 
rdzus)  te  byung  ba  mams  med  do.  On  such  spontaneously  arisen  beings  cf. 
also  Windisch  1908:  184-194  and  Manne  1995:  78-80. 

23  For  a  discussion  of  my  rendering  "worthy  men"  cf.  below  note  30  page  498. 
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have  progressed  well,  who  by  their  own  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  abide  in  having  themselves  realized  this  world  and 
the  other  world'  -  this  is  reckoned  wrong  view. 

7.  "What  is  right  view?24  This  view,  namely:  'there  is  [effi¬ 
cacy]  in  giving,  there  is  [efficacy]  in  offerings,  there  is  [effi¬ 
cacy]  in  reciting  hymns,  there  are  wholesome  and  evil  deeds, 
there  is  a  result  of  wholesome  and  evil  deeds,  [64]  there  are 
this  world  and  another  world,  there  is  [obligation  towards 
one's]  father  or  mother,  in  the  world  there  are  worthy  men  who 
have  reached  a  wholesome  attainment,  who  are  well  gone  and 
have  progressed  well,  who  by  their  own  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  abide  in  having  themselves  realized  this  world  and 
the  other  world’  -  this  is  reckoned  right  view. 

9.  "To  see  that  wrong  view  is  wrong  view  -  this  is  reck¬ 
oned  right  view;  and  to  see  that  right  view  is  right  view  -  this 
is  also  reckoned  right  view.  Having  understood  like  this,  one 
then  seeks  to  train  [oneself],  wishing  to  abandon  wrong  view 
and  to  accomplish  right  view  -  this  is  reckoned  right  effort. 
With  mindfulness  a  monk  abandons  wrong  view  and  accom¬ 
plishes  right  view  -  this  is  reckoned  right  mindfulness.  These 
three  factors  go  along  with  right  view,  from  view  to  effort.25 


24  [2S1  At  this  point,  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  72,4  introduces  a  distinction  between  two 
types  of  right  view  (§6  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  934):  that  which  is  affected 
by  influxes  and  that  which  is  not  affected  by  them;  followed  by  expounding 
these  two  in  detail  (§§7-8  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  935);  cf.  the  discussion  be¬ 
low.  MN  117  adopts  the  same  twofold  distinction  in  its  exposition  of  right 
intention,  right  speech,  right  action  and  right  livelihood,  a  difference  to  which 
I  already  drew  attention  in  Analayo  2005:  98-100. 

25  [29]  MA  189  at  T  I  735c26:  TclitlEM,  Ufcii  The  implication  appears 

to  be  that  the  three  factors  (view,  mindfulness  and  effort)  are  required  for  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  sets  in  with  view  (i.e.,  recognizing  a  wrong  path-factor)  and 
culminates  in  effort  (i.e.,  abandoning  the  wrong  path-factor).  MN  1 17  at  MN 
III  72,26  instead  speaks  of  the  three  factors  revolving  and  circling  around  right 
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For  this  reason,  right  view  is  foremost  ahead. 

10.  "If  one  sees  that  wrong  intention  is  wrong  intention  - 
this  is  reckoned  right  (view).26  If  one  sees  that  right  intention 
is  right  intention  -  this  is  also  reckoned  right  (view). 

11.  "What  is  wrong  intention?  Thoughts  of  sensuality, 
thoughts  of  ill  will  and  thoughts  of  harming  -  this  is  reckoned 
wrong  intention  [736a]. 

13.  "What  is  right  intention?  Thoughts  of  dispassion, 
thoughts  of  non-ill  will  and  thoughts  of  non-harming  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  intention. 

15.  "To  see  that  wrong  intention  is  wrong  intention  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  (view);  and  to  see  that  right  intention  is  right 
intention  -  this  is  also  reckoned  right  (view).  Flaving  under¬ 
stood  like  this,  one  then  seeks  to  train  [oneself],  wishing  to 
abandon  wrong  intention  and  to  accomplish  right  intention  - 
this  is  reckoned  right  effort.27  With  mindfulness  a  monk  aban- 


view,  tayo  dhamma  sammadiuhim  anuparidhavanti  anuparivattanti,  while  D 
4094  nyu  44b5  or  Q  5595  thu  84a7  indicates  that  the  three  path-factors  follow 
after  view,  lam  gyi  yan  lag  gsum  po  ’di  dag  ni  Ita  ba  nyid  kyi  rjes  su  ’jug  pa 
ste. 

26  t3°l  mA  189  at  T  I  735c28  actually  reckons  recognizing  wrong  intention  for 
what  it  is  as  an  instance  of  "right  intention",  IngSIElS- 

The  parallel  versions,  however,  present  such  recognition  as  an  instance  of 
right  view,  sammaditthi  / dag  pa’i  Ita  ba;  cf.  MN  117  at  MN  III  73,1  and  D 
4094  nyu  44b6  or  Q  5595  thu  84b  1  (though  Q  5595  thu  84a8  has  a  mistake  of 
a  similar  type,  as  it  reckons  right  view  to  be  when  on  rightly  sees  "wrong  in¬ 
tention  as  wrong  view",  log  pa  7  rtog  pa  la  log  pa  7  Ita  ba  ’o  (D  correctly  reads: 
rtog  pa  ’o);  cf.  also  note  27  below).  That  recognition  of  wrong  intention  is  an 
instance  of  right  'view'  also  suggests  itself  from  the  context,  hence  I  take  this 
presentation  in  MA  189  to  be  a  transmission  error  and  emend  to  JjlgMJEM;  cf. 
also  Meisig  1987:  238  note  27.  The  same  pattern  recurs  in  MA  189  also  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  introductory  statement  on  right  speech,  right  action  and  right  live¬ 
lihood. 

-7 131]  ■phg  transmission  error  found  in  the  Q  edition  of  the  Tibetan  version,  men- 
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dons  wrong  intention  and  accomplishes  right  intention  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  mindfulness.  These  three  factors  go  along  with 
right  intention,  from  view  [to]  effort.  For  this  reason,  right 
view  is  foremost  ahead. 

16.  "If  one  sees  that  wrong  speech  is  wrong  speech  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  (view).28  If  one  sees  that  right  speech  is  right 
speech  -  this  is  also  reckoned  right  (view).  [65] 

17.  "What  is  wrong  speech?  False  speech,  divisive  speech, 
harsh  speech  and  frivolous  speech  -  this  is  reckoned  wrong 
speech. 

19.  "What  is  right  speech?  Abstention  from  false  speech, 
from  divisive  speech,  from  harsh  speech  and  from  frivolous 
speech  -  this  is  reckoned  right  speech. 

21.  "To  see  that  wrong  speech  is  wrong  speech  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  (view);  and  to  see  that  right  speech  is  right 
speech  -  this  is  also  reckoned  right  (view).  Having  understood 
like  this,  one  then  seeks  to  train  [oneself],  wishing  to  abandon 
wrong  speech  and  to  accomplish  right  speech  -  this  is  reck- 


tioned  above  in  note  26,  recurs  at  this  juncture  and  is  here  also  found  in  the  D 
edition:  in  the  context  of  describing  the  role  of  effort  and  mindfulness  for 
abandoning  wrong  intention  and  arousing  right  intention  both  editions  speak 
of  'view',  when  'intention'  would  instead  be  required,  thereby  confusing  log 
par  rtog  pa  and  yang  dag  pa  7  rtog  pa  with  log  par  Ita  ba  and  yang  dag  pa  7 
Ita  ba;  cf.  D  4094  nyu  45a2  or  Q  5595  thu  84b4.  As  in  the  case  noted  above, 
this  error  differs  from  the  one  found  in  MA  189,  as  it  replaces  the  path-factor 
with  view,  whereas  MA  189  replaces  view  with  the  path-factor.  Nevertheless, 
the  similarity  in  type  of  this  error  shows  how  easily  such  confusion  can  arise 
in  a  repetitive  exposition  during  the  prolonged  period  of  transmission  of  the 
texts. 

28  [321  MA  189  at  T  I  736a7  actually  reads:  tHIIEBd,  "if 

one  sees  that  wrong  speech  is  wrong  speech  -  this  is  reckoned  right  speech"; 
cf.  above  note  26. 
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oned  right  effort.29  With  mindfulness  a  monk  abandons  wrong 
speech  and  accomplishes  right  speech  -  this  is  reckoned  right 
mindfulness.  These  three  factors  go  along  with  right  speech, 
from  view  [to]  effort.  For  this  reason,  right  view  is  foremost 
ahead. 

22.  "If  one  sees  that  wrong  action  is  wrong  action  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  (view).30  If  one  sees  that  right  action  is  right  ac¬ 
tion  -  this  is  also  reckoned  right  (view). 

23.  "What  is  wrong  action?  Killing  living  beings,  taking 
what  is  not  given  and  sexual  misconduct  -  this  is  reckoned 
wrong  action. 

25.  "What  is  right  action?  Abstention  from  killing,  from 
taking  what  is  not  given  and  from  sexual  misconduct  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  action. 


-l>  [33]  'j’jjg  Tibetan  version  continues  with  the  transmission  error  noted  above  in 
note  27,  as  its  exposition  of  the  role  of  effort  and  mindfulness  for  abandoning 
wrong  speech  speaks  instead  of  wrong  'view',  whereas  when  it  comes  to  the 
arousing  of  right  speech  it  correctly  speaks  of  right  'speech1.  D  4094  nyu  45a7 
or  Q  5595  thu  85a2,  reading  de  de  Itar  shes  nas  log  pa  7  Ita  ba  spang  ba  7 
phyir  'bad  par  byed  cing,  yang  dag  pa  7  ngag  nye  bar  bsgrub  pa  7  phyir  yang 
dag  pa  7  rtsol  ba  byed  de.  Thus  here  the  transmission  error  disappears  in  the 
midst  of  the  sentence  in  both  editions,  and  the  correct  readings  are  found  for 
the  remaining  path-factors  (though  an  intrusion  of  Ita  ba  out  of  context  can 
again  be  found  in  a  later  section  of  the  discourse,  in  an  exposition  of  how  each 
right  path-factor  abandons  its  wrong  counterpart,  D  4094  nyu  47a4  or  Q  5595 
thu  87al.  where  right  knowledge,  instead  of  leading  to  the  relinquishment  of 
wrong  knowledge,  leads  to  the  relinquishment  of  wrong  'view',  yang  dag  pa  7 
shes  pas  log  pa  7'  ha  ba  spong  bar  ’gyur  te,  and  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
unwholesome  qualities  that  arise  in  dependence  on  wrong  'view').  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that,  once  the  above  noted  error  had  happened,  the  evident  inconsis¬ 
tency  found  in  midsentence  was  not  subsequently  rectified. 

30  [34]  jgg  at  T  I  736al5  actually  reads:  /SJIjUtIu  J&SKEiti  "’f 

one  sees  that  wrong  action  is  wrong  action  -  this  is  reckoned  right  action";  cf. 
above  note  26. 
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27.  "To  see  that  wrong  action  is  wrong  action  -  this  is  reck¬ 
oned  right  (view);  and  to  see  that  right  action  is  right  action  - 
this  is  also  reckoned  right  (view).  Having  understood  like  this, 
one  then  seeks  to  train  [oneself],  wishing  to  abandon  wrong 
action  and  to  accomplish  right  action  -  this  is  reckoned  right 
effort.  With  mindfulness  a  monk  abandons  wrong  action  and 
accomplishes  right  action  -  this  is  reckoned  right  mindfulness. 
These  three  factors  go  along  with  right  action,  from  view  [to] 
effort.  For  this  reason,  right  view  is  foremost  ahead. 

28.  "If  one  sees  that  wrong  livelihood  is  wrong  livelihood  - 
this  is  reckoned  right  (view).31  If  one  sees  that  right  livelihood 
is  right  livelihood  -  this  is  also  reckoned  right  (view).  [66] 

29.  "What  is  wrong  livelihood?  If  there  is  seeking  [requi¬ 
sites]  with  a  dissatisfied  mind,  having  recourse  to  various  in¬ 
appropriate  types  of  spells,32  making  a  living  by  wrong  forms 


31  1351  MA  189  at  T  I  736a24  actually  reads:  JAL TP  a P  §FI3 tfp  W "if 

one  sees  that  wrong  livelihood  is  wrong  livelihood  -  this  is  reckoned  right 
livelihood";  cf.  above  note  26. 

32  [36]  jgg  at  T  I  736a26:  As  already  pointed  out  by  Meisig 

1987:  241  note  48,  bTT.  corresponds  to  tiracchana  in  the  expression  tiracchd- 
navijjd,  used,  e.g.,  in  Vin  II  139,31  or  in  Vin  IV  305,7  for  wrong  types  of  live¬ 
lihood  (on  tiracchana  cf.  also  above  note  6  page  83).  A  reference  to  I1))  recurs 
in  a  definition  of  wrong  livelihood  in  MA  31  at  T  I  469bll,  which  refers  to 
"various  types  of  tricks,  skills  and  spells",  SHU,  fifj,  l§2.  A  parallel  to  MA 
31,  T  32  at  T  I  816b21,  speaks  in  the  same  context  of  literally  "animal 

deeds",  an  expression  where  also  conveys  the  sense  "inappropriate".  The 
same  recurs  also  in  T  21  at  T  I  265al0,  an  individual  translation  that 

parallels  the  Brahmajala-sutta  (DN  1),  to  introduce  various  types  of  wrong 
livelihood.  Under  the  heading  AF TR ,  T  21  at  T  I  265a21  then  gives  examples 

for  wrong  livelihood  related  to  d(J.  such  as,  e.g.,  spells  that  help  overcoming  an 
adversary,  etc.  These  occurrences  suggest  Ba  Pff.  to  stand  for  "various 

inappropriate  spells",  though  in  the  context  of  the  earlier  definitions  of  wrong 
and  right  view  the  same  character  rather  appears  to  stand  for  "hymns";  cf.  also 
above  note  21. 
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of  livelihood;  if  one  does  not  seek  robes  and  blankets  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Dharma,  but  by  means  of  what  is  against  the 
Dharma,  does  not  seek  beverages  and  food,  beds  and  couches, 
medicine  [or]  any  [other]  requisites  of  life  in  accordance  with 
the  Dharma,  but  by  means  of  what  is  against  the  Dharma  -  this 
is  reckoned  wrong  livelihood. 

31.  "What  is  right  livelihood?  If  there  is  no  seeking  [requi¬ 
sites]  with  a  dissatisfied  mind,  not  having  recourse  to  various 
inappropriate  types  of  spells,  [736b]  not  making  a  living  by 
wrong  forms  of  livelihood;  if  one  seeks  robes  and  blankets 
with  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma,  by  means  of  the 
Dharma,  seeks  beverages  and  food,  beds  and  couches,  medi¬ 
cine  [or]  any  [other]  requisites  of  life  with  what  is  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Dharma,  by  means  of  the  Dharma  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  livelihood.33 

33.  "To  see  that  wrong  livelihood  is  wrong  livelihood  -  this 
is  reckoned  right  (view);  and  to  see  that  right  livelihood  is  right 
livelihood  -  this  is  also  reckoned  right  (view).  Having  under¬ 
stood  like  this,  one  then  seeks  to  train  [oneself],  wishing  to 
abandon  wrong  livelihood  and  to  accomplish  right  livelihood  - 
this  is  reckoned  right  effort.  With  mindfulness  a  monk  aban¬ 
dons  wrong  livelihood  and  accomplishes  right  livelihood  -  this 
is  reckoned  right  mindfulness.  These  three  factors  go  along 
with  right  livelihood,  from  view  [to]  effort.  For  this  reason, 
right  view  is  foremost  ahead. 

"What  is  right  effort?  A  monk  cultivates  desire  for  the  aban- 


33  [37]  at  jyj-jsj  jjj  75  y2  instead  contrasts  making  one's  livelihood  in  a 

wrong  way  by  "scheming,  cajoling,  hinting,  reproaching,  seeking  [to  get]  gain 
[in  exchange  for  another]  gain",  kuhana  lapana  nemittikata  nippesikatd  labhe- 
na  Idbham  nijigimsanata,  to  overcoming  wrong  types  of  livelihood  and  under¬ 
taking  one's  livelihood  rightly  (for  a  definition  of  the  wrong  ways  of  liveli¬ 
hood  mentioned  here  cf.  Vibh  352,21). 
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doning  of  already  arisen  unwholesome  states,  he  seeks  means, 
is  energetic  and  diligent  in  arousing  the  mind  towards  cessa¬ 
tion.  He  cultivates  desire  for  the  non-arising  of  not  yet  arisen 
unwholesome  states,  he  seeks  means,  is  energetic  and  diligent 
in  arousing  the  mind  towards  cessation.  He  cultivates  desire  for 
the  arising  of  not  yet  arisen  wholesome  states,  he  seeks  means, 
is  energetic  and  diligent  in  arousing  the  mind  towards  cessa¬ 
tion.  He  cultivates  desire  for  the  stabilizing  of  already  arisen 
wholesome  states  without  loss  or  regress,  for  their  increase 
and  expansion,  for  their  development  and  full  implementation, 
he  seeks  means,  is  energetic  and  diligent  in  arousing  the  mind 
towards  cessation.  This  is  reckoned  right  effort.34  [67] 

"What  is  right  mindfulness?  A  monk  contemplates  the  in¬ 
ternal  body  as  a  body  ...  (up  to)  ...  feelings  ...  states  of  mind  ... 
he  contemplates  dharmas  as  dharmas.  This  is  reckoned  right 
mindfulness. 

"What  is  right  concentration?  A  monk,  secluded  from  sen¬ 
sual  desire  and  secluded  from  evil  and  unwholesome  states  ... 
(up  to)  ...  dwells  having  attained  the  fourth  absorption.  This  is 
reckoned  right  concentration. 

"What  is  right  liberation?  A  monk  [attains]  liberation  of  the 
mind  from  sensuality  ...  from  ill  will  ...  and  from  delusion. 
This  is  reckoned  right  liberation. 


34  1381  The  present  and  subsequent  passages,  concerned  with  expounding  the 
path-factors  from  right  effort  up  to  right  knowledge,  are  without  a  counterpart 
in  MN  117.  The  Tibetan  version  does  continue  by  examining  right  effort,  right 
mindfulness  and  right  concentration,  D  4094  nyu  46a6  or  Q  5595  thu  86a2, 
without,  however,  taking  up  right  liberation  or  right  knowledge.  Its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  former  three  also  differs,  as  instead  of  bringing  in  the  four  right  ef¬ 
forts,  the  four  establishings  of  mindfulness  and  the  four  absorptions,  in  each 
case  it  rather  lists  various  terms  that  are  near  synonyms  to  effort,  mindfulness 
and  concentration  respectively;  cf.  also  the  discussion  below. 
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"What  is  reckoned  right  knowledge?  A  monk  knows  that 
his  mind  has  been  liberated  from  sensuality  ...  from  ill  will  ... 
from  delusion.  This  is  reckoned  right  knowledge. 

"The  one  in  training  ( sekha )  is  endowed  with  eight  factors, 
the  arahant,  who  has  destroyed  the  influxes,  is  endowed  with 
ten  factors. 

34. 35  "What  are  the  eight  factors  with  which  the  one  in 
training  is  endowed?  The  right  view  of  one  in  training  ...  {up 
to)  ...  the  right  concentration  of  one  in  training.  These  are  the 
eight  factors  with  which  the  one  in  training  is  endowed. 

"What  are  the  ten  factors  with  which  the  arahant,  who  has 
destroyed  the  influxes,  is  endowed?  The  right  view  of  one  be¬ 
yond  training  ...  {up  to)  ...  the  right  knowledge  of  one  beyond 
training.  These  are  reckoned  the  ten  factors  with  which  the 
arahant,  who  has  destroyed  the  influxes,  is  endowed. 

35.  "Why?  One  who  has  right  view  abandons  wrong  view, 
[whereby]  the  innumerable  evil  and  unwholesome  states  that 
arise  because  of  wrong  view  are  also  abandoned  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  wholesome  states  that  arise  because  of  right  view  are 
developed  and  brought  to  perfection  ...  {up  to)  ...  one  who  has 
right  knowledge  abandons  wrong  knowledge,  [whereby]  the 
innumerable  evil  and  unwholesome  states  that  arise  because  of 
wrong  knowledge  are  also  abandoned,  and  the  innumerable 


35  [39]  jjle  distinction  between  the  path  of  the  disciple  in  higher  training  and  the 
arahant  is  also  found  in  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  76,7,  where  it  forms  the  conclusion 
to  the  exposition  of  the  sequential  build-up  of  the  path-factors  and  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  listing  of  the  respective  eight  or  ten  path-factors.  The  distinction 
between  the  paths  of  the  disciple  in  higher  training  and  of  the  arahant  occurs  a 
little  later  in  D  4094  nyu  46b4  or  Q  5595  thu  86b  1,  where  the  sequential  build¬ 
up  of  the  path-factors  is  first  followed  by  indicating  that  in  this  way  the  noble 
disciple  is  able  to  eradicate  the  three  root  defilements  and  attain  liberation;  cf. 
above  note  19. 
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wholesome  states  that  arise  because  of  right  knowledge  are 
developed  and  brought  to  perfection.36  [68]  [736c] 

36.  "[Together]  these  are  twenty  wholesome  types  and 
twenty  unwholesome  types.  Hence  this  is  reckoned  the  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  great  forty  types,37  which  sets  rolling  the  wheel  of 
Brahma  and  which  cannot  be  stopped  or  contradicted  by  any 
recluse  or  brahmin,  god,  Mara  or  Brahma,  or  by  anyone  else  in 
the  world. 

37.  "If  there  is  a  recluse  or  brahmin  [trying  to  stop  or  con¬ 
tradict]  the  teaching  on  the  great  forty  types  proclaimed  by  me, 
which  sets  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma  and  which  cannot  be 
stopped  or  contradicted  by  any  recluse  or  brahmin,  god,  Mara 
or  Brahma,  or  by  anyone  else  in  the  world,  then  this  [recluse 
or  brahmin]  will  incur  ten  types  of  rebuke  in  accordance  with 
the  Dharma.  What  are  the  ten? 

"If  he  censures  right  view  and  commends  wrong  view,  then 
he  is  supporting  and  commending  those  recluses  and  brahmins 
who  have  wrong  view.  If  there  is  a  recluse  or  brahmin  [trying 
to  stop  or  contradict]  the  teaching  on  the  great  forty  types  pro¬ 
claimed  by  me,  which  sets  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma  and 
which  cannot  be  stopped  or  contradicted  by  any  recluse  or  brah¬ 
min,  god,  Mara  or  Brahma,  or  by  anyone  else  in  the  world,  then 


36  [40]  jjje  iisting  0f  the  ten  path-factors  of  an  arahant  in  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  76,7 
differs  in  so  far  as  here  right  knowledge  is  the  ninth  factor,  whereas  right 
liberation  takes  the  tenth  and  last  position.  D  4094  nyu  47al  or  Q  5595  thu 
86b6  agrees  with  MA  189  on  having  as  its  last  item  the  right  knowledge  of 
one  who  is  beyond  training,  mi  slob  pa  ’i  yang  dag  pa  ’i  shes  pa.  On  the  po¬ 
sitioning  of  right  knowledge  in  the  Pali  discourses  cf.  Bucknell  1986:  6f. 

37  [411  MA  189  at  T  I  736c2  actually  reads  E3  |'7g£do-  In  the  next  instance  of 
this  expression  at  T  I  736c4,  however,  a  variant  reading  changes  the  sequence 
of  the  last  two  characters  to  bb/£-  Since  this  fits  the  context  better.  I  adopt  this 
reading  for  all  instances  of  this  expression. 
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this  is  the  first  type  of  rebuke  he  will  incur  in  accordance  with 
the  Dharma. 

"If  he  censures  ...  {up  to)  ...  right  knowledge  and  commends 
wrong  knowledge,  then  he  is  supporting  and  commending 
those  recluses  and  brahmins  who  have  wrong  knowledge.  If 
there  is  a  recluse  or  brahmin  [trying  to  stop  or  contradict]  the 
teaching  on  the  great  forty  types  proclaimed  by  me,  which  sets 
rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma  and  which  cannot  be  stopped  or 
contradicted  by  any  recluse  or  brahmin,  god,  Mara  or  Brahma, 
or  by  anyone  else  in  the  world,  then  this  is  the  tenth  type  of  re¬ 
buke  he  will  incur  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma. 

"If  there  is  a  recluse  or  brahmin  [trying  to  stop  or  contra¬ 
dict]  the  teaching  on  the  great  forty  types  proclaimed  by  me, 
which  sets  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma  and  which  cannot  be 
stopped  or  contradicted  by  any  recluse  or  brahmin,  god,  Mara 
or  Brahma,  or  by  anyone  else  in  the  world,  then  these  are  the 
ten  types  of  rebuke  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma  [that  he 
will  incur] . 

38.  "If  there  are  still  other  recluses  and  brahmins,  who 
adopt  [the  practice]  of  squatting  and  proclaim  [the  practice]  of 
squatting,  who  are  nihilists  and  proclaim  nihilism,38  [69]  who 
deny  causality,  deny  action  and  deny  karma,  who  think  that 

38  [42]  jyjN  at  jyjjsj  jjj  7g  J3  refers  to  these  nihilists  as  okkald  vassa-bhaii- 
iia  (Ce  and  Se  read  ukkala,  Be  notes  the  variant  reading  vaya-bhanna).  The 
commentary,  Ps  IV  136,4,  explains  that  Vassa  and  Bhanna  are  the  proper 
names  of  two  individuals  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Okkala.  The 
ukkala-vassa-bhanna  as  proponents  of  a  doctrine  of  non-action  recur  in  SN 
22.62  at  SN  III  73,3  and  in  AN  4.30  at  AN  II  31,21;  cf.  also  Kv  141,28.  Bareau 
1981:  3  comments  that  MA  189  does  not  make  an  "allusion  to  the  Ukkalas", 
but  Meisig  1987:  245  note  93  and  99  explains  that  the  reference  to  "squatting" 
(Skt.  utkutaka)  and  to  what  is  "cut  off  and  destroyed"  (Skt.  vyaya-bhinna ) 
could  be  due  to  the  translator  not  recognizing  these  as  proper  names  and  in¬ 
stead  rendering  them  as  activities. 
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whatever  is  done  and  designated  as  good  or  evil  will  be  cut  off 
and  destroyed  then  and  there,  even  they  are  afraid  of  and  are 
worried  about  censuring  the  teaching  on  the  great  forty  types 
proclaimed  by  me,  which  sets  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma  and 
which  cannot  be  stopped  or  contradicted  by  any  recluse  or 
brahmin,  god,  Mara  or  Brahma,  or  by  anyone  else  in  the 
world." 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  monks,  having  listened  to 
what  the  Buddha  said,  were  delighted  and  received  it  respect¬ 
fully. 

Study  (1) 

On  surveying  the  variations  found  between  the  three  versions 
of  the  present  discourse,  it  is  remarkable  that  on  several  occasions 
the  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva's  compendium  preserved 
in  Tibetan  agrees  with  the  Pali  version  when  the  latter  differs  from 
the  Chinese.  In  this  way  the  Mulasarvastivada  version  preserved 
in  Tibetan  shows  a  number  of  affinities  with  the  Theravada  ver¬ 
sion  in  cases  where  what  with  high  probability  represents  a  Chi¬ 
nese  rendering  from  the  Sarvastivada  tradition  differs. 

For  example,  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  agree  regarding  the 
title  "The  Great  Forty",  against  the  title  of  the  Chinese  discourse 
as  the  "The  Noble  Path".  They  also  agree  in  positioning  the  se¬ 
quential  build-up  of  the  path-factors  after  these  factors  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  detailed  exposition,  whereas  the  Chinese  version  trans¬ 
lated  above  adopts  the  opposite  sequence.  The  Pali  and  Tibetan 
versions  again  concord  that  the  existence  of  spontaneously  arisen 
beings  is  an  aspect  of  right  or  wrong  view,  whereas  this  is  absent 
from  the  corresponding  Chinese  description. 

This  goes  to  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  final  word  on  the 
relationship  between  the  Mulasarvastivada  and  the  Sarvastivada 
traditions,  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  versions  of  the  present  dis- 
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course  do  stem  from  two  to  some  degree  independent  lines  of 
transmission.  For  them  to  nevertheless  agree  in  not  having  any 
exposition  of  the  supramundane  path-factors  provides  strong  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  Mahacattansaka-sutta. 

As  already  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  the  present  chapter,  the 
treatment  of  the  supramundane  path-factors  does  not  seem  to  be 
necessary  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  central  topic  of  the  discourse, 
[70]  the  same  treatment  shows  distinct  Abhidharmic  characteris¬ 
tics  and  vocabulary,  and  it  is  absent  from  both  parallels.  This 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  description  of  the  supramundane 
path-factors  is  a  later  addition  to  the  Pali  discourse. 

Such  a  conclusion  does  not  entail  a  dismissal  of  the  reliability 
of  the  Pali  version  as  a  whole,  as  in  other  respects  the  Mahacatta¬ 
nsaka-sutta  appears  to  be  closer  to  what  probably  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  exposition  than  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts.  This  can 
be  seen  in  the  part  of  the  Chinese  parallel  translated  above  that 
sets  in  after  the  definition  of  right  and  wrong  livelihood  (after 
paragraph  33  in  the  translation  above).  Up  to  this  point,  in  all  ver¬ 
sions  right  concentration  has  been  defined  as  one -pointedness  of 
the  mind  endowed  with  the  other  seven  path-factors,  while  right 
effort  and  right  mindfulness  have  been  explained  to  be  the  effort 
and  the  mindfulness  required  for  establishing  the  right  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  other  path-factors.  Hence  it  would  be  redundant  to  ex¬ 
pound  these  path-factors  once  more.  Yet,  this  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions. 

In  the  Chinese  discourse,  this  takes  place  by  way  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  definitions  of  right  effort,  right  mindfulness  and  right  con¬ 
centration,  which  describe  the  four  right  efforts,  the  four  estab- 
lishings  of  mindfulness  and  the  four  absorptions.  The  Chinese 
account  then  continues  by  also  defining  right  liberation  and  right 
knowledge. 

The  last  two  are  not  taken  up  in  the  Tibetan  account  at  all, 
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which  also  differs  in  the  way  it  defines  right  effort,  right  mindful¬ 
ness  and  right  concentration.  Instead  of  the  standard  definitions 
found  in  the  Chinese  discourse,  the  Tibetan  version  describes 
these  three  path  factors  with  the  help  of  a  series  of  near  syno¬ 
nyms.39  The  passage  in  question  reads: 

"What  is  right  effort?  Endeavouring  with  aspiration,  not 
procrastinating,  surpassing  exertion,  abandoning,  endeavour¬ 
ing,  non  discouragement,  not  becoming  easily  satisfied  -  this 
is  reckoned  right  effort. 

"What  is  right  mindfulness?  Whatever  mindfulness,  rec¬ 
ollection,  various  instances  of  mindfulness,  non-forgetful 
mindfulness,  absence  of  forgetfulness,  non-delusion,  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  non-deluded  qualities,  sustained  noting  ( abhilapa - 
nata)  of  the  mind411  -  this  is  reckoned  right  mindfulness.  [71] 

"What  is  right  concentration?  Whatever  calm  dwelling  of 
the  mind,  complete  still  abiding,  manifest  still  abiding,  essen¬ 
tial  still  abiding,  non-distraction,  right  collectedness,  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  concentration,  one-pointedness  of  the  mind  -  this  is 
reckoned  right  concentration." 

This  rather  substantial  difference  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
in  this  case  additions  have  taken  place  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
versions.  In  fact,  whereas  in  regard  to  the  earlier  path-factors  all 
versions  invariably  conclude  each  case  by  highlighting  the  co¬ 
operative  activity  of  right  view,  right  effort  and  right  mindfulness, 


39  1471  D  4094  nyu  46a5  or  Q  5595  thu  86a2. 

40  I48!  j)  4094  nyu  46a7  or  Q  5595  thu  86a4:  sems  kvi  mngon  par  brjod pa;  where 
mngon  par  brjod  pa  would  correspond  to  abhilapanata ;  cf.  Edgerton  1953/ 
1998:  56  s.v.  abhilapanata  and  entry  no.  2795  in  the  Mahavyutpatti,  Sakaki 
1926:  201.  On  the  significance  of  abhilapanata  cf.  also  the  discussion  in  Cox 
1992/1993:  79-82  and  Gethin  1992:  39f. 
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such  an  indication  is  absent  from  their  exposition  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  path-factors.  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  also  do 
not  provide  a  contrast  to  wrong  manifestations  of  these  path- 
factors.  This  makes  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  additional  treatment 
of  these  path-factors  was  added  during  the  process  of  oral  trans¬ 
mission.41 

In  sum,  it  seems  that  the  treatment  of  the  path  in  the  present 
discourse  has  been  expanded  in  different  ways  in  each  of  the  three 
versions  during  the  prolonged  period  of  transmission,  as  follows: 
Addition  of  the  standard  expositions  of  the  path-factors  right 
effort,  right  mindfulness,  right  concentration,  right  liberation 
and  right  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  version. 
Addition  of  expositions  of  the  path-factors  right  effort,  right 
mindfulness  and  right  concentration  by  listing  synonyms  in 
the  case  of  the  Tibetan  version. 

Division  of  the  right  path-factors  into  two  types  and  addition 
of  a  supramundane  path-factor  to  the  descriptions  of  right 
view,  right  intention,  right  speech,  right  action  and  right  live¬ 
lihood  in  the  case  of  the  Pali  version. 

While  the  Chinese  version's  apparent  addition  of  expositions 
of  path-factors  like  right  effort,  right  mindfulness  or  right  concen¬ 
tration  can  be  seen  to  draw  on  standard  descriptions  of  the  path- 
factors  found  elsewhere  in  the  discourses,  with  the  Tibetan  ver- 


4i  [49]  ££  ajso  ]yjejsjg  1987-  230.  In  fact,  whereas  the  earlier  part  of  MA  189  at  T 
I  735c3  is  concerned  with  a  definition  of  "noble  right  concentration",  HiEaE, 
just  as  its  counterpart  MN  117  at  MN  III  71,16:  ariyo  sammasamadhi,  the  pre¬ 
sent  section  in  MA  189  at  T  I  736bl6  speaks  merely  of  "right  concentration", 
jEa£,  a  change  of  terminology  that  supports  the  impression  that  this  part  of 
the  discourse  may  be  a  later  expansion  or  addition.  The  Tibetan  version,  how¬ 
ever,  speaks  from  the  outset  only  of  "right  concentration",  without  further 
qualifying  it  as  "noble";  cf.  D  4094  nyu  44a2  or  Q  5595  thu  83b  1 :  yang  dag 
pa  ’i  ting  nge  ’dzin. 
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sion's  exposition  of  the  same  path-factors  already  a  slightly  more 
Abhidharmic  nuance  comes  to  the  fore,  [72]  as  each  of  these  path- 
factors  is  glossed  with  the  help  of  a  long  series  of  near  synonyms. 
Although  listings  of  near  synonyms  is  a  feature  of  oral  transmis¬ 
sion  widely  attested  to  in  the  early  discourses,42  when  taken  to 
such  lengths  it  becomes  more  characteristic  of  Abhidharma  litera¬ 
ture.43  The  Tibetan  treatment  is  at  the  same  time  an  instance  of 
the  above-mentioned  tendency  to  describe  path-factors  not  in 
terms  of  what  they  perform,  but  in  terms  of  what  is  performing 
them,  that  is,  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who  develops  them.44 

With  the  Pali  version,  then,  this  tendency  towards  Abhidharma 
influence  manifests  by  integrating  an  exposition  whose  philoso¬ 
phical  and  philological  aspects  clearly  reflect  Abhidharmic  thought. 

Notably,  the  Theravada  tradition  does  not  stand  alone  in  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  distinction  between  mundane  and  supramundane  path- 
factors  in  its  discourse  collections.  A  somewhat  similar  exposition 
can  be  found  twice  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  a  collection  probably 
representing  the  Mulasarvastivada  tradition.43  In  what  follows,  1 


42  1501  Cf.,  e.g.,  von  Simson  1965:  32f,  41-55,  von  Hinuber  1994  and  Allon  1997: 
191-272. 

43 1511  Cf.  also  Meisig  1987:  227. 

44  [52]  Another  example  of  the  same  pattern  can  be  found  in  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  parallel  to  the  Saccavibhanga-sutta ,  where  the  Pali  version  has  the  stan¬ 
dard  description  of  the  path-factors  in  terms  of  what  they  perform.  MN  141  at 
MN  III  251,12,  whereas  MA  31  at  T  I  469al5  describes  which  set  of  mental 
qualities  fulfils  the  function  of  a  particular  path-factor  at  the  time  of  attending 
to  dukkha,  to  its  arising,  to  its  cessation  and  to  the  path;  a  mode  of  presenta¬ 
tion  found  similarly  in  another  parallel  preserved  as  an  individual  translation, 
T  32  at  T  I  816al7  (a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  just  lists  the  path-fac¬ 
tors  without  explaining  them;  cf.  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643b23,  translated  in  Anala- 
yo  2006:  148). 

45  1531  Cf.,  e.g..  Lit  1963:  242,  Waldschmidt  1980:  136,  Mayeda  1985:  99,  Eno- 
moto  1986:  23,  Schmithausen  1987:  306,  Choong  2000:  6  note  18,  Hiraoka 
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first  translate  the  two  discourses  from  the  Samyukta-dgama,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  briefly  examining  their  significance  in  relation  to  the 
present  topic. 

Translation  (2) 

[Discourse  on  Right  and  Wrong]46 

Thus  have  1  heard:47  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  SavatthI  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park.  At  that  time 
the  Blessed  One  told  the  monks  ...  (as  said  above,  with  these 
differences ):48 

"What  is  right  view?  Right  view  is  of  two  types:  There  is 
right  view  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasping,  that 
turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination;  and  there  is  right 
view  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  influxes,  without 
grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the 
transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  view  that  is  [mundane],  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  [that  turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination? 
If  one  has  the  view  that  there  is  [efficacy]  in  giving,  there  is 


2000,  Harrison  2002:  1,  Oberlies  2003:  64,  Bucknell  2006:  685  and  Glass 
2010. 

46  Adopting  the  title  suggested  in  Akanuma  1929/1990:  75. 

47 1541  The  translated  text  is  SA  785  at  T  II  203al9  to  204al5;  a  small  section  of  a 
parallel  to  SA  785  has  been  preserved  in  Uighur,  cf.  fragment  G  a6-7  in  Ku- 
dara  1983:  302. 

48  [55]  remar(,  refers  to  the  preceding  discourse,  SA  784  at  T  II  203al,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Buddha  delivered  a  teaching  to  the  monks  that  begins  by 
highlighting  the  basic  contrast  between  what  is  "wrong"  (5f[5)  and  what  is 
"right"  (IE),  followed  by  a  detailed  exposition  of  what  is  right  by  way  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  eight  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path.  This  description  corre¬ 
sponds  to  what  the  present  discourse  presents  under  the  heading  of  being 
"worldly"  and  "with  influxes",  etc. 
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[efficacy]  in  what  is  spoken  ...  (up  to)49  ...  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  arahants  in  this  world  who  will  not  experience  a  fur¬ 
ther  existence  [73]  -  this  is  called  right  view  in  this  world  that 
is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasping,  [that  turns]  towards 
[rebirth  in]  a  good  destination. 

"What  is  right  view  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without 
influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and 
turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha ?  This  is  reckoned 
to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to  dukkha  as  duk¬ 
kha,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessation  ...  and  to 
the  path  as  path,  [with  a  mind  that]  in  the  absence  of  influxes 
gives  attention  that  is  conjoined  to  the  Dharma  [by  way  of] 
investigation,  discrimination,  inquiry,  realization,  wisdom, 
awakening  and  contemplative  examination  -  [203b]  this  is 
called  right  view  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  in¬ 
fluxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and 
turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  intention?  Right  intention  is  of  two  types: 
There  is  right  intention  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 


49  [56]  j-ujj  (jescrjptjon  0f  right  view,  to  be  supplemented  from  SA  784  at  T  II 
203a5,  would  be:  "there  is  [efficacy]  in  giving,  there  is  [efficacy]  in  what  is 
spoken,  there  is  [efficacy]  in  offerings,  there  is  wholesome  conduct,  there  is 
evil  conduct,  there  is  result  of  wholesome  and  evil  conduct,  there  is  this  world, 
there  is  another  world,  there  is  [an  obligation  towards  one's]  father  and  mother, 
there  are  [spontaneously]  arisen  beings,  there  are  arahants  who  have  well  at¬ 
tained  and  have  progressed  well,  who  by  their  own  knowledge  fully  dwell 
having  realized  this  world  and  the  other  world,  knowing  by  themselves  that 
'for  me  birth  has  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established,  what 
had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a  further  exis¬ 
tence'".  My  rendering  of  the  slightly  ambivalent  expression  'H  lrt!.  4-'  4-~  at  T  II 
203a7,  literally  "there  are  living  beings  being  born",  as  "there  are  [spontane¬ 
ously]  arisen  beings",  is  inspired  by  the  Tibetan  parallel,  D  4094  ju  206a5  or 
Q  5595  tu  235a7,  which  reads:  sems  can  rdzus  te  byung  ba  yod  do. 
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grasping,  [that  turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination; 
and  there  is  right  intention  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  with¬ 
out  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha 
and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  intention  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  [that  turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination? 
This  is  reckoned  to  be  right  intention  [by  way  of]  thoughts  of 
renunciation,  thoughts  of  non-ill  will,  thoughts  of  non-harming 
-  this  is  called  right  intention  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes, 
with  grasping,  [that  turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destina¬ 
tion. 

"What  is  right  intention  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  with¬ 
out  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha 
and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha ?  This  is  reck¬ 
oned  to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to  dukkha  as 
dukkha,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessation  ...  and 
to  the  path  as  path,  [with  a  mind  that]  in  the  absence  of  in¬ 
fluxes  gives  attention  that  is  conjoined  to  mental  states  [by 
way  of]  discrimination,  self-determination,  understanding,  re¬ 
peated  inclination  and  resolution  -  this  is  called  right  intention 
that  is  noble,  [74]  supramundane,  without  influxes,  without 
grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the 
transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  speech?  Right  speech  is  of  two  types:  There 
is  right  speech  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasping, 
[that  turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination;  and  there  is 
right  speech  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  influxes, 
without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  to¬ 
wards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. 

What  is  right  speech  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  [that  turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination? 
This  is  reckoned  to  be  right  speech  [by  way  of]  abstaining 
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from  false  speech,  from  divisive  speech,  from  harsh  speech 
and  from  frivolous  speech  -  this  is  called  right  speech  that  is 
mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasping,  [that  turns]  towards 
[rebirth  in]  a  good  destination. 

"What  is  right  speech  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without 
influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and 
turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha ?  This  is  reckoned 
to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to  dukkha  as  duk¬ 
kha ,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessation  ...  and  to 
the  path  as  path,  [having]  gotten  rid  of  desire  [related  to]  wrong 
livelihood,50  [with  a  mind  that]  in  the  absence  of  influxes  ab¬ 
stains  from  the  four  evil  verbal  activities  and  from  any  other 
evil  verbal  activities,  removes  them  and  detaches  from  them, 
he  strongly  guards  himself  against  them  and  keeps  himself 
back  so  as  to  not  transgress,  does  not  go  beyond  the  proper 
time  and  bewares  of  not  overstepping  bounds  -  this  is  called 
right  speech  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  influxes, 
without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  to¬ 
wards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  action?  Right  action  is  of  two  types:  There  is 
right  action  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasping,  [that 
turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination;  and  there  is  right 
action  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  influxes,  without 
grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the 
transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  action  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination? 
This  is  reckoned  to  be  abstention  from  killing,  [75]  from  steal¬ 
ing  and  from  sexual  misconduct  -  this  is  called  right  action 
that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasping,  that  turns  to- 


50  [57]  Here  and  below  I  adopt  the  variant  ;j|  instead  of 
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wards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination. 

"What  is  right  action  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without 
influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and 
turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkhal  This  is  reckoned 
to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to  dukkha  as  duk¬ 
kha,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessation  ...  and  to 
the  path  as  path,  [having]  gotten  rid  of  desire  [related  to]  wrong 
livelihood,  with  a  mind  that  in  the  absence  of  influxes  does  not 
delight  in  or  attach  to  the  three  evil  bodily  activities  or  to  any 
other  of  the  number  of  evil  bodily  activities,  [203c]  he  strongly 
guards  himself  against  them  and  keeps  himself  back  so  as  to 
not  transgress,  does  not  go  beyond  the  proper  time  and  be¬ 
wares  of  not  overstepping  bounds  -  this  is  called  right  action 
that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  influxes,  without  grasp¬ 
ing,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the  tran¬ 
scendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  livelihood?  Right  livelihood  is  of  two  types: 
There  is  right  livelihood  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination; 
and  there  is  right  livelihood  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  with¬ 
out  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha 
and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. 

What  is  right  livelihood  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes, 
with  grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destina¬ 
tion?  This  is  reckoned  to  be  seeking  in  accordance  with  the 
Dharma  for  robes  and  food,  for  bedding  and  for  medication  in 
conformity  with  one's  disease,  not  [seeking  for  these]  against 
the  Dharma  -  this  is  called  right  livelihood  that  is  mundane, 
with  influxes,  with  grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a 
good  destination. 

"What  is  right  livelihood  that  is  noble,  supramundane, 
without  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  duk- 
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khci  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkhal  This  is 
reckoned  to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to  duk- 
kha  as  dukkha,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessation 
...  and  to  the  path  as  path,  [with  a  mind  that]  in  the  absence  of 
influxes  does  not  delight  in  or  attach  to  any  wrong  livelihood, 
he  strongly  guards  himself  against  it  and  keeps  himself  back 
so  as  to  not  transgress,  [76]  does  not  go  beyond  the  proper 
time  and  bewares  of  not  overstepping  bounds  -  this  is  called 
right  livelihood  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  influxes, 
without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  to¬ 
wards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  effort?  Right  effort  is  of  two  types:  There  is 
right  effort  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasping,  that 
turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination;  and  there  is  right 
effort  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  influxes,  without 
grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the 
transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  effort  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination? 
This  is  reckoned  to  be  energetic  desire,  putting  forth  surpass¬ 
ing  exertion,  being  firmly  established  in  it,  being  able  to 
arouse  it,  with  mental  states  that  take  hold  of  energy  con¬ 
stantly,  without  remission  -  this  is  called  right  effort  that  is 
mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasping,  that  turns  towards  [re¬ 
birth  in]  a  good  destination. 

"What  is  right  effort  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without 
influxes,  without  grasping,  that  [rightly]  eradicates  dukkha  and 
turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkhal  This  is  reckoned 
to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to  dukkha  as  duk¬ 
kha,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessation  ...  and  to 
the  path  as  path,  [with  a  mind  that]  in  the  absence  of  influxes 
has  recollective  mindfulness  conjoined  to  mental  states  [by 
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way  of]  energetic  desire  and  effort,  putting  forth  surpassing 
diligence,  being  established  in  it  firmly,  able  to  arouse  energy, 
with  mental  states  that  take  hold  of  [energy]  constantly,  with¬ 
out  remission  -  this  is  called  right  effort  that  is  noble,  supra- 
mundane,  without  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  [rightly] 
eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  duk- 
kha. 

"What  is  right  mindfulness?  Right  mindfulness  is  of  two 
types:  There  is  right  mindfulness  that  is  mundane,  with  in¬ 
fluxes,  with  grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good 
destination;  and  there  is  right  mindfulness  that  is  noble,  supra- 
mundane,  without  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly 
eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  duk¬ 
kha.  [77] 

"What  is  right  mindfulness  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes, 
with  grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destina¬ 
tion?  This  is  mindfulness  that  is  in  conformity  with  being 
mindful,  with  repeated  mindfulness,  with  recollective  mindful¬ 
ness  that  is  without  forgetfulness,51  that  is  not  vain  -  this  is 
called  right  mindfulness  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination. 
[204a] 

"What  is  right  mindfulness  that  is  noble,  supramundane, 
without  influxes,  without  grasping,  [that  rightly  eradicates 
dukkha ]  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha ?  This 
is  reckoned  to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to 
dukkha  as  dukkha,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessa¬ 
tion  ...  and  to  the  path  as  path,  [with  a  mind  that]  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  influxes  gives  attention  that  is  conjoined  to  that  [type 
of]  mindfulness  that  is  in  conformity  with  being  mindful,  with 


5i  [58]  Adopts  the  variant  inf,  instead  of 
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repeated  mindfulness,  with  recollective  mindfulness  that  is 
without  forgetfulness,  that  is  not  vain  -  this  is  called  right 
mindfulness  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  influxes, 
without  grasping,  [that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha ]  and  turns  to¬ 
wards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  concentration?  Right  concentration  is  of  two 
types:  There  is  right  concentration  that  is  mundane,  with  in¬ 
fluxes,  with  grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  inj  a  good 
destination;  and  there  is  right  concentration  that  is  noble,  su¬ 
pramundane,  without  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly 
eradicates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  duk¬ 
kha. 

"What  is  right  concentration  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes, 
with  grasping,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destina¬ 
tion?  This  is  [when]  the  mind  is  settled  without  disturbance, 
imperturbable,  having  taken  hold  of  quietude  and  tranquillity, 
being  concentrated  and  with  a  unified  mind  -  this  is  called 
right  concentration  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasp¬ 
ing,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination. 

"What  is  right  concentration  that  is  noble,  supramundane, 
without  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  duk¬ 
kha  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha ?  This  is 
reckoned  to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to  duk¬ 
kha  as  dukkha,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessation 
...  and  to  the  path  as  path,  [with  a  mind  that]  in  the  absence  of 
influxes  gives  attention  that  is  conjoined  to  mental  states  that 
are  settled  without  disturbance,  [78]  without  loss,  having  taken 
hold  of  tranquillity,  being  concentrated  and  with  a  unified  mind 
-  this  is  called  right  concentration  that  is  noble,  supramundane, 
without  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  duk¬ 
kha  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. " 

When  the  Buddha  had  spoken  this  discourse,  the  monks, 
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having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were  delighted  and 
received  it  respectfully. 

[Discourse  to  Janussoni]52 

Thus  have  1  heard.53  At  one  time,  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  SavatthI  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park.  At  that  time, 
the  brahmin  Janussoni  approached  the  Buddha.  Having  paid 
respect  with  his  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  exchanged  friendly 
greetings  with  the  Blessed  One  and  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one 
side,  he  asked  the  Buddha:  "Gotama,  regarding  the  so-called 
right  view,  what  is  such  right  view?" 

The  Buddha  told  the  brahmin:  "Right  view  is  of  two  types: 
There  is  right  view  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with  grasp¬ 
ing,  that  turns  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination;  and 
there  is  right  view  that  is  noble,  supramundane,  without  in¬ 
fluxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  dukkha  and 
turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha. 

"What  is  right  view  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  [that  turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination? 
If  one  has  the  view  that  there  is  [efficacy]  in  giving,  there  is 
[efficacy]  in  what  is  spoken,  there  is  [efficacy]  in  offerings  ... 
(up  to)54  ...  [there  are  arahants  who]  know  by  themselves  that 
there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  further  existence  -  brahmin, 
this  is  called  right  view  that  is  mundane,  with  influxes,  with 
grasping,  [that  turns]  towards  [rebirth  in]  a  good  destination. 

"Brahmin,  what  is  right  view  that  is  noble,  supramundane, 
without  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradicates  duk- 

52  Adopting  the  title  suggested  in  Akanuma  1929/1990:  75. 

53  [59]  The  translated  discourse  is  SA  789  at  T  II  204cl4  to  205a2. 

54  [60]  pjere>  too,  ^  [u|]  description  of  right  view  should  be  supplemented  from 
SA  784  at  T  II  203a5;  cf.  above  note  49. 
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khci  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkhal  This  is 
reckoned  to  be  [when]  a  noble  disciple  gives  attention  to  duk- 
kha  as  dukkha,  gives  attention  to  its  arising  ...  to  its  cessation 
...  and  to  the  path  as  path,  [79]  [with  a  mind  that]  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  influxes  gives  attention  that  is  conjoined  to  the  Dhar- 
ma  [by  way  of]  investigation,  discrimination,  inquiry,  reali¬ 
zation,  skilful  and  intelligent  wisdom  and  contemplative  ex¬ 
amination  -  this  is  called  right  view  that  is  noble,  supramun- 
dane,  without  influxes,  without  grasping,  that  rightly  eradi¬ 
cates  dukkha  and  turns  towards  the  transcendence  of  dukkha.” 

When  the  Buddha  had  spoken  this  discourse,  the  brahmin 
Janussoni,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  was  de¬ 
lighted.  Being  delighted  he  got  up  from  his  seat  and  left. 
[205a] 

(As  for  right  view,  so  too  for  right  intention,  right  speech, 
right  action,  right  livelihood,  right  effort,  right  mindfulness 
and  right  concentration  -  for  each  a  discourse  should  be 
spoken  as  above ).55 

Study  (2) 

The  presentation  in  the  Samyukta-dgama  discourses  translated 
above  distinguishes  the  eight  path-factors  into  worldly  and  supra- 
mundane  manifestations.  The  description  of  the  first  five  supra- 
mundane  path-factors  in  the  Samyukta-dgama  is  similar  to  the 
corresponding  sections  in  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta.  Unlike  the 
Mahacattarisaka-sutta,  the  Samyukta-dgama  discourses  only  take 
up  right  path-factors  in  their  worldly  and  supramundane  manifes¬ 
tations,  without  covering  wrong  manifestations  of  the  path-fac¬ 
tors.  The  Samyukta-dgama  discourses  also  do  not  take  up  the  role 


55  [611  Indications  of  this  type,  as  in  the  present  instance  in  SA  789  at  T  II  205al, 
are  a  recurrent  feature  of  the  Samyukta-dgama. 
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of  right  view,  right  effort  and  right  mindfulness  in  relation  to  each 
path-factor.  These  differences  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it 
safe  to  conclude  that  these  Samyukta-agama  discourses  are  not 
parallels  to  the  Mahacattarlsaka-sutta. 

The  Buddha's  interlocutor  in  the  second  of  the  two  above 
translated  Samyukta-agama  discourses,  the  brahmin  Janussoni, 
also  features  as  the  audience  to  a  discourse  on  the  twenty-two 
faculties  (; indriya )  preserved  in  Samathadeva's  compendium  of 
discourse  quotations  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya.56  No  version 
of  this  discourse  is  known  from  the  canonical  collections,  though 
quotations  from  it  occur  in  later  works.  Regarding  the  contents  of 
its  presentation,  in  the  Pali  canon  a  listing  of  twenty-two  faculties 
is  not  found  in  the  discourses,  but  only  in  the  Abhidharma.57 

In  his  detailed  study  of  this  discourse,  [80]  Skilling  (2012: 
429)  observes  that  this  "text  might  be  a  product  of  the  interaction 
of  Sutra  and  Abhidharma  -  the  tendencies  of  the  latter  set  in  the 
format  of  the  former  ...  Can  we  envisage  a  stage  when  the  Abhi¬ 
dharma  as  a  self-conscious  enterprise  had  not  yet  arisen  or  gained 
canonical  status?  At  this  stage  -  the  beginnings  of  Abhidharmic 
systematization  -  the  natural  format  for  reformulated  material 
was  that  of  the  sutra,  and  the  natural  place  was  the  Sutrapitaka  - 
where  else  to  place  it?" 


56  [62]  D  4Q94  ju  50bg  or  q  g595  tu  4?a2 

57  [63]  e  g ^  vibh  122,1  begins  its  abhidhammabhajaniya  on  the  faculties  by 

listing  the  twenty-two,  followed  by  explaining  them  one  by  one.  Notably,  this 
topic  does  not  have  a  corresponding  suttantabhajaniya,  perhaps  reflecting  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  assembling  of  these  diverse  faculties  under  a  single  head¬ 
ing  would  be  the  result  of  Abhidharmic  systematization,  the  faculties  that  make 
up  this  list  are  already  found  in  separate  discourses;  cf.  also  Vibh-a  125,21. 
That  is,  with  the  whole  set  being  covered  in  the  abhidhammabhajaniya ,  there 
would  have  been  no  material  for  compiling  a  suttantabhajaniya.  For  further 
occurrences  of  the  whole  set  in  other  works  cf.  Skilling  2012. 
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In  a  similar  vein,  Thomas  (1933/2004:  160)  comments  that  "in 
the  sense  of  a  method  ...  Abhidhamma  is  no  doubt  much  older  than 
the  existing  works  of  that  name",  as  several  discourses  "seem  to 
imply  that  the  method  was  already  in  existence  when  those  suttas 
were  revised". 

According  to  Hirakawa  (1993/1998:  127), "even  before  the 
contents  of  the  Sutra-pitaka  had  been  finalized,  the  Buddha's  dis¬ 
ciples  were  analyzing  his  teachings  with  methods  similar  to  those 
employed  later  in  [the]  abhidharma.  These  early  analyses  were 
often  incorporated  into  [the]  sutras.  After  the  Sutra-pitaka  had 
been  established  and  its  contents  determined,  abhidharma  inves¬ 
tigations  were  considered  to  be  a  separate  branch  of  literature  ... 
[and]  were  later  compiled  into  a  collection  called  the  Abhidhar- 
ma-pitaka." 

Similar  considerations  would  apply  to  the  present  instance,  in 
that  the  explanations  given  to  Janussoni  on  right  view,  etc.,  from 
a  two-fold  viewpoint  seem  to  testify  to  this  very  tendency  of 
Abhidharmic  thought,  expressed  in  the  format  of  a  set  of  short 
discourses,  which  then  recur  as  an  integrated  discourse  given  to 
the  monks  in  the  same  Samyukta-agama. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  Samyukta-agama  discourses  with 
high  probability  stem  from  the  Mulasarvastivada  tradition,  like 
the  Tibetan  parallel  to  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta,  which  was 
translated  several  centuries  after  the  Samyukta-agama  was  ren¬ 
dered  into  Chinese.58  This  further  strengthens  the  testimony  of  the 


58  I64!  While  the  translation  of  the  Samyukta-agama  began  in  435,  translation 
activities  into  Tibetan  only  began  some  four  centuries  later.  In  the  case  of 
Samathadeva's  work,  in  the  absence  of  any  precise  information  Skilling  2005: 
699  suggests  the  eleventh  century  to  be  a  possible  date  for  the  translation,  the 
work  itself  having  been  compiled  "at  any  time  between  the  5th  century  and  the 
as  yet  unknown  date  of  its  Tibetan  translation";  cf.  also  Mejor  1991:  64,  who 
explains  that  "it  seems  probable  that  the  Indian  translator,  JayasrI,"  of  Sa- 
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Tibetan  parallel  to  the  Mahacattansaka-sutta,  in  that  a  conscious 
removal  of  a  supramundane  exposition  of  the  path-factors  from 
the  Tibetan  version  can  safely  be  excluded,  given  that  a  similar 
mode  of  presentation  is  found  in  these  two  Samyukta-agama  dis¬ 
courses.  In  fact,  a  version  of  one  of  these  Samyukta-agama  dis¬ 
courses  is  also  found  in  Samathadeva's  compendium  of  discourse 
quotations  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  [81]  and  this  version 
has  the  exposition  of  supramundane  factors.59 

The  occurrence  of  an  exposition  of  the  supramundane  path- 
factors  in  the  Samyukta-agama  shows  that  the  beginning  stages  of 
Abhidharmic  thought  left  their  traces  in  the  discourse  collections 
of  the  Theravada  tradition  as  well  as  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  tra¬ 
dition.  These  instances  thus  offer  us  an  intriguing  glimpse  at  the 
beginnings  of  Abhidharmic  thought,  prior  to  the  formation  of  ca¬ 
nonical  Abhidharma  texts  in  their  own  right. 

The  concern  in  the  Samyukta-agama  discourses  and  in  the  Ma- 
hacattansaka-sutta  with  expounding  the  path-factors  from  a  su¬ 
pramundane  viewpoint  shows  how  early  Abhidharmic  analysis 
has  a  root  in  meditation  practice  and  experience,  since  the  ration¬ 
ale  behind  these  presentations  would  be  to  throw  additional  light 
on  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Buddha's  teaching:  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  path  in  the  experience  of  awakening. 


mathadeva's  work  "is  the  same  as  the  Kashmirian  logician  JayasrT  who  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century". 

59  1651  D  4094  ju  205b6  to  209a7  or  Q  5595  tu  234b8  to  238b8,  counterpart  to  SA 
785,  with  the  distinction  and  subsequent  exposition  of  the  two  types  of  right 
view  beginning  at  D  4094  ju  206a2  or  Q  5595  tu  235a4. 
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Introduction 

In  the  present  chapter  I  explore  meditation  on  emptiness  based 
on  material  from  the  early  Buddhist  discourses.  My  examination 
begins  with  the  Chinese  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Cula¬ 
sunnata-sutta,  a  text  of  central  importance  for  meditation  on  emp¬ 
tiness.  Following  a  translation  of  this  Madhyama-agama  dis¬ 
course,  I  survey  differences  between  the  parallel  versions  that  are 
of  particular  relevance  to  my  topic,  based  on  which  I  then  explore 
the  practical  implications  of  the  instructions  given  in  the  dis¬ 
course. 

Next  1  turn  to  the  Mahasuhhata-sutta  and  its  parallels.  Based 
on  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Madhyama-agama  version 
of  this  discourse,  I  place  meditation  on  emptiness  within  a  wider 
practical  context. 

The  theme  of  the  Culasuhhata-sutta  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  is 
the  depiction  of  a  gradual  meditative  approach  to  the  realization 
of  emptiness.1  This  discourse  has  two  parallels:  a  discourse  in  the 
Madhyama-agama,  [26]  translated  below,  and  a  discourse  extant 
in  Tibetan  translation,  which  forms  part  of  a  set  of  discourses 
known  under  the  title  of  being  Mahasutras  and  stemming  from  a 
Mulasarvastivada  line  of  transmission. 


*  Originally  published  2012  under  the  title  "A  Gradual  Entry  into  Emptiness, 
Depicted  in  the  Early  Buddhist  Discourses"  in  Thai  International  Journal  of 
Buddhist  Studies,  3:  25-56. 

1  On  the  early  Buddhist  notion  of  emptiness  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Lamotte  1970/1976: 
1995-2043,  Karunaratne  1988:  44-53,  Choong  1999,  Analayo  2007c,  Pasadi- 
ka  2007b,  Skilling  2007  and  Yinshun  in  Huifeng  2009. 
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Translation  (1) 

Shorter  Discourse  on  Emptiness2 

1 .  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time,  the  Buddha  was  dwelling  at 
SavatthI,  staying  in  the  Eastern  Park,  in  the  Mansion  of  Migara’s 
Mother.  [737a] 

2.  At  that  time,  in  the  afternoon,  the  venerable  Ananda  got  up 
from  sitting  in  meditation  and  approached  the  Buddha.  Having 
paid  homage  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  he  stepped  back  to  stand  to  one 
side  and  said: 

3.  "At  one  time  the  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  among  the  Sak- 
yans,  in  a  town  of  the  Sakyans  named  Nagaraka.  At  that  time,  1 
heard  the  Blessed  One  speak  like  this:  'Ananda,  I  often  dwell  in 
emptiness.'  Did  1  understand  well,  receive  well  and  remember 
well  that  saying  by  the  Blessed  One?"  Then  the  Blessed  One  re¬ 
plied:  "Ananda,  you  truly  understood  well,  received  well  and  re¬ 
membered  well  that  saying  by  me.  Why?  From  then  until  now,  1 
often  dwell  in  emptiness. 

4.  "Ananda,  just  as  this  Mansion  of  Migara’s  Mother  is  empty 
of  elephants,  of  horses,  of  cattle,  of  sheep,  of  wealth,  of  grain,  and 
of  male  and  female  slaves;3  yet  there  is  this  non-emptiness:  Lthe 


2  [5]  The  translated  text  corresponds  to  MA  190  at  T  I  736c27  to  738al,  parallel¬ 
ing  MN  121  at  MN  I  104,1  to  109,17  and  D  290  or  Q  956,  edited  in  Skilling 
1994b:  146-186.  A  comparison  of  MA  190  with  MN  121,  based  on  translated 
extracts  from  both,  can  be  found  in  Choong  1999:  66-76.  A  study  of  all  three 
versions,  including  the  Tibetan  version,  can  be  found  in  Schmithausen  1981: 
232-239,  Skilling  1997:  335-363  (cf.  also  Skilling  2007:  233-235)  and  An- 
alayo  2011a:  683-688. 

3  [61  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,15  indicates  that  the  Mansion  of  Migara's  Mother  is 
empty  of  elephants,  cattle,  horses,  mares,  empty  of  gold  and  silver,  and  empty 
of  congregations  of  men  and  women;  for  a  survey  of  the  considerably  longer 
listing  in  the  Tibetan  version  cf.  Skilling  1997:  348f  and  363  (table  32). 
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presence]  of  just  the  community  of  monks.4  [27]  Thus,  Ananda, 
whatever  is  not  present,  I  therefore  see  as  empty;5  and  whatever 
else  is  present,  1  see  as  truly  present.  Ananda,  this  is  called  truly 
dwelling  in  emptiness,6  without  distortion.7 

"Ananda,  if  a  monk  wishes  to  dwell  much  in  emptiness,  that 
monk  should  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  village  and 
not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  people,  but  should  fre¬ 
quently  give  attention  to  the  unitary  perception  of  forest.8 

"In  this  way  he  knows  that  this  is  empty  of  the  perception  of 
village,  empty  of  the  perception  of  people.  Yet  there  is  this  non¬ 
emptiness:  just  the  unitary  perception  of  forest.9  [He  knows]: 
'Whatever  weariness  because  of  the  perception  of  village  there 
might  be  -  that  is  not  present  for  me.  Whatever  weariness  because 
of  the  perception  of  people  there  might  be  -  that  is  also  not  pre¬ 
sent  for  me.  There  is  only  the  weariness  because  of  the  unitary 
perception  of  forest.'  Whatever  is  not  present,  he  therefore  sees  as 

4  171  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,17  qualifies  this  as  a  unitary  experience  in  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  community  of  monks;  for  a  discussion  of  the  Tibetan  equivalent  cf. 
Skilling  1997:  349. 

5  181  In  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,18  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  a  monk.  The  Ti¬ 
betan  version  does  not  explicitly  identify  the  subject. 

6  [91  MN  121  at  MN  III  105,2  additionally  qualifies  this  entry  into  emptiness  as 
"pure",  parisuddha. 

7  [10]  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,19  proceeds  differently,  as  it  follows  the  description 
of  what  is  absent  in  the  Mansion  of  Migara's  Mother  by  directly  turning  to  the 
perception  of  forest.  The  Tibetan  version  agrees  with  MA  190. 

8  [11]  MA  190  at  T I  737al3:  literally  "perception  of  no  thing".  The  same 

expression  fttJjl  functions  elsewhere  in  the  Madhyama-agama  as  a  counter¬ 
part  to  aranna\  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  26  at  T  I  454c27  and  its  parallel  MN  69  at  MN  I 
469,3.  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,20  adds  that  the  monk's  mind  enters  into  the  per¬ 
ception  of  forest  and  becomes  steady. 

9  [12]  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,22  has  first  the  reflection  on  the  disturbances  and 
then  the  reflection  on  what  the  present  perception  is  empty  of.  The  Tibetan 
version  agrees  with  MA  190. 
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empty;  whatever  else  is  present,  he  sees  as  truly  present.  Ananda, 
this  is  called  truly  dwelling  in  emptiness,  without  distortion. 

5.  "Again,  Ananda,  if  a  monk  wishes  to  dwell  much  in  empti¬ 
ness,  that  monk  should  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  forest,  but  should 
frequently  give  attention  to  the  unitary  perception  of  earth.  If  that 
monk  sees  this  earth  as  having  hills  and  hollows,  with  clusters  of 
snakes,  with  clumps  of  thorn-bushes,  with  sand  and  rocks,  steep 
mountains  and  deep  rivers,  he  should  not  attend  to  it  so.  If  [in¬ 
stead]  he  sees  this  earth  as  level  and  flat  like  the  palm  of  a  hand, 
[28]  then  his  manner  of  looking  at  it  is  beneficial  and  should  be 
frequently  attended  to.10 

"Ananda,  it  is  just  as  a  cow  hide  which,  when  stretched  and 
fastened  with  a  hundred  pegs,  being  fully  stretched,  has  no  wrin¬ 
kles  and  no  creases.11  [Similarly],  if  he  sees  this  earth  as  having 
hills  and  hollows,  with  clusters  of  snakes,  with  clumps  of  thorn- 
bushes,  with  sand  and  rocks,  steep  mountains  and  deep  rivers,  he 
should  not  attend  to  it  so.  If  [instead]  he  sees  this  earth  as  level 
and  flat  like  the  palm  of  his  hand,  then  his  manner  of  looking  at  it 
is  beneficial  and  should  be  frequently  attended  to. 

"In  this  way  he  knows  that  this  is  empty  of  the  perception  of 
people  and  empty  of  the  perception  of  forest.  Yet  there  is  this 
non-emptiness:  just  the  unitary  perception  of  earth.  [He  knows]: 
'Whatever  weariness  because  of  the  perception  of  people  there 
might  be  [737b]  -  that  is  not  present  for  me;  whatever  weariness 


10  [13]  -pjjg  present  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  found  also  in  the  Tibetan  version.  Skilling  1994b:  156,9,  is  not 
provided  in  MN  121. 

11  1141  Elsewhere  this  simile  illustrates  a  particular  torture  administered  to  evil¬ 
doers  in  hell,  where  the  tongue  is  stretched  out  and  fixed  by  a  hundred  pegs; 
cf„  e.g„  MA  199  at  T  I  760b28,  EA  50.5  at  T  II  810c27  and  Ja  541  at  Ja  VI 
112,31. 
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because  of  the  perception  of  forest  there  might  be  -  that  is  also 
not  present  for  me.  There  is  only  the  weariness  because  of  the 
unitary  perception  of  earth.'  Whatever  is  not  present,  he  therefore 
sees  as  empty;  whatever  else  is  present,  he  sees  as  truly  present. 
Ananda,  this  is  called  truly  dwelling  in  emptiness,  without  distor¬ 
tion. 

6.  "Again,  Ananda,  if  a  monk  wishes  to  dwell  much  in  empti¬ 
ness,  that  monk  should  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  for¬ 
est  and  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  earth,  but  should 
frequently  give  attention  to  the  unitary  perception  of  the  sphere  of 
infinite  space. 

"In  this  way  he  knows  that  this  is  empty  of  the  perception  of 
forest  and  empty  of  the  perception  of  earth.  Yet  there  is  this  non¬ 
emptiness:  just  the  unitary  perception  of  the  sphere  of  infinite 
space.  [He  knows]:  'Whatever  weariness  because  of  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  forest  there  might  be  -  that  is  not  present  for  me;  whatever 
weariness  because  of  the  perception  of  earth  there  might  be  -  that 
is  also  not  present  for  me.  There  is  only  the  weariness  because  of 
the  unitary  perception  of  the  sphere  of  infinite  space.'  Whatever  is 
not  present,  he  therefore  sees  as  empty;  whatever  else  is  present, 
he  sees  as  truly  present.  Ananda,  this  is  called  truly  dwelling  in 
emptiness,  without  distortion.  [29] 

7.  "Again,  Ananda,  if  a  monk  wishes  to  dwell  much  in  empti¬ 
ness,  that  monk  should  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of 
earth  and  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  the  sphere  of  infi¬ 
nite  space,  but  should  frequently  give  attention  to  the  unitary  per¬ 
ception  of  the  sphere  of  infinite  consciousness. 

"In  this  way  he  knows  that  this  is  empty  of  the  perception  of 
earth  and  empty  of  the  perception  of  the  sphere  of  infinite  space. 
Yet  there  is  this  non-emptiness:  just  the  unitary  perception  of  the 
sphere  of  infinite  consciousness.  [He  knows]:  'Whatever  weari¬ 
ness  because  of  the  perception  of  earth  there  might  be  -  that  is  not 
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present  for  me;  whatever  weariness  because  of  the  perception  of 
the  sphere  of  infinite  space  there  might  be  -  that  is  also  not  pre¬ 
sent  for  me.  There  is  only  the  weariness  because  of  the  unitary 
perception  of  the  sphere  of  infinite  consciousness.1  Whatever  is 
not  present,  he  therefore  sees  as  empty;  whatever  else  is  present, 
he  sees  as  truly  present.  Ananda,  this  is  called  truly  dwelling  in 
emptiness,  without  distortion. 

8.  "Again,  Ananda,  if  a  monk  wishes  to  dwell  much  in  empti¬ 
ness,  that  monk  should  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  the 
sphere  of  infinite  space  and  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of 
the  sphere  of  infinite  consciousness,  but  should  frequently  give 
attention  to  the  unitary  perception  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness. 

"In  this  way  he  knows  that  this  is  empty  of  the  perception  of 
the  sphere  of  infinite  space  and  empty  of  the  perception  of  the 
sphere  of  infinite  consciousness.  Yet  there  is  this  non-emptiness: 
just  the  unitary  perception  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness.  [He 
knows]:  'Whatever  weariness  because  of  the  perception  of  the 
sphere  of  infinite  space  there  may  be  -  that  is  not  present  for  me; 
whatever  weariness  because  of  the  perception  of  the  sphere  of 
infinite  consciousness  there  may  be  -  that  is  also  not  present  for 
me.  There  is  only  the  weariness  because  of  the  unitary  perception 
of  the  sphere  of  nothingness.'  Whatever  is  not  present,  he  there¬ 
fore  sees  as  empty;  whatever  else  is  present,  he  sees  as  truly  pre¬ 
sent.  Ananda,  this  is  called  truly  dwelling  in  emptiness,  without 
distortion.12  [737c] 

10.  "Again,  Ananda,  if  a  monk  wishes  to  dwell  much  in  empti¬ 
ness,  that  monk  should  not  give  attention  to  the  perception  of  the 
sphere  of  infinite  consciousness  and  not  give  attention  to  the  per- 


12  [151  MN  121  at  MN  III  107,8  continues  at  this  point  with  the  sphere  of  neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception,  corresponding  to  §9  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005: 
968.  This  step  is  not  found  in  MA  190  or  in  the  Tibetan  version. 
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ception  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness,  [30J  but  should  frequently 
give  attention  to  the  unitary  (signless)  concentration  of  the  mind.13 

"In  this  way  he  knows  that  this  is  empty  of  the  perception  of 
the  sphere  of  infinite  consciousness  and  empty  of  the  perception 
of  the  sphere  of  nothingness.  Yet  there  is  this  non-emptiness:  just 
the  unitary  (signless)  concentration  of  the  mind.  [He  knows]: 
'Whatever  weariness  because  of  the  perception  of  the  sphere  of 
infinite  consciousness  there  might  be  -  that  is  not  present  for  me; 
whatever  weariness  because  of  the  perception  of  the  sphere  of 
nothingness  there  might  be  -  that  is  also  not  present  for  me.  There 
is  only  the  weariness  because  of  the  unitary  (signless)  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  mind.'  Whatever  is  not  present,  he  therefore  sees  as 
empty;  whatever  else  is  present,  he  sees  as  truly  present.  Ananda, 
this  is  called  truly  dwelling  in  emptiness,  without  distortion.14 

11.  "He  thinks:  'My  [experience]  of  the  (signless)  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  is  rooted  -  it  is  rooted  in  volitional  formations,  it 
is  rooted  in  intentions.  What  is  rooted  in  formations,  rooted  in  in¬ 
tentions,  I  do  not  delight  in  that,  I  do  not  seek  that,  I  should  not 
dwell  in  that.'15  Knowing  thus,  seeing  thus,  his  mind  is  liberated 


13  [161  MA190  at  T  I  737c3  actually  speaks  of  "unconscious  concentration  of  the 

mind",  My  translation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present 

reading  results  from  a  confusion  in  the  original  of  with  fg,  two  characters 
often  mixed  up  with  each  other  in  Chinese  translations;  cf.  Analayo  2011a: 
274  note  54.  My  suggested  emendation  to  [jJe  corresponds  to  the  "sign¬ 
less  concentration  of  the  mind",  animitta  cetosamadhi,  found  in  MN  121  at 
MN  III  107,28,  which  has  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  the  "signless  element", 
mtshan  ma  med pa’i  dbyings.  Skilling  1994b:  172,5;  cf.  also  Choong  1999:  71 
and  Analayo  2011a:  686  note  15. 

14  [171  MN  121  at  MN  III  108,10  continues  at  this  point  by  repeating  once  more 
the  description  of  attending  to  the  signless  concentration  of  the  mind. 

is  [is]  jnsjgjjt  reflection  at  this  point  in  MN  121  at  MN  III  108,15  directs  at¬ 
tention  instead  to  the  fact  that  the  signless  concentration  of  the  mind  is  condi¬ 
tioned  and  therefore  impermanent.  The  Tibetan  version  is  similar  to  MA  190. 
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from  the  influx  of  sensual  desire  ...  from  the  influx  of  existence, 
and  his  mind  is  liberated  from  the  influx  of  ignorance.  Being  lib¬ 
erated,  he  knows  he  is  liberated.  He  knows  as  it  really  is  that  birth 
has  been  extinguished,  the  holy  life  has  been  established,  what 
had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  there  will  be  no  experiencing  of  a 
further  existence. 

"In  this  way  he  knows  that  this  is  empty  of  the  influx  of  sen¬ 
sual  desire,  empty  of  the  influx  of  existence  and  empty  of  the  in¬ 
flux  of  ignorance.  Yet  there  is  this  non-emptiness:  just  this  body 
of  mine  with  its  six  sense-spheres  and  the  life  faculty. 

12.  "[He  knows]: 'Whatever  weariness  because  of  the  influx  of 
sensual  desire  there  might  be  -  that  is  not  present  for  me;  what¬ 
ever  weariness  because  of  the  influx  of  existence  ...  because  of 
the  influx  of  ignorance  there  might  be  -  that  is  also  not  present  for 
me.  [31]  There  is  only  the  weariness  because  of  this  body  of  mine 
with  its  six  sense-spheres  and  the  life  faculty.'  Whatever  is  not 
present,  he  therefore  sees  as  empty;  whatever  else  is  present,  he 
sees  as  truly  present.  Ananda,  this  is  called  truly  dwelling  in  emp¬ 
tiness,  without  distortion,16  namely  the  eradication  of  the  influxes, 
the  influx-free  and  unconditioned  liberation  of  the  mind. 

13.  "Ananda,  whatever  Tathagatas,17  free  from  attachment  and 


16  t191  MN  121  at  MN  III  109,1  qualifies  this  entry  into  emptiness  as  supreme  and 
as  unsurpassed,  paramanuttara.  The  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994b:  178,2 
agrees  that  at  this  point  the  entry  into  emptiness  has  become  unsurpassed, 
stong  pa  nyid  la  ’jug  pa  bla  na  med  pa  yin  no. 

17  p01  MN  121  at  MN  III  109,2  instead  speaks  of  recluses  and  brahmins;  the  Ti¬ 
betan  version  agrees  with  MA  190.  Since  the  discourse  as  a  whole  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  exposition  of  the  Buddha's  statement  that  he  often  dwelled  in  emptiness, 
it  would  be  natural  for  the  conclusion  to  refer  to  the  dwelling  in  emptiness  of  a 
Tathagata.  Ps  IV  154,16  understands  the  expression  "recluses  and  brahmins" 
in  MN  121  to  intend  only  Buddhas  and  their  disciples  in  the  present  context. 
In  fact,  according  to  MN  11  at  MN  I  66,3  and  its  parallels  MA  103  at  T  I 
591a20  and  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644al6  heterodox  recluses  and  brahmins  did  not 
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completely  awakened,  there  have  been  in  the  past,  they  all  truly 
dwelled  in  this  emptiness,  without  distortion,  namely  in  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  influxes,  the  influx-free  and  unconditioned  liberation 
of  the  mind.is 

"Ananda,  whatever  Tathagatas,  free  from  attachment  and  com¬ 
pletely  awakened,  there  will  be  in  the  future,  they  will  all  truly 
dwell  in  this  emptiness,  without  distortion,  namely  in  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  influxes,  the  influx-free  and  unconditioned  liberation 
of  the  mind. 

"Ananda,  I,  who  am  the  Tathagata  now,  free  from  attachment 
and  completely  awakened,  I  also  truly  dwell  in  this  emptiness, 
without  distortion,  namely  in  the  eradication  of  the  influxes,  the 
influx-free  and  unconditioned  liberation  of  the  mind. 

"Ananda,  you  should  train  yourself  like  this:  'I  shall  also  truly 
dwell  in  this  emptiness,  without  distortion,  namely  in  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  influxes,  the  influx-free  and  unconditioned  liberation 
of  the  mind.'  Ananda,  you  should  train  yourself  like  this." 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  [738a]  The  venerable  Ananda  and 
the  monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were  de¬ 
lighted  and  received  it  respectfully.  [32] 

Study  (1) 

The  meditation  on  emptiness  presented  in  the  above  discourse 
shows  several  variations  when  compared  to  the  Pali  account.  Plac¬ 
ing  the  three  extant  versions  of  this  discourse  side  by  side,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sequence  of  themes  emerges: 


really  understand  the  problem  posed  by  clinging  to  a  doctrine  of  self,  so  that 
one  would  not  expect  MN  121  to  propose  that  heterodox  recluses  and  brah¬ 
mins  were  able  to  dwell  in  supreme  emptiness. 

18  [211  MN  121  does  not  refer  to  the  eradication  of  the  influxes  and  the  liberation 
of  the  mind;  the  Tibetan  version  agrees  with  MA  190. 
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Table  19:  The  Gradual  Approach  to  Emptiness 


Chinese  &  Tibetan:  Pali: 


1 )  community  of  monks 

2)  forest 

3)  earth 

4)  infinite  space 

5)  infinite  consciousness 

6)  nothingness 

7)  signlessness 

8)  destruction  of  influxes 


forest  (— ►  2) 
earth  (— »  3) 
infinite  space  (— >  4) 
infinite  consciousness  (— »  5) 
nothingness  (— ►  6) 

neither-perception-nor-non-perception 
signlessness  (— >  7) 
signlessness  (— >  7) 
destruction  of  influxes  (— »  8) 


One  noteworthy  difference  is  that  the  perception  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  monks  forms  a  distinct  stage  of  practice  in  the  Madhya¬ 
ma-agama  and  Tibetan  version,  whereas  the  Culasuhhata-sutta 
begins  by  mentioning  that  the  Mansion  of  Migara's  Mother  is 
empty  of  animals,  with  only  the  community  of  monks  being  pre¬ 
sent,  but  then  directly  turns  to  the  perception  of  forest.  The  pro¬ 
gression  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  version  conforms  better  to 
the  basic  pattern  observed  throughout  all  versions.  In  contrast,  in 
the  Pali  version  it  is  not  immediately  evident  in  what  way  the 
presence  of  the  community  of  monks  leads  to  the  perception  of 
forest.19 


19  [221  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,18  begins  its  description  of  attending  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  forest  by  indicating  that  the  practising  monk  disregards  the  perceptions 
of  village  and  of  people.  While  the  perception  of  village  would  presumably 
correspond  to  the  earlier  mentioned  elephants,  cattle,  horses,  mares,  gold,  sil¬ 
ver.  and  congregations  of  men  and  women  that  are  absent  from  the  Mansion 
of  Migara's  Mother,  the  perception  of  people  would  only  be  overcome  once 
the  perception  of  the  community  of  monks  has  been  left  behind.  This  supports 
the  impression  that  a  loss  of  text  might  have  occurred  here,  suggesting  the 
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Another  difference  is  that  the  Culasunnata-sutta  takes  up  nei- 
ther-perception-nor-non-perception,  a  step  not  mentioned  in  the 
parallel  versions.  The  Culasunnata-sutta  thereby  explicitly  treats 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception  as  a  perception  on  a  par 
with  the  other  perceptions  mentioned  previously.20  [33] 

Considering  this  issue  in  a  wider  context,  several  other  dis¬ 
courses  do  employ  the  term  "perception"  in  relation  to  the  fourth 
immaterial  sphere.21  However,  this  might  be  just  a  manner  of 
speaking,  since  the  actual  experience  of  neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  type  of  experience  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  what  can  still  be  properly  considered  a  "percep¬ 
tion".  This  becomes  evident  from  a  number  of  discourses  which, 
in  order  to  describe  the  whole  range  of  possible  experiences,  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  beings  with  perceptual  experiences,  those  that 
do  not  have  perceptual  experiences  (i.e.,  which  are  unconscious), 
and  beings  with  the  experience  of  neither-perception-nor-non-per- 
ception.22  By  employing  a  separate  category  for  neither-percep- 


possibility  that  the  original  would  have  covered  giving  attention  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  community  of  monks  as  a  distinct  step  in  the  gradual  entry  into 
emptiness,  followed  by  turning  to  the  perception  of  forest  as  a  subsequent  step. 

20  [23]  MN  121  at  MN  III  108,2:  "he  understands:  'this  perceptual  experience  is 
empty  of  perceptions  of  the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception1", 
sunnam  idam  sannagatam  nevasahhdndsanhdyatanasahhdyd  ti  pajdndti. 

21  [24]  The  expression  nevasanndnasanndyatanasannd  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  MN 
106  at  MN  II  265,30,  AN  9.33  at  AN  IV  414,8,  AN  9.42  at  AN  IV  451,18,  AN 
10.6  at  AN  V  7,17,  AN  1 1.7  at  AN  V  318,19,  AN  11.10  at  AN  V  326,2  and 
AN  11.19  at  AN  V  353,25.  The  corresponding  expression 

or  SAfSfii©  can  be  found  in  MA  168  at  T  I  701b7  and  in  SA  926  at 

T II  236a29  (parallel  to  AN  1 1 . 10). 

22  [25]  SN  45  139  at  SN  v  42,1,  AN  4.34  at  AN  II  34,14,  AN  5.32  at  AN  III  35,24 
and  AN  10.15  at  AN  V  21,13.  Such  a  distinction  is  also  found  in  a  Chinese 
parallel  to  SN  45.139,  SA  902  at  T  II  225c23,  and  in  a  Tibetan  parallel  to  AN 
4.34,  D  4094  ju  97a2  or  Q  5595  tu  1 10b7,  although  another  Chinese  parallel  to 
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tion-nor-non-perception,  these  discourses  indicate  that  this  type  of 
experience  is  neither  a  perceptual  experience,  nor  a  form  of  un¬ 
consciousness.  That  the  fourth  immaterial  attainment  does  not 
fully  qualify  as  a  type  of  perception  also  becomes  evident  from 
other  passages,  according  to  which  the  third  immaterial  attain¬ 
ment  already  constitutes  the  pinnacle  of  perception.2  ' 

A  set  of  discourses  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  describes  Maha¬ 
moggallana's  gradual  progression  through  the  four  immaterial 
attainments,  a  progress  that  culminates  in  his  practice  of  the  sign¬ 
less  concentration  of  the  mind.24  [34]  Thus  this  set  of  discourses 
depicts  a  meditative  development  that  moves  through  the  same 
stages  as  the  Culasunhata-sutta.  The  difference  is,  however,  that 
Mahamoggallana's  meditative  progression  is  part  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  concentrative  mastery.  In  contrast,  in  the  Culasunnata- 
sutta  the  point  at  issue  is  not  the  attainment  of  an  immaterial 
sphere  as  such,  but  the  use  of  the  corresponding  perception  for  the 


AN  4.34,  EA  21.1  at  T  II  602a7,  does  not  mention  beings  with  the  experience 
of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception. 

23  [26]  MN  1Q2  at  MN  n  230,2  and  AN  10.29  at  AN  V  63,21;  cf.  also  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  Skilling  1997:  356.  The  Tibetan  parallel  to  MN  102  in  Skilling  1994b: 
318,5  makes  the  same  stipulation.  This  much  is  also  the  case  for  a  Tibetan  par¬ 
allel  to  AN  10.29,  D  4094  ju  272a3  or  Q  5595  thu  15b3,  whereas  a  Chinese 
parallel,  MA  215  at  T  I  799c22,  only  describes  the  disenchantment  of  the  no¬ 
ble  disciple  with  all  types  of  perception,  without  explicitly  indicating  that  the 
third  immaterial  attainment  is  the  highest  among  them  (although  the  same  is 
implicit  in  its  presentation).  Another  reference  to  the  third  immaterial  attain¬ 
ment  as  the  highest  among  perceptions  can  be  found  among  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Prsthapala-sutra,  Melzer  2006:  262  (§36.44). 

24  [271  SN  40.9  at  SN  IV  269,4.  While  the  preceding  steps  of  his  practice  of  the 
immaterial  attainments  in  SN  40.5-8  do  not  seem  to  have  a  Chinese  counter¬ 
part,  Mahamoggallana's  attainment  of  signlessness  is  also  recorded  in  the  par¬ 
allel  SA  502  at  T  II  132bl8,  and  his  gradual  progression  through  the  lower  ab¬ 
sorptions  is  described  in  SA  501  at  T  II  132al8. 
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purpose  of  insight  into  emptiness. 

When  it  comes  to  the  development  of  insight,  one  in  fact  often 
finds  that  only  the  first  three  immaterial  attainments  are  men¬ 
tioned.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  a  passage  in  the  Angutta- 
ra-nikaya  related  to  deeper  stages  of  insight,  which  surveys  types 
of  perceptions  during  which  sensory  experience  is  absent.25  Since 
sensory  experience  is  certainly  also  absent  during  the  attainment 
of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception,  the  only  reason  why  the 
fourth  immaterial  attainment  is  not  included  in  this  context  would 
be  because  the  nature  of  this  experience  no  longer  fits  the  context, 
presumably  because  it  is  no  longer  truly  a  type  of  perception. 

Again,  insight  contemplations  described  in  the  Atthakanagara- 
suttci  and  the  Mahamalunkya-sutta  do  not  mention  the  fourth  im¬ 
material  attainment  in  a  series  of  meditative  experiences  that  in¬ 
clude  the  other  three  immaterial  attainments,26  presumably  be- 


25  [28]  AN  9.37  at  AN  IV  427,12  presents  the  three  immaterial  attainments  as  ex¬ 

amples  of  an  experience  where,  although  the  sense-doors  are  present,  their  ob¬ 
jects  and  the  corresponding  spheres  are  not  experienced.  This  discourse  fol¬ 
lows  the  three  immaterial  attainments  with  another  type  of  meditation,  de¬ 
scribed  as  not  being  inclined  towards  nor  away,  and  as  having  realisation  as  its 
fruit.  Harvey  1986:  27  suggests  that  this  meditation  could  also  be  a  form  of 
animitta  samadhi.  His  suggestion  finds  confirmation  in  the  partial  parallel  SA 
557  at  T  II  146al6,  which  indeed  speaks  of  this  concentration  as  a  "signless 
concentration  of  the  mind",  (SA  557  corresponds  only  to  the  part 

of  AN  9.37  that  reports  a  discussion  between  Ananda  and  a  nun,  it  does  not 
have  the  earlier  treatment  of  experience  in  which  sense  objects  are  absent). 
Thus  AN  9.37  seems  to  have  a  sequence  of  meditative  experiences  closely 
similar  to  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  MN  121. 

26  1291  MN  52  at  MN  I  352,33  and  MN  64  at  MN  I  437,6.  The  parallels  to  MN  52, 
MA  217  at  T  I  802b27  and  T  92  at  T  I  916c8,  differ  in  as  much  as  they  do  in¬ 
clude  the  fourth  immaterial  attainment  in  their  treatment.  Maithrimurthi  1999: 
97  note  136  comments  that  in  this  case  the  reference  to  the  fourth  immaterial 
attainment  was  probably  added  mechanically,  i.e.,  by  way  of  conforming  to 
the  complete  set  of  four  immaterial  attainments.  The  parallel  to  MN  64,  MA 
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cause  the  nature  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  is  not 
apt  for  the  development  of  insight  described  in  these  discourses.27 
[35]  The  same  may  well  apply  to  the  Cidasunnata-sutta,  which  is 
also  concerned  with  the  development  of  insight  based  on  deeper 
concentration  experiences. 

In  fact,  the  similarity  of  sequence  between  several  steps  of  the 
present  gradual  entry  into  emptiness  and  the  standard  exposition 
of  the  immaterial  attainments  found  elsewhere  could  easily  have 
been  responsible  for  an  intrusion,  perhaps  quite  unintentional,  of 
the  fourth  immaterial  attainment  into  the  Cidasunnata-sutta  dur¬ 
ing  the  transmission  of  the  discourse.28  In  contrast,  it  seems  much 
less  probable  that  a  reference  to  the  fourth  immaterial  attainment 
would  have  been  accidentally  lost  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions,  and  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  reason 
for  its  intentional  omission.  In  sum,  it  seems  probable  that  neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception  should  not  be  included  as  a  step  in 
the  gradual  approach  to  emptiness. 

A  third  difference  is  the  double  mention  of  the  signless  con¬ 
centration  of  the  mind  in  the  Cidasunnata-sutta.  This  is  unex¬ 
pected,  as  it  no  longer  conforms  to  the  pattern  of  overcoming  a 
particular  weariness  or  disturbance  with  each  of  the  successive 


205  at  T  I  780al7,  agrees  with  the  Pali  version  on  taking  the  exposition  only 
up  to  the  third  immaterial  attainment.  The  same  pattern  would  also  apply  to 
the  corresponding  realms  of  rebirth,  since  AN  3.114  at  AN  I  267,1  to  268,19 
describes  how  a  noble  disciple,  on  being  reborn  in  one  or  the  other  immaterial 
realm,  will  attain  final  Nirvana  there,  a  presentation  that  also  does  not  include 
the  realm  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception. 

27  [30]  q-  e .g AN  9.36  at  AN  IV  426,9,  according  to  which  penetration  to  [liber¬ 
ating]  insight,  annapativedha,  is  possible  as  long  as  perception  is  still  present, 
with  a  parallel  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  Abhidharmasamuccaya ,  Pradhan 
1950:  69,15,  already  noted  by  Schmithausen  1981:  224  and  Ruegg  1989:  200. 

2S  '31  Von  Hiniiber  1996/1997:  31  explains  that  "pieces  of  texts  known  by  heart 
may  intrude  into  almost  any  context  once  there  is  a  corresponding  key  word". 
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steps,  a  pattern  observed  elsewhere  throughout  all  versions.29  This 
gives  the  impression  that  an  error  may  have  occurred  in  the  Pali 
version.  This  hypothesis  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  al¬ 
ready  in  relation  to  the  first  instance  of  signlessness  the  Culasun¬ 
nata-sutta  mentions  the  body  and  the  six  senses  together  with  the 
life  faculty.30  Here  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  offer  a  more 
straightforward  perspective,  since  it  makes  better  sense  to  speak 
of  the  six  sense-spheres  as  that  which  is  still  left  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  influxes  has  been  attained.  Once  the  influxes  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  sensory  experience  is  indeed  what  is  still  left.  [36]  The 
same  qualification  does  not  fit  signless  concentration  of  the  mind 
so  well,  which  by  its  very  absence  of  signs  would  be  aloof  from 
sensory  experience. 

Thus  in  regard  to  the  three  differences  discussed  above,  the 
Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  its  Tibetan  parallel  appear  to 
have  preserved  a  preferable  sequence  of  steps  for  the  gradual  en¬ 
try  into  emptiness.  Following  the  indications  given  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  discourse  and  its  Tibetan  parallel,  the  gradual  medi¬ 
tation  on  emptiness  would  proceed  as  follows: 

1)  empty  of  animals  and  wealth  &  not  empty  of  community  of 
monks 

2)  empty  of  people  (including  monks)  &  not  empty  of  forest 

3)  empty  of  forest  &  not  empty  of  earth 

4)  empty  of  earth  &  not  empty  of  infinite  space 


29  [321  Schmithausen  1981:  237  comments  that  "this  appears  strange  in  a  text 
which  up  to  this  point  had  strictly  followed  a  pattern  of ...  progressive  spiritual 
stages.  In  such  a  framework,  the  two  final  sections  give  the  impression  of  be¬ 
ing  either  two  juxtaposed  alternative  versions  or  a  juxtaposition  of  an  original 
and  a  revised  version  of  the  final  portion". 

3°  [33]  J21  at  MN  III  108,4.  Tanto  2004,  however,  argues  in  favour  of  the 

present  formulation  in  MN  121. 
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5)  empty  of  infinite  space  &  not  empty  of  infinite  conscious¬ 
ness 

6)  empty  of  infinite  consciousness  &  not  empty  of  nothingness 

7)  empty  of  nothingness  &  not  empty  of  signlessness 

8)  empty  of  influxes  &  not  empty  of  body  with  six  senses  and 
life  faculty 

1)  The  first  of  these  steps  begins  with  directing  attention  to  the 
place  at  which,  according  to  all  versions,  Ananda  and  the  Buddha 
were  staying.  That  is,  when  asked  about  dwelling  in  emptiness,  the 
Buddha  is  shown  to  turn  to  the  immediately  present  and  ordinary 
situation,  taking  this  as  a  stepping-stone  for  a  gradual  entry  into 
emptiness.  With  this  step,  a  unifying  feature  found  in  the  Mansion 
of  Migara’ s  Mother  is  given  attention,  namely  the  presence  of  the 
other  monks.  The  monks  would  all  have  shaven  heads  and  wear 
similar  robes.  This  would  facilitate  viewing  them  as  a  unitary  ob¬ 
ject,  not  as  distinct  individuals.  This  unified  vision  would  then 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  variegated  perceptions  one  would  have 
when  being  in  a  village  and  seeing  various  animals,  etc. 

2)  With  the  second  step,  the  unitary  perception  of  the  monks  is 
replaced  by  a  similarly  unitary  perception  that  is  based  on  some¬ 
thing  more  stable  than  the  monks,  some  of  whom  might  have  been 
moving  around,  namely  the  forest  representing  the  landscape  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Mansion  of  Migara's  Mother.31  [37]  The  perception 
of  forest  is  also  more  encompassing,  since  the  entirety  of  this 
landscape  can  be  included  under  the  heading  of  the  perception  of 
forest,  whereas  the  earlier  perception  of  monks  took  up  a  more 
limited  object  out  of  the  present  situation.  On  a  symbolic  level, 


3i  [34]  p[ayashima  1962  notes  that  the  early  Buddhist  conception  of  emptiness 
was  closely  related  to  the  solitary  and  remote  lifestyle  of  the  Buddha  and  his 
disciples,  something  particularly  evident  in  the  present  instance. 
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the  perception  of  the  forest  also  brings  in  the  theme  of  seclusion, 
a  necessary  foundation  for  the  deeper  levels  of  mental  tranquillity 
and  insight  that  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  gradual  entry  into 
emptiness  require.  Overall,  a  shift  to  a  more  comprehensive  and 
stable  perception  appears  to  be  the  key  aspect  at  this  stage. 

3)  The  third  step  then  proceeds  from  forest  to  earth.  As  the 
three  versions  of  the  discourse  indicate,  the  point  in  this  progres¬ 
sion  is  to  disregard  any  variation  -  such  as  different  aspects  of  the 
vegetation  or  irregularities  in  the  earth's  surface  -  and  instead  de¬ 
velop  a  perception  of  earth  from  a  unitary  viewpoint,  just  as  if  the 
earth  had  been  made  completely  straight  like  a  stretched  hide  or 
like  looking  at  the  flat  palm  of  one's  hand.  The  point,  here,  is  to 
proceed  to  a  perception  of  earth  as  such,  representative  of  the  no¬ 
tion  of  solidity,  which  constitutes  the  chief  implication  of  earth  as 
one  of  the  four  elements  in  Buddhist  thought.32 

Thus  at  this  juncture  the  mode  of  viewing  begins  to  employ 
abstraction.  The  employment  of  an  abstract  concept  that  to  some 
extent  goes  beyond  what  is  perceived  by  the  eye  -  in  the  present 
case  the  notion  of  solidity  -  appears  to  be  the  distinct  contribution 
of  this  particular  step. 

4)  Next  the  notion  of  solidity  is  replaced  by  infinite  space. 
This  part  of  the  gradual  entry  into  emptiness  thus  enters  known 
terrain  in  early  Buddhist  meditation  practice,  as  a  similar  progres¬ 
sion  is  the  basis  for  the  attainment  of  the  immaterial  spheres.  Such 
attainment  would  take  place  after  successful  mastery  of  the  fourth 
absorption.  The  meditation  object  previously  used  for  absorption 
attainment,  which  due  to  the  unification  of  the  mind  during  ab¬ 
sorption  attainment  had  become  an  all-embracing  experience, 


32  1351  Cf„  e.g.,  MN  28  at  MN  I  185,16  and  its  parallel  MA  30  at  T  1 464c7,  which 
agree  on  summing  up  the  characteristic  of  the  internal  earth  element  (mani¬ 
festing  in  various  aspects  of  the  body)  as  what  is  "solid",  kakkhalaMi. 
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then  needs  to  be  replaced  by  the  notion  of  infinite  space.  In  other 
words,  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the  former  object  remains,  but  the 
object  itself  is  allowed  to  disappear. 

The  same  basic  pattern  applies  to  the  gradual  entry  into  empti¬ 
ness,  where  the  unitary  perception  of  earth  qua  solidity  is  replaced 
by  attending  to  the  space  that  had  been  taken  up  by  this  percep¬ 
tion  of  earth,  [38]  which  by  further  development  then  results  in  the 
perception  of  infinite  space.  In  this  way,  the  experience  of  matter 
is  left  behind  and  the  meditative  experience  would  be  pervaded 
by  a  sense  of  there  being  no  obstruction  or  limits  anywhere. 

5)  The  next  step  follows  the  same  dynamic  that  underlies  a 
progression  through  the  immaterial  attainments,  which  now  re¬ 
quires  turning  attention  to  the  mind  itself.  By  earlier  becoming 
absorbed  in  the  notion  of  infinite  space,  consciousness  has  be¬ 
come  itself  one  with  the  experience  of  infinity.  Letting  go  of  the 
notion  of  space  and  turning  attention  to  the  mind  then  enables  the 
development  of  the  perception  of  infinite  consciousness. 

With  this  step  of  practice,  the  meditator  becomes  aware  of 
consciousness  as  the  very  foundation  of  subjective  experience. 
Needless  to  say,  early  Buddhism  does  not  consider  consciousness 
or  the  mind  to  be  the  source  of  the  external  world.  But  as  far  as 
subjective  experience  is  concerned,  consciousness  is  its  very 
foundation  and  no  experience  is  possible  without  consciousness. 
Hence  with  this  step,  space  is  left  behind  and  infinite  conscious¬ 
ness  becomes  the  pervasive  theme  of  the  meditative  experience. 

6)  With  the  sixth  step  the  comparison  with  the  immaterial  at¬ 
tainments  continues  to  hold,  in  that  the  experience  of  infinite  con¬ 
sciousness  is  now  attended  to  as  something  insubstantial  in  every 
respect,  resulting  in  the  notion  that  there  is  nothing.  In  this  way, 
the  perception  of  nothingness  is  developed.  Judging  from  the 
overall  dynamics  of  the  present  discourse,  out  of  three  possible 
approaches  to  attaining  the  perception  of  nothingness,  delineated 
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in  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  one  best  suited  to 
the  present  context  would  be  the  reflection  that  "this  is  empty  of  a 
self  and  what  pertains  to  a  self".33 

Undertaken  in  this  way,  attending  to  nothingness  revolves 
around  the  realization  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  that  could  qualify 
as  a  self,  nothing  to  be  identified  with  and  nothing  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  one's  personal  possession.  A  sense  of  disowning  or  dis¬ 
possessing  would  pervade  this  stage  of  the  gradual  entry  into 
emptiness  where,  by  successfully  establishing  the  perception  of 
nothingness,  any  notion  of  an  T  or  'my',  however  subtle  it  may  be, 
is  left  behind. 

7)  The  seventh  step  departs  from  the  pattern  set  by  the  im¬ 
material  attainments.  Instead  of  continuing  abstraction  to  a  point 
where  the  nature  of  perception  itself  is  sublimated,  the  practice 
proceeds  beyond  the  notion  of  nothingness  by  directing  the  mind 
to  signlessness.  [39]  Simply  stated,  attending  to  the  signless  means 
that  those  features  and  aspects  of  an  object  by  which  one  recog¬ 
nizes  things  -  the  signs  -  are  disregarded.  While  signlessness  is 
one  of  the  aspects  of  Nirvana  and  thus  can  refer  to  the  experience 
of  awakening,  it  can  also  stand  for  various  other  levels  of  medita¬ 
tive  experience  in  which  the  recognizing  tendency  of  the  mind 
has  been  transcended.34 

The  present  stage  thus  completes  the  previous  progression 


33  1361  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,26,  MA  75  at  T  I  542cl8  and  D  4094  ju  228b6  or  Q 
5595  tu  261a6;  for  a  comparative  study,  together  with  a  translation  of  MA  75, 
cf.  above  page  195. 

34  [37]  For  a  detailed  study  of  animitta  cf.  Harvey  1986,  on  the  nimitta  in  general 
cf.  Analayo  2003a.  An  additional  perspective  on  signlessness  could  also  be 
found  in  SA  80  at  T  II  20b4,  according  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  develop 
signlessness  without  at  first  developing  concentration  on  emptiness,  whereas 
"having  attained  emptiness,  it  is  possible  to  develop  signlessness", 

en®. 
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through  ever  more  refined  perceptions  by  turning  to  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  perception  itself  and  letting  go  of  any  notion  or  concept  in 
the  mind  whatsoever,  even  letting  go  of  the  concept  of  nothing¬ 
ness. 

8)  With  the  eighth  step  the  gradual  emptying  of  perception  be¬ 
comes  the  basis  for  the  final  touch  of  liberating  insight.  The  paral¬ 
lel  versions  express  this  insight  in  slightly  different  terms.  They 
agree  in  highlighting  that  the  present  experience  of  signlessness  is 
of  a  conditioned  nature.  While  the  Pali  discourse  additionally 
draws  attention  to  its  impermanence,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
versions  mention  the  need  to  avoid  delighting  in  the  present  medi¬ 
tative  experience.  In  spite  of  such  difference,  the  basic  implica¬ 
tions  appear  to  be  the  same  and  could  perhaps  best  be  covered 
under  the  term  viraga,  which  at  the  same  time  stands  for  "dispas- 
sion"  (=  absence  of  delight)  as  well  as  for  "fading  away"  (=  im¬ 
permanence).35  From  a  practical  perspective,  impermanence  and 
the  absence  of  delight  could  thus  be  considered  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin. 

At  this  point,  by  giving  up  even  the  most  subtle  holding  on  to 
any  experience  of  emptiness,  the  true  realization  of  supreme  emp¬ 
tiness  becomes  possible  (the  epithet  "supreme"  being  explicitly 
employed  at  this  final  stage  in  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions).  For 
supreme  emptiness,  the  preceding  gradual  emptying  of  perception 
formed  the  preparation.  Throughout  this  gradual  progress,  a  cru¬ 
cial  theme  taken  up  at  the  present  juncture  -  conditionality  -  was 
kept  present  in  terms  of  the  types  of  weariness  overcome  or  still 
present  "because  of"  one's  meditative  experience.  This  recurrent 
directing  of  the  meditator's  awareness  to  conditionality  reflects 
the  close  relationship  between  realization  of  emptiness  and  de¬ 
pendent  arising.  [40] 


35  [38] 


On  the  significance  of  viraga  cf.  Analayo  2009g. 
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With  the  present  final  step,  the  conditioned  nature  of  all  stages 
in  the  gradual  entry  into  emptiness  is  left  behind  through  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  unconditioned.  What  remains,  after  this  supreme  ac¬ 
complishment  in  emptiness,  is  simply  the  continuity  of  life,  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  body  and  the  senses  together  with  the  life  faculty. 

In  sum,  with  these  different  stages  of  transcendence,  a  gradual 
refinement  of  experience  appears  to  take  place.  Beginning  with 
perceptions  of  the  actual  situation  in  which  the  discourse  was  situ¬ 
ated,  the  progression  leaves  behind  matter  (4)  and  then  even  its 
opposite  of  space  (5).  Next  comes  a  going  beyond  any  sense  of 
identification  with  the  experiencing  mind  (6),  followed  by  leaving 
behind  even  the  signs  required  for  the  formation  of  concepts  (7). 
Eventually  this  leads  up  to  a  letting  go  of  all  emptiness  experi¬ 
ences  thus  far.  However  sublime  these  may  be,  they  are  to  be 
viewed  as  merely  a  conditioned  product  of  the  mind  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  supreme  emptiness  of  liberating  the  mind  from  de¬ 
filements  (8).  In  other  words,  while  the  previous  steps  require  a 
progressive  letting  go  within  the  realm  of  perceptual  experience, 
the  last  requires  letting  go  of  experience  itself. 

Regarding  the  practical  implementation  of  this  gradual  entry 
into  emptiness,  the  parallel  versions  make  several  points  worthy 
of  mention.  One  of  these  is  that  the  recurrent  reference  to  a  uni¬ 
tary  perception  makes  it  clear  that  the  various  perceptions  are  to 
be  cultivated  from  a  firm  basis  of  concentration,  so  as  to  result  in 
what  is  characteristic  of  absorption  experience:  unification  of  the 
mind.36 

When  this  has  been  successfully  achieved,  the  task  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  clearly  the  nature  of  what  has  been  attained  in  terms  of  "this 

36  1391  MN  43  at  MN  I  294,31  and  the  parallels  to  MN  44,  MA  210  at  T  I  788c20 
and  D  4094  ju  8a2  or  Q  5595  tu  8b8  (translated  above  page  45),  agree  on  reck¬ 
oning  cittekaggata ,  — /[>,  sems  rtse  gcig  pa,  as  characteristic  of  already  the 
first  absorption. 
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is  empty  of"  what  has  just  been  transcended,  as  well  as  a  clear 
recognition  of  what  the  present  experience  is  not  empty  of.  That 
is,  by  directing  awareness  to  nothingness,  for  example,  experience 
has  become  empty  of  the  perceptions  of  infinite  space  and  infinite 
consciousness,  but  the  perception  of  nothingness  remains.  This  is 
what  the  present  experience  is  not  empty  of.  It  is  precisely  this 
non-emptiness  that  needs  to  be  left  behind  in  order  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther.  In  other  words,  a  clear  recognition  of  this  non-emptiness  is 
what  enables  progress  in  the  gradual  meditation  on  emptiness. 
This  mode  of  contemplation  marks  the  decisive  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  gradual  entry  into  emptiness  and  a  mere  attainment  of 
the  immaterial  spheres  of  infinite  space,  infinite  consciousness, 
etc.,  as  such.  [41] 

The  clear  recognition  of  what  the  present  experience  is  empty 
of  and  what  it  is  not  empty  of  is  in  all  versions  explicitly  phrased 
in  terms  of  a  "weariness"  or  even  "disturbance"  overcome  or  still 
being  present.  7  This  expression  may  well  have  been  chosen  on 
puipose  to  drive  home  the  truth  of  dukkha.  The  gradual  entry  into 
emptiness  involves  a  progression  through  ever  more  refined  per¬ 
ceptions  based  on  attaining  deeper  levels  of  concentration,  whose 
respective  attainment  requires  a  clear  awareness  of  what  needs  to 
be  let  go  of  -  referred  to  as  weariness  or  disturbance  -  for  further 
progress.  By  qualifying  what  is  to  be  left  behind  and  what  is  to  be 
attained  similarly  as  types  of  "weariness",  the  instructions  appear 
to  be  aimed  at  ensuring  that  each  stage  in  the  gradual  entry  into 
emptiness  is  seen  as  merely  a  stepping  stone,  a  type  of  weariness 
somewhat  more  refined  than  those  previously  experienced,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  still  something  to  become  weary  of  and  something 
that  still  pertains  to  the  realm  of  what  is  conditioned. 


37  [40]  Qn  tjlg  corresponding  Pali  and  Tibetan  expressions  cf.  the  discussion  in 
Skilling  1997:  352-355. 
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Once  the  different  stages  of  this  gradual  progress  through  ever 
subtler  types  of  weariness  have  led  up  to  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes,  according  to  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  a  type  of  empti¬ 
ness  has  been  reached  that  alone  deserves  to  be  reckoned  supreme. 
In  other  words,  the  gradual  approach  to  emptiness  quite  explicitly 
recognizes  that  there  can  be  a  variety  of  emptiness  experiences. 
Yet,  emptiness  in  its  true  sense  is  only  attained  when  the  mind  has 
become  void  of  defilements. 

Another  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  above  procedure  for  devel¬ 
oping  a  genuine  and  undistorted  approach  to  emptiness  is  that  the 
whole  progression  revolves  around  a  qualification.  Emptiness  is 
not  presented  as  a  kind  of  entity.  Instead,  it  constitutes  a  method 
of  meditation.  Even  when  the  Culasunnata-sutta  employs  the 
noun  "emptiness"  in  regard  to  the  final  step  in  the  series,  the  issue 
at  stake  is  still  a  qualification  of  experience  as  "empty  of",  in  this 
case  as  empty  of  the  influxes.  Qualifying  something  as  "empty 
of"  simply  means  that  it  is  "devoid  of"  something  else.  This  con¬ 
curs  with  a  consistent  emphasis  in  the  early  discourses  on  the 
quality  of  being  empty,  instead  of  an  abstract  state  of  emptiness. 

This  significant  aspect  of  the  conception  of  emptiness  in  early 
Buddhist  thought  requires  a  little  further  exploration.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  discourses  often  refer  to  an  "empty  place",  which 
being  empty  of  people  and  other  potential  disturbances  and  dis¬ 
tractions  finds  inclusion  among  a  standard  listing  of  locations 
conducive  to  meditative  seclusion,  together  with  the  root  of  a  tree 
or  a  forest.38  [42]  The  same  ordinary  sense  of  being  empty  of 
people  finds  employment  in  a  simile  that  describes  a  man  who, 
while  attempting  to  escape  a  group  of  enemies  set  on  killing  him, 


38  [4i]  g  g  ,  gjgj  55  i  at  gjvj  y  3H;g:  sunndgdragato,  with  its  counterpart  in  SA 
803  at  T  II  206a23:  SJEflifc,  where  the  meditative  practice  undertaken  at  such 
an  empty  place  is  mindfulness  of  breathing. 
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comes  to  an  empty  village.  Deeper  connotations  come  to  the  fore 
in  the  explanation  given  for  this  simile,  according  to  which  the 
empty  village  stands  for  the  empty  nature  of  the  six  senses.39  Just 
as  the  poor  man  will  find  nothing  in  the  empty  village  that  could 
help  him  in  his  predicament,  so  the  six  senses  turn  out  to  be  just 
empty  and  unsubstantial.  The  way  in  which  the  six  senses  can  be 
qualified  as  empty  can  be  deduced  from  another  discourse,  which 
explains  the  implications  of  the  dictum  that  the  entire  world  is 
empty.  The  world  is  empty  in  the  sense  that  the  eye  is  empty  of  a 
self  or  anything  that  could  belong  to  a  self,40  as  is  the  case  for  the 
ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  body  and  the  mind. 

The  same  sense  of  being  "empty  of"  applies  in  relation  to  self¬ 
hood,  when  all  aspects  of  personal  experience  are  considered  to 
be  "empty  of"  a  self  and  of  what  belongs  to  a  self.  To  assert  emp¬ 
tiness  in  terms  of  the  absence  of  a  permanent  self,  however,  does 
not  imply  a  denial  of  the  conditioned  and  impermanent  continuity 
of  the  five  aggregates.  These  exist  as  changing  processes  and  to 
know  that  which  is  still  there  in  terms  of  "it  is  present"  is  accord- 


39  1421  SN  35.197  at  SN  IV  174,32  and  its  parallels  SA  1172  at  T  II  313cl5  and 
EA  31.6  at  T  II  670a8;  cf.  also  Hoernle  fragment  Or.  15009/252v8,  Nagashima 
2009:261. 

40  [431  SN  35.85  at  SN  IV  54,7  proclaims  that  the  eye  is  "empty  of  a  self  and  empty 
of  what  belongs  to  a  self",  Surinam  attena  va  attaniyena  va.  The  formulation  in 
the  parallel  SA  232  at  T  II  56b24  (translated  in  Choong  2004:  73)  differs  in  as 
much  as  it  indicates  that  "the  eye  is  empty,  it  is  empty  of  being  permanent,  of 
being  peipetual  and  of  having  an  unchanging  nature,  and  it  is  empty  of  any¬ 
thing  belonging  to  a  self",  Ip-iaE,  SfMT'IS'jSlite,  Stiffin',  presenting  a  more 
evolved  stage  of  such  descriptions;  cf.  also  above  note  39  page  210  as  well  as 
Lamotte  1973/1993:  18  and  Choong  2000:  93.  Another  instance  of  a  more  de¬ 
veloped  presentation  has  been  noted  by  de  Jong  2000:  177  (quoting  Mori), 
where  in  Chinese  Agama  texts  a  reference  to  emptiness  appears  to  have  been 
added  to  passages  that  in  the  Pali  discourses  speak  just  of  impermanence,  un¬ 
satisfactoriness  and  not-self. 
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ing  to  the  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  a  necessary  aspect 
of  a  genuine  and  undistorted  approach  to  emptiness. 

While  emptiness  is  central  in  the  progress  to  full  awakening 
depicted  in  the  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  same  ver¬ 
sions  also  clarify  that  insight  into  emptiness  alone  does  not  suf¬ 
fice.  The  important  transition  from  signlessness  to  the  destruction 
of  the  influxes  requires  recognizing  the  conditioned  nature  of  such 
experience  and  its  impermanence  (according  to  the  Pali  version) 
or  else  its  inherent  unsatisfactoriness  (according  to  the  Chinese 
and  Tibetan  versions).  [43]  That  is,  the  other  two  characteristics 
need  also  be  brought  in  to  complete  the  maturation  of  insight. 
This  much  can  also  be  deduced  from  the  Greater  Discourse  on 
Emptiness,  which,  in  a  way,  contextualizes  the  meditative  experi¬ 
ence  of  emptiness. 

Similar  to  the  Culasunnata-sutta,  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  has 
parallels  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  in  a  discourse  preserved  in 
Tibetan  translation.  The  three  versions  begin  with  the  Buddha  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  own  dwelling  in  emptiness,  followed  by  describing 
how  a  monk  may  come  to  abide  in  emptiness  as  well.  This  pattern 
of  proceeding  from  the  Buddha's  own  experience  of  emptiness  to 
the  way  a  monk  can  achieve  the  same  is  reminiscent  of  the  Cula¬ 
sunnata-sutta  and  thus  points  to  an  intimate  relationship  between 
the  two  discourses.  In  what  follows,  1  translate  the  first  part  of  the 
Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Mahasunnata-sutta,  followed 
by  a  brief  evaluation. 

Translation  (2) 

Greater  Discourse  on  Emptiness41 

41  [44]  The  translated  excerpt  from  MA  191  ranges  from  T  I  738a5  to  739b21, 
paralleling  §§1-17  in  the  translation  of  MN  122  by  Nanamoli  1995/2005: 
971-975.  The  parts  corresponding  to  the  translated  extract  can  be  found  in 
MN  122  at  MN  I  109,19  to  115,9  and  D  291  or  Q  957,  edited  in  Skilling 
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1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time,  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
among  the  Sakyans  at  Kapilavatthu,  staying  in  the  Nigrodha  Park. 

2.  At  that  time,  when  the  night  was  over,  at  dawn,  the  Blessed 
One  put  on  his  [outer]  robe,  took  his  bowl  and  entered  Kapilavat¬ 
thu  to  collect  alms-food.  Having  completed  his  meal,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  went  to  the  dwelling  of  Kalakhemaka  the  Sakyan.  At  that 
time,  in  the  dwelling  of  Kalakhemaka  the  Sakyan  numerous  beds 
and  seats  had  been  set  out,  [indicating  that]  many  monks  were 
staying  there.  Then,  the  Blessed  One  came  out  of  the  dwelling  of 
Kalakhemaka  the  Sakyan  and  went  to  the  dwelling  of  Ghata  the 
Sakyan. 

At  that  time,  the  venerable  Ananda  and  many  monks  had  con¬ 
gregated  in  the  dwelling  of  Ghata  the  Sakyan  to  make  robes.  The 
venerable  Ananda  saw  from  afar  that  the  Buddha  was  coming. 
Having  seen  this,  [44]  he  came  out  to  receive  the  Buddha,  took 
the  Buddha's  [outer]  robe  and  bowl,  and  returned  to  prepare  a  bed 
and  seat  and  to  draw  water  for  washing  the  feet. 

When  the  Buddha  had  washed  his  feet  and  had  sat  down  on 
the  seat  prepared  by  the  venerable  Ananda  in  the  dwelling  of 
Ghata  the  Sakyan,  he  said:  "Ananda,  in  the  dwelling  of  Kalakhe¬ 
maka  the  Sakyan  numerous  beds  and  seats  have  been  set  out,  [it 
seems  that]  many  monks  are  staying  there." 

The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "Yes,  indeed,  Blessed  One,  in  the 
dwelling  of  Kalakhemaka  the  Sakyan  numerous  beds  and  seats 
have  been  set  out,  many  monks  are  staying  there.  Why  is  that? 
[Because]  we  are  now  making  robes." 

3.  Then,  the  Blessed  One  told  Ananda:  "A  monk  should  not 


1994b:  188-241.  A  comparative  study  of  MA  191  and  MN  122  can  be  found 
in  Choong  1999:  79-84,  for  studies  that  also  cover  the  Tibetan  discourse  cf. 
Skilling  1997:  365-400  (cf.  also  Skilling  2007:  235-237)  and  Analayo  201  la: 
688-701. 
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desire  vociferous  talk,  delight  in  vociferous  talk,  associate  with 
vociferous  talk,  desire  company,  delight  in  company,  associate 
with  company,  not  desiring  to  be  separated  from  company,  not 
delighting  in  dwelling  alone  in  remote  places. 

"If  a  monk  desires  vociferous  talk,  delights  in  vociferous  talk, 
associates  with  vociferous  talk,  desires  company,  delights  in  com¬ 
pany,  associates  with  company,  not  desiring  to  be  separated  from 
company,  not  delighting  in  dwelling  alone  in  remote  places,  then 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attain,  easily  and  without  difficulty, 
that  which  is  called  happiness:  noble  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
dispassion,  the  happiness  of  separation,  the  happiness  of  stillness, 
the  happiness  [that  leads  to]  full  awakening,  the  non-worldly  hap¬ 
piness,  the  happiness  [that  leads  beyond]  birth  and  death. 

"Ananda,  if  a  monk  does  not  desire  vociferous  talk,  does  not 
delight  in  vociferous  talk,  does  not  associate  with  vociferous  talk, 
does  not  desire  company,  does  not  delight  in  company,  does  not 
associate  with  company,  desiring  to  be  separated  from  company, 
constantly  delighting  in  dwelling  alone  in  remote  places,  then  it  is 
certainly  possible  for  him  to  attain,  easily  and  without  difficulty, 
that  which  is  called  happiness:  noble  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
dispassion,  the  happiness  of  separation,  the  happiness  of  stillness, 
the  happiness  [that  leads  to]  full  awakening,  the  non-worldly  hap¬ 
piness,  the  happiness  [that  leads  beyond]  birth  and  death.  [738b] 

4.  "Ananda,  a  monk  should  not  desire  vociferous  talk,  delight 
in  vociferous  talk,  associate  with  vociferous  talk,  desire  company, 
delight  in  company,  associate  with  company,  not  desiring  to  be 
separated  from  company,  not  delighting  in  dwelling  alone  in  re¬ 
mote  places.  If  a  monk  desires  vociferous  talk,  delights  in  vocifer¬ 
ous  talk,  associates  with  vociferous  talk,  desires  company,  de¬ 
lights  in  company,  associates  with  company,  not  desiring  to  be 
separated  from  company,  not  delighting  in  dwelling  alone  in  re¬ 
mote  places,  [45]  then  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attain  either  the 
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temporary  liberation  of  the  mind  that  is  delightful  or  the  perma¬ 
nent  liberation  of  the  mind  that  is  unshakeable. 

"Ananda,  if  a  monk  does  not  desire  vociferous  talk,  does  not 
delight  in  vociferous  talk,  does  not  associate  with  vociferous  talk, 
does  not  desire  company,  does  not  delight  in  company,  does  not 
associate  with  company,  desiring  to  be  separated  from  company, 
constantly  delighting  in  dwelling  alone  in  remote  places,  then  it  is 
certainly  possible  for  him  to  attain  either  the  temporary  liberation 
of  the  mind  that  is  delightful  or  the  permanent  liberation  of  the 
mind  that  is  unshakeable. 

5.  "Why  is  that?  1  do  not  see  a  single  form  that  I  might  desire 
or  delight  in,42  [since]  with  the  decay  and  change  of  that  form 
there  would  at  some  time  arise  sorrow,  lamentation,  sadness,  pain 
and  vexation. 

6.  "For  this  reason,  I  fully  and  completely  awoke  to  this  other 
abiding,  namely  dwelling  in  emptiness  externally  by  transcending 
all  perception  of  form.43  Ananda,  when  1  dwell  in  this  abiding, 
there  arises  joy.  I  experience  this  joy  throughout  the  whole  body 
with  right  mindfulness  and  right  comprehension.  There  arises  rap¬ 
ture  ...  there  arises  tranquillity  ...  there  arises  happiness  ...  there 
arises  concentration.  Thus  I  experience  this  concentration  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body  with  right  mindfulness  and  right  comprehen- 


42 1451  In  MN  122  at  MN  III  1 1 1,2  the  statement  on  delighting  in  form  is  made  in 
general,  not  in  relation  to  the  Buddha  himself.  The  Tibetan  version  agrees  with 
MA  191. 

43  [461  According  to  MN  122  at  MN  III  111,7,  the  Buddha's  dwelling  in  emptiness 
was  rather  "internally"  and  by  "not  giving  attention  to  any  sign".  The  Tibetan 
version  agrees  with  MA  191.  Here  the  presentation  in  MN  122  seems  prefer¬ 
able;  cf.  in  more  detail  Analayo  2011a:  690-692. 

44  [471  MN  122  does  not  describe  the  arising  of  joy,  etc.  The  Tibetan  version 
agrees  with  MA  191. 
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"Ananda,  there  may  be  monks,  nuns,  male  lay  followers,  or 
female  lay  followers  who  together  come  to  see  me.  Then,  behav¬ 
ing  in  such  a  way  toward  them,  being  in  such  a  mental  state,  se¬ 
cluded  and  delighting  in  dispassion,  I  teach  them  the  Dharma,  to 
encourage  and  help  them. 

7.  "Ananda,  if  a  monk  wishes  to  dwell  much  in  emptiness, 
then  that  monk  should  keep  the  mind  internally  established  in 
tranquillity  so  that  it  becomes  unified  and  concentrated.  Having 
kept  the  mind  internally  established  in  tranquillity  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  unified  and  concentrated,  he  should  attend  to  emptiness  in¬ 
ternally.  Ananda,  if  a  monk  speaks  like  this:45  [46]  'Without  keep¬ 
ing  the  mind  internally  established  in  tranquillity  so  that  it  becomes 
unified  and  concentrated,  1  attend  to  emptiness  internally',  you 
should  know  that  that  monk  will  [just]  greatly  trouble  himself. 
Ananda,  how  does  a  monk  keep  the  mind  internally  established  in 
tranquillity  so  that  it  becomes  unified  and  concentrated? 

8.  "A  monk  completely  drenches  and  pervades  this  body  with 
rapture  and  pleasure  born  of  seclusion  [experienced  in  the  first 
absorption],  so  that  no  part  [of  his  body]  is  not  pervaded  by  the 
rapture  and  pleasure  born  of  seclusion.46  Ananda,  it  is  just  as  a 
person  taking  a  bath,  who  has  placed  bath  powder  in  a  vessel, 
sprinkles  it  with  water  and  kneads  it  into  a  ball,  so  that  every  bit 
of  it,  inside  and  out,  is  completely  drenched  and  pervaded  with 
the  water,  with  none  seeping  out.  In  the  same  way,  Ananda,  a 
monk  completely  drenches  and  pervades  this  body  with  rapture 
and  pleasure  born  of  seclusion,  so  that  there  is  no  part  [of  his 
body]  that  is  not  pervaded  by  rapture  and  pleasure  born  of  seclu¬ 
sion.  [738c]  Ananda,  in  this  way  a  monk  should  keep  the  mind 

45  [481  Such  a  statement  and  its  consequences  are  not  taken  up  in  MN  122.  The 
Tibetan  version  agrees  with  MA  191 . 

46  [491  MN  122  at  MN  III  111,21  instead  lists  the  four  absorptions,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  describing  their  effect  on  the  body. 
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internally  established  in  tranquillity  so  that  it  becomes  unified  and 
concentrated. 

9.  "Keeping  the  mind  internally  established  in  tranquillity  so 
that  it  becomes  unified  and  concentrated,  he  should  attend  to  emp¬ 
tiness  internally.  Having  attended  to  emptiness  internally,  his  mind 
is  perturbed,  does  not  advance  and  progress,  does  not  attain  spot¬ 
lessness,  is  not  established  and  is  not  released  in  regard  to  empti¬ 
ness  internally. 

"Ananda,  if  a  monk,  while  he  is  contemplating,  comes  to  know 
that  on  attending  to  emptiness  internally  his  mind  is  perturbed, 
does  not  advance  and  progress,  does  not  attain  spotlessness,  is  not 
established  and  is  not  released  in  regard  to  emptiness  internally, 
then  that  monk  should  attend  to  emptiness  externally.  Having  at¬ 
tended  to  emptiness  externally,  his  mind  is  perturbed,  does  not 
advance  and  progress,  does  not  attain  spotlessness,  is  not  estab¬ 
lished  and  is  not  released  in  regard  to  emptiness  externally. 

"Ananda,  if  a  monk,  while  he  is  contemplating,  comes  to  know 
that  on  attending  to  emptiness  externally  his  mind  is  perturbed, 
does  not  advance  and  progress,  does  not  attain  spotlessness,  is  not 
established  and  is  not  released  in  regard  to  emptiness  externally, 
then  that  monk  should  attend  to  emptiness  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally.  Having  attended  to  emptiness  internally  and  externally,  his 
mind  is  perturbed,  does  not  advance  and  progress,  [47]  does  not 
attain  spotlessness,  is  not  established  and  is  not  released  in  regard 
to  emptiness  internally  and  externally. 

"Ananda,  if  a  monk,  while  he  is  contemplating,  comes  to  know 
that  on  attending  to  emptiness  internally  and  externally  his  mind 
is  perturbed,  does  not  advance  and  progress,  does  not  attain  spot¬ 
lessness,  is  not  established  and  is  not  released  in  regard  to  empti¬ 
ness  internally  and  externally,  then  that  monk  should  attend  to  im¬ 
perturbability.  Having  attended  to  imperturbability,  his  mind  is 
perturbed,  does  not  advance  and  progress,  does  not  attain  spot- 
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lessness,  is  not  established  and  is  not  released  in  regard  to  imper¬ 
turbability. 

10.  "Ananda,  if  a  monk,  while  he  is  contemplating,  comes  to 
know  that  on  attending  to  imperturbability  his  mind  is  perturbed, 
does  not  advance  and  progress,  does  not  attain  spotlessness,  is  not 
established  and  is  not  released  through  imperturbability,  then  that 
monk  should  repeatedly  direct  his  mind  to  this  or  that  concentra¬ 
tion,47  repeatedly  practice  it,  repeatedly  soften  [the  mind]  so  that  it 
becomes  joyful  and  tender,  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of  seclusion. 

"Repeatedly  directing  his  mind  to  this  or  that  concentration, 
repeatedly  practicing  it,  repeatedly  softening  [the  mind],  so  that  it 
becomes  joyful  and  tender,  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of  seclusion, 
he  should  accomplish  dwelling  in  emptiness  internally.  Having 
accomplished  dwelling  in  emptiness  internally,  the  mind  becomes 
imperturbable,  advances  and  progresses,  attains  spotlessness,  is 
established  and  is  released  in  regard  to  emptiness  internally. 
Ananda,  if  a  monk,  while  he  is  contemplating,  comes  to  know 
that  he  has  accomplished  dwelling  in  emptiness  internally,  that 
the  mind  has  become  imperturbable,  advances  and  progresses,  at¬ 
tains  spotlessness,  is  established  and  is  released  in  regard  to  emp¬ 
tiness  internally  -  then  this  is  reckoned  his  right  comprehension. 

"Ananda,  the  monk  should  then  accomplish  dwelling  in  empti¬ 
ness  externally.  Having  accomplished  dwelling  in  emptiness  ex¬ 
ternally,  the  mind  becomes  imperturbable,  advances  and  pro¬ 
gresses,  attains  spotlessness,  is  established  and  is  released  in  re¬ 
gard  to  emptiness  externally.  [739a]  Ananda,  if  a  monk,  while  he 
is  contemplating,  comes  to  know  that  he  has  accomplished  dwell- 


47  [50]  My  translation  is  based  on  emending  the  reading  in  MA  191  at  MN  I 

738c20  in  conformity  with  a  repetition  of  the  present  phrase  two  lines  below, 
which  just  reads  Regarding  the  subsequent  reference  to  this  and  that 

concentration,  MN  122  at  MN  III  112,15  instead  recommends  focus¬ 

sing  on  the  previously  [developed]  sign  of  concentration,  the  samadhinimitta. 
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ing  in  emptiness  externally,  that  the  mind  has  become  imperturb¬ 
able,  advances  and  progresses,  attains  spotlessness,  [48]  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  is  released  in  regard  to  emptiness  externally  -  then  this 
is  reckoned  his  right  comprehension. 

"Ananda,  the  monk  should  then  accomplish  dwelling  in  empti¬ 
ness  internally  and  externally.  Having  accomplished  dwelling  in 
emptiness  internally  and  externally,  the  mind  becomes  imperturb¬ 
able,  advances  and  progresses,  attains  spotlessness,  is  established 
and  is  released  in  regard  to  emptiness  internally  and  externally. 
Ananda,  if  a  monk,  while  he  is  contemplating,  comes  to  know 
that  he  has  accomplished  dwelling  in  emptiness  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally,  that  the  mind  has  become  imperturbable,  advances  and 
progresses,  attains  spotlessness,  is  established  and  is  released  in 
regard  to  emptiness  internally  and  externally  -  then  this  is  reck¬ 
oned  his  right  comprehension. 

"Ananda,  he  should  then  accomplish  dwelling  in  imperturb¬ 
ability.  Having  accomplished  dwelling  in  imperturbability,  the 
mind  becomes  imperturbable,  advances  and  progresses,  attains 
spotlessness,  is  established  and  is  released  in  regard  to  imperturb¬ 
ability.  Ananda,  if  while  contemplating  a  monk  comes  to  know 
that  he  has  accomplished  dwelling  in  imperturbability,  that  the 
mind  has  become  imperturbable,  advances  and  progresses,  attains 
spotlessness,  is  established  and  is  released  in  regard  to  imper¬ 
turbability  -  then  this  is  reckoned  his  right  comprehension. 

1 1 .  "Ananda,  if  a  monk  who  is  dwelling  in  this  abiding  of  the 
mind  wishes  to  practice  walking  meditation,  then  that  monk  goes 
out  of  his  meditation  hut  and  practices  walking  meditation  in  the 
open,  in  the  shade  of  the  hut,  with  his  faculties  settled  within,  the 
mind  not  directed  outwards  or  backwards,  perceiving  [only]  what 
is  in  front.  Having  practiced  walking  meditation  like  this,  his  mind 
does  not  give  rise  to  covetousness,  sadness,  or  any  [other]  evil  or 
unwholesome  state  -  this  is  reckoned  his  right  comprehension. 
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"Ananda,  if  a  monk  who  is  dwelling  in  this  abiding  of  the  mind 
wishes  to  sit  in  concentration,  then  that  monk  leaves  the  walking 
meditation,  goes  to  the  end  of  the  walking  meditation  path,  spreads 
his  sitting  mat,  and  sits  down  cross-legged.  Having  sat  in  concen¬ 
tration  like  this,  his  mind  does  not  give  rise  to  covetousness,  sad¬ 
ness,  or  any  [other]  evil  or  unwholesome  state  -  this  is  reckoned 
his  right  comprehension.48  [49] 

13.  "Ananda,  if  a  monk  who  is  dwelling  in  this  abiding  of  the 
mind  wishes  to  think  thoughts,  then  as  regards  the  three  evil  and 
unwholesome  thoughts  -  thoughts  of  sensual  desire,  thoughts  of 
ill  will  and  thoughts  of  harming  -  these  three  evil  and  unwhole¬ 
some  thoughts  that  monk  should  not  think.  [Instead],  as  regards 
the  three  wholesome  thoughts  -  thoughts  of  dispassion,  thoughts 
of  non-ill  will  and  thoughts  of  non-harming  -  these  three  whole¬ 
some  thoughts  he  should  think.  Having  thought  like  this,  his  mind 
does  not  give  rise  to  covetousness,  sadness,  or  any  [other]  evil  or 
unwholesome  state  -  this  is  reckoned  his  right  comprehension.49 

12.  "Ananda,  if  a  monk  who  is  dwelling  in  this  abiding  of  the 
mind  wishes  to  speak,  then  as  regards  talking  ignoble  talk  related 
to  what  is  not  beneficial  -  such  as  talk  about  kings,  talk  about 
thieves,  talk  about  battles  and  quarrels,  talk  about  drinks  and  food, 
talk  about  robes  and  blankets,  talk  about  married  women,  talk 

48  [511  Instead  of  giving  detailed  instructions  on  the  undertaking  of  walking  and 
sitting  meditation,  MN  122  at  MN  III  1 12,31  mentions  all  four  postures,  but 
without  detailed  explanations;  the  Tibetan  version  agrees  in  this  respect  with 
MA  191.  A  description  of  walking  meditation  similar  to  the  present  instance 
in  MA  191  can  be  found  in  AN  7.58  at  AN  IV  87,2,  where  it  functions  as  a 
method  to  overcome  drowsiness. 

49  [52]  MN  122  at  MN  III  113,12  adopts  a  different  sequence,  as  it  first  turns  to 
talking  (§12)  and  then  to  thinking  (§13);  the  Tibetan  version  agrees  with  MA 
191.  As  the  general  pattern  in  this  part  of  the  discourse  moves  from  formal 
meditation  to  less  formal  activities,  the  progression  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
versions  from  thoughts  to  conversation  fits  this  pattern  better. 
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about  girls,  talk  about  adulterous  women,  talk  about  the  world, 
talk  about  wrong  practices,  talk  about  the  contents  of  the  ocean  - 
the  monk  does  not  talk  such  types  of  irrelevant  talk.50 

"[Instead],  as  regards  talking  noble  talk  that  is  related  to  what 
is  beneficial,  that  makes  the  mind  malleable,  [739b]  free  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  hindrances  -  such  as  talking  talk  about  giving,  talk 
about  morality,  talk  about  concentration,  talk  about  wisdom,  talk 
about  liberation,  talk  about  knowledge  and  vision  of  liberation, 
talk  about  self-effacement,  talk  about  not  socializing,  talk  about 
fewness  of  wishes,  talk  about  contentment,  talk  about  dispassion, 
talk  about  abandoning,  talk  about  cessation,  talk  about  sitting  in 
meditation,  talk  about  dependent  arising,  such  talk  [proper]  for  re¬ 
cluses  -  [the  monk  talks  such  talk].  Having  talked  like  this,  his 
mind  does  not  give  rise  to  covetousness,  sadness,  or  any  [other] 
evil  or  unwholesome  state  -  this  is  reckoned  his  right  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

14.  "Again,  Ananda,  there  are  five  strands  of  sensual  pleasure 
that  are  pleasurable,  that  the  mind  thinks  about,  that  are  connected 
with  craving  and  sensual  desire:  forms  known  by  the  eye,  sounds 
known  by  the  ear,  odours  known  by  the  nose,  flavours  known  by 
the  tongue  and  tangibles  known  by  the  body.  [50] 

15.  "If  a  monk’s  mind  turns  to  contemplation  and,  in  regard  to 
these  five  strands  of  sensual  pleasures,  he  comes  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  strands  of  sensual  pleasures,  then  his  mind  will  dwell 
among  them.  Why?  Sooner  or  later,  in  regard  to  these  five  strands 
of  sensual  pleasures,  [if]  one  comes  under  the  influence  of  these 
strands  of  sensual  pleasures,  the  mind  dwells  among  them. 

"Ananda,  if  a  monk,  while  he  is  contemplating,  comes  to  know 
that  in  regard  to  these  five  strands  of  sensual  pleasures  he  has 


so  [53]  Qn  ^  different  listings  of  irrelevant  types  of  talk  in  Majjhima-nikaya  and 
Madhyama-agama  discourses  cf.  above  note  7  page  83. 
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come  under  the  influence  of  these  strands  of  sensual  pleasures, 
that  his  mind  is  dwelling  among  them,  then  that  monk  should 
contemplate  the  impermanence  of  these  various  strands  of  sensual 
pleasures,  contemplate  their  decay,  contemplate  their  fading  away, 
contemplate  their  abandoning,  contemplate  their  cessation,  con¬ 
template  abandoning  them,  giving  them  up  and  separating  from 
them.51  Then,  whatever  he  has  of  desire  and  defilement  regarding 
these  five  strands  of  sensual  pleasures  will  soon  cease.  Ananda,  if 
while  contemplating  like  this  a  monk  knows  that  whatever  he  had 
of  desire  and  defilement  in  regard  to  these  five  strands  of  sensual 
pleasures  has  been  abandoned  -  this  is  reckoned  his  right  compre¬ 
hension. 

16.  "Again,  Ananda,  there  are  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by] 
clinging.  The  form  aggregate  [affected  by]  clinging  ...  feeling  ... 
perception  ...  volitional  formations  ...  and  the  consciousness  ag¬ 
gregate  [affected  by]  clinging.  The  monk  should  contemplate  their 
rise  and  fall  thus:  'This  is  material  form,  this  is  the  arising  of  ma¬ 
terial  form,  this  is  the  cessation  of  material  form,  this  is  feeling  ... 
perception  ...  volitional  formations  ...  this  is  consciousness,  this  is 
the  arising  of  consciousness,  this  is  the  cessation  of  consciousness.' 

17.  "Then  whatever  conceit  of  an  'I'  he  has  in  regard  to  these 
five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging,  that  will  soon  cease.  Anan¬ 
da,  if  the  monk,  while  he  is  contemplating  like  this,  comes  to  know 
that  whatever  conceit  of  an  T  he  had  in  regard  to  these  five  aggre¬ 
gates  [affected  by]  clinging  has  ceased  -  this  is  reckoned  his  right 
comprehension. 

18.  "Ananda,  these  states  are  entirely  desirable,  entirely  de¬ 
lightful,  entirely  [worth]  thinking  about.52  They  are  without  in- 

51  [54]  presentatjon  [n  MN  122  at  MN  III  114,25  differs  and  does  not  provide 
instructions  on  what  should  be  done  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  five 
cords  of  sensual  desire.  The  Tibetan  version  agrees  with  MA  191. 

52  [55]  jyjy  translation  of  as  a  plural  form  takes  a  lead  from  the  wording  in  MN 
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fluxes,  without  clinging,  beyond  the  reach  of  Mara,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Evil  One,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  evil  and  unwhole¬ 
some  states  that  defile  and  are  the  root  of  future  becoming,  that 
result  in  vexation  and  dukkha,  and  that  are  the  cause  of  birth,  old 
age,  disease  and  death.  This  is  reckoned  accomplishment  in  dili¬ 
gence.53  [51]  Why?  All  Tathagatas,  who  are  without  attachment 
and  fully  awakened,  attained  awakening  through  diligence. 
Through  the  faculty  of  diligence,  innumerable  wholesome  states 
arise  that  are  in  accordance  with  the  requisites  of  awakening. 
Ananda,  for  this  reason  you  should  train  like  this:  '1  will  also  be 
accomplished  in  diligence'  -  you  should  train  like  this."54 

Study  (2) 

Unlike  the  Culasuhhata-sutta,  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  and  its 
parallels  do  not  depict  a  gradual  approach  to  emptiness,  but  rather 
indicate  that  a  monk  who  has  been  unable  to  stabilize  his  medita¬ 
tive  experience  of  emptiness  needs  to  strengthen  his  concentra¬ 
tion.  This  provides  an  important  indication  relevant  to  the  practice 
depicted  in  the  Culasunnata-sutta  as  well,  in  that  for  the  mind  to 
progress  through  the  unitary  perceptions  in  the  gradual  entry  into 
emptiness,  a  basis  in  mental  tranquillity  is  an  essential  require¬ 
ment. 

Another  significant  indication  given  in  the  Mahasunnata-sutta 
and  its  parallels  is  that  they  explicitly  clarify  that  emptiness  com¬ 
prises  what  is  internal  as  well  as  what  is  external.  This  well  re¬ 
flects  the  attitude  taken  in  this  respect  in  early  Buddhist  thought, 
where  notions  of  emptiness  and  insubstantiality  are  considered  as 


122  at  MN  III  115,8:  ime  ...  dhamma. 

53  [56]  .^5  remark  and  the  following  exposition  on  diligence  are  without  a  coun¬ 
terpart  in  MN  122. 

54  [571  Similar  to  MN  122,  MA  191  continues  at  this  juncture  by  taking  up  the 
case  of  the  proper  behaviour  of  a  faithful  disciple,  etc. 
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applicable  without  restriction  to  the  entire  gamut  of  existence,  be 
this  oneself,  others,  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  external  world.55 

The  Mahasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  also  indicate  how 
emptiness  can  be  related  to  everyday  activities,  once  comprehen¬ 
sive  dwelling  in  emptiness  has  been  achieved  in  all  respects  -  in¬ 
ternally,  externally  and  internally-and-externally.  The  three  ver¬ 
sions  agree  that  this  takes  place  by  staying  aloof  from  desire  and 
aversion,  an  aloofness  that  is  combined  with  clear  comprehension 
of  what  is  taking  place.  The  same  indication  is  also  made  in  the 
Pindapataparisuddhi-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel,  which  de¬ 
scribe  how  a  monk  who  wishes  to  dwell  in  emptiness  -  a  theme 
that  relates  this  discourse  to  the  Culasunnata-sutta  and  Mahasun- 
nata-sutta  -  should  examine  if,  while  going  to  beg  for  alms,  any¬ 
thing  has  caused  the  arising  of  desire  in  his  mind.56  [52]  If  desire 
has  arisen,  the  monk  should  make  a  firm  effort  to  overcome  it. 

Another  passage  relevant  to  the  theme  of  dwelling  in  empti¬ 
ness  during  everyday  activities  can  be  found  in  a  succinct  instruc¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  in  the  seen  there  should  be  just  the  seen, 
in  the  heard  there  should  be  just  the  heard,  in  what  is  experienced 
there  should  be  just  the  experienced  and  in  what  is  cognized  there 
should  be  just  the  cognized.  One  who  dwells  like  this  will  not  be 
established  in  what  is  seen,  heard,  etc.,  be  neither  here,  nor  there, 
nor  in  between  -  thereby  transcending  dukkha.51 


55  [58]  ^  e  g  ;  sn  937^  according  to  which  the  entire  world  is  without  any  es¬ 

sence. 

56  1591  MN  151  at  MN  III  294,11  and  SA  236  at  T  II  57bl5;  on  this  passage  cf. 
also  Baums  2009:  353. 

57  1601  SN  35.95  at  SN  IV  73,4  and  its  parallel  SA  312  at  T  II  90al2  and  D  4094 
ju  241b3  or  Q  5595  tu  276a2.  The  potential  of  this  succinct  instruction  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  case  reported  in  Ud  1.10  at  Ud  8,8,  where  the  non-Buddhist  ascetic 
Bahiya  receives  the  same  instruction  during  his  first  meeting  with  the  Buddha 
and  thereon  attains  full  awakening  on  the  spot;  cf.  also  Analayo  2003c:  229- 
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According  to  a  detailed  elaboration  of  this  instruction,  the  task 
to  remain  with  just  what  is  seen,  etc.,  requires  not  giving  attention 
to  the  "sign"  of  attraction,58  a  term  that  provides  a  connection  to 
the  theme  of  'sign'-lessness  mentioned  as  the  last  step  in  the  grad¬ 
ual  entry  into  emptiness  depicted  in  the  Culasuhnata-sutta.  Thus, 
maintaining  emptiness  during  everyday  activities  requires  remain¬ 
ing  balanced  with  any  sensory  input  by  not  giving  in  to  those  fea¬ 
tures  and  aspects  of  perceived  objects  -  their  signs  -  that  may 
cause  desire  or  aversion. 

The  Mahasuhhata-sutta  and  its  parallels  also  turn  to  the  five 
strands  of  sensual  pleasure.  Before  that,  however,  they  indicate 
what  type  of  thought  and  talk  is  compatible  with  dwelling  in  emp¬ 
tiness.  Properly  dwelling  in  emptiness  thus  requires  refraining 
from  unwholesome  thoughts,  avoiding  worldly  conversations  and 
staying  aloof  from  sensual  attraction.  Engaging  in  sensuality  is 
therefore  clearly  not  compatible  with  what  early  Buddhist  thought 
reckons  to  be  true  dwelling  in  emptiness.  In  other  words,  from  an 
early  Buddhist  viewpoint,  a  genuine  realization  of  emptiness  has 
an  inseparable  relationship  to  ethical  conduct. 

With  this  much  accomplished,  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  and  its 
parallels  bring  up  the  topic  of  conceit,  whose  removal  requires 
contemplating  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  five  aggregates. 
They  thereby  relate  emptiness  to  the  topic  of  impermanence,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Culasuhnata-sutta.  Contemplation  of  the  im¬ 
permanent  nature  of  the  five  aggregates  thus  can  be  considered  to 
form  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  s  counterpart  to  the  Culasuhhata-sut- 
ta's  development  of  insight  in  relation  to  signlessness,  [53]  both 
of  which  are  meant  for  the  same  purpose:  the  attainment  of  su- 


232  and  Nanananda  2005:  3 1 8f  and  323-342. 

58  [6i]  35.95  at  SN  IV  73, IS  speaks  of  the  nimitta,  which  has  its  counterpart  in 

fg  and  rgyu  mtshan  in  SA  312  at  T  II  90a21  and  D  4094  ju  241b6  or  Q  5595 
tu  276a6. 
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preme  emptiness  through  the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 

"Contemplate  the  world  as  empty, 

Mogharaja,  always  mindful. 

Root  out  the  underlying  view  of  self, 

Like  this,  you  will  transcend  death. 

[When]  contemplating  the  world  like  this, 

The  King  of  Death  does  not  catch  sight  of  you."59 


59  [621  Sn  1119:  sunnato  lokam  avekkhassu,  mogharaja  sada  sato,  attanuditthim 
fdiacca,  evam  maccutaro  siya,  evam  lokam  avekkhantam,  maccurdja  na  pas- 
satT  ti. 
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Introduction 

The  present  chapter  studies  Buddhist  notions  of  the  praisewor¬ 
thy  qualities  of  a  fully  awakened  one.  These  notions  appear  to  have 
to  some  degree  gone  through  a  process  of  development  that  led  to 
a  shift  of  emphasis  already  manifesting  in  the  early  discourses.1  [2] 
The  beginnings  of  such  a  shift  of  emphasis  can  best  be  traced 
by  examining  the  depiction  of  the  arahant  monk  Bakkula,  whose 
qualities  and  conduct  are  the  topic  of  the  Bakkula-sutta  of  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.  Following  a 
translation  of  the  Madhyama-agama  version  of  this  discourse  and 
a  comparative  study,  I  continue  studying  the  early  Buddhist  ara¬ 
hant  ideal  based  on  another  discourse  related  to  Bakkula,  found  in 
the  Ekottarika-agama,  and  based  on  a  few  selected  passages  re¬ 
lated  to  the  arahant  monk  Mahakassapa. 

Translation 

Discourse  by  Bakkula2 


*  Originally  published  2007  under  the  title  "The  Arahant  Ideal  in  Early  Bud¬ 
dhism  -  The  Case  of  Bakkula"  in  the  Indian  International  Journal  of  Buddhist 
Studies,  8:  1—21.  The  present  chapter  also  incorporates  extracts  from  another 
article  published  2010  under  the  title  "Once  again  on  Bakkula"  in  the  same 
journal,  11:  1-28. 

1  151  Another  aspect  in  the  development  of  the  arahant  ideal  is  examined  by  Bond 
1984:  228,  who  points  out  that  "the  arahant  concept  seems  to  have  developed 
from  an  ideal  readily  attainable  in  this  life  ...  into  an  ideal  considered  remote 
and  impossible  to  achieve  in  one  or  even  many  lifetimes". 

2  The  translated  text  is  MA  34  at  T  I  475all  to  475cl4;  for  a  comparative  study 
cf.  Analayo  2011a:  711-716. 
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1.  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time,  when  the  Buddha  had 
recently  passed  away,  [3]  the  venerable  Bakkula  was  dwelling 
at  Rajagaha,  staying  in  the  Bamboo  Grove  at  the  Squirrel's 
Feeding  Place. 

2.  At  that  time  there  was  a  heterodox  wanderer,  a  close 
friend  of  the  venerable  Bakkula  from  the  time  before  [Bak¬ 
kula]  had  gone  forth.  While  roaming  around  in  the  afternoon, 
he  came  to  where  the  venerable  Bakkula  was  staying,  ex¬ 
changed  greetings  and  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side. 

3-8.  The  heterodox  wanderer  said:  "Venerable  friend  Bak¬ 
kula,  1  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  will  you  listen  to  it?"  The 
venerable  Bakkula  answered:  "Heterodox  wanderer,  having 
heard  what  you  are  asking  about,  I  will  consider  it." 

The  heterodox  wanderer  said:  "Venerable  friend  Bakkula, 
how  long  have  you  been  practising  the  path  in  this  right  teach¬ 
ing  and  discipline?"  The  venerable  Bakkula  answered:  "Het¬ 
erodox  wanderer,  I  have  been  practising  the  path  in  this  right 
teaching  and  discipline  for  eighty  years." 

The  heterodox  wanderer  said:  "Venerable  friend  Bakkula, 
during  the  eighty  years  that  you  have  been  practising  the  path 
in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline,  how  many  times  do  you 
recall  having  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse?"  The  venerable 
Bakkula  said  to  the  heterodox  wanderer:  "You  should  not  ask 
such  a  question.  Instead  [you  should]  ask  in  another  way:  'Ven¬ 
erable  friend  Bakkula,  during  the  eighty  years  that  you  have 
been  practising  the  path  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline, 
how  many  times  do  you  recall  having  aroused  a  sensual  per¬ 
ception?'  Heterodox  wanderer,  you  should  ask  this  question." 

Then,  the  heterodox  wanderer  spoke  like  this:  "Venerable 
friend  Bakkula,  I  now  ask  again,  during  the  eighty  years  that 
you  have  been  practising  the  path  in  this  right  teaching  and 
discipline,  how  many  times  do  you  recall  having  aroused  a 
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sensual  perception?" 

Then,  in  relation  to  this  question  by  the  heterodox  wan¬ 
derer,  the  venerable  Bakkula  addressed  the  monks:  [475b] 
"Venerable  friends,  I  have  been  practising  the  path  in  this  right 
teaching  and  discipline  for  eighty  years,  but  you  all  should  not 
think  that  on  that  account  I  would  arouse  conceit."  -  That  the 
venerable  Bakkula  made  such  a  declaration,  this  we  reckon  a 
marvellous  quality  of  the  venerable  Bakkula. 

Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable  friends, 
during  the  eighty  years  that  I  have  been  practising  the  path  in 
this  right  teaching  and  discipline,  1  never  had  a  sensual  percep¬ 
tion."  -  That  the  venerable  Bakkula  made  such  a  declaration, 
this  we  reckon  a  marvellous  quality  of  the  venerable  Bakkula. 
[4] 

9-15.  Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable 
friends,  I  have  been  wearing  rag  robes  for  eighty  years,  but 
you  all  should  not  think  that  on  that  account  I  would  arouse 
conceit."  -  That  the  venerable  Bakkula  made  such  a  declara¬ 
tion,  this  we  reckon  a  marvellous  quality  of  the  venerable  Bak¬ 
kula. 

Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable  friends, 
during  the  eighty  years  that  I  have  been  wearing  rag  robes,  1 
do  not  recall  having  ever  accepted  a  robe  given  by  household¬ 
ers,  having  ever  cut  up  [robe  material]  and  made  a  robe  [by 
myself],  having  ever  employed  another  monk  to  get  a  robe 
made  [for  me],  having  ever  used  a  needle  to  sew  a  robe,  or 
having  ever  taken  a  needle  to  sew  a  bag,  not  even  a  single 
stitch."  -  That  the  venerable  Bakkula  made  such  a  declaration, 
this  we  reckon  a  marvellous  quality  of  the  venerable  Bakkula. 

16-19.  Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable 
friends,  I  have  been  begging  alms  for  eighty  years,  but  you  all 
should  not  think  that  on  that  account  1  would  arouse  conceit." 
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-  That  the  venerable  Bakkula  made  such  a  declaration,  this  we 
reckon  a  marvellous  quality  of  the  venerable  Bakkula. 

Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable  friends, 
during  the  eighty  years  that  I  have  been  begging  alms,  I  do  not 
recall  having  ever  accepted  an  invitation  by  householders,  hav¬ 
ing  ever  skipped  [a  house  when]  begging  for  alms,  or  having 
ever  begged  alms  from  a  great  household  so  as  to  obtain  pure, 
subtle,  supremely  excellent  and  rich  food  to  bite,  put  into  the 
mouth  and  digest. 

20-25.  I  never  looked  at  a  woman's  face,  nor  do  I  recall 
having  ever  entered  a  nunnery.  I  do  not  recall  having  ever  ex¬ 
changed  greetings  with  a  nun,  not  even  speaking  [to  a  nun  when 
meeting  her]  on  the  road."  -  That  the  venerable  Bakkula  made 
such  a  declaration,  this  we  reckon  a  marvellous  quality  of  the 
venerable  Bakkula. 

26-29.  Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable 
friends,  during  the  eighty  years  that  I  have  been  practising  the 
path  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline,  I  do  not  recall  having 
ever  kept  a  novice  as  attendant,  nor  do  I  recall  having  ever 
taught  the  Dharma  to  lay  people,  even  to  the  extent  of  speak¬ 
ing  four  phrases."  -  That  the  venerable  Bakkula  made  such  a 
declaration,  this  we  reckon  a  marvellous  quality  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Bakkula.  [5] 

30-37.  Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable 
friends,  during  the  eighty  years  that  I  have  been  practising  the 
path  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline,  [475c]  I  have  never 
been  sick,  not  even  to  the  extent  of  having  a  headache  for  a 
short  moment.  1  do  not  recall  having  ever  taken  medicine,  not 
even  a  single  piece  of  gallnut."  -  That  the  venerable  Bakkula 
made  such  a  declaration,  this  we  reckon  a  marvellous  quality 
of  the  venerable  Bakkula. 

Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable  friends, 
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when  sitting  down  cross  legged,  during  these  eighty  years  1 
never  leaned  against  a  wall  or  a  tree."3  -  That  the  venerable 
Bakkula  made  such  a  declaration,  this  we  reckon  a  marvellous 
quality  of  the  venerable  Bakkula. 

38.  Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable 
friends,  within  three  days  and  nights  [after  my  ordination]  I  at¬ 
tained  the  threefold  realization."  -  That  the  venerable  Bakkula 
made  such  a  declaration,  this  we  reckon  a  marvellous  quality 
of  the  venerable  Bakkula. 

40-41.  Again,  the  venerable  Bakkula  declared:  "Venerable 
friends,  seated  cross-legged  I  will  attain  final  Nirvana."  The 
venerable  Bakkula  then  attained  final  Nirvana  while  seated 
cross-legged.  -  That  the  venerable  Bakkula  attained  final  Nir¬ 
vana  while  seated  cross-legged,  this  we  reckon  a  marvellous 
quality  of  the  venerable  Bakkula. 

The  venerable  Bakkula  made  declarations  like  this.  At  that 
time  the  heterodox  wanderer  and  the  monks,  having  listened  to 
these  declarations,  were  delighted  and  received  them  respect¬ 
fully. 

Study 

Although  the  main  thrust  of  the  Bakkula-sutta  and  its  Madhya- 
ma-dgama  parallel,  translated  above,  is  similar,  in  relation  to  de¬ 
tails  a  number  of  differences  can  be  found.  One  difference  in¬ 
volves  the  narrative  framework  of  the  discourse.  The  Majjhima- 
nikaya  version  gives  the  name  of  Bakkula's  visitor  as  Acela  Kas- 
sapa  and  reports  that  Bakkula's  declarations  had  such  an  impact 
on  Acela  Kassapa  that  he  decided  to  go  forth  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  an  arahant.4  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  [6]  in  con- 


3  [91  Adopting  the  variant  {If  instead  of  {If. 

4  1101  MN  124  at  MN  III  127,13. 
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trast,  neither  gives  the  visitor's  name  nor  reports  that  he  went  forth 
and  became  an  arahant. 

The  Pali  version's  identification  of  Bakkula's  visitor  is  to  some 
extent  problematic,  as  other  Pali  discourses  also  report  that  Acela 
Kassapa  went  forth  and  eventually  became  an  arahant,  though  ac¬ 
cording  to  them  this  happened  after  hearing  quite  a  different  dis¬ 
course  by  another  speaker. 

The  Kassapasihanada-sutta  records  that  an  exposition  on  as¬ 
ceticism  by  the  Buddha  inspired  Acela  Kassapa  to  go  forth  and 
become  an  arahant.5  A  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  reports 
that  Acela  Kassapa  ordained  and  became  an  arahant  after  finding 
out  that  his  former  friend,  the  householder  Citta,  had  as  a  house¬ 
holder  progressed  further  than  Acela  Kassapa  had  been  able  to  do 
as  a  wanderer.6  Another  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  records 
an  exposition  by  the  Buddha  to  Acela  Kassapa  on  whether  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain  are  caused  by  oneself,  others,  both,  or  neither,  an  ex¬ 
position  that  so  inspired  Acela  Kassapa  that  he  went  forth  and 
eventually  became  an  arahant.7 

Unless  the  same  name  Acela  Kassapa  refers  to  four  different 
persons,  the  above  Pali  passages  contradict  one  another.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  parallels  to  the  above-mentioned  discourses  do  not  associate 
these  different  events  with  the  same  person.  The  Dirgha-agama 
parallel  to  the  Kassapasihanada-sutta  introduces  its  protagonist 
just  as  a  Kassapa,8  while  the  Samyukta-dgama  version  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  householder  Citta  with  his  former  friend  refers  to  the 
latter  just  as  a  naked  ascetic  (acela)  and  heterodox  wanderer,  with¬ 
out  giving  his  name.9  Only  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  fragment  par- 


5  [11]  DN  8  at  DN  I  177,1. 

6  [12]  SN  41.9  at  SN  IV  302,10;  cf.  also  von  Hinuber  1997:  68. 

7  [13]  SN  12.17  at  SN  II  22,6. 

8  1141  DA  25  at  T I  104c  12:  ftp. 

9  1151  SA  573  at  T  II  152a24:  Hit 
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allels  to  the  discourse  on  the  causation  of  pleasure  and  pain  in¬ 
troduce  the  wanderer  who  heard  this  exposition  as  Acela  Kassa- 
pa,10  though  according  to  them  he  became  only  a  stream-enterer 
during  the  discourse  and  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  cow.  Since 
the  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  to  the  Bakkula-sutta  does  not  iden¬ 
tify  Bakkula's  visitor  (nor  reports  that  he  became  an  arahant),  [7] 
the  presentations  in  these  different  Agama  discourses  do  not  con¬ 
flict  with  one  another. 

In  addition  to  differing  in  the  extent  to  which  they  identify 
Bakkula's  visitor  and  describe  his  reaction,  the  Pali  and  Chinese 
versions  of  the  Bakkula-sutta  also  differ  in  regard  to  the  qualities 
they  ascribe  to  Bakkula. 

The  two  versions  report  in  similar  terms  how  Bakkula  reacts  to 
his  visitor's  inquiry  about  sexual  intercourse  by  reformulating  the 
question.  Once  his  former  friend  asks  the  more  appropriate  ques¬ 
tion  about  having  sensual  perceptions,  according  to  the  Madhya- 
ma-agama  version  Bakkula  first  clarifies  that  he  has  no  conceit 
about  having  been  ordained  for  eighty  years,  and  then  points  out 
that  during  this  whole  time  he  has  never  experienced  a  perception 
related  to  sensual  desire.11 

In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  Bakkula  does  not  make  any 
statement  about  conceit,  but  then  takes  up  the  issue  of  his  percep¬ 
tions  and  thoughts  during  the  eighty  years  of  his  monkhood  in  ad¬ 
ditional  detail  by  pointing  out  that  he  also  never  had  a  perception 
of  ill  will  or  harming,  and  also  no  thought  related  to  sensuality,  ill 
will  or  harming.12 


10  1161  SA  302  at  T  II  86b3,  T  499  at  T  XIV  768c20  and  fragment  S  474  folio  14 
R2,  TripathT  1962:  47;  cf.  also  SHT  V  1133  aA3,  Sander  1985:  128. 

11  1171  MA  34  at  T I  475b4. 

12  [18]  MN  124  at  MN  III  125,21.  The  reference  to  such  thoughts  seems  to  some 
degree  redundant,  given  that  he  has  already  clarified  that  he  has  never  even 
had  any  such  perception,  which  the  discourses  reckon  as  the  source  of  thoughts; 
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With  subsequent  topics,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  contin¬ 
ues  coming  back  to  Bakkula's  freedom  from  conceit,  forestalling 
the  possibility  that  his  proclamation  of  several  of  his  qualities  that 
are  no  longer  directly  related  to  his  former  friend's  inquiry  about 
sexual  intercourse  could  be  misunderstood  as  an  expression  of 
pride. 

The  next  two  topics  discussed  in  both  versions  relate  to  the 
requisites  of  a  monk.  In  the  Madhyama-agama  version  Bakkula 
clarifies  that  he  has  no  conceit  in  regard  to  his  ascetic  observance 
of  wearing  rag  robes  for  eighty  years.  As  a  strict  wearer  of  rag 
robes,  according  to  both  versions  Bakkula  never  accepted  a  new 
robe  given  by  householders.  While  according  to  the  Madhyama- 
agama  account  he  never  had  a  robe  made  by  another  and  never 
sewed  a  bag,  [8]  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  he 
never  sewed  a  kathina  robe,13  and  he  never  made  robes  for  oth¬ 
ers.14  The  same  discourse  also  reports  that  he  never  dyed  a  robe. 

In  regard  to  food,  Bakkula  is  on  record  for  having  adopted  an¬ 
other  of  the  ascetic  observances,  which  is  to  depend  only  on  beg¬ 
ging  alms  for  one's  sustenance  and  not  to  accept  invitations.  The 
Madhyama-agama  version  again  notes  that  Bakkula  does  not  feel 
any  conceit  on  account  of  his  conduct,  and  then  reports  that  Bak¬ 
kula  had  undertaken  the  practice  of  continuous  begging  for  food 
and  never  went  to  superior  households  in  order  to  get  exquisite 
food.  The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  instead  highlights  that  he 
never  desired  to  be  invited,  and  never  sat  or  ate  inside  a  house.  [9] 


cf.,  e.g.,  MN  78  at  MN  II  27,28  and  its  parallel  MA  179  at  T  I  721a22  (trans¬ 
lated  above  page  125). 

13  [191  The  kathina  robe  is  to  be  offered  to  a  selected  monk  at  the  kathina  cere¬ 
mony  held  after  the  conclusion  of  a  rainy  season  retreat. 

14  [201  The  Ee  edition  at  MN  III  126,29  and  Ce  read  sabrahmacdn  cTvarakamme 
bydpdritd,  while  Be  reads  sabrahmacannam  cTvarakamme  vicarita  and  Se  sa- 
brahmacartnam  cTvarakammam  vicdritd. 
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The  next  theme  is  Bakkula's  conduct  towards  women.  The  two 
versions  agree  that  Bakkula  did  not  look  at  women  and  never  en¬ 
tered  a  nunnery.  While  the  Madhyama-agama  version  states  that 
he  would  not  even  greet  nuns,  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  re¬ 
ports  that  he  never  taught  any  woman,  not  even  a  nun,  a  female 
probationer  or  a  female  novice.15 

Bakkula  also  did  not  act  as  a  teacher  in  regard  to  male  monas¬ 
tics.  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account  he  never  had  a 
novice  as  his  attendant,  while  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
version  he  never  gave  the  going  forth  or  higher  ordination  and 
never  gave  dependence. 16  The  Madhyama-agama  version  also 
notes  that  Bakkula  never  taught  the  Dharma  to  the  laity. 

Another  aspect  of  Bakkula's  conduct  relates  to  his  health  and 
bodily  care.  Both  versions  state  that  he  never  got  sick,17  and  there¬ 
fore  never  used  medicine  or  carried  it  around.18  [10]  He  also  never 
allowed  himself  the  comfort  of  leaning  against  a  support.  The  Pali 
version  additionally  records  that  he  never  bathed  in  a  bathroom, 


15  [2i]  fema]e  probationer,  sikkhamdnd,  is  preparing  herself  during  a  two  years 
period  for  taking  the  higher  ordination  as  a  bhikkhum. 

16  [22]  Dependence,  nissaya,  involves  a  tutelage  relationship  between  a  bhikkhu 
of  at  least  ten  years  standing  and  a  junior  bhikkhu. 

17  [23]  Bakkula's  freedom  from  disease  is  also  recorded  in  the  Karmavibhahga, 
Levi  1932:  76.1 1,  in  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya ,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  82c25, 
and  in  T  199  at  T  IV  194c5.  AN  1.14  at  AN  I  25,6  reckons  Bakkula  as  fore¬ 
most  in  health;  cf.  also  the  Asokavaddna,  Cowell  1886:  396,5,  SA  604  at  T  II 
168a22  and  T  2043  at  T  L  138c5.  Other  references  to  his  health  can  be  found 
in  T  1544  at  T  XXVI  1018bll,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  121c5,  T  2058  at  T  L 
308a22,  T  2122  at  T  LIII  615b27  and  T  2123  at  T  LIV  44cl3.  The  list  of 
eminent  disciples  in  EA  4.5  at  T  II  557cl6  introduces  him  as  foremost  in  lon¬ 
gevity. 

18  [24]  The  Ee  edition  at  MN  III  127,2,  Ce  and  Se  read  besajjam  pariharitd,  while 
Be  reads  besajjam  upaharita. 
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never  used  bathing  powder  and  never  had  a  massage.19  The  Pali 
discourse  also  notes  that  Bakkula  never  lay  down  and  never  spent 
a  rainy  season  retreat  in  a  village. 

The  final  topic  covered  in  both  versions  is  Bakkula's  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  became  an  arahant  soon  after  his  ordination.  While  in 
the  Madhyama-agama  account  Bakkula  proclaims  that  he  attained 
the  three  higher  knowledges  within  three  days,20  in  the  Majjhima- 
nikdya  discourse  he  declares  that  he  became  an  arahant  within  a 
week.  The  two  versions  conclude  by  reporting  that  Bakkula  passed 
away  seated,  after  having  announced  his  impending  parinirvana 
to  his  fellow  monks.  [11] 

Looking  back  on  the  two  versions  of  the  present  discourse,  it 
is  particularly  noteworthy  that  each  of  them  follows  its  descrip¬ 
tions  with  repeated  acclamations  by  the  reciters  of  the  discourse, 
praising  the  wonderful  and  marvellous  character  of  the  qualities 
of  the  arahant  Bakkula.  This  form  of  presentation  is  rather  un¬ 
usual  for  discourses  found  in  the  Agamas  or  Nikayas.  Usually  the 
remarks  by  the  reciters  specify  locations  and  identify  speakers,  or 
provide  transitions  from  one  event  to  another  and  background 
narrations,  but  do  not  make  explicit  proclamations  of  approval. 
These  repeated  acclamations  reveal  that,  from  the  perspective  of 
the  reciters,  Bakkula's  mode  of  conduct  was  considered  highly 
praiseworthy,  that  for  them  he  was  a  model  arahant. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  this  depiction  of  Bakkula  as  a 


19  [25]  ge  etjjgon  at  mn  HI  126,29  reads  sabrahmacangattaparikamme  bya- 
pajjitd,  while  Be  reads  sabrahmacari  gattaparikamme  vicaritd,  Ce  sabrahma- 
cdrl  gattaparikamme  vyaparita  and  Se  sabrahmacdrigattaparikammam  sadita. 

2°  [26]  34  at  x  i  475c7.  His  attainment  of  the  three  higher  knowledges  recurs 

in  the  Chinese,  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  verses  attributed  to  him; 
cf.  T  199  at  T  IV  194cl,  Bechert  1961:  145,10,  Dutt  1984:  193,12  and  Hofin- 
ger  1954:  81.11.  Such  a  reference  is  absent  from  a  Pali  version  of  his  verses  at 
Th  225-227. 
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model  arahant  does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history 
of  the  Buddhist  order.  The  two  versions  agree  that  by  the  time  of 
meeting  his  former  friend,  Bakkula  had  been  ordained  for  eighty 
years.  Hence,  even  if  he  had  taken  ordination  soon  after  the  Bud¬ 
dha  started  to  teach,  the  meeting  described  in  the  present  dis¬ 
course  would  nevertheless  have  to  be  placed  several  decades  after 
the  Buddha's  passing  away,  at  least  thirty-five  years  later  than  the 
forty-five  year  period  of  the  Buddha's  teaching  activities.  Thus 
the  remark  at  the  beginning  of  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse, 
according  to  which  the  meeting  between  Bakkula  and  his  friend 
took  place  "when  the  Buddha  had  recently  passed  away",  could 
be  simply  a  case  of  applying  a  standard  pericope.21 

From  the  circumstance  that  Bakkula  had  been  a  monk  for 
eighty  years  by  the  time  of  the  events  described  in  both  versions 
of  the  Bakkula-sutta,  it  would  also  follow  that  the  present  dis¬ 
course  could  not  have  been  part  of  the  recital  of  discourses  that 
according  to  the  traditional  account  took  place  at  the  so-called 
first  council  (or  better  "communal  recitation"),  sahglti,  held  soon 
after  the  Buddha's  demise.22  In  fact,  the  commentary  to  the  Bak¬ 
kula-sutta  explains  that  this  discourse  was  included  in  the  canoni¬ 
cal  collections  only  at  the  second  council  or  communal  recita¬ 
tion.23  [12] 


21  1271  MA  34  at  T  I  475al3: 

op  [981 

l“  1  This  communal  recitation  is  described  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T 
1428  at  T  XXII  968bl5,  in  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  XXII  491c2, 
in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  191al9,  in  the  Miilasarvastivada 
Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  407a3,  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T 
XXIII  449a20,  and  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya,  Vin  II  287,12;  for  a  comparative 
study  of  these  and  other  accounts  of  this  event  cf.  Przyluski  1926;  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  relevant  passages  cf.  Anuruddha  2008;  on  the  significance  of  the 
term  sangTti  cf.  Tilakaratne  2000  and  Skilling  2009:  55-60. 

23  T291 

l“  J  Ps  IV  197,2:  idam  pana  suttam  dutiyasangahe  sangahTtan  ti. 
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In  sum,  then,  the  occurrence  of  the  relatively  unusual  feature 
of  repeated  acclamation  shows  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
reciters,  the  conduct  and  qualities  of  Bakkula  represented  an  im¬ 
portant  ideal.  At  the  same  time,  the  lateness  of  the  two  versions 
indicates  that  this  ideal  stems  from  a  time  when  the  Buddha  had 
already  attained  final  Nirvana  several  decades  ago. 

Revisiting  the  conduct  and  qualities  of  Bakkula  from  this  per¬ 
spective,  it  is  noteworthy  that  according  to  both  versions  he  never 
sewed  robes  with  a  needle.  Even  if  he  wore  only  rag  robes,  these 
would  have  needed  to  be  mended  from  time  to  time.  According  to 
the  Pali  version,  he  also  never  dyed  his  robe,  a  task  that  would 
similarly  be  difficult  to  avoid  in  the  hot  and  humid  climate  of 
India,  where  the  natural  dye  used  for  robes  requires  periodical 
renewal.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  someone  else  must  have 
undertaken  this  work  on  his  behalf. 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  Bakkula's  relatives  would 
get  rag  robes  made  and  dyed  for  him,  leaving  them  out  for  him 
when  he  went  to  bathe.  Bakkula  then  dressed  in  those  new  robes 
and  gave  his  old  robes  to  other  monks,  so  that  a  need  to  mend  his 
robes  never  arose.24  This  would  explain  how  he  managed  to  wear 
robes  without  doing  any  mending  or  dying  himself,  although  the 
commentarial  account  is  to  some  extent  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  explicit  statement  in  the  Bakkula-sutta  that  he  never  accepted 
a  robe  from  a  householder.25  Even  though,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mentarial  explanation,  these  were  rag  robes,  they  had  nevertheless 
been  prepared  by  householders  and  the  fact  that  he  put  them  on 
after  bathing  would  mean  that  he  accepted  them.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  dyed  and  stitched  rag  robes  he 
evidently  had  to  rely  on  the  help  of  others,  yet,  according  to  both 


24  1301  Ps  IV  193,23. 

25 1311  MN  124  at  MN  III  126,1:  nabhijanami  gahapaticTvaram  saditd. 
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versions  of  the  present  discourse,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  recip¬ 
rocated  in  this  respect.  [13J 

Such  lack  of  reciprocation  was  apparently  not  confined  to 
robes.  Although  Bakkula  himself  must  have  received  ordination 
and  presumably  also  training  as  a  novice,  he  did  not  train  novices 
according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  nor  did  he  give  the 
going  forth,  ordination  or  dependence  according  to  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  version.  Judging  from  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  he 
never  even  gave  any  teachings  to  the  laity. 

Now,  if  this  were  just  an  isolated  instance  of  a  monk  who  is 
rather  withdrawn  and  introverted,  then  this  would  perhaps  not  be 
worth  further  comment.  Bakkula's  behaviour  could  simply  be  seen 
as  representing  a  peculiar  instance  out  of  a  range  of  arahants  of 
quite  differing  character  portrayed  in  the  discourse,  some  more 
introverted  and  others  more  outgoing.26  What  makes  the  case  of 
Bakkula  noteworthy,  however,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  recit¬ 
ers  consider  his  conduct  as  praiseworthy  to  the  extent  of  acclaim¬ 
ing  each  aspect  of  his  behaviour  as  wonderful  and  marvellous. 
Independent  of  whether  the  picture  of  Bakkula  given  in  the  two 
discourses  is  taken  to  be  a  historical  record  or  just  a  product  of  the 
imagination  of  the  reciters,  the  fact  remains  that  they  praise  quali¬ 
ties  that,  had  he  not  been  considered  an  arahant,  could  even  be 
mistaken  for  selfishness.  In  fact  the  Madhyama-agama  version's 
repeated  reference  to  Bakkula  having  no  conceit  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  critical  attitude  towards  his  claims  was  considered  to 
be  not  only  a  remote  possibility. 

Another  aspect  of  his  conduct  that  the  reciters  consider  worth 
extolling  is  his  refraining  from  any  interaction  with  nuns.  This  too 

26  [37]  An  example,  noted  by  Engelmajer  2003:  41-43,  would  be  Sariputta  as 
someone  frequently  shown  to  be  teaching  and  assisting  others,  in  contrast  to  a 
group  of  monks  described  in  MN  31  (and  its  parallels),  who  live  a  rather  se¬ 
cluded  and  thus  more  self-contained  life. 
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is  puzzling,  since  once  Bakkula  had  become  an  arahant  soon  after 
his  ordination,  whether  within  three  days  (according  to  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  account)  or  within  a  week  (according  to  the  Majjhi- 
ma-nikaya  version),  one  might  wonder  why  teaching  nuns  or 
greeting  them  should  be  considered  as  something  better  to  be 
avoided.  According  to  the  Pali  commentary  and  a  commentary  on 
the  Ekottarika-agama  preserved  in  Chinese,  Bakkula  had  been 
eighty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  going  forth.27  This  makes  it 
even  more  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  praiseworthy  when  a 
monk  who  is  an  arahant  and  well  over  eighty  shuns  any  contact 
with  nuns.  [14] 

According  to  the  Nandakovada-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  Bud¬ 
dha  expected  his  monk  disciples  to  take  their  turn  at  teaching 
nuns.28  The  Theravada  Vinaya  even  considers  it  an  offence  if  a 
monk  does  not  teach  the  nuns  when  it  is  his  turn.29  The  same  Vi¬ 
naya  also  reports  that  the  Buddha  sent  Ananda  to  give  teachings 
to  the  harem  of  King  Pasenadi.30  If  even  young  Ananda,  who  is 
reported  to  have  become  an  arahant  only  after  the  Buddha  had 
passed  away,  is  shown  to  be  teaching  the  charming  wives  of  the 
king,31  there  seems  little  reason  to  consider  it  praiseworthy  when 
an  apparently  considerably  older  monk  who  is  an  arahant  would 
not  even  speak  to  nuns. 

A  description  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  of  seven  qualities  that 
prevent  a  monk  from  decline  makes  a  point  of  combining  each  of 
these  qualities  with  the  need  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 


27  1331  Ps  IV  192,23  and  T  1507  at  T  XXV  45c22;  on  T  1507  cf.  Mori  1970. 

28  1341  MN  146  at  MN  III  270,18  and  its  parallel  SA  276  at  T  II  73c25,  translated 
in  Analayo  2010a. 

29  1351  Vin  II  264,35. 

30  1361  Vin  IV  158,30. 

31  1371  The  attractiveness  of  the  wives  in  King  Pasenadi's  harem  is  described  in 
SN  55.6  atSNV  351,8. 
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same  qualities  in  others.32  In  fact,  according  to  the  Mahagopala- 
ka-sutta  and  its  parallels  to  teach  others  is  an  integral  aspect  of 
being  a  praiseworthy  monk.33  These  discourses  present  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  defect  what  the  two  versions  of  the  Bakkula-sutta  consider 
wonderful  and  marvellous. 

A  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  compares  those  who  are 
concerned  only  with  their  own  welfare  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  their  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  others,  making  it  clear 
that  the  latter  are  more  praiseworthy.34  The  importance  of  concern 
for  others  can  also  be  seen  in  the  depiction  of  other  arahant  monks. 
The  Rathavinita-sutta  and  its  parallels,  for  example,  highlight  that 
Punna  Mantaniputta  was  praiseworthy  not  only  because  he  pos¬ 
sessed  various  good  qualities  himself,  [15]  but  also  because  he 
taught  others  how  to  develop  the  same  qualities.35  Even  a  monk 
like  Revata  who,  unlike  Bakkula,  in  the  early  discourses  exempli¬ 
fies  a  secluded  and  solitary  life  style,36  would  still  make  a  point  of 
proclaiming  that  he  feels  himself  a  friend  and  comrade  to  all,  being 


32  [38]  AN  7  34  at  IV  30jl2i 

33  1391  MN  33  at  MN  I  221,18,  AN  11.8  at  AN  V  349,11,  SA  1249  at  T  II  343a5 
(translated  in  Analayo  2010b),  EA  49.1  at  T  II  794b8  and  T  123  at  T  II  546bl5. 
According  to  Katz  1982/1989:  196,  "it  is  natural  for  an  arahant  to  teach". 
Witanachchi  2005:  582  adds  that  "an  ideal  Buddhist  monk  would  not  be  con¬ 
tented  only  with  ...  [his]  own  welfare.  He  is  also  expected  to  impart  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Dhamrna  ...  to  others". 

34  [401  AN  7.64  at  AN  IV  116,22;  a  comparative  study  of  this  discourse  and  its 
parallels  can  be  found  in  Schmithausen  2004. 

35  1411  MN  24  at  MN  I  145,19  and  its  parallels  MA  9  at  T  I  430al0  and  EA  39.10 
at  T  II  734a9;  on  the  importance  given  to  benefiting  others  among  the  early 
disciples  cf.  also  Aronson  1980/1986:  11-23. 

36  [42]  AN  1.14  at  AN  I  24,10  reckons  Revata  as  foremost  among  those  who  live 
in  forests;  cf.  also  MN  32  at  MN  1 213,15  and  its  parallels  MA  184  at  T 1 727b3, 
EA  37.3  at  T  II  710c24  and  T  154  at  T  III  81a27,  which  record  his  praises  in 
favour  of  living  in  seclusion. 
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compassionate  towards  all  beings.37 

Admittedly,  not  everyone  is  capable  of  teaching  others,  but  at 
least  some  cooperation  in  monastic  affairs  would  be  possible  for 
anyone.  To  assist  other  monks  in  their  tasks  is  according  to  other 
discourses  a  praiseworthy  quality  and  will  lead  to  communal  har¬ 
mony  and  concord. 3!i  An  example  of  such  praiseworthy  conduct 
would  be  the  case  of  Dabba  Mallaputta.  According  to  an  account 
found  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya,  when  Dabba  had  become  an  ara- 
hant  at  a  young  age,  he  reflected  in  what  way  he  could  render  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  monastic  community.  Eventually  he  decided  to  act  as  a 
distributor  of  lodgings  and  meals  for  his  monk  companions,  a  de¬ 
cision  that  met  with  the  Buddha's  explicit  approval.39 

Another  Vinaya  passage  records  that  on  one  occasion  the  Bud¬ 
dha  chanced  upon  a  sick  monk  who  had  not  been  properly  cared 
for.  With  Ananda's  help,  the  Buddha  himself  washed  the  monk 
and  afterwards  admonished  the  other  monks,  explaining  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  look  after  a  sick  fellow.40  For  the  Buddha  to  set 
an  example  in  this  way  makes  it  unmistakeably  clear  that  a  lack 


37  [43]  648:  sai)i)amiii0  sabbasakho  sabbabhutanukampako.  Johansson  1969: 

122  explains  that  "as  the  arahants  are  completely  without  egotism  ...  they  are 
friendly  towards  everybody". 

38  [44]  DN  33  at  DN  m  267 ,20  and  AN  10.50  at  AN  V  90,17. 

39  [45]  yjn  jjj  158,11;  cf.  also  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  587a28, 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  15a4  and  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vi¬ 
naya,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  695b27;  for  references  to  the  services  he  rendered  to 
the  community  cf.  also  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  280al9 
and  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  22a9. 

40  [46]  yjn  j  302,3;  for  parallels  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T 
XXII  861b23,  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  T  1424  at  T  XXII  223bl8,  the  Mahasam¬ 
ghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  455a28,  and  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435 
at  T  XXIII  205a26;  cf.  also  EA  44.7  at  T  II  766b22.  Regarding  this  episode,  de 
Silva  1993:  29  comments  that  "the  Buddha  ...  set  a  noble  example  by  himself 
administering  to  the  helplessly  sick". 
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of  concern  for  other  monks  was  considered  inappropriate  in  early 
Buddhism,  instead  of  which  an  attitude  of  mutual  assistance  and 
benevolence  was  encouraged.  [16] 

In  the  light  of  the  above  passages,  it  seems  that  the  image  of 
the  arahant  Bakkula  praised  in  the  two  versions  of  the  present  dis¬ 
course  differs  considerably  from  the  ideal  conduct  of  an  arahant, 
or  even  of  a  monk  in  general,  depicted  in  other  discourses.  Where¬ 
as  the  ideal  arahant  monk  in  other  discourses  is  one  who  helps 
others  and  is  willing  to  teach  and  guide,  the  arahant  eulogized  in 
the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  of  the  present  discourse  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  himself.  Apart  from  his  claim  to  having  reached 
final  liberation  within  a  very  short  time  after  ordination,  neither 
the  Pali  nor  the  Chinese  version  devotes  any  space  to  Bakkula's 
meditative  development  or  to  his  insight  and  wisdom.  The  em¬ 
phasis  in  both  versions  is  instead  on  a  display  of  externally  flaw¬ 
less  and  ascetic  conduct. 

As  the  Bakkula-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  are 
evidently  later  discourses,  they  might  testify  to  a  stage  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  conception  of  an  arahant  where  the  earlier  more 
altruistic  ideal  was  gradually  being  replaced  by  a  growing  em¬ 
phasis  on  austere  external  conduct,41  a  shift  of  perspective  during 
which  the  arahant's  detachment  becomes  increasingly  understood 
as  a  form  of  indifference.42  [6] 


41  [47+48]  ]7[orner  1936/1979;  191  comments  that  "it  seems  that  the  seeds  of  altru¬ 
ism,  planted  with  foresight  by  Gotama  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  ... 
smothered  during  the  passage  of  time".  Katz  1979:  56  explains  that  in  the 
early  discourses  "the  detachment  of  the  arahant  ...  is  not  a  bland  neutrality  or 
indifference  ...  Buddhist  detachment  means  the  non-reference  of  feeling  to  self, 
not  merely  the  cultivation  of  a  hedonic  or  emotively  banal  neutrality". 

4'  In  what  follows,  my  study  is  based  on  extracts  from  the  article  "Once  again  on 
Bakkula",  published  2010  in  the  Indian  International  Journal  of  Buddhist 
Studies,  11:  1-28. 
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The  arahant  Bakkula  occurs  also  in  a  discourse  found  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama ,43  where  his  unwillingness  to  teach  others  even 
motivates  Sakka  to  visit  Bakkula  in  order  to  find  out  why  this 
monk,  though  being  an  arahant  and  endowed  with  deep  insight 
into  the  true  nature  of  reality,  is  nevertheless  unwilling  to  share 
his  insight  with  others.44  On  being  asked  by  Sakka  why  he  does 


43  EA  23.2  at  T  II  61  lc2  to  612al6,  translated  in  Legittimo  2009;  cf.  also  T  2122 
at  T  LIII  470al.  For  additional  reference  to  tales  related  to  Bakkula  cf.  La- 
rnotte  1944/1970:  1386f  note  1. 

44  The  assumption  by  Legittimo  2009:  96  that  Sakka  even  takes  refuge  in  Bak¬ 
kula  appears  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  EA  23.2  at  T  II  612al:  fljs 
JiflHjf  |o}ip@X^.  Iftliltt®,  M'ap  I '  !J 't,  which  Legittimo  2009:  98 
translates  as:  "Sakra  devanam  Indra  from  a  distance  joined  his  hands  [pointing] 
towards  the  honourable  [Bakkula]  and  said  in  verses:  ‘[I]  take  refuge  in  the 
honourable  [Bakkula]  [who  possesses]  the  ten  powers".  The  term  itflll,  a  stan¬ 
dard  epithet  of  the  Buddha  in  Agama  discourses,  makes  it  clear  that  the  first 
part  of  the  passage  in  question  depicts  Sakka  holding  his  hands  in  reverence 
towards  the  direction  where  the  Buddha  was  dwelling.  Such  acting  with  re¬ 
spect  towards  the  direction  in  which  the  Buddha  stays  is  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  thought  world  of  the  early  discourses;  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  89  at  MN  II 
124,1  (with  parallels  in  MA  213  at  T  I  797b2  and  in  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238b4 
and  D  6  tha  85b4  or  Q  1035  de  82a8),  which  reports  that  the  two  courtiers  of 
King  Pasenadi  went  to  sleep  with  their  heads  pointing  in  the  direction  they 
had  heard  the  Buddha  was  dwelling,  even  though  this  resulted  in  pointing 
their  feet  at  the  king,  a  highly  disrespectful  action  according  to  ancient  Indian 
customs.  Besides,  in  early  Buddhist  thought  the  one  in  whom  one  takes  refuge 
is  invariably  the  Buddha,  not  his  disciples.  This  can  be  seen  in  several  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  same  Ekottarika-agama,  where  disciples  tell  those  wishing  to 
take  refuge  in  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Buddha  instead;  cf.  EA  19.9  at  T  II 
595c  18,  EA  32.7  at  T  II  680b6,  translated  in  Pasadika  2006:  402,  and  EA  36.5 
at  T  II  704b2.  The  same  applies  also  to  the  present  instance,  since  the  one  in 
whom  Sakka  takes  refuge  is  qualified  as  endowed  with  the  ten  powers,  -| -f], 
obviously  a  reference  to  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata.  Similarly  worded  tak¬ 
ing  of  refuge  in  the  Buddha  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Ekottarika-agama; 
cf.  EA  23.2  at  T II  612a3  and  EA  30.3  at  T  II  664al6.  Another  discourse  in  the 
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not  engage  in  teaching  the  Dharma,  Bakkula  explains  that  there 
are  enough  others,  such  as  the  Buddha  or  chief  disciples  like  Sari- 
putta  or  Ananda,  who  are  able  to  do  so.  In  reply,  Sakka  notes  that 
there  are  many  beings  of  various  types,  thereby  indicating  that 
there  would  still  be  scope  for  Bakkula  to  also  deliver  teachings. 
Faced  by  Sakka's  insistence,  [7]  Bakkula  agrees  that  there  are 
many  different  types  of  beings  and  then  explains  that  his  main 
motivation  for  remaining  silent  is  that  people  are  so  attached.45 
Extrapolating  from  the  way  he  is  depicted  in  this  Ekottarika-dga- 
ma  discourse,  it  seems  that  Bakkula  simply  can't  be  bothered 
teaching  the  Dharma  to  people  who  -  precisely  because  they  lack 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  Dharma  -  are  still  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  attachment.46 

Given  that  Bakkula's  main  motivation  for  not  teaching  appears 
to  be  that  he  cannot  be  bothered,  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse 
concords  with  the  picture  drawn  of  Bakkula  in  the  Bakkula-sutta 
of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  where 
he  is  praised  as  a  saint  who  never  taught  or  assisted  others.47  [8] 


same  collection  even  proclaims  that  the  ten  powers  are  outside  of  the  domain 
of  disciples;  cf.  EA  51.3  at  T  II  816c8.  For  a  comparison  of  the  ten  powers 
with  the  abilities  of  an  arahant  cf.  de  Silva  1987:  40-42;  on  who  can  attain  the 
ten  powers  cf.  also  Dessein  2009. 

45  EA  23.2  at  T  II  611c24. 

46  [221  His  disinclination  to  teach  is  thus  different  from  the  recently  awakened 
Buddha's  hesitation  to  teach,  which  according  to  MN  26  at  MN  I  167,34  was 
due  to  his  reflection  that  people  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  what  he  had 
discovered;  cf.  also  above  page  33.  From  Bakkula's  perspective,  people's 
ability  to  comprehend  would  no  longer  have  been  in  question,  in  fact  his  own 
attainment  of  awakening  would  have  been  a  living  proof  of  the  fact  that  people 
were  able  to  understand  what  the  Buddha  had  discovered. 

47  [23]  A  similar  perspective  emerges  also  in  T  1507  at  T  XXV  46a20,  as  part  of 
its  gloss  on  a  reference  to  Bakkula  in  the  listing  of  eminent  disciples,  EA  4.5 
at  T  II  557cl6.  According  to  T  1507,  Ananda  questions  Bakkula  why  he  does 
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In  fact  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  in  a  way  completes  the 
picture,  since  the  other  two  discourses  do  not  explicitly  indicate 
why  Bakkula  did  not  teach.48 

Had  Bakkula  been  exemplifying  a  type  of  monk  who  remains 
a  hermit  for  his  whole  life,  such  conduct  could  be  understandable, 
since  he  would  have  lacked  opportunities  to  teach.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  the  Bakkula-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-ni- 
kaya  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  depict  him  as  living  amidst 
a  monastic  community.  In  both  discourses  he  readily  addresses 
other  monks  during  his  discussion  with  his  visitor  and  also  an¬ 
nounces  his  impending  passing  away  to  other  monks.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  of  receiving  a  chance  visit  by  a  non-Buddhist  wanderer, 
Bakkula  is  shown  to  be  in  the  company  of  others  monks,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  is  apparently  also  living  together  with 
other  monks.  [9]  That  is,  at  least  on  the  occasions  described  in 


not  teach  even  though  he  possesses  the  four  analytical  knowledges.  Bakkula 
confirms  that  he  possesses  these  four  indeed,  but  enjoys  being  by  himself  and 
does  not  like  to  be  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  world,  therefore  he  does  not 
teach  the  Dharma. 

4S  [24]  Legittimo  2009:  99,  however,  argues  for  the  present  discourse  being  a 
"deliberate  effort  to  rehabilitate  Bakkula",  achieved  by  having  Sakka  come 
"down  to  earth  to  test  him,  to  see  whether  it  is  true  that  he  does  not  teach  oth¬ 
ers".  Yet,  in  the  discourse  itself  the  motivation  of  Sakka's  visit  is  not  to  find 
out  if  it  is  true  that  Bakkula  does  not  teach,  but  rather  to  find  out  if  he  does  not 
teach  because  he  is  unable  to  do  so;  cf.  the  reflection  at  EA  23.2  at  T  II  61  lc9, 
translated  by  Legittimo  2009:  97  as  "I  am  not  sure  whether  this  honourable 
one  is  able  to  teach  the  dharma  to  others  or  whether  he  is  not  able  to.  I  shall 
now  test  him".  Given  that  Bakkula's  reply  satisfies  Sakka's  curiosity,  as  it  con¬ 
firms  that  this  monk  is  able  to  teach  the  Dharma,  it  becomes  all  the  more  plain 
that  the  arahant  Bakkula  shows  no  interest  in  assisting  others  and  thereby  in 
some  way  reciprocating  the  guidance  and  assistance  he  must  have  received 
when  going  forth  and  learning  the  Dharma  himself.  Had  he  been  unable  to 
teach,  his  not  engaging  in  teaching  activities  would  have  been  more  easily 
understandable. 
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these  discourses,  Bakkula  is  depicted  as  someone  who  lives  as  a 
member  of  a  monastic  community.  He  would  thus  have  had  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  to  engage  in  those  teaching  activities  which  he 
proclaims  to  have  never  performed.  [12]49 

The  list  of  outstanding  disciples  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  pre¬ 
sents  Bakkula  as  foremost  in  health,  while  the  corresponding  list¬ 
ing  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  reckons  him  as  foremost  in  longev¬ 
ity.50  Though  these  are  qualities  that  probably  nobody  would  want 
to  miss,  it  is  not  immediately  evident  why  their  possession  is 
reckoned  to  be  significant  in  the  case  of  an  arahant.  Compared 
with  other  qualities  mentioned  in  the  listings  of  outstanding  disci¬ 
ples,  such  as  wisdom,  meditative  expertise,  learnedness,  or  adher¬ 
ence  to  strict  modes  of  conduct,  etc.,  to  be  healthy  and  have  a 
long  lifespan  does  not  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  their  bearer  is  an  arahant  or  even  a  Buddhist  monk. 
They  could  as  well  be  in  the  possession  of  someone  who  is  not 
even  a  follower  of  the  Buddha. 

That  health  and  longevity  of  an  arahant  may  not  necessarily 
arouse  inspiration  in  others  is  conveyed  in  the  Asokavaclana  of 
the  Divyavadana.  The  work  describes  how  King  Asoka  is  taken 
for  a  tour  of  sacred  spots,  visiting  the  stupas  of  different  eminent 
disciples  in  turn.  On  being  told  of  their  respective  qualities,  the 
king  makes  a  donation  of  a  hundred-thousand  pieces  of  gold  to 
the  stupas  of  Sariputta,  Mahamoggallana  and  Mahakassapa  re¬ 
spectively,  and  an  even  more  substantial  donation  to  the  stupa  of 
Ananda. 

When  he  is  informed  that  Bakkula  was  outstanding  for  his 
health  and  for  never  having  taught  even  a  two-line  stanza  to  others, 


49  The  part  found  in  the  original  paper  between  pages  9  and  12  has  been  abbre¬ 
viated. 

50  Cf.  above  note  17. 
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[13]  he  donates  just  a  small  coin.  To  his  surprised  entourage  the 
king  explains  his  lack  of  inspiration  to  be  because  this  monk,  un¬ 
like  others,  did  not  benefit  beings.51 

What  is  significant  about  this  tale  -  where  the  humour  inherent 
in  the  depiction  could  be  intentional52  -  is  not  only  the  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  Bakkula  arouses  in  the  distinguished  visitor  to  his 
stupa.  The  very  fact  that  Bakkula  is  mentioned  at  all  is  also  re¬ 
markable.  Whereas  the  other  four  monks  are  famous  chief  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  Buddha,  in  the  early  discourses  Bakkula  is  clearly  a 
peripheral  character  and  there  would  have  been  a  fair  number  of 
other  well-known  arahant  disciples  that  could  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  stead.  By  being  accorded  a  stupa,  the  Asokavadana 
concords  with  the  other  discourses  discussed  above  in  presenting 
Bakkula  as  worthy  of  worship. 

What  to  make  of  his  praiseworthiness,  given  that  his  out¬ 
standing  qualities  appear  somewhat  uninspiring,  as  exemplified  in 
King  Asoka's  reaction?  Since  the  interest  in  Bakkula  evinced  in 
the  various  texts  surveyed  so  far  would  probably  not  be  related  to 
his  longevity  or  health,  even  though  the  listings  of  eminent  disci¬ 
ples  emphasize  these  qualities,  perhaps  the  coming  into  vogue  of 
a  more  austere  and  to  some  degree  self-centred  arahant  ideal  may 
explain  why  Bakkula  is  reckoned  as  particularly  praiseworthy. 

To  better  appreciate  the  significance  of  Bakkula  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  particular  type  of  arahant,  in  what  follows  1  briefly  ex- 


51  [40]  cowe[j  r  886;  396,5,  where  Upagupta  informs  the  king  about  Vatkula  (Bak¬ 
kula)  in  the  following  terms:  alpabadhanam  agro  nirdisto  bhagavata,  api  ca 
na  tena  kasyacid  dvipadikd  gdthd sravita,  whereupon  the  king  decides:  diyatdm 
atm  kakanih ,  and  then  explains  that  he  is  not  inspired  because  this  monk:  na 
krtam  hi  tena  yatha  krtam  sattvahitam  tad  anyaih.  As  noted  by  Rotman  2009: 
162,  the  king's  lack  of  inspiration  was  because  Bakkula  "didn't  teach". 

52  [411  For  examinations  of  humour  in  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya  literature  cf. 
Clarke  2009,  Schopen  2007  and  Schopen  2009. 
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amine  another  figure  in  the  early  Buddhist  texts:  the  arahant  Ma- 
hakassapa.  [14]  In  the  early  discourses,  this  rather  famous  disciple 
stands  representative  for  austere  conduct,  exemplified  in  his  re¬ 
current  association  with  the  observance  of  the  ascetic  practices.53 

A  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya  and  its  parallels  report  that 
Mahakassapa's  devotion  to  some  of  these  observances  was  so  firm 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  give  up  their  practice  even  when  recom¬ 
mended  to  do  so  by  the  Buddha.54  This  episode  throws  into  relief 
Mahakassapa  as  an  advocate  of  the  values  of  ancient  Indian  as¬ 
ceticism  within  early  Buddhism,55  where  often  tendencies  towards 
a  less  austere  spirit  made  their  appearance. 

Unlike  Bakkula,  however,  Mahakassapa  is  shown  to  be  engag¬ 
ing  in  teaching  activities,  in  fact  according  to  a  discourse  in  the 
Kassapa-samyutta  and  its  parallels  he  was  exemplary  for  a  pure 


53  [42]  [jstjngS  0f  outstanding  disciples  in  the  Anguttara-nikdya  and  the  Ekot- 
tarika-agama  agree  on  taking  the  observance  of  the  ascetic  practices  as  the 
hall-mark  of  Mahakassapa,  AN  1.14  at  AN  I  23,18  and  EA  4.2  at  T  II  557b8. 
His  eminency  in  this  respect  is  also  recorded  in  the  Divyavadana ,  Cowell 
1886:  395,23,  and  in  the  Mahavastu,  Senart  1882:  64,14.  On  Mahakassapa  in 
general  cf.,  e.g.,  Przyluski  1914:  522-528,  Przyluski  1923:  167-173  and  327- 
340,  Malalasekera  1938/1998:  476-483,  Lamotte  1944/1981:  191f  note  1  and 
287  note  1,  Lamotte  1944/1970:  1399  note  1,  Waldschmidt  1948:  285-313, 
Tsukamoto  1963,  Bareau  1971:  215-265,  Ray  1994:  105-118.  Nanaponika 
1997:  109-136,  Deeg  1999:  154-168,  Karaluvinna  2002,  Silk  2003,  Wilson 
2003,  Deeg  2004,  Klimburg-Salter  2005:  541-547  and  Lagirarde  2006. 

54  1431  SN  16.5  at  SN  II  202,11,  SA  1141  at  T  II  301cl0,  SA2  116  at  T  II  416bll, 
EA  12.6  at  T  II  570b3  and  EA  41.5  at  T  II  746a22.  Tilakaratne  2005:  236 
comments  that  "the  behaviour  of  Maha  Kassapa  in  this  context  is  not  typical 
of  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha.  Usually  ...  the  disciple  would  abide  by  the  request 
of  the  Master". 

55  [44]  pj^yiugkj  1926:  296  explains  that:  "Mahakasyapa  ...  c'est  un  homme  des 
temps  nouveaux  ...  il  incarne  les  influences  brahmaniques  qui  ont  si  fortement 
contribue  a  modifier  le  Bouddhisme  primitif '. 
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way  of  teaching  that  is  undertaken  out  of  compassion.56  [15] 

Regarding  his  teaching  activities,  several  discourses  in  the 
Kassapa-samyutta  give  the  impression  that  the  way  he  executed 
this  task  did  not  always  meet  with  appreciation.  Three  Pali  dis¬ 
courses  and  their  Chinese  parallels  report  that  the  Buddha  invited 
him  to  deliver  instructions  to  other  monks,  which  he  declined, 
pointing  out  their  lack  of  readiness  to  receive  his  teachings.57 
Notably,  according  to  the  last  of  these  three  instances,  respect  for 
ascetic  practices  had  gone  into  decline  among  other  monks. 

Two  more  instances  involve  nuns.  One  of  these  begins  with 
Ananda  convincing  Mahakassapa  to  accompany  him  to  a  nunnery 
to  give  teachings.  One  of  the  nuns  afterwards  expresses  her  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  having  received  teachings  from  Mahakassapa  instead 
of  being  able  to  listen  to  Ananda,  whom  she  considers  superior. 
Mahakassapa,  who  had  come  to  know  of  the  comment  made  by 
the  nun,  rebukes  Ananda  and  gets  him  to  admit  that  the  Buddha 
publicly  certified  Mahakassapa  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  whole 
range  of  attainments.58 

On  another  occasion  some  young  monks,  who  apparently  had 
been  under  the  guidance  of  Ananda,  disrobe.  Mahakassapa  cen¬ 
sures  Ananda  and  calls  him  a  youngster  (or  else  compares  him  to 


56  [45]  SN  16.3  at  SN  II  200,3,  SA  1136  at  T  II  300al5,  SA2  111  at  T  II  414cl0 
and  T  121  at  T  II  545a6. 

57  [46]  SN  16.6  at  SN  II  204,3,  SA  1138  at  T  II  300bl6,  SA2  113  at  T  II  415al2 
and  T  212  at  T  IV  643a27.  SN  16.7  at  SN  II  206,3,  SA  1139  at  T  II  300c29  and 
SA2  114  at  T  II  415b29.  SN  16.8  at  SN  II  208,20,  SA  1140  at  T  II  301a26  and 
SA2  115  at  T  II  415c24. 

58  [471  According  to  SN  16.10  at  SN  II  216,11,  before  listing  his  attainments  Ma¬ 
hakassapa  also  threatens  to  have  this  episode  investigated  by  the  community,  a 
remark  not  found  in  the  parallel  versions  SA  1 143  at  T  II  302b24  and  SA2  118 
at  T  II  417bl9.  As  noted  by  Karaluvinna  2002:  439,  SN  16. 10-1 1  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Mahakassapa  "was  not  popular  among  the  nuns". 
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a  small  child).59  This  arouses  criticism  by  a  nun,  who  insinuates 
that  Mahakassapa  was  formerly  a  follower  of  a  heterodox  tradi¬ 
tion.60  When  Mahakassapa  comes  to  know  of  this  criticism,  in 
front  of  Ananda  he  relates  in  detail  his  close  relationship  with  the 
Buddha  and  again  proclaims  his  various  attainments,  [16]  con¬ 
cluding  that  to  overlook  his  qualities  is  like  attempting  to  hide  an 
elephant  under  a  palm  leaf.61 

When  surveying  these  passages  in  his  study  of  the  personality 
of  arahants,  Johansson  (1969:  130)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 
since  "from  an  absolute  point  of  view  these  incidents  must  be  seen 
as  shortcomings",  after  all  "the  idea  that  arahantship  was  a  super¬ 
human  degree  of  perfection  is  incorrect".  This  may  be  going  a 
little  too  far.  A  passage  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  points  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  type  of  relationship  between  these  two  monks,62  which  would 
make  it  natural  for  Mahakassapa  to  admonish  Ananda  after  the 
Buddha  had  passed  away,  perhaps  on  the  assumption  that  the  fa¬ 
vouritism  shown  by  the  nuns  could  best  be  redressed  by  Ananda 
himself.  This  would  also  set  the  context  for  Mahakassapa's  listing 
of  his  attainments,  which  highlight  that  whereas  the  nuns  preferred 


59  [48]  sn  16.11  at  SN  II  218,22  and  a  version  of  this  event  in  the  Mahavastu , 

Senart  1897:  48,19,  agree  on  reading  kumarako',  SA  1144  at  T  II  303a6  reads 
MT2  and  SA2  1 19  at  T  II  418a6:  /JvH, 

60  1491  SN  16.11  at  SN  II  219,12,  Senart  1897:  49,12,  SA  1144  at  T  II  303al4  and 
SA2  119  at  T  II  418al6. 

61 1501  SN  16.1 1  at  SN  II  222,9,  Senart  1897:  55,4,  SA  1 144  at  T  II  303c9  and  SA2 
119  at  T  II  418c21. 

62  [51]  According  to  Vin  I  92,37,  on  being  asked  to  assist  Mahakassapa  in  an  ordi¬ 
nation,  Ananda  says  that  he  does  not  dare  to  pronounce  Mahakassapa's  name 
(which  he  would  need  to  do  during  the  motion)  because:  garu  me  thero,  where 
garu  according  to  Horner  1951/1982:  119  note  3  is  "probably  equivalent  to 
guru,  spiritual  teacher.  Cf.  garunissaya  at  Vin.  ii.  303";  on  the  inappropriate¬ 
ness  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  a  superior  person,  evident  in  this  passage,  cf. 
von  Hiniiber  1991:  124. 
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Ananda  to  Mahakassapa,  the  Buddha  considered  Mahakassapa  su¬ 
perior  to  Ananda,  as  far  as  spiritual  development  was  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  the  somewhat  rough  tone  he  adopts  according  to 
these  passages,  considered  together  with  the  references  to  monks 
not  ready  for  his  teachings,  does  convey  the  impression  that  Ma¬ 
hakassapa  represents  a  particular  current  within  the  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  Sangha  that  faced  criticism  from  other  monks  and  nuns. 
Thus  von  Hiniiber  (2008:  26),  after  surveying  these  episodes  and 
the  account  of  the  so-called  first  council,  where  Mahakassapa 
again  in  quite  strong  terms  rebukes  Ananda,63  [17]  concludes  that 
"Ananda  as  the  favourite  of  the  Buddha  ...  and  Mahakassapa  as 
the  most  venerable  monk  immediately  after  the  nirvana  and  heir 
to  the  Buddha,  may  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  two  conflicting 
currents  within  the  samgha  of  monks",  representative  of  "a  deeply 
rooted  dissent,  perhaps  as  bad  as  the  earlier  conflict  with  Deva- 
datta". 


63  1521  The  canonical  accounts  report  that  Ananda  had  to  face  a  whole  set  of  re¬ 
proaches  from  Mahakassapa  (for  a  comparative  survey  cf.  Tsukamoto  1963: 
820),  one  of  them  being  that  Ananda  acted  as  the  spokesman  for  the  founding 
of  the  order  of  nuns,  cf.  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  967b27, 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  191bl4,  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vi¬ 
naya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  404c23,  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII 
449c8,  and  the  Theravada  Vinaya,  Vin  II  289,25.  In  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya, 
T  1425  at  T  XXII  492a22.  however,  the  criticism  is  voiced  by  Upali.  Frau- 
wallner  1956:  161  comments  that  "Ananda...  is  much  lowered  in  status  and  is 
deeply  humbled  by  Mahakasyapa  ...  [which  stands]  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  early  tradition.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Sutrapitaka  Mahakasyapa  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  disciple,  but  does  not  specially  stand  out  and  is  not  often  mentioned,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Kasyapasamyukta  of  the  Samyuktagama.  On  the  contrary 
Ananda  is  the  closest  attendant  of  the  Buddha  ...  the  account  of  the  council  ... 
[shows]  a  deep  reaching  modification  and  revaluation  of  the  tradition  concern¬ 
ing  the  position  of  Ananda  and  Mahakasyapa";  cf.  also  Przyluski  1926:  376f, 
Bareau  1971:  140  and  Migot  1952:  539f. 
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In  his  study  of  the  opposition  between  these  two  disciples,  Ti- 
lakaratne  (2005)  sees  this  tension  between  Mahakassapa  and 
Ananda  as  setting  trends  that  have  been  of  major  significance  in 
the  development  of  the  Theravada  tradition,  where  especially  the 
austere  example  provided  by  Mahakassapa  appears  to  have  been 
rather  influential.64 

Yet,  in  the  above  surveyed  instances  Mahakassapa  does  take 
an  active  interest  in  community  matters  and  also  acts  as  a  teacher. 
In  fact,  he  even  goes  to  a  nunnery  to  teach  the  nuns,  even  though 
he  does  so  only  at  the  instigation  of  Ananda.  That  is,  in  contrast  to 
Bakkula,  Mahakassapa  would  not  have  been  able  to  proclaim  that 
he  never  entered  a  nunnery,  that  he  never  greeted  a  nun  or  that  he 
never  taught  a  nun. 

The  Mahagosihga-sutta  indicates  that  Mahakassapa  not  only 
undertook  several  ascetic  practices  himself,  but  also  encouraged 
others  to  do  the  same.65  [18]  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  austerity  and 
sternness,  Mahakassapa  does  represent  an  arahant  who  shows 
concern  for  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Bakkula, 
whose  not  assisting  others  in  any  way  is  so  prominent. 

A  withdrawal  from  involvement  with  others  would  perhaps 
only  be  natural  in  view  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  and  receptivity 
among  other  monastics,  depicted  in  the  above  surveyed  discourses 
from  the  Kassapa-samyutta.  This  pattern  can  be  seen  in  its  incipi¬ 
ent  stage  with  Mahakassapa,  exemplified  in  his  repeatedly  declin- 


64  [531  In  fact,  even  just  comparing  the  similar  expositions  given  to  certain  topics 
in  the  Vimuttimagga  and  the  Visuddhimagga ,  a  tendency  to  shift  from  mental 
qualities  to  externals  of  conduct  clearly  makes  itself  felt;  cf.  in  more  detail 
Analayo  2009c:  6-12. 

65  1551  MN  32  at  MN  I  214,2  and  its  parallels  MA  184  at  T  I  727c2,  EA  37.3  at  T 
II  7 1 1  a7  and  T  1 54  at  T  HI  8 1  b  1 6,  which,  in  spite  of  varying  in  their  listings  of 
his  qualities,  agree  on  the  basic  pattern  that  he  not  only  possessed  these  quali¬ 
ties  himself,  but  also  encouraged  others  to  develop  the  same. 
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ing  the  Buddha's  invitation  to  teach  the  monks  and  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  from  his  being  persuaded  to  teach  the  nuns. 

In  a  way,  the  description  given  of  Bakkula  could  be  seen  as 
representative  of  the  outcome  of  this  pattern:  the  austere  arahant 
no  longer  teaches.  Once  he  no  longer  acts  as  a  teacher,  to  com¬ 
mand  respect  and  be  considered  worthy  of  support  this  type  of 
arahant  needs  to  display  an  externally  flawless  and  ascetic  con¬ 
duct.  This  is  precisely  what  is  depicted  in  the  Bakkula-sutta  and 
its  parallel. 

Given  that  the  depiction  of  Bakkula  must  stem  from  a  period 
at  some  distance  after  the  Buddha's  decease,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  praises  bestowed  on  him  in  the  Bakkula-sutta 
and  its  parallel  testify  to  a  development  in  the  conception  of  an 
arahant  subsequent  to  the  arahant  ideal  reflected  in  other  early 
discourses.66  In  fact,  as  the  above  comparison  with  Mahakassapa 


66  [571  Another  instance  relevant  to  the  present  discussion  would  be  the  Sahga- 
maji-sutta  in  the  Uddna,  where  a  monk  (who  according  to  Ud-a  71,24  was  an 
arahant),  on  being  asked  by  his  wife  to  support  her  and  their  little  child,  Ud 
1.8  at  Ud  5,20,  reacts  by  simply  ignoring  her.  The  Buddha  thereupon  praises 
him  for  his  detached  attitude  and  freedom  from  bondage.  Notably,  the  prose 
that  accompanies  the  corresponding  verse  in  the  Chinese  Uddna  collection,  T 
212  at  T  IV  771a2,  does  not  mention  this  tale  at  all.  Several  scholars  have 
pointed  out  that  prose  narrations  in  the  Uddna  tend  to  be  later  than  the  verses 
on  which  they  comment;  cf.  Seidenstiicker  1913:  87,  Seidenstiicker  1920:  xvi, 
Wintemitz  1920/1968:  67,  Woodward  1935:  v,  Pande  1957:  72,  Lamotte  1968: 
465,  Nakamura  1980/1999:  43,  Norman  1983:  61,  Abeynayake  1984:  66,  Ire¬ 
land  1990:  7,  von  Hiniiber  1996/1997:  46  and  Analayo  2009a.  Several  other 
Uddna  collections  do  not  have  any  prose  at  all,  but  consist  entirely  of  verse. 
Hence  this  particular  tale  could  belong  to  a  similar  textual  stratum  as  tales 
found  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Jataka  and  the  Dhammapada,  even  though, 
unlike  these,  in  the  case  of  the  Uddna  such  tales  have  become  'canonical'  and 
in  the  present  instance  counterparts  to  this  tale  can  be  found  in  SA  1072  at  T  II 
278bll  and  SA2  11  at  T  II  376b21.  The  Sangamaji-sutta  could  thus  be  another 
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shows,  [19]  in  other  early  discourses  austerity  and  ascetic  conduct 
do  not  require  refraining  from  teaching  activities.  In  the  case  of 
Mahakassapa,  probably  the  example  par  excellence  for  asceticism 
among  the  early  disciples,  teaching  activities  and  a  vivid  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Sangha  (evinced  in  the  role  he  takes  after 
the  Buddha's  demise)  show  that  -  from  an  early  Buddhist  view¬ 
point  -  austerity  can  co-exist  with  concern  for  others. 

In  sum,  it  seems  that  the  arahant  ideal  evident  in  the  depiction 
of  Bakkula  reflects  tendencies  whose  incipient  stage  can  already 
be  discerned  in  some  discourses  related  to  Mahakassapa,  probably 
standing  representative  of  an  attitude  held  among  a  faction  of  the 
early  Buddhist  community.  The  way  Bakkula  is  presented  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama  does  not  seem  to  differ  substantially  from  the 
Bakkula-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  its  Madhyama-agama 
parallel,  in  that  these  discourses  agree  -  albeit  in  different  ways  - 
in  extolling  an  arahant  who  simply  can't  be  bothered  with  others. 
[20]  Had  Bakkula's  fellow  monks  adopted  a  type  of  conduct  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  these  discourses  consider  as  highly  praiseworthy,  the 
Buddhist  monastic  order  would  not  have  stood  much  chance  of 
survival. 


instance  reflecting  a  development  of  the  arahant  ideal  in  line  with  the  example 
provided  by  Bakkula. 
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Introduction 

The  present  chapter  studies  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to 
the  Dantabhumi-sutta  as  yet  another  instance  illustrating  the  po¬ 
tential  of  comparative  studies  of  the  early  discourses.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  significant 
differences  to  be  found  between  the  two  versions,  which  are  of 
particular  relevance  for  the  role  of  satipatthana  in  relation  to  jhd- 
na  attainment.  [6] 

Translation 

Discourse  on  the  Stages  of  Taming1 

1 .  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
at  Rajagaha,  staying  in  the  Bamboo  Grove  at  the  Squirrels' 
Feeding  Place. 

2.  At  that  time  the  novice  Aciravata  was  also  living  at  Raja¬ 
gaha,  in  a  forest,  staying  in  a  meditation  hut.  At  that  time  the 
prince  JIvasena,  roaming  about  during  the  afternoon,  came  to 
where  the  novice  Aciravata  was  staying,  exchanged  greetings 
with  him,  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side  and  said:2  "Venerable 


*  Originally  published  2006  under  the  title  "The  Chinese  Version  of  the  Danta- 
bhumi  Sutta",  in  the  Buddhist  Studies  Review,  23(1):  5-19,  ©  Equinox  Pub¬ 
lishing  Ltd  2006. 

1  The  translated  discourse  is  MA  198  at  T  I  757a3  to  T  I  759al0;  for  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  cf.  Analayo  2011:  717-722. 

2  [61  MA  198  at  T  I  757a7  gives  the  name  of  the  prince  as  where  I  have 

followed  the  indication  by  Akanuma  1930/1994:  243  that  this  suggests  a  name 
like  JIvasena.  MN  125  at  MN  III  128,9  instead  speaks  of  the  prince  Jayasena. 
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Aciravata,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  will  you  listen  to  my 
question?"3 

The  novice  Aciravata  replied:  "Good  prince,  ask  what  you 
wish  to  ask,  having  heard  it  1  will  consider  it."  The  prince 
asked:  "Aciravata,  is  it  true  that  a  monk  in  this  Dharma  and  dis¬ 
cipline  who  is  not  negligent  and  practises  diligently  reaches  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  mind?"  The  novice  answered:  "Good  prince,  it 
is  true  that  a  monk  in  this  Dharma  and  discipline  who  is  not  neg¬ 
ligent  and  practises  diligently  reaches  unification  of  the  mind." 

3.  The  prince  asked  further:  "Venerable  Aciravata,  would 
you  completely  tell  me,  according  to  what  you  have  heard, 
what  you  have  recited,  how  a  monk  in  this  Dharma  and  disci¬ 
pline  who  is  not  negligent  and  practises  diligently  reaches  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  mind?" 

The  novice  answered:  "Good  prince,  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
you  properly  and  in  detail,  according  to  the  Dharma  I  have 
heard  and  have  recited,  how  a  monk  in  this  Dharma  and  disci¬ 
pline  who  is  not  negligent  and  practises  diligently  reaches  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  mind.  Good  prince,  if  I  tell  the  good  prince  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dharma  I  have  heard  and  have  recited,  how  a 
monk  in  this  Dharma  and  discipline  who  is  not  negligent  and 
practises  diligently  reaches  unification  of  the  mind,  [7J  per¬ 
haps  the  good  prince  will  not  understand.  That  would  be  wea¬ 
risome  for  me." 

4.  The  prince  said  to  the  novice:  "Venerable  Aciravata,  you 
are  not  going  to  be  defeated  by  others,  with  what  reason  in  mind 


3  [7]  This  is  a  standard  pericope  in  Madhyama-agama  discourses,  where  often  a 
discussion  begins  with  the  visitor  (to  the  Buddha  or  to  a  monk)  making  a  po¬ 
lite  request  to  be  allowed  to  put  a  question.  Such  a  polite  request  occurs  com¬ 
paratively  rarely  in  the  Pali  discourses,  though  an  instance  of  it  can  be  found 
in  MN  109  at  MN  III  15,23,  in  which  case,  however,  it  is  absent  from  the  par¬ 
allel  SA  58  at  T  II  14bl7. 
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do  you  withdraw  yourself?4  Venerable  Aciravata,  you  can  tell 
me,  according  to  the  Dharma  you  have  heard,  you  have  re¬ 
cited,  how  a  monk  in  this  Dharma  and  discipline  who  is  not 
negligent  and  practises  diligently  reaches  unification  of  the 
mind.  If  1  understand,  it  is  good,  if  I  do  not  understand,  1  will 
not  ask  another  question  about  anything." 

5.  Then  the  novice  Aciravata  told  the  prince  JTvasena,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dharma  he  had  heard,  he  had  recited,  how  a 
monk  in  this  Dharma  and  discipline  who  is  not  negligent  and 
practises  diligently  reaches  unification  of  the  mind.  [757b] 

Then  the  prince  JTvasena  said:  "Venerable  Aciravata,  that  a 
monk  in  this  Dharma  and  discipline  who  is  not  negligent  and 
practises  diligently  reaches  unification  of  the  mind,  that  is  not 
possible",  and  having  made  this  declaration  of  impossibility  he 
right  away  got  up  from  his  seat  and  left  without  bidding  fare¬ 
well. 

6.  Not  long  after  the  prince  JTvasena  had  left,  the  novice 
Aciravata  went  to  the  Buddha,  paid  homage  with  his  head, 
stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side  and  told  the  Buddha  all  the  con¬ 
versation  [that  had  taken  place]  with  the  prince  JTvasena.  When 
the  Buddha  had  heard  it,  he  said  to  the  novice: 

7.  "Aciravata,  wait.5  How  could  prince  JTvasena  attain  [un¬ 
derstanding]?  Engaging  in  sensual  pleasures,  attached  to  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures,  consumed  by  craving  for  sensual  pleasures,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  fever  of  sensual  pleasures,  that  the  prince  should 
know  or  see  the  stage  [to  be  attained]  by  abandoning  sensual 
pleasures,  abandoning  the  craving  for  sensual  pleasures,  aban¬ 
doning  the  fever  of  sensual  pleasures,  this  stage  [to  be  attained] 
by  dispassionate  knowledge,  dispassionate  vision,  dispassion- 


4  [101  Such  a  remark  is  not  reported  in  MN  125. 

5  [U1  MA  198  at  T I  757b8:  it,  literally:  "stop". 
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ate  realization,  that  is  not  possible.  Why?  Aciravata,  [because] 
prince  JTvasena  continuously  engages  in  sensual  pleasures. 

8.  "Aciravata,  it  is  just  like  four  tameable  [beings],  a  tame¬ 
able  elephant,  a  tameable  horse,  a  tameable  ox  and  a  tameable 
man.6  Of  them  two  tameable  [beings]  resist  taming,  and  two 
tameable  [beings]  accept  taming.  Aciravata,  what  do  you  think? 
That  the  two  tameable  [beings]  that  resist  taming,  that  are  un¬ 
tamed  and  have  not  [reached]  the  stage  of  taming,  being  un¬ 
tamed  should  experience  the  state  of  taming,  is  that  not  impos¬ 
sible?  But  that  the  two  tameable  [beings]  that  accept  taming, 
that  are  well  tamed,  have  been  tamed  and  have  ...  [reached]  the 
stage  of  taming,7  [8]  being  tamed  should  experience  the  state 
of  taming,  that  is  certainly  possible. 

"Thus,  Aciravata,  let  it  be.  How  could  prince  JIvasena  at¬ 
tain  [understanding]?  Engaging  in  sensual  pleasures,  attached 
to  sensual  pleasures,  consumed  by  craving  for  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures,  subject  to  the  fever  of  sensual  pleasures,  that  the  prince 
should  know  or  see  the  stage  [to  be  attained]  by  abandoning 
sensual  pleasures,  abandoning  the  craving  for  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures,  abandoning  the  fever  of  sensual  pleasures,  this  stage  [to 
be  attained]  by  dispassionate  knowledge,  dispassionate  vision, 
dispassionate  realization,  that  is  not  possible.  Why?  Aciravata, 
[because]  prince  JTvasena  continuously  engages  in  sensual 


6  [12]  MN  125  at  MN  III  130,2  instead  contrasts  two  tamed  elephants,  two  tamed 
horses  and  two  tamed  oxen  with  two  untamed  elephants,  two  untamed  horses 
and  two  untamed  oxen.  An  additional  reference  to  "men",  J\,  recurs  in  MA 
212  at  T  I  794a29  in  the  context  of  a  listing  of  elephants,  horses  and  oxen,  in 
which  case  the  counterpart  in  MN  90  at  MN  II  129,4  also  does  not  bring  in 
"men". 

7  [13]  MA  198  at  T  I  757bl8  at  this  point  actually  reads  "have  not  [reached]  the 
stage  of  taming",  Tkfdffc  just  as  in  the  earlier  case  of  the  two  untamed  beings, 
which  the  context  suggests  to  be  a  textual  error. 
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pleasures. 

9.  "Aciravata,  it  is  just  like  a  great  rocky  mountain  not  far 
from  a  village,  complete  and  without  crevices,  solid  and  not 
hollow,  firm  and  immovable,  that  is  altogether  a  single  [mass].8 
Suppose  two  men  have  the  wish  to  take  a  proper  look.  One  of 
them  quickly  climbs  the  mountain,  the  second  man  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The  man  on  top  of  the  rocky 
mountain  sees  that  on  the  [other]  side  of  the  rocky  mountain 
there  is  beautiful  level  ground,  with  scenic  gardens,  woodland 
groves,  clear  springs,  flower  ponds  and  long  flowing  rivers. 
Having  seen  this,  the  man  on  top  of  the  mountain  says  to  the 
man  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain:  'Do  you  see  that  on  the 
[other]  side  of  the  mountain  there  is  beautiful  level  ground, 
[757c]  with  scenic  gardens,  woodland  groves,  clear  springs, 
flower  ponds  and  long  flowing  rivers?'9  The  man  standing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain  replies:  'As  1  see  this  mountain, 
that  on  its  [other]  side  there  should  be  beautiful  level  ground, 
with  scenic  gardens,  woodland  groves,  clear  springs,  flower 
ponds  and  long  flowing  rivers,  that  is  not  possible!' 

"Then  the  man  on  top  of  the  rocky  mountain  quickly  comes 
down,  takes  hold  of  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and 
quickly  takes  him  up.  When  they  have  reached  the  top  of  the 


8  [141  MN  125  at  MN  III  130,24  simply  speaks  of  a  great  mountain,  without  fur¬ 
ther  describing  it. 

9  [15]  In  MN  125  at  MN  III  130,29  it  is  the  man  standing  below  who  inquires 
from  the  man  on  top  of  the  mountain  what  he  is  able  to  see.  This  fits  the  simile 
better,  since  for  the  man  on  top  of  the  mountain  it  should  be  self  evident  that 
the  man  below  is  not  able  to  see  the  sights,  so  that  there  would  be  little  need 
for  him  to  ask  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  if  he  could  see  the  scen¬ 
ery.  This  would  also  better  illustrate  the  encounter  between  the  prince  and  the 
novice,  since  the  prince,  similar  to  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  had 
inquired  about  something  that  he  could  not  see  himself. 
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rocky  mountain  he  asks  him:  'Do  you  see  that  on  the  [other] 
side  of  the  mountain  there  is  beautiful  level  ground,  with  sce¬ 
nic  gardens,  woodland  groves,  clear  springs,  flower  ponds  and 
long  flowing  rivers?'  The  other  man  replies:  'Only  now  I  see 
it'.  Then  [the  first  man]  again  asks  the  other  man:  'At  first  you 
said  that  to  see  this  is  not  possible,  but  now  you  say  you  see  it. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this?'  The  other  man  replies:  'At  first  I 
was  obstructed  by  the  mountain,  therefore  I  could  not  see'.10 

10.  "Thus,  Aciravata,  let  it  be.  How  could  prince  Jlvasena 
attain  [understanding]?  Engaging  in  sensual  pleasures,  attached 
to  sensual  pleasures,  consumed  by  craving  for  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures,  subject  to  the  fever  of  sensual  pleasures,  that  the  prince 
should  know  or  see  the  stage  [to  be  attained]  by  abandoning 
sensual  pleasures,  abandoning  the  craving  for  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures,  abandoning  the  fever  of  sensual  pleasures,  this  stage  [to 
be  attained]  by  dispassionate  knowledge,  dispassionate  vision, 
dispassionate  realization,  that  is  not  possible.11  [9] 

12.  "Aciravata,  in  former  times  a  head-anointed  warrior 
king  had  an  elephant  hunter.  The  king  said  to  him:  'You,  ele¬ 
phant  hunter,  catch  a  forest  elephant  for  me  and  bring  him. 
When  you  have  got  him,  tell  me!'  Then,  having  received  the 
king's  instructions,  the  elephant  hunter  quickly  mounted  the 
royal  elephant  and  went  into  the  forest  woods.  In  the  forest 
woods  the  elephant  hunter  saw  a  large  forest  elephant,  and 
having  seen  him  he  caught  and  bound  him,  attaching  him  to 


10  [161  In  MN  125  at  MN  III  131,19  the  Buddha  concludes  the  simile  by  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  mass  of  ignorance  obstructing  the  prince  is  even  greater  than  such 
a  mountain. 

11  [171  In  MN  125  at  MN  III  131,29  the  Buddha  tells  Aciravata  that  if  he  had  de¬ 
livered  these  two  similes,  the  prince  would  have  acquired  confidence  in  him, 
to  which  Aciravata  replies  that  these  similes  did  not  occur  to  him  as  he  had 
not  heard  them  earlier. 
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the  royal  elephant's  neck.  Then  the  royal  elephant  brought  the 
forest  elephant  out  into  the  open. 

"The  elephant  hunter  returned  to  the  head-anointed  warrior 
king  and  said:  'Great  king,  the  forest  elephant  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  he  is  bound  and  in  the  open.  The  great  king  may  do  as 
he  pleases.  On  hearing  this  the  head-anointed  warrior  king 
said:  'Good  elephant  tamer,  you  may  now  quickly  tame  that 
forest  elephant,  make  him  submit  so  that  he  [becomes]  a  well 
tamed  elephant,  and  when  he  is  well  tamed,  come  back  and  tell 
me'.12 

"Having  received  the  king's  instructions,  the  good  elephant 
tamer  took  hold  of  a  large  post,  put  it  on  his  right  shoulder, 
went  to  where  the  forest  elephant  was,  planted  the  post  in  the 
ground  and  bound  the  forest  elephant  to  it  by  the  neck,  [in  or¬ 
der  to]  control  [the  elephant's]  intentions  of  delighting  in  the 
forest,  to  discard  his  thoughts  of  desire  for  the  forest,  to  stop 
his  forest  weariness,  so  that  he  [will  come  to]  delight  in  the 
village  and  city,  and  develop  a  liking  for  men.  The  good  ele¬ 
phant  tamer  then  began  by  giving  him  fodder  and  drink. 

"Aciravata,  when  that  forest  elephant  for  the  first  time  ac¬ 
cepted  fodder  and  drink  from  the  elephant  tamer,  the  good  ele¬ 
phant  tamer  thought:  'Now  this  forest  elephant  will  certainly 
live.  Why?  [Because]  this  forest  elephant  has  for  the  first  time 
accepted  fodder  and  drink'. 

"When  that  forest  elephant  for  the  first  time  accepted  fod¬ 
der  and  drink  from  the  elephant  tamer,  the  good  elephant  tamer 
used  soft  and  agreeable  words  to  tell  him:13  [758a]  'Lie  down, 


12  [1S1  In  relation  to  taming  and  also  in  relation  to  catching  the  elephant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  MN  125  at  MN  III  132,2+15  the  king  gives  more  detailed  instructions  to 
the  elephant  trainer  on  how  he  should  undertake  these  tasks. 

13  [191  In  MN  125  at  MN  III  133,3  the  elephant  tamer  gives  the  first  food  only  af¬ 
ter  the  elephant  has  started  to  give  ear  to  the  friendly  words  addressed  to  him 
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get  up!  Go,  come  back!  Take  up,  put  down!  Bend,  stretch!' 
When  that  forest  elephant,  on  being  addressed  by  the  elephant 
tamer  with  soft  and  agreeable  words,  lay  down  and  got  up, 
went  and  came  back,  took  up  and  put  down,  bent  and  stretched, 
then  like  this  the  forest  elephant  followed  the  instructions  of 
the  elephant  tamer. 

"Aciravata,  when  that  forest  elephant  had  obeyed  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  elephant  tamer,  the  good  elephant  tamer  bound 
his  two  front  feet,  his  back  feet,  his  two  hind  parts,  his  two 
sides,  his  tail,  his  forehead,  his  ears,  his  tusks  and  also  his 
trunk.14  A  man  holding  a  goad  was  made  to  mount  on  his  neck, 
and  many  people  were  made  to  stand  in  front  of  him  holding 
swords,  [10]  shields,  spears,  lances,  halberds,  hatchets  and 
axes.  Holding  a  sharp  halberd  in  his  hand  and  standing  in  front 
of  the  forest  elephant,  the  good  elephant  tamer  said:  'I  will 
now  train  you  in  imperturbability,  you  must  not  move!'15 

"When  at  the  time  of  being  trained  in  imperturbability  by 
the  elephant  tamer,  that  forest  elephant  did  not  lift  his  front 
feet,  did  not  move  his  back  feet,  his  two  hind  parts,  his  two 
sides,  his  tail,  his  forehead,  his  ears,  his  tusks  or  his  trunk,  not 
moving  any  of  these,  then  like  this  the  forest  elephant  followed 
the  elephant  tamer's  [instructions]  by  remaining  imperturbable. 

"Aciravata,  when  that  forest  elephant  followed  the  elephant 


by  the  elephant  tamer. 

14  1201  According  to  MN  125  at  MN  III  133,17,  the  elephant  tamer  bound  a  great 
plank  to  the  elephant's  body. 

15  [21]  MA  198  at  T  I  758a9:  MA  191  at  T  I  738cl6  uses  the  same  TfC# 

i [j  where  its  counterpart  MN  122  at  MN  III  112,9  speaks  of  ananja  (Be,  Ce 
and  Se  read  anenja),  corresponding  to  mi  g.yo  ba  in  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in 
Skilling  1994b:  214,6.  Another  occurrence  of  ananja  in  MN  106  at  MN  II 
262,15  (Be,  Ce  and  Se  again  read  anenja)  has  as  its  counterpart  just  d'SA  in 
MA  75  at  T  I  542b24. 
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tamer's  [instructions]  by  remaining  imperturbable,  at  that  time 
he  put  up  with  swords,  shields,  spears,  lances,  halberds,  hatch¬ 
ets  and  axes,  and  the  sound  of  loud  shouting.  At  that  time  he 
was  able  to  endure  any  yelling,  blowing  of  conches,  beating  of 
drums  and  striking  of  bells  -  being  able  to  endure  all  of  that. 
When  that  forest  elephant  could  endure  it,  at  that  time  he  was 
tamed,  well  tamed,  had  reached  the  higher  taming,  had  reached 
the  supreme  taming,  [was  endowed  with]  superior  swiftness, 
unsurpassable  swiftness,  was  fit  for  being  ridden  by  the  king, 
to  receive  fodder  from  the  king's  granary  and  to  be  acclaimed 
a  royal  elephant. 

13.  "It  is  like  this,  Aciravata,  at  a  time  when  a  Tathagata 
arises  in  the  world,  free  from  attachment,16  fully  awakened,  ac¬ 
complished  in  knowledge  and  conduct,  well  gone,  knower  of 
the  worlds,  the  unsurpassable  person,  charioteer  of  the  Dhar- 
ma,17  teacher  of  gods  and  men,  called  a  Buddha,  an  Assembly 
of  Blessings.18  [11]  He  has  known  and  realized  for  himself  this 
world  [with  its]  gods  and  Maras,  [with  its]  Brahmas,  [with  its] 
recluses  and  brahmins,  from  men  to  gods,  and  dwells  having 


16  [221  mA  198  at  T  I  758al9:  JHtpFpii  a  standard  rendition  in  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  of  "arahant"  as  an  epithet  of  the  Buddha.  Nattier,  2003b:  218,  suggests  that 
the  rendering  Atffrli'  could  be  inspired  by  an  exegetical  tradition  similar  to 
the  gloss  on  this  epithet  offered  in  Vism  198,12,  which  explains  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  "is  aloof  from  all  defilements  ...  because  of  being  aloof  he  is  an  arahant", 
araka  hi  so  sabbakilesehi ...  drakattd  araham  (cf.  also  AN  7.80  at  AN  IV  145,2: 
arakatta  araha  hoti).  Discourses  in  the  Dlrgha-dgama  and  the  Samyukta-dga- 
mas  translate  this  second  epithet  of  the  Buddha  more  appropriately  as  "worthy 
of  offerings",  [«{*;  cf„  e.g.,  DA  10  at  T  I  83c4,  SA  395  at  T  II  106c7  and  SA2 
156  at  T  II  432cl0. 

17  [23]  MA  198  at  T  I  758a20:  ljS_hdr,  counterpart  to  the  "unsurpassable 

leader  of  persons  to  be  tamed"  in  MN  125  at  MN  III  134,2  (supplemented  from 
MN  I  179,2);  cf.  above  note  26  page  170. 

18 1241  MA  198  at  T  I  758a20:  cf.  above  note  27  page  170f. 
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himself  accomplished  realization.  He  teaches  a  Dharma  that  is 
sublime  in  the  beginning,  sublime  in  the  middle  and  sublime  in 
the  end,  that  has  [proper]  meaning  and  expression,  and  he  re¬ 
veals  a  holy  life  that  is  completely  pure. 

"A  householder's  son  hears  that  Dharma  taught  by  him.  On 
hearing  it,  the  householder's  son  gains  confidence  in  the  Dhar¬ 
ma  taught  by  the  Tathagata.19  Having  gained  confidence,  he 
shaves  of  his  beard  and  hair,  puts  on  monastic  robes  and  out  of 
confidence  leaves  home,  becomes  homeless  to  train  in  the  path. 

"Aciravata,  at  that  time  the  noble  disciple  comes  out  into 
the  open,  just  like  the  king's  forest  elephant  [was  brought  out 
into  the  open].  Just  as  the  forest  elephant  has  lust,  desire,  de¬ 
light  and  attachment,  namely  for  staying  in  the  forest,20  so, 
Aciravata,  gods  and  men  have  desire,  lust,  delight  and  attach¬ 
ment,  namely  for  the  five  strands  of  sensual  pleasure  of  forms, 
sounds,  odours,  tastes  and  tangibles. 

15.  "The  Tathagata  at  first  tames  that  monk:  'You  should 
maintain  purity  of  livelihood  in  body,  [758b]  maintain  purity 
of  livelihood  in  speech  and  in  mind!'  [12] 

16.  "When  the  noble  disciple  maintains  purity  of  livelihood 
in  body,  maintains  purity  of  livelihood  in  speech  and  in  mind, 
the  Tathagata  further  tames  the  monk:21 

19  [25]  The  standard  Pali  accounts  of  the  gradual  path  at  this  point  report  the 
reflection  of  the  householder  that  the  household  life  is  crowded  and  dusty, 
whereas  to  go  forth  is  out  in  the  open.  Though  this  type  of  reflection  is  not 
found  in  MA  198,  a  similar  type  of  reflection  occurs  in  other  Madhyama- 
agama  discourses;  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  80  at  T  I  552bl2,  MA  146  at  T  I  657a5  and 
MA  187  at  T  I  733al8,  of  which  the  last  two  are  counterparts  to  Pali  versions 
of  this  reflection  in  MN  27  at  MN  I  179,12  and  in  MN  1 12  at  MN  III  33,8. 

20  [261  Though  MN  125  at  this  point  does  not  bring  in  the  forest  elephant,  in  its 
earlier  description  of  the  catching  of  the  elephant  at  MN  III  132,10  it  also 
mentions  that  the  forest  elephant  is  attached  to  the  forest. 

21  [2S1  Before  taking  up  the  practice  of  satipatthana,  MN  125  has  the  standard  ac- 
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22.  "'You  should  contemplate  the  body  as  body  internally 
...  (up  to)  ...  contemplate  feelings,  mental  states  and  dharmas 
as  dharmas!'22  When  the  noble  disciple  contemplates  the  body 
as  body  internally  ...  (up  to)  ...  contemplates  feelings,  mental 
states  and  dharmas  as  dharmas,23  then  these  four  establishings 
of  mindfulness  are  what  is  called  a  settling  in  the  noble  disci¬ 
ple's  mind,  binding  that  mind,  to  control  intentions  of  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  household,  to  discard  thoughts  of  desire  for  the 
household,  to  stop  the  household  weariness,  so  that  he  delights 
in  the  right  Dharma  and  in  developing  noble  conduct. 

23.  "Aciravata,  just  as  the  elephant  tamer,  having  received 
the  king's  instructions,  took  hold  of  a  large  post,  put  it  on  his 
right  shoulder,  went  to  where  the  forest  elephant  was,  planted 
the  post  in  the  ground  and  bound  the  forest  elephant  to  it  by 
the  neck,  fin  order  to]  control  [the  elephant's]  intentions  of  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  forest,  to  discard  his  thoughts  of  desire  for  the 
forest,  to  stop  his  forest  weariness,  so  that  he  [will  come  to] 
delight  in  the  village  and  city,  and  develop  a  liking  for  men. 
Like  this,  Aciravata,  these  four  establishings  of  mindfulness 


count  of  the  gradual  path,  which  covers  sense  restraint,  contentment  with  food, 
wakefulness,  the  practice  of  mindfulness  together  with  clear  comprehension 
and  the  removal  of  the  five  hindrances. 

22  1291  MA  198  at  T  I  758b3:  }*«|g| The  in¬ 
junction  to  contemplate  "internally",  ajjhattam,  is  part  of  the  instruction  for 
contemplating  body,  feelings,  mental  states  and  dharmas  in  MN  10  at  MN  I 
56,27. 

23  [301  According  to  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,4,  such  practice  is  undertaken  dtapi 
sampajano  satima,  vineyya  loke  abhijjhadomanassam.  A  counterpart  to  this 
type  of  stipulation  is  not  only  absent  from  MA  198,  but  also  from  MA  98,  the 
parallel  to  the  Satipatthana-sutta,  MN  10.  A  Sanskrit  fragment  with  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  development  of  mindfulness,  however,  has  preserved  this  injunc¬ 
tion;  cf.  SHT  I  614  Vl-3,  Waldschmidt  1965:  272:  atapi  smrtimdm  sampraja- 
na  viniyabhidhya  l[o]k[e  daurjmanasyam. 
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are  called  settlings  in  the  noble  disciple's  mind,  binding  that 
mind,  to  control  intentions  of  delighting  in  the  household,  to 
discard  thoughts  of  desire  for  the  household,  to  stop  the  house¬ 
hold  weariness,  so  that  he  delights  in  the  right  Dharma  and  in 
developing  noble  conduct.24 

24.  "When  the  noble  disciple  contemplates  the  body  as 
body  internally  ...  ( up  to)  ...  contemplates  feelings,  mental 
states  and  dharmas  as  dharmas,  then  the  Tathagata  further 
tames  the  monk:  'You  should  contemplate  the  body  as  body 
internally,  do  not  think  a  thought  related  to  sensual  pleasures 
...  (up  to)  ...  contemplate  feelings,  mental  states  and  dharmas 
as  dharmas,  do  not  think  a  thought  related  to  what  is  not  right¬ 
ful!'25  [13]  When  the  noble  disciple  contemplates  the  body  as 
body  internally  and  does  not  think  a  thought  related  to  sensual 
pleasures  ...  (up  to)  ...  contemplates  feelings,  mental  states  and 
dharmas  as  dharmas  and  does  not  think  a  thought  related  to 
what  is  not  rightful,  then  like  this  the  noble  disciple  follows 
the  instructions  of  the  Tathagata. 


24  t311  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,18  instead  concludes  that  the  four  satipatthanas 
lead  to  obtaining  the  [proper]  method  and  to  realizing  Nirvana. 

25  1321  MA  198  at  T  I  758bl5:  H/sigWSJSlt,  75MH*.  Jfe£P)fe. 
flKS/Si-  The  Ee  edition  of  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,21  and  Se  instead  instruct 
not  to  think  a  thought  "related  to  the  body",  ma  ca  kayupasamhitam  vitakkam 
vitakkesi,  and  continue  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  the  remaining  three  sati¬ 
patthanas  by  enjoining  to  avoid  thoughts  related  to  the  objects  of  mindfulness 
practice,  ma  ca  vedanupasamhitam  vitakkam  ...  ma  ca  cittupasamhitam  vitak¬ 
kam  ...  ma  ca  dhammupasamhitam  vitakkam  vitakkesi  (with  the  instructions 
for  feelings  and  mind  abbreviated  in  Se).  Be  and  Ce  instruct  in  all  four  cases: 
"do  not  think  a  though  related  to  sensuality",  ma  ca  kdmupasamhitam  vitak¬ 
kam  vitakkesi.  In  the  Pancavimsatisahasrikd  Prajnaparamita,  Dutt  1934/2000: 
204,2,  a  description  of  body  contemplation  also  stipulates  not  thinking  thoughts 
related  to  the  body,  na  ca  kdyasahagatdn  vitarkdn  vitarkayati,  similar  to  the 
instructions  given  in  Ee  and  Se. 
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"Aciravata,  just  as  the  forest  elephant  who,  on  being  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  elephant  tamer  with  soft  and  agreeable  words, 
lay  down  and  got  up,  went  and  came  back,  took  up  and  put 
down,  bent  and  stretched,  like  this  the  forest  elephant  followed 
the  instructions  of  the  elephant  tamer.26  Like  this,  Aciravata, 
when  the  noble  disciple  contemplates  the  body  as  body  inter¬ 
nally  and  does  not  think  a  thought  related  to  sensual  pleasures 
...  (up  to)  ...  contemplates  feelings,  mental  states  and  dharmas 
as  dharmas  and  does  not  think  a  thought  related  to  what  is  not 
rightful,  then  like  this  the  noble  disciple  follows  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Tathagata. 

25.  "When  the  noble  disciple  follows  the  instructions  of  the 
Tathagata,  the  Tathagata  further  tames  the  monk:  'you  should 
dwell  secluded  from  sensual  desires,  secluded  from  evil  and 
unwholesome  states  ...  (up  to)  ...  attain  and  dwell  having  ac¬ 
complished  the  fourth  absorption!'27  When  the  noble  disciple 
dwells  secluded  from  sensual  desires,  secluded  from  evil  and 
unwholesome  states  ...  (up  to)  ...  attains  and  dwells  having 
accomplished  the  fourth  absorption,  [14]  then  like  this  the  no- 


26  [331  MN  125  does  not  provide  this  relation  to  the  simile  of  taming  the  elephant. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  activities  of  bending  and  stretching  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Pali  version's  earlier  description  of  this  stage  of  training  the  ele¬ 
phant.  By  including  these  activities,  MA  198  at  T  I  758b20  provides  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  instructions  to  the  elephant  and  the  instructions  for 
contemplating  bodily  activities  given  in  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,5  and  MA  98  at  T 
I  582b25,  which  in  addition  to  the  activities  of  going  forward  and  backward, 
abhikkante  patikkante  /  fcB  K,  of  carrying  (a  bowl  etc.)  dharane  /  and  of 
sitting  and  lying  down,  nisinne  sutte  /  also  mention  the  activities  of 

bending  and  stretching,  saminjite  pasdrite  /  jgjfifi . 

27  l34J  Though  on  reading  the  English  translation  this  might  not  be  immediately 
evident,  the  formulation  in  MA  198  at  T  I  758b25  leaves  no  doubt  that,  in 
spite  of  the  abbreviation  found  at  this  point,  the  first  absorption  is  explicitly 
taken  into  account. 
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ble  disciple  has  followed  the  Tathagata  and  has  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  imperturbability. 

"Aciravata,  just  as  at  the  time  of  being  instructed  by  the 
elephant  tamer  in  imperturbability,  [758c]  the  forest  elephant 
did  not  lift  the  front  feet,  did  not  move  the  back  feet,  his  two 
hind  parts,  his  two  sides,  his  tail,  his  forehead,  his  ears,  his 
tusks  and  also  his  trunk,  then  like  this  the  forest  elephant  fol¬ 
lowed  the  elephant  tamer's  instructions  on  imperturbability.2* 
Like  this,  Aciravata,  when  the  noble  disciple  dwells  secluded 
from  sensual  desires,  secluded  from  evil  and  unwholesome 
states  ...  (up  to)  ...  attains  and  dwells  having  accomplished  the 
fourth  absorption,  then  like  this  the  noble  disciple  has  followed 
the  Tathagata  and  become  established  in  imperturbability.29 

30.  "When  by  following  the  Tathagata  the  noble  disciple 
has  been  established  in  imperturbability,  then  at  that  time  he  is 
able  to  bear  affliction  by  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  gadflies,  flies  and  fleas,  wind  and  sun,  and  bad 
words,  he  can  also  endure  being  beaten  with  sticks.30  Any  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  body  that  causes  the  utmost  pain  [and  even]  cuts 
off  desire  for  life,  all  these  discomforts  he  can  bear. 

"Aciravata,  just  as  when  the  forest  elephant  followed  the 
elephant  tamer  and  remained  imperturbable,  at  that  time  he  put 
up  with  swords,  shields,  spears,  lances,  halberds,  hatchets  and 
axes,  and  the  sound  of  loud  shouting.  He  was  able  to  endure 
any  yelling,  blowing  of  conches,  beating  of  drums  and  striking 
of  bells  -  being  able  to  endure  all  of  that.31  Like  this,  Acira- 


-s  [35]  j25  jogs  n0(  provide  this  relation  to  the  simile  of  taming  the  elephant. 

29  [361  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,30  continues  with  the  attainment  of  the  three  higher 
knowledges,  not  mentioned  in  MA  198. 

30  [37]  at  j  j  75gcg:  gif  j\  The  corresponding  description  in  MN  125  at 

MN  III  136,33  does  not  envisage  that  the  disciple  could  be  beaten  with  sticks. 

31  [38]  jyjjsj  225  does  not  provide  this  relation  to  the  simile  of  the  taming  of  the 
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vata,  when  by  following  the  Tathagata  the  noble  disciple  has 
been  established  in  imperturbability,  then  at  that  time  he  is 
able  to  bear  affliction  by  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  gadflies,  flies  and  fleas,  wind  and  sun,  and  bad 
words,  he  can  also  endure  being  beaten  with  sticks.  Any  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  body  that  causes  the  utmost  pain  [and  even]  cuts 
off  desire  for  life,  all  these  discomforts  he  can  bear. 

"Aciravata,  when  the  noble  disciple  follows  [the  instruc¬ 
tions  of]  the  Tathagata  and  is  able  to  bear  up  [with  all  of  this], 
at  that  time  he  is  tamed,  well  tamed,  has  reached  the  higher 
taming,  the  supreme  taming,  has  reached  the  higher  peace,  the 
supreme  peace,  has  discarded  all  crookedness,  fear,  stupidity 
and  deceitfulness,  he  has  become  pure,  has  settled  the  dust,  is 
free  from  dirt,  free  from  filth,  fit  to  be  praised,  fit  to  be  invited, 
fit  to  be  revered,  fit  to  be  respected,  truly  fit  for  offerings,  an 
excellent  field  of  merit  for  all  gods  and  men.32 

"Aciravata,  just  as  when  that  forest  elephant  could  endure 
all,  at  that  time  he  was  tamed,  well  tamed,  had  reached  the 
higher  taming,  had  reached  the  supreme  taming,  [was  endowed 
with]  superior  swiftness,  unsurpassable  swiftness,  was  fit  for 
being  ridden  by  the  king,  to  receive  fodder  from  the  king's 
granary  and  to  be  acclaimed  a  royal  elephant.  [15]  Like  this, 
Aciravata,  when  the  noble  disciple  follows  [the  instructions  of] 
the  Tathagata  and  is  able  to  bear  up  [with  all  of  this],  at  that 
time  he  is  tamed,  well  tamed,  has  reached  the  higher  taming, 
the  supreme  taming,  has  reached  the  higher  peace,  the  supreme 
peace,  has  discarded  all  crookedness,  fear,  stupidity  and  de¬ 
ceitfulness,  he  has  become  pure,  has  settled  the  dust,  is  free 


elephant. 

32  [391  MN  125  at  MN  III  137,3  instead  relates  the  worthiness  of  the  disciple  to 
his  having  rid  himself  of  all  lust,  hatred  and  delusion,  and  being  purged  of 
flaws. 
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from  dirt,  free  from  filth,  fit  to  be  praised,  fit  to  be  invited,  fit 
to  be  revered,  fit  to  be  respected,  truly  fit  for  offerings,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  field  of  merit  for  all  gods  and  men. 

31.  "Aciravata,  a  young  forest  elephant  who  dies  untamed 
is  reckoned  to  have  'died  untamed',  [759a]  a  middle-aged  ...  an 
old  elephant  who  dies  untamed  is  reckoned  to  have  'died  un¬ 
tamed'.  Aciravata,  a  young  noble  disciple  who  dies  untamed  is 
reckoned  to  have  'died  untamed',  a  middle-aged  ...  an  old  noble 
disciple  who  dies  untamed  is  reckoned  to  have  'died  untamed'.33 

32.  "Aciravata,  a  young  forest  elephant  who  dies  well 
tamed  is  reckoned  to  have  'died  well  tamed',  a  middle-aged  ... 
an  old  elephant  who  dies  well  tamed  is  reckoned  to  have  'died 
well  tamed'.  Aciravata,  a  young  noble  disciple  who  dies  well 
tamed  is  reckoned  to  have  'died  well  tamed',  a  middle-aged  ... 
an  old  noble  disciple  who  dies  well  tamed  is  reckoned  to  have 
'died  well  tamed'. 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  novice  Aciravata  and  the 
monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  were  de¬ 
lighted  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

Looking  back  on  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  it  is  notewor¬ 
thy  that  while  its  depiction  of  the  stages  of  taming  an  elephant  is 
similar  to  the  Dantabhumi-sutta,  its  account  of  the  taming  of  a 
monk  differs  considerably  from  the  Pali  version.  While  the  Chi¬ 
nese  discourse  proceeds  from  a  basis  in  moral  conduct  directly  to 
the  practice  of  the  satipatthanas,  the  Pali  discourse  follows  moral 
conduct  with  sense  restraint,  contentment,  wakefulness,  the  prac- 

33  [40]  jyj-jsj  125  at  MN  III  137,12  instead  speaks  of  young,  middle  aged  and  old 
disciples  who  "have  not  destroyed  the  influxes".  As  the  Pali  version  earlier 
took  up  the  three  higher  knowledges,  the  imagery  in  both  versions  accords 
with  their  respective  expositions  of  the  training  of  the  disciple. 
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tice  of  mindfulness  together  with  clear  comprehension,  and  the 
removal  of  the  five  hindrances,  after  which  only  it  turns  to  the 
practice  of  the  satipatthdna^.  The  Pali  version's  presentation  in 
this  way  corresponds  to  the  standard  descriptions  of  the  gradual 
path  in  other  discourses.  Due  to  giving  such  a  full  account  of  the 
gradual  path,  the  Dantabhumi-sutta  takes  up  satipatthdna  only 
subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  five  hindrances,  at  a  stage  of  the 
gradual  path  where  normally  the  development  of  the  absorption 
has  its  place. 

This  positioning  of  satipatthdna  is  unexpected,  since  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Satipatthana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel 
awareness  of  the  presence  of  the  five  hindrances  is  an  integral 
part  of  satipatthdna  practice.34  A  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-ni- 
kaya  even  recommends  the  practice  of  satipatthdna  in  order  to 
overcome  the  five  hindrances.35  [16]  Thus  one  would  not  expect 
satipatthdna  practice  to  be  appropriately  placed  only  after  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  five  hindrances. 

According  to  the  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  satipatthdna  at  this  point  is  to  overcome  thoughts  related 
to  the  household  life.36  From  the  perspective  of  the  Pali  discourse, 
this  specification  is  puzzling,  since  if  the  practice  of  satipatthdna 
were  to  take  place  after  the  five  hindrances  have  already  been  re¬ 
moved,  there  would  be  little  need  for  it  to  perform  the  function  of 
overcoming  thoughts  related  to  the  household  life.37 


34  1421  MN  10  at  MN  I  60,1 1  and  MA  98  at  T  I  584a24. 

35  1431  AN  9.64  at  AN  IV  458,4. 

36  1441  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,16  and  MA  198  at  T  I  758b6. 

’7  1451  ps  jy  199^  12  explains  that  the  expression  "habits  [related  to]  the  household 
life"  refers  to  habits  based  on  the  [enjoyment  of]  the  five  strands  of  sensual 
pleasure,  gehasitasTlanan  ti  pancakamagunanissitasTlanam.  Concern  with  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  five  strands  of  sensual  pleasure  would  have  been  left  behind 
once  the  five  hindrances  have  been  successfully  overcome. 
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When  faced  with  such  variations,  it  is  often  not  easy  to  come 
to  an  unequivocal  decision  about  which  of  the  two  versions  could 
be  preserving  a  more  authentic  record  of  the  discourse.  Oral  trans¬ 
mission  involves  the  possibility  of  accidental  loss  but  also  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  text  may  have  been  expanded  because  a  key  term 
caused  the  reciter(s)  to  supplement  a  standard  pericope  or  for¬ 
mula.38 

Exploring  this  second  possibility,  an  expansion  of  the  original 
account  could  have  taken  place  along  the  lines  of  a  full  treatment 
of  the  gradual  path  of  training.  That  is,  the  long  account  of  the 
disciple's  sense  restraint,  contentment,  wakefulness,  practice  of 
mindfulness  together  with  clear  comprehension  and  removal  of 
the  five  hindrances,  found  in  the  Pali  version,  could  be  such  an 
expansion.  It  may  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  assume  that  during 
oral  transmission  a  reference  to  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata  could 
have  caused  the  reciter(s)  to  continue  with  a  full  account  of  the 
gradual  path,  as  such  a  full  account  would  normally  be  required 
when  a  reference  to  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata  comes  up  during 
the  recitation  of  a  discourse. 

If  this  section  in  the  Pali  version  should  have  been  expanded 
during  oral  transmission,  the  treatment  of  satipatthana,  which  usu¬ 
ally  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the  gradual  path, 
would  thereby  have  been  displaced  to  a  later  section  of  the  dis¬ 
course.  Such  a  displacement  would  explain  why  satipatthana 
stands  in  a  place  where  usually  one  finds  the  absorptions,  a  plac¬ 
ing  that  does  not  fit  the  puipose  that  satipatthana  should  perform 
at  this  junction  according  to  the  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  its  par¬ 
allel,  namely  overcoming  thoughts  related  to  the  household  life. 

Another  noteworthy  difference  is  that  the  Madhyama-agama 


38  Cf.  the  observation  by  von  Hiniiber  1996/1997:  31,  quoted  above  note  44  page 
26. 
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version  concludes  its  description  of  the  disciple's  training  with  the 
fourth  absorption,  whereas  the  Pali  version  also  takes  the  three 
higher  knowledges  into  account.  By  not  mentioning  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  influxes,  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation  strikes  at 
first  sight  an  unfamiliar  note,  since  the  destruction  of  the  influxes 
usually  constitutes  the  culmination  of  an  account  of  the  training 
of  a  disciple.  [17] 

Once  the  possibility  is  granted  that  the  part  preceding  satipat- 
thana  could,  in  the  Pali  version,  have  been  accidentally  expanded 
along  the  lines  of  the  standard  gradual  path  account,  then  the  same 
procedure  also  offers  a  possible  explanation  for  the  appearance  of 
the  three  higher  knowledges  at  the  end  of  the  Pali  version.  Alter¬ 
natively,  the  Chinese  version  could  have  lost  the  treatment  of  the 
three  higher  knowledges. 

In  evaluating  this  particular  difference,  it  needs  to  be  born  in 
mind  that  the  topic  of  the  two  parallel  versions  is  how  a  disciple 
can,  by  dint  of  diligent  practice,  reach  unification  of  the  mind. 
From  this  perspective,  an  account  of  the  disciple's  training  until 
the  attainment  of  the  fourth  absorption  would  be  sufficient,  as 
with  the  fourth  jhana  complete  unification  of  the  mind  has  indeed 
been  accomplished. 

The  presentation  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  could  also 
call  for  support  two  discourses  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya,  which 
compare  qualities  of  a  trained  elephant  to  qualities  of  a  disciple. 
These  two  discourses  describe  how  a  disciple  overcomes  un¬ 
wholesome  thoughts  and  develops  the  ability  to  patiently  bear  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  etc.,  which  they  compare  to  an  elephant's 
ability  to  patiently  bear  a  battle  situation. 39  The  same  two  dis¬ 
courses  continue  by  comparing  a  disciple  who  swiftly  approaches 
liberation  to  an  elephant's  ability  to  approach  swiftly  any  place  his 


39  1461  AN  4.1 14  at  AN  II  1 17,31  and  AN  5.140  at  AN  III  163,29. 
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trainer  wants  him  to  go  to.  Since  the  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  its 
parallel  do  not  describe  how  the  elephant  swiftly  approaches  any 
place  his  trainer  wants  him  to  go  to,  but  stop  with  the  elephant's 
ability  to  bear  a  battle  situation  patiently,  their  corresponding  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disciple's  training  would  also  find  its  proper  conclu¬ 
sion  with  the  attainment  of  the  absorptions,  without  taking  up  the 
attainment  of  final  liberation. 

However,  even  though  the  three  higher  knowledges  are  not 
required  from  the  perspective  of  the  topic  of  the  discourse  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  separate  stage  in  the  simile 
of  the  taming  of  the  elephant,  their  appearance  does  not  create 
any  internal  inconsistency  in  the  discourse.  Hence  in  this  case  it 
not  entirely  straightforward  to  decide  which  of  the  two  versions 
has  preserved  the  better  account. 

Another  significant  difference  is  that,  from  satipatthana  prac¬ 
tice  without  thoughts,  the  Dantabhumi-sutta  continues  with  the 
attainment  of  the  second  absorption,  whereas  its  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  counterpart  also  takes  the  first  absorption  into  account.  This 
difference  could  in  principle  be  the  result  of  an  addition  on  the 
side  of  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  or  of  a  loss  of  material  on 
the  side  of  the  Pali  version. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  oral  transmission,  it  could  easily  have 
happened  that  a  reference  to  the  first  absorption  was  supple¬ 
mented  in  accordance  with  standard  descriptions  of  the  four  ab¬ 
sorptions  found  elsewhere.  Similarly,  from  the  perspective  of  oral 
transmission  the  occurrence  of  the  word  vitakka  in  the  passage  on 
satipatthana  without  thought  could  easily  have  led  to  a  lapse  on 
the  part  of  the  reciter(s)  of  the  discourse,  who  continued  straight 
away  with  the  calming  of  vitakka  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  the 
second  absorption  formula,  thereby  unintentionally  dropping  the 
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first  absorption  in  between.40  To  decide  between  these  two  possi¬ 
bilities  requires  a  closer  look  at  the  nature  of  the  first  absorption. 

A  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  its  Samyukta-agama 
parallel  reckon  the  second  absorption  to  be  a  noble  type  of  "si¬ 
lence".41  Discourses  from  the  same  two  collections  also  indicate 
that  with  the  first  absorption  speech  has  ceased.42  This  makes  it 
clear  that  the  reference  to  "silence"  is  not  meant  in  a  literal  sense. 
The  point  behind  the  idea  of  noble  silence  would  rather  be  related 
to  the  function  of  the  two  absorption  factors  vitakka  and  vicara  as 
verbal  formations  43  in  that  these  mental  factors  are  required  for 
being  able  to  speak.  The  same  two  mental  factors  can  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  way  that  does  not  involve  breaking  into  speech,  mere¬ 
ly  standing  for  a  directing  of  the  mind  towards  a  theme  or  object 
and  sustaining  it  there. 44 


40  [491  A  complementary  case  occurs  in  MN  19  at  MN  I  1 17,6  and  its  parallel  MA 
102  at  T  I  589cl0,  where  the  Chinese  version  omits  the  first  absorption  and 
proceeds  directly  from  overcoming  wholesome  thoughts  to  the  second  absorp¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  Pali  version  does  take  the  first  absorption  into  account. 

41  SN  21.1  at  SN  II  273,14:  dutiyam  jhanam  upasampajja  viharati,  ayam  vuccati 
ariyo  tunhTbhavo  ti,  SA  501  at  T  II  132al9: 

42  SN  36.11  at  SN  IV  217,5:  pathamam  jhanam  (Be  and  Ce:  pathamam  jhanam, 
Se:  pathamajjhdnam)  samdpannassa  vaca  niruddhd  hoti,  SA  474  at  T  II  121b2: 

-fellilHSHf,  Hra/SSt 

43  SN  41.6  at  SN  IV  293,15:  vitakkavicard  vacisahkhd.ro  and  SA  568  at  T  II 
150a24:  A'm:,  Till.  AA/Uf  f.  Another  occurrence  of  this  definition  in  MN 
44  at  MN  I  301,21  has  a  similarly  worded  Tibetan  counterpart  in  D  4094 
mngon  pa,  ju  8a5  or  Q  5595  tu  9a5:  rtog  pa  dang  dpyod pa  ni  ngag  gi  ’du  byed 
ces  bya  ’o. 

44  In  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  vitakka.  Cousins  1992:  139  speaks  of  "the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  bringing  different  objects  into  firm  focus  before  the  mind's  eye  -  be 
these  objects  thoughts  or  mental  pictures".  Shankman  2008:  40  explains  that, 
though  in  the  context  of  the  first  absorption  vitakka  and  vicara  must  be  rep¬ 
resenting  some  degree  of  mental  activity,  they  "should  never  be  understood  as 
thinking  or  musing  in  the  ordinary  sense". 
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That  in  the  context  of  absorption  attainment  vitakka  does  not 
refer  to  conceptual  thought  would  also  have  been  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  translator(s)  of  the  Madhyama-agama,  as  they  instead 
speak  of  "awareness”,  a  rendering  found  also  in  other  Agama  dis¬ 
courses.45  By  using  this  particular  Chinese  character  for  this  ab¬ 
sorption  factor,  different  from  the  character  they  employ  else¬ 
where  to  render  "thought",46  the  translators  seem  to  express  their 
understanding  of  its  practical  implications.  This  would  fit  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  absorption  factor  vitakka  as  conveying  the 
idea  of  an  application  of  the  mind,  in  the  sense  of  a  directing  of 
awareness  that  can  take  place  in  rather  subtle  ways. 

According  to  the  autobiographical  account  of  the  Buddha's 
own  progress  towards  absorption,  he  had  to  struggle  through  vari¬ 
ous  mental  obstructions  before  being  able  to  attain  the  first  ab¬ 
sorption.47  The  same  discourse  reports  the  advice  given  by  the 
Buddha  to  Anuruddha,  who  experienced  similar  difficulties,  while 

45  Descriptions  of  the  first  absorption  in  each  of  the  four  main  Chinese  Agamas 

have  as  their  counterpart  to  savitakka  the  expression  cf.  DA  9  at  T  I 

50cl9  (parallel  to  DN  33  at  DN  III  222,5);  MA  2  at  T  I  422bl2  (parallel  to  AN 
7.65  at  AN  IV  118,21);  SA  483  at  T  II  123bl  (parallel  to  SN  36.29  at  SN  IV 
236,3);  and  EA  31.1  at  T  II  666bl3  (parallel  to  MN  4  at  MN  I  21,35).  Hira- 
kawa  1997:  1062  lists  dbudh,  djna  and  dvid  for  j|,  which  Soothill  1937/2000: 
480  translates  as  "to  awake,  apprehend,  perceive,  realize"  and  also  as  to  be 
"aware".  The  term  f|[  as  an  equivalent  to  vicara  usually  renders  terms  related 
to  Vpai  in  the  Madhyama-agama ,  such  as,  e.g.,  vipasyand  or  anupasyana, 
"insight"  or  "contemplation". 

46  Thus,  e.g.,  MA  102  at  T  I  589c9  uses  j|  in  the  context  of  absorption,  but  in 
the  same  line  of  the  text  employs  ^  to  refer  to  "thoughts",  both  occurrences 
paralleling  the  use  of  the  same  word  vitakka  in  its  parallel  MN  19  at  MN  I 
116,35  and  117,7.  The  use  of  these  different  renderings  does  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  translator(s)  were  aware  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
types  of  vitakka  and  endeavoured  to  render  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
not  be  confused  with  each  other. 

47  MN  128  at  MN  III  157,29  and  MA  72  at  T  I  536cl9. 
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another  Pali  discourse  describes  that  the  Buddha  had  to  assist  Ma¬ 
hamoggallana  in  attaining  the  first  absorption.48  This  is  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  according  to  the  canonical  listings  of  emi¬ 
nent  disciples  Anuruddha  and  Mahamoggallana  excelled  all  other 
disciples  with  their  concentrative  attainments.49  For  them  to  nev¬ 
ertheless  be  described  as  needing  the  Buddha's  personal  interven¬ 
tion  to  attain  the  first  absorption  makes  it  clear  that  this  level  of 
concentration  was  considered  to  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
meditation  practice  and  expertise  even  in  the  case  of  gifted  practi¬ 
tioners.  This  in  turn  implies  that  the  first  absorption  already  con¬ 
stitutes  a  deep  level  of  concentration,  a  state  of  mental  unification 
that  is  beyond  mere  conceptual  thinking  and  reflection.50 

The  presentation  in  the  Dantabhumi-sutta,  however,  seems  to 
imply  that  the  practice  of  satipatthana  can  become  an  equivalent 
to  the  attainment  of  the  first  absorption.  Though  satipatthana 
meditation  functions  as  an  important  foundation  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  absorptions,51  satipatthana  in  itself  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  form  of  absorption.  A  central  characteristic  of  satipatthana 


48  SN  40.1  at  SN  IV  263,18. 

49  According  to  AN  1.14  at  AN  I  23,18+20  and  EA  4.2  at  T  II  557b6+9, 
Mahamoggallana  was  outstanding  for  his  mastery  of  supernormal  powers  and 
Anuruddha  for  his  divine  eye. 

50  In  fact,  AN  10.72  at  AN  V  135,1  indicates  that  "sound  is  a  thorn  for  the  first 

absorption",  pathamassa  jhanassa  saddo  kantako ,  a  statement  made  similarly 
in  its  parallel  MA  84  at  T  I  561a7:  "for  one  who  has  attained  the  first  absorp¬ 
tion  sound  becomes  a  thorn",  0-  Since  both  versions  con¬ 

tinue  by  describing  factors  that  need  to  be  overcome  for  attaining  the  higher 
absorptions  as  their  respective  "thorns",  it  follows  that  from  the  perspective  of 
both  discourses  during  attainment  of  the  first  absorption  hearing  no  longer 
takes  place  in  the  way  it  ordinarily  does. 

si  L47j  foun(ja[ional  role  of  satipatthana  for  deeper  levels  of  concentration 
can  be  seen  in  DN  18  at  DN  II  216,12,  SN  52.6  at  SN  V  299,19  or  SN  52.11- 
24  at  SN  V  303,3  to  306,2. 
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meditation  is  to  be  aware  of  the  changing  nature  of  phenomena, 
whereas  absorption  attainment  requires  concentration  on  a  single 
and  stable  object.  Already  with  the  first  absorption  mental  unifi¬ 
cation  has  been  reached,52  a  condition  of  the  mind  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  compatible  with  awareness  of  changing  phenomena. 
Therefore  it  appears  improbable  that  practice  of  satipatthana  en¬ 
ables  one  to  attain  the  second  absorption  directly,  [18]  without 
any  need  to  develop  the  first  absorption. 

In  sum,  on  evaluating  the  two  possible  ways  of  explaining  the 
difference  between  the  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  parallel  regarding  the  first  absorption,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
loss  of  text  has  occurred  in  the  Pali  version,  whereas  the  Chinese 
discourse  appears  to  preserve  the  more  original  presentation  that 
includes  a  reference  to  the  first  absorption. 

Another  case  of  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Dantabhumi-sutta 
seems  to  have  occurred  regarding  the  relationship  between  the 
various  stages  of  taming  the  forest  elephant  and  the  training  of  the 
disciple.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  compares  thought-free 
satipatthana  to  the  stage  of  taming  during  which  the  elephant  is 
taught  to  obey  orders,  while  the  disciple's  level  of  mental  imper¬ 
turbability  reached  after  attaining  the  four  absorptions  finds  its  il¬ 
lustration  in  the  stage  of  imperturbability  reached  in  the  training 
of  the  elephant. 

Though  the  Dantabhumi-sutta  portrays  the  same  stages  of 
taming  the  elephant,  it  does  not  relate  these  stages  of  the  ele¬ 
phant's  taming  to  the  stages  of  training  the  disciple.  Since  the 
"stages  of  taming"  are  the  central  topic  of  both  discourses,  the 
stages  of  the  elephant's  taming  may  well  have  been  intended  to 
illustrate  several  successive  stages  of  training  a  disciple,  as  they 


52  MN  43  at  MN  I  294,31,  MA  210  at  T  I  788c20  and  D  4094  ju  8al  or  Q  5595  tu 
8b8  list  unification  of  the  mind  as  one  of  the  factors  of  the  first  absorption. 
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still  do  in  the  Chinese  discourse. 

Thus  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Dantabhumi-sutta 
offers  significant  perspectives  on  its  Pali  counterpart,  enabling  the 
detection  of  what  appear  to  be  the  type  of  error  that  is  bound  to 
affect  material  that  has  gone  through  a  long  period  of  oral  trans¬ 
mission. 


Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta 
(MN  133) 


Introduction 

In  the  present  chapter  I  translate  the  Madhyamci-agcima  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta,  followed  by  survey¬ 
ing  differences  between  the  two  versions  that  exemplify  the  im¬ 
pact  of  oral  transmission  over  a  prolonged  period  undertaken  by 
reciters  who  had  not  necessarily  undergone  training  in  memorizing 
skills  from  their  early  youth  onwards.1 

Translation 

Discourse  on  a  Deva  at  the  Hot  Spring  Grove2 


*  Originally  published  2008  under  the  title  "The  Verses  on  an  Auspicious  Night, 
Explained  by  Mahakaccana  -  A  Study  and  Translation  of  the  Chinese  Ver¬ 
sion"  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Buddhist  Studies,  4:  5-27  (due  to  a  printing 
error,  notes  42  to  67  only  appeared  in  the  next  issue  of  the  same  journal,  5: 
138f).  For  the  present  chapter  I  have  rearranged  the  paper,  placing  a  study  part, 
found  originally  at  the  outset,  after  the  translation. 

1  Von  Hiniiber  1989:  67f  points  out  that  while  brahmins  were  trained  from  their 
childhood  onwards  in  memorizing,  training  as  a  reciter  in  the  early  Buddhist 
tradition  would  only  begin  after  ordination,  which  usually  took  place  at  a  later 
age;  cf.  also  Frauwallner  1956:  172f  and  Gombrich  1990b:  6f. 

2  1261  The  translated  text  is  MA  165  at  T  I  696b26  to  698c  1;  for  a  comparative 
study  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  760-763.  MA  165  at  T  I  696b26  gives  the  title  as 

thus  differing  from  the  Pali  version's  title  Mahakaccdnabhaddekarat- 
ta-sutta.  A  partial  Chinese  parallel  is  T  1362  at  T  XXI  881c3  to  882cl,  which 
has  the  title  "discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  [the  topic  of]  a  good  night", 
SSlSil SIS-  A  partial  Tibetan  parallel  occurs  three  times  in  the  Derge  edition 
(D  313,  D  617  and  D  974),  and  twice  in  the  Peking  edition  (Q  979  and  Q  599). 
The  occurrence  of  three  versions  of  this  translation  in  the  Derge  edition  and 
two  versions  in  the  Peking  edition  appears  to  be  due  to  some  uncertainty  about 
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1 .  Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling  in 
Rajagaha,  staying  in  the  Bamboo  Grove,  the  Squirrels'  Feeding 
Place.3  The  venerable  Samiddhi  was  at  that  time  also  dwelling  in 
Rajagaha,  staying  at  the  Hot  Spring  Grove.  [696c] 

When  the  night  was  over,  at  dawn,  the  venerable  Samiddhi  left 
his  dwelling  and  approached  the  hot  springs,  took  off  his  robes 
and,  [having  left]  them  on  the  bank,  entered  the  hot  springs  to 
take  a  bath.  Having  taken  a  bath  he  came  out,  wiped  his  body 
[dry]  and  put  on  his  robes.4 

At  that  time  there  was  a  deva  of  excellent  bodily  shape,  with  a 
majestic  appearance.  When  the  night  was  over,  at  dawn,  [this 
deva]  approached  the  venerable  Samiddhi,  bowed  down  with  its 
head  to  pay  respects  and  stepped  back  to  stand  to  one  side.5  The 
brilliance  of  the  excellent  splendour  of  that  deva' s  appearance 
illuminated  the  hot  springs  and  their  banks.  [After]  having  and 


the  category  to  which  this  text  should  be  assigned,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
finally  placed  into  two  or  even  into  three  categories,  namely  sutra,  tantra,  and 
dharanv,  cf.  also  Skilling  1997:  81-83.  The  Tibetan  versions  are  entitled  ’phags 
pa  mtshan  mo  bzang  po  zhes  bya  ba  ’i  mdo,  corresponding  to  Bhadrakaratn- 
ndma-drya-sutra  (the  prefix  ’phags  pa  qualifies  the  discourse  itself;  cf.  Skilling 
1997:  585f).  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  parallel  only  the  first  part  of 
MN  133  and  MA  165,  as  they  do  not  have  Mahakaccana's  commentary  on  the 
stanzas.  The  introductory  narration  of  the  meeting  between  Samiddhi  and  a 
deva  recurs  as  the  prologue  to  another  discourse  of  different  content,  SN  1.20 
at  SN  I  8,16;  cf.  also  Jdtaka  tale  no.  167  at  Ja  II  56,24.  This  meeting  led  to  a 
different  discussion,  as  the  visiting  deva  tried  to  tempt  Samiddhi  with  sensual 
pleasures.  The  parallels  to  SN  1.20,  SA  1078  at  T  II  281c4  and  SA2  17  at  T  II 
379a24,  do  not  give  the  name  of  their  monk  protagonist. 

3  1271  According  to  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,2,  at  that  time  the  Buddha  was  staying 
in  the  tapoddrdma. 

4  [28]  In  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,5  Samiddhi  just  stands  and  lets  his  limbs  dry  by 
themselves. 

5  [291  MN  133  does  not  report  that  the  deva  paid  respect  by  bowing  down. 
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stepped  back  to  stand  to  one  side,  the  deva  said  to  the  venerable 
Samiddhi:  [11] 

2.  "Monk,  do  you  remember  the  stanzas6  on  an  auspicious 
night?"7  The  venerable  Samiddhi  replied  to  the  deva :  "I  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night."  He  [then]  asked  the 
deva :  "Do  you  remember  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night?" 
The  deva  replied:  "I  also  do  not  remember  the  stanzas  on  an  aus¬ 
picious  night."  The  venerable  Samiddhi  asked  the  deva  again: 
"Who  remembers  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night?"8 

The  deva  answered:  "The  Blessed  One  is  dwelling  here  in 
Rajagaha,  staying  in  the  Bamboo  Grove,  the  Squirrels'  Feeding 
Place.  He  remembers  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night.  Monk, 
you  could  approach  the  Blessed  One  and  from  him  directly  [learn 
how]  to  remember  and  recite  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night. 
Why?  [Because]  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night  pertain  to  the 
teachings,  they  pertain  to  what  is  beneficial,  being  the  root  of  the 
holy  life,  they  [lead  to]  progress  in  knowledge,  progress  in  reali- 


6  [3nj  In  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,11  the  deva  instead  inquires  after  "the  summary 
and  the  analysis"  of  these  stanzas,  uddesafi  ca  vibliangan  ca,  and  after  Samid¬ 
dhi  has  explained  that  he  does  not  know  them,  the  deva  asks  after  the  stanzas 
themselves. 

7  [311  MA  165  at  T  I  696c7:  Six itbli  rfr .  Sanskrit  fragment  versions  of  this  expres¬ 
sion  can  be  found  in  SHT  III  816  V3,  Waldschmidt  1971:  32,  which  reads: 
bhadragaratnya  (cf.  also  R2),  and  in  fragment  3  b3,  Minayeff  1983:  243, 
which  reads  bhadrakaratriyah.  The  Tibetan  versions  (D  313  sa  161b2,  D  617 
ba  56a7,  D  974  warn  90a3,  Q  599  ya  96b3  and  Q  919shu  171a7)  speak  of  an 
"auspicious  night",  mtshan  mo  bzang  po,  corresponding  to  bhadrakaratn.  MN 
133  at  MN  III  192,11  reads  bhaddekaratta.  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005: 
1342  note  1210  explains  that  "ratta  and  ratti  could  be  taken  to  represent  re¬ 
spectively  either  Skt  ratra  and  rcitri  (=  night)  or  Skt  rakta  and  rakti  (=  attach¬ 
ment)".  The  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  support  the  first  alternative. 

8  1321  MN  133  does  not  report  such  inquiry  or  that  the  deva  directs  Samiddhi  to 
the  Buddha. 
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zation,  and  progress  towards  Nirvana.9  [As]  a  son  of  a  good  fam¬ 
ily  who,  out  of  faith,  has  left  the  household  life  to  become  home¬ 
less  and  practise  the  path,  you  should  [learn  how]  to  remember 
and  recite  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night."  After  speaking  like 
this,  the  deva  paid  respects  with  its  head  at  the  feet  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Samiddhi  and,  having  circumambulated  him  three  times, 
vanished  from  that  place.10 

3.  Not  long  after  the  deva  had  disappeared,  the  venerable  Sa¬ 
middhi  approached  the  Buddha,  bowed  down  with  his  head  to  pay 
respects,  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side  and  said:  "Blessed  One, 
today,  when  the  night  was  over,  at  dawn,  I  left  my  dwelling  and 
approached  the  hot  springs,  took  off  my  robes  and,  [having  left] 
them  on  the  bank,  entered  the  hot  springs  to  take  a  bath.  Having 
taken  a  bath  I  came  out,  wiped  my  body  [dry]  and  put  on  the  robes. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  deva  of  excellent  bodily  shape,  with  a 
majestic  appearance.  When  the  night  was  over,  at  dawn,  [this  de¬ 
va ]  approached  me,  bowed  down  with  its  head  to  pay  respects 
and,  having  stepped  back,  stood  to  one  side.  The  brilliance  of  the 
excellent  splendour  of  that  deva' s  appearance  illuminated  the  hot 
springs  and  their  banks.  [After]  having  stepped  back  to  stand  to 
one  side,  that  deva  said  to  me: 

'Monk,  do  you  remember  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night?1 1 
replied  to  that  deva:  'I  do  not  remember  the  stanzas  on  an  auspi¬ 
cious  night!'  [Then]  I  asked  the  deva:  'Do  you  remember  the  stan¬ 
zas  on  an  auspicious  night?'  That  deva  replied:  'I  also  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night!'  I  again  asked  that 
deva:  [697a]  'Who  remembers  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night?' 


9  l33J  In  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,25  the  deva  only  indicates  that  these  stanzas  are 
beneficial  and  fundamental  for  the  holy  life.  The  next  sentence  in  MA  165  (on 
the  son  of  a  good  family)  is  without  a  counterpart  in  MN  133. 

10  [341  In  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,27  the  deva  simply  vanishes,  without  paying  re¬ 
spect  or  performing  circumambulations. 
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That  dev  a  answered:  'The  Blessed  One  is  dwelling  here  in 
Rajagaha,  staying  in  the  Bamboo  Grove,  the  Squirrels'  Feeding 
Place.  He  remembers  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night.  Monk, 
you  could  personally  approach  the  Blessed  One  and  from  him  di¬ 
rectly  [learn  how]  to  remember  and  recite  the  stanzas  on  an  auspi¬ 
cious  night.  Why?  [Because]  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night 
pertain  to  what  is  beneficial,  they  pertain  to  the  teachings,  being 
the  root  of  the  holy  life,  they  [lead  to]  progress  in  knowledge, 
progress  in  realization,  and  progress  towards  Nirvana.  [As]  a  son 
of  a  good  family  who,  out  of  faith,  has  left  the  household  life  to 
become  homeless  and  practise  the  path  you  should  [learn  how]  to 
remember  and  recite  the  stanzas  on  the  auspicious  night!'  After 
speaking  like  this,  that  deva  paid  respects  with  its  head  at  my  feet 
and,  having  circumambulated  me  three  times,  vanished  from  that 
place." 

The  Blessed  One  asked:  "Samiddhi,  do  you  know  that  deva' s 
name  and  where  it  comes  from?" 11  The  venerable  Samiddhi  re¬ 
plied:  "Blessed  One,  I  do  not  know  that  deva' s  name  and  1  also  do 
not  know  where  it  comes  from."  The  Blessed  One  said:  "Samid¬ 
dhi,  that  deva  is  a  general  of  the  troops  in  the  heaven  of  the 
Thirty-three,  called  Main  Hall." 12 

Then  the  venerable  Samiddhi  said:  "Blessed  One,  now  is  the 
right  time,  Well-gone  One,  now  is  the  right  time  for  the  Blessed 
One  to  teach  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night  to  the  monks.13 
Having  heard  them  from  the  Blessed  One,  the  monks  will  remem- 


11  [3f>]  Tjjjs  inqUiry  and  the  revelation  of  the  deva' s  name  is  not  found  in  MN  133. 

12  [37]  At  this  point,  MA  165  at  T  I  697all  switches  from  the  earlier  corre¬ 
sponding  to  deva,  to  corresponding  to  devaputta.  Childers  1875/1993: 
115  s.v.  devaputto  explains  that  "devaputto  ...  means  simply  a  male  deva",  so 
that  this  change  of  terminology  may  be  of  no  further  significance. 

13  [38]  In  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,6  Samiddhi  instead  requests  the  Buddha  to  teach 
the  summary  and  the  analysis  on  an  auspicious  night. 
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ber  them  well."  [12] 

4.  The  Blessed  One  said:  "Samiddhi,  listen  well  and  pay  proper 
attention  to  what  I  shall  teach  to  you."  The  venerable  Samiddhi  said: 
"Yes,  indeed."  Then,  all  the  monks  [being  ready]  to  listen  and 
receive  the  instructions,  the  Buddha  proclaimed  [these  stanzas]:14 

5.  "Be  careful  not  to  think  about  the  past, 
and  do  not  long  for  the  future. 

Matters  of  the  past  have  already  ceased, 
the  future  has  not  yet  come.15 

As  for  phenomena  in  the  present  moment, 

one  should  contemplate 

with  mindfulness  [their]  lack  of  stability. 

The  wise  awaken  in  this  way.16 

If  one  undertakes  [such]  practice  of  noble  ones, 

who  [would]  be  worried  about  death? 

I  shall  disengage  from  [all]  that  [which  is  related  to  death], 

[so  that  this]  great  dukkha  and  misery  comes  to  an  end.17 

Practise  diligently  like  this, 

day  and  night  without  negligence ! 

Therefore,  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night 


14  1391  MN  133  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  other  monks  at  this  point,  though  their 
presence  is  evident  from  the  continuity  of  the  discourse. 

15  [401  A  parallel  to  this  stanza  can  also  be  found  in  the  Yogacarabhumi,  T  1579 
at  T  XXX  387c28;  cf.  also  Enomoto  1989b:  35  and  Wayman  1989:  209;  fur¬ 
ther  parallels  are  listed  in  Skilling  1997:  82. 

16  [4IJ  The  second  part  of  this  stanza  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,15  instead  reads: 
"immovable  and  unshakeable,  having  known  it  let  him  [continue  to]  cultivate 
[in  this  way]",  asamhiram  asamkuppam,  tam  vidva-m-anubruhaye  (Se:  asam- 
hiram,  Ce  and  Se:  asaftkuppam,  Se:  viddha). 

17  [421  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,16  instructs  that  "right  now  diligence  should  be 
done,  who  knows  if  death  will  come  tomorrow,  there  is  no  bargaining  with 
Death  and  its  great  armies",  ajj'  eva  kiccam  atappam,  kojahha  maranam  suve, 
na  hi  no  sangaram  tena,  mahasenena  maccuna  (Ce:  kiccam ,  Se:  sahgaran). 
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should  regularly  be  taught." ls 

6.  Having  spoken  like  this,  the  Buddha  got  up  from  his  seat 
and  entered  his  dwelling  to  sit  in  meditation. 

7.  The  monks  thereon  had  the  following  reflection:  "Venerable 
friends,  please  know  that  the  Blessed  One  has  given  this  brief  in¬ 
struction  and,  without  explaining  its  details,  has  gotten  up  from 
his  seat  and  entered  his  dwelling  to  sit  in  meditation,  [namely] : 

'Be  careful  not  to  think  about  the  past, 
and  do  not  long  for  the  future.  [697b] 

Matters  of  the  past  have  already  ceased, 
the  future  has  not  yet  come. 

As  for  phenomena  in  the  present  moment, 

one  should  contemplate 

with  mindfulness  [their]  lack  of  stability. 

The  wise  awaken  in  this  way. 

If  one  undertakes  [such]  practice  of  noble  ones, 
who  [would]  be  worried  about  death? 

I  shall  disengage  from  [all]  that  [which  is  related  to  death], 

[so  that  this]  great  dukkha  and  misery  comes  to  an  end. 

Practise  diligently  like  this, 
day  and  night  without  negligence ! 

Therefore,  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night 
should  regularly  be  taught.'" 

They  further  had  the  following  reflection:  "Venerable  friends, 
who  would  be  able  to  explain  in  detail  the  meaning  of  what  the 
Blessed  One  has  just  said  in  brief?"  They  further  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  reflection:  "The  venerable  Mahakaccana  is  always  praised  by 
the  Blessed  One  and  by  his  wise  companions  in  the  holy  life.  The 


is  [43]  jjje  seCond  part  of  this  stanza  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,19  instead  indi¬ 
cates  that  "to  him,  indeed,  the  night  is  auspicious,  so  the  peaceful  sage  has  ex¬ 
plained",  tarn  ve  bhaddekaratto  ti,  santo  acikkhate  mum  ti. 
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venerable  Mahakaccana  would  be  able  to  explain  in  detail  the 
meaning  of  what  the  Blessed  One  has  just  said  in  brief.  Venerable 
friends,  let  us  together  approach  the  venerable  Mahakaccana  and 
request  him  to  explain  its  meaning.  If  the  venerable  Mahakaccana 
explains  it,  we  shall  remember  it  well."19  [13] 

8.  Thereupon  the  monks  approached  the  venerable  Mahakac¬ 
cana,  exchanged  greetings,  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side,  and  said: 
"Venerable  Mahakaccana,  please  know  that  the  Blessed  One  has 
given  this  brief  instruction  and,  without  explaining  its  details,  has 
gotten  up  from  his  seat  and  entered  his  dwelling  to  sit  in  medita¬ 
tion,  [namely]: 

'Be  careful  not  to  think  about  the  past, 
and  do  not  long  for  the  future. 

Matters  of  the  past  have  already  ceased, 
the  future  has  not  yet  come. 

As  for  phenomena  in  the  present  moment, 

one  should  contemplate 

with  mindfulness  [their]  lack  of  stability. 

The  wise  awaken  in  this  way. 

If  one  undertakes  [such]  practice  of  noble  ones, 
who  [would]  be  worried  about  death? 

I  shall  disengage  from  [all]  that  [which  is  related  to  death], 

[so  that  this]  great  dukkha  and  misery  comes  to  an  end. 

Practise  diligently  like  this, 
day  and  night  without  negligence ! 

Therefore,  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night 
should  regularly  be  taught.' 

We  had  the  following  reflection:  'Venerable  friends,  who 
would  be  able  to  explain  in  detail  the  meaning  of  what  the  Blessed 


19  [45]  jn  mon|is  (jo  noj  explicitly  indicate  their  intention  to  remem¬ 

ber  Mahakaccana's  explanation. 
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One  has  just  said  in  brief?'  We  further  had  the  following  reflec¬ 
tion:  'The  venerable  Mahakaccana  is  always  praised  by  the  Blessed 
One  and  by  his  wise  companions  in  the  holy  life.  The  venerable 
Mahakaccana  would  be  able  to  explain  in  detail  the  meaning  of 
what  the  Blessed  One  has  just  said  in  brief.'  We  only  wish  that  the 
venerable  Mahakaccana  would  give  an  extensive  explanation,  out 
of  compassion."20 

9.  The  venerable  Mahakaccana  said:  [697c]  "Venerable  friends, 
let  me  deliver  a  simile.  On  hearing  a  simile  the  wise  will  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning.  Venerable  friends,  just  as  if  there  were  a  man 
who  wants  to  search  for  heartwood.  In  order  to  search  for  heart- 
wood,  he  enters  the  forest,  holding  an  axe.21  He  sees  a  great  tree 
possessed  of  roots,  branches,  joints,  twigs,  leaves,  flowers  and 
heartwood.  That  man  does  not  take  hold  of  the  roots,  branches, 
joints  and  heartwood,  but  only  takes  hold  of  the  twigs  and  leaves.22 

"Venerable  friends,  what  you  said  is  just  like  that.  [Although] 
the  Blessed  One  is  present,  you  leave  and  come  to  ask  me  about 
this  meaning.  Why?  Venerable  friends,  please  know  that  the 
Blessed  One  is  the  eye,  is  knowledge,  is  meaning,  is  the  Dharma, 
is  the  master  of  the  Dharma,  is  the  general  of  the  Dharma,  he 
teaches  the  true  meaning,  the  revelation  of  all  meanings  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Blessed  One.23  Venerable  friends,  you  should  have 

20  [471  In  MN  133  at  MN  III  194,29  the  request  by  the  monks  does  not  refer  to 
compassion. 

21  [481  MN  133  does  not  mention  the  axe. 

22  [49]  jyj^  at  T  I  697c4  employs  the  character  % §  to  describe  the  action  of 
this  man.  The  usual  meaning  of  §§  is  "to  touch",  although  Hirakawa  1997: 
1069  indicates  that  the  same  character  can  also  render  upahanyamana  and 
pardmrsta,  which  would  better  fit  the  present  context.  MN  133  at  MN  III  195,1 
speaks  of  thinking  that  heartwood  should  be  sought  among  branches  and 
leaves. 

23  [50]  123  at  MN  III  195,5  reads:  "the  Blessed  one  knows  [what  is  to  be] 

known,  the  Blessed  One  sees  [what  is  to  be]  seen,  he  has  become  vision,  he 
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approached  the  Blessed  One  to  ask  about  this  meaning:  'Blessed 
One,  how  is  this?  What  is  its  meaning?'  As  the  Blessed  One 
would  have  explained  it,  venerable  friends,  you  could  have  re¬ 
membered  it  well." 

10.  Then  the  monks  said:  "Yes,  indeed,  venerable  Mahakac¬ 
cana,  the  Blessed  One  is  the  eye,  is  knowledge,  is  meaning,  is  the 
Dharma,  is  the  master  of  the  Dharma,  is  the  general  of  the  Dhar- 
ma,  he  teaches  the  tme  meaning,  the  revelation  of  all  meanings  is 
because  of  the  Blessed  One.  We  should  have  approached  the 
Blessed  One  to  ask  about  this  meaning:  'Blessed  One,  how  is  this? 
What  is  its  meaning?'  As  the  Blessed  One  would  have  explained 
it,  we  could  have  remembered  it  well.  Yet,  the  venerable  Maha¬ 
kaccana  is  always  praised  by  the  Blessed  One  and  by  his  wise 
companions  in  the  holy  life.  The  venerable  Mahakaccana  will  be 
able  to  explain  in  detail  the  meaning  of  what  the  Blessed  One  has 
just  said  in  brief.  We  only  wish  that  the  venerable  Mahakaccana 
would  give  an  extensive  explanation,  out  of  compassion."24 

11.  The  venerable  Mahakaccana  said  to  the  monks:  "Vener¬ 
able  friends,  listen  together  to  what  I  say.  [14] 

12-13. 25  "Venerable  friends,  how  does  a  monk  think  about  the 
past?  Venerable  friends,  with  the  really  existing  eye  a  monk  came 


has  become  knowledge,  he  has  become  the  Dharma,  he  has  become  Brahma, 
he  is  the  speaker,  expounder  and  elucidator  of  meaning,  the  giver  of  the  death¬ 
less,  the  lord  of  the  Dharma,  the  Tathagata",  bhagava  janam  jdnati  passam 
passati  cakkhubhuto  nanabhiito  dhammabhuto  brahmabhiito  vattd  pavattd  at- 
thassa  ninnetd  amatassa  data  dhammassami  tathdgato. 

24  [511  Instead  of  appealing  to  his  compassion,  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  195,19  the 
monks  express  their  hope  that  giving  an  explanation  will  not  inconvenience 
him. 

25  1521  In  MN  133  at  MN  III  195,27,  corresponding  to  §12  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005: 
1046f,  Mahakaccana  repeats  the  stanzas  spoken  by  the  Buddha.  In  MA  165 
this  repetition  comes  only  at  the  end  of  Mahakaccana's  explanation  at  T  I 
698b8,  where  the  same  is  again  found  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  198,9. 
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to  know  agreeable  forms,26  which  the  mind  remembers,  forms 
that  are  yearned  for,  that  are  connected  with  desire,  that  the  mind 
delights  in,  that  [become]  a  basis  for  holding  on  [to  forms],  a  ba¬ 
sis  that  is  from  the  past.  His  consciousness  has  desires  and  is  de¬ 
filed  with  attachment  in  regard  to  the  past.  Because  of  conscious¬ 
ness  having  desires  and  being  defiled  with  attachment,  he  delights 
in  those  [forms].  Because  of  delighting  in  them,  he  [keeps  on] 
thinking  about  the  past.27 

"It  is  the  same  for  the  ear  ...  the  nose  ...  the  tongue  ...  the  body 
...  With  the  really  existing  mind  a  monk  came  to  know  agreeable 
mind-objects,  which  the  mind  remembers,  mind-objects  that  are 
yearned  for,  that  are  connected  with  desire,  that  the  mind  delights 
in,  that  [become]  a  basis  for  holding  on  [to  mind-objects],  a  basis 
that  is  from  the  past.  His  consciousness  has  desires  and  is  defiled 
with  attachment  in  regard  to  the  past.  Because  of  consciousness 
having  desires  and  being  defiled  with  attachment,  he  delights  in 
those  [mind-objects].  Because  of  delighting  in  them,  he  [keeps 
on]  thinking  about  the  past.  Venerable  friends,  in  this  way  a  monk 
[keeps  on]  thinking  about  the  past. 

14.  "Venerable  friends,  how  does  a  monk  not  think  about  the 
past?  Venerable  friends,  with  the  really  existing  eye  a  monk  came 
to  know  agreeable  forms,  which  the  mind  remembers,  forms  that 


26  [53]  MA  165  at  T  I  697c20:  In  relation  to  future  and  present,  MA  165 

does  not  qualify  the  sense  organs  as  "really"  existing. 

27  [541  MN  133  at  MN  III  195,32  reads:  '"such  was  my  eye  in  the  past,  such  were 
forms’,  [thinking  like  this]  consciousness  is  bound  by  desire  and  lust.  Due  to 
consciousness  being  bound  by  desire  and  lust,  he  delights  in  that  [past  visual 
experience].  Delighting  in  that,  he  follows  after  the  past",  iti  me  cakkhum  aho- 
si  atitam  addhanam  iti  liipa  ti  tattha  chandaragapatibaddham  hoti  vinnanam, 
chandaragapatibaddhatta  vinnanassa  tad  abhinandati,  tad  abhinandanto  ati¬ 
tam  anvagameti  (Be  and  Se:  cakkhir,  Be:  chandaragappatibaddham  and  chan- 
daragappatibaddhatta). 
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are  yearned  for,  that  are  connected  with  desire,  that  the  mind  de¬ 
lights  in,  that  [become]  a  basis  for  holding  on  [to  forms],  [698a]  a 
basis  that  is  from  the  past.  His  consciousness  has  no  desires  and 
[is  not]  defiled  with  attachment  for  the  past.  Because  of  conscious¬ 
ness  not  having  desires  or  being  defiled  with  attachment,  he  does 
not  delight  in  those  [forms].  Because  of  not  delighting  in  them,  he 
does  not  [keep  on]  thinking  about  the  past. 

"It  is  the  same  for  the  ear  ...  the  nose  ...  the  tongue  ...  the  body 
...  With  the  really  existing  mind  a  monk  came  to  know  agreeable 
mind-objects,  which  the  mind  remembers,  mind-objects  that  are 
yearned  for,  that  are  connected  with  desire,  that  the  mind  delights 
in,  that  [become]  a  basis  for  holding  on  [to  mind-objects],  a  basis 
that  is  from  the  past.  His  consciousness  has  no  desires  and  [is  not] 
defiled  with  attachment  for  the  past.  Because  of  consciousness 
not  having  desires  or  being  defiled  with  attachment,  he  does  not 
delight  in  those  [mind-objects].  Because  of  not  delighting  in  them, 
he  does  not  [keep  on]  thinking  about  the  past.  Venerable  friends, 
in  this  way  a  monk  does  not  think  about  the  past. 

15.  "Venerable  friends,  how  does  a  monk  long  for  the  future? 
Venerable  friends,  if  there  are  eye,  forms  and  eye-consciousness 
of  the  future,  and  a  monk  wishes  to  obtain  what  has  not  yet  been 
obtained,  [or]  his  mind  longs  for  [more  of]  what  has  already  been 
obtained,  because  of  having  longing  in  his  mind  he  delights  in 
those  [forms].  Because  of  delighting  in  them,  he  longs  for  the  fu- 


28 1571  MN  133  at  MN  III  196,25  reads:  "may  my  eye  be  such  in  the  future,  may 
forms  be  such',  [thinking  like  this]  the  mind  is  inclined  towards  getting  what 
has  not  been  gotten.  Because  of  the  mind  being  inclined,  he  delights  in  that 
[future  visual  experience].  Delighting  in  that,  he  hopes  for  the  future",  iti  me 
cakkhum  siya  anagatam  addhanam  iti  rupa  ti  appatiladdhassa  patildbhaya 
cittam  panidahati,  cetaso  panidhanapaccaya  tad  abhinandati,  tad  abhinan- 
danto  anagatam  patikankhati  (Be  and  Se:  cakkhu). 
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"It  is  the  same  for  the  ear  ...  the  nose  ...  the  tongue  ...  the  body 
...If  there  is  the  mind,  mind-objects  and  mind-consciousness  of 
the  future,  and  he  wishes  to  obtain  what  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
[or]  his  mind  longs  for  [more  of]  what  has  already  been  obtained, 
because  of  having  longing  in  his  mind  he  delights  in  those  [mind- 
objects].  Because  of  delighting  in  them,  he  longs  for  the  future. 
Venerable  friends,  in  this  way  a  monk  longs  for  the  future. 

16.  "Venerable  friends,  how  does  a  monk  not  long  for  the  fu¬ 
ture?  Venerable  friends,  if  there  are  eye,  forms  and  eye -con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  future,  and  a  monk  does  not  wish  to  obtain  what 
has  not  yet  been  obtained,  and  his  mind  does  not  long  for  [more 
of]  what  has  already  been  obtained,  because  of  having  no  longing 
in  his  mind  he  does  not  delight  in  those  [forms].  Because  of  not 
delighting  in  them,  he  does  not  long  for  the  future. 

"It  is  the  same  for  the  ear  ...  the  nose  ...  the  tongue  ...  the  body 
...If  there  is  the  mind,  mind-objects  and  mind-consciousness  of 
the  future,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  obtain  what  has  not  yet  been 
obtained,  and  his  mind  does  not  long  for  [more  of]  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  obtained,  because  of  having  no  longing  in  his  mind  he 
does  not  delight  in  those  [mind-objects].  Because  of  not  delight¬ 
ing  in  them,  he  does  not  long  for  the  future.  Venerable  friends,  in 
this  way  a  monk  does  not  long  for  the  future. 

17.  "Venerable  friends,  how  does  a  monk  cling  to  phenomena 
in  the  present  moment?  Venerable  friends,  if  there  are  eye,  forms 
and  eye-consciousness  of  the  present,  and  a  monk's  consciousness 
has  desires  and  is  defiled  with  attachment  for  what  is  present,  be¬ 
cause  consciousness  has  desires  and  is  defiled  with  attachment,  he 
delights  in  those  [forms] .  Because  of  delighting  in  them,  he  clings 
to  phenomena  in  the  present  moment. 2g 


29  [60]  MN  133  at  MN  III  197,15  reads:  "the  eye  and  forms,  friends,  are  both  pres¬ 
ently  arisen.  [If]  consciousness  is  bound  by  desire  and  lust  in  regard  to  what  is 
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"It  is  the  same  for  the  ear  ...  the  nose  ...  the  tongue  ...  the  body 
...If  there  is  the  mind,  mind-objects  and  mind-consciousness  of 
the  present,  and  a  monk's  consciousness  has  desires  and  is  defiled 
with  attachment  for  what  is  present,  because  consciousness  has 
desires  and  is  defiled  with  attachment,  he  delights  in  those  [mind- 
objects].  Because  of  delighting  in  them,  he  clings  to  phenomena 
in  the  present  moment.  Venerable  friends,  in  this  way  a  monk 
clings  to  phenomena  in  the  present  moment. 

18.  "Venerable  friends,  how  does  a  monk  not  cling  to  phenom¬ 
ena  in  the  present  moment?  Venerable  friends,  if  there  are  eye, 
forms  and  eye-consciousness  of  the  present,  and  a  monk's  con¬ 
sciousness  has  no  desires  and  [is  not]  defiled  with  attachment  for 
what  is  present,  because  of  the  consciousness  not  having  desires 
or  being  defiled  with  attachment,  [698b]  he  does  not  delight  in 
those  [forms] .  Because  of  not  delighting  in  them,  he  does  not  cling 
to  phenomena  in  the  present  moment. 

"It  is  the  same  for  the  ear  ...  the  nose  ...  the  tongue  ...  the  body 
...If  there  is  the  mind,  mind-objects  and  mind-consciousness  of 
the  present,  and  a  monk's  consciousness  has  no  desires  and  [is 
not]  defiled  with  attachment  for  what  is  present,  because  of  the 
consciousness  not  having  desires  or  being  defiled  with  attach¬ 
ment,  he  does  not  delight  in  those  [mind-objects].  Because  of  not 
delighting  in  them,  he  does  not  cling  to  phenomena  in  the  present 
moment.  Venerable  friends,  in  this  way  a  monk  does  not  cling  to 
phenomena  in  the  present  moment. 


presently  arisen,  due  to  consciousness  being  bound  by  desire  and  lust,  he  de¬ 
lights  in  that  [present  visual  experience].  Delighting  in  that,  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  presently  arisen  phenomena",  yah  c'  avuso  cakkhum  ye  ca  rupa  ubhayam 
etam  paccuppannam,  tasmim  yeva  paccuppanne  chandaragapatibaddham  ho- 
ti  vihhanam,  chandaragapatibaddhatta  vihfidnassa  tad  abhinandati,  tad  abhi- 
nandanto  paccuppannesu  dhammesu  samhlrati  (Be  and  Se:  cakkhu,  Be  and  Ce: 
ce  instead  of  yeva,  Be:  chartdardgappati °,  Se:  samhirati). 
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19.  "Venerable  friends,  regarding  this  brief  instruction  given 
by  the  Blessed  One  who,  without  explaining  its  details,  got  up  from 
his  seat  and  entered  his  dwelling  to  sit  in  meditation,  [namely] : 

'Be  careful  not  to  think  about  the  past, 
and  do  not  long  for  the  future. 

Matters  of  the  past  have  already  ceased, 
the  future  has  not  yet  come. 

As  for  phenomena  in  the  present  moment, 

one  should  contemplate 

with  mindfulness  [their]  lack  of  stability. 

The  wise  awaken  in  this  way. 

If  one  undertakes  [such]  practice  of  noble  ones, 
who  [would]  be  worried  about  death? 

I  shall  disengage  from  [all]  that  [which  is  related  to  death], 

[so  that  this]  great  dukkha  and  misery  comes  to  an  end. 

Practise  diligently  like  this, 
day  and  night  without  negligence ! 

Therefore,  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night 
should  regularly  be  taught.' 

"This  brief  instruction  given  by  the  Blessed  One  without  ex¬ 
plaining  its  details,  I  would  explain  in  detail  in  this  way,  employ¬ 
ing  these  phrases  and  words.  Venerable  friends,  you  can  approach 
the  Buddha  and  set  out  [my  explanation]  in  full  [to  him].3"  [15] 
As  the  Blessed  One  explains  its  meaning,  venerable  friends,  you 
can  together  remember  it." 

20.  Then,  having  heard  the  venerable  Mahakaccana's  explana¬ 
tion,  the  monks  remembered  well  [how]  to  recite  it,  got  up  from 
their  seats,  circumambulated  the  venerable  Mahakaccana  three 

30  [641  MN  133  does  not  report  that  Mahakaccana  explicitly  told  the  monks  to 
repeat  his  explanation  in  front  of  the  Buddha,  though  the  same  is  implicit  in 
his  invitation  at  MN  III  198,14  that  they  should  ask  the  Buddha  about  the 
meaning  of  the  stanza. 
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times,  and  left.31  Approaching  the  Buddha  they  bowed  down  with 
their  heads  to  pay  respects,  stepped  back  to  sit  to  one  side  and  said: 
"Blessed  One,  the  brief  instruction  just  given  by  the  Blessed  One 
without  drawing  out  the  meaning  in  detail,  after  which  [the  Blessed 
One]  got  up  from  his  seat  and  entered  his  dwelling  to  sit  in  medi¬ 
tation,  the  venerable  Mahakaccana  has  explained  in  detail  em¬ 
ploying  these  phrases  and  words." 

21.  Having  heard  it,  the  Blessed  One  expressed  his  praise: 
"Well  done,  well  done.  My  disciple  is  endowed  with  the  eye,  with 
knowledge,  with  Dharma,  with  meaning.32  Why?  [Because]  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  instruction  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  disciples  in 
short,  without  explaining  its  details,  that  disciple  has  explained  it 
in  detail  employing  these  phrases  and  words.  You  should  remem¬ 
ber  it  like  this,  as  the  monk  Mahakaccana  has  explained  it.  Why?33 
With  the  help  of  this  explanation  you  will  properly  contemplate 
its  meaning  like  this.” 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  monks,  having  listened  to 
what  the  Buddha  said,  delighted  in  it  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

Out  of  the  variations  found  between  the  Mahdkaccanabhad- 
dekaratta-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart,  two  in¬ 
stances  deserve  a  closer  examination.  One  of  these  two  instances 
occurs  in  Mahakaccana's  explanation  of  the  set  of  stanzas  spoken 
by  the  Buddha  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version.  According  to 


31  [65]  jyjN  ^23  [joes  not  record  that  the  monks  remembered  Mahakaccana's  ex¬ 
position  well,  nor  does  it  report  that  they  circumambulated  him.  Circumambu- 
lations  are  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Madhyama-agama  than  in  Pali 
discourses;  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  21. 

32  [66]  Buc][]j|a's  praise  of  Mahakaccana  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  199,11  high¬ 
lights  that  he  is  wise  and  has  great  wisdom. 

33  [67]  question  and  the  following  sentence  are  not  found  in  MN  133. 
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the  Madhyama-agama  account,  when  describing  the  need  to 
avoid  attachment  to  past  experiences,  [7]  Mahakaccana  qualifies 
the  sense  organs  as  "really"  existing.34  This  qualification,  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  could  be  re¬ 
flecting  the  school  affiliation  of  the  Madhyama-agama.  In  fact  the 
*Mahdvibhasa  uses  precisely  the  same  expression  in  its  treatment 
of  the  Sarvastivada  tenet  that  the  past  and  the  future  really  exist.35 
Thus  in  the  present  instance  it  seems  as  if  a  belief  held  by  the  Sarvas- 
tivadins  caused  a  change  in  the  formulation  of  a  canonical  passage. 

What  is  particularly  noteworthy  about  the  present  case  is  that 
the  qualification  of  the  sense  organs  as  "really"  existing  is  not 
used  in  regard  to  present  and  future  times.  Hence,  though  the  use 
of  this  qualification  appears  to  express  the  influence  of  Sarvasti¬ 
vada  thought,  this  influence  seems  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
accidental  type,  since  it  is  not  applied  consistently.  If  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  qualification  were  the  outcome  of  conscious  editing, 
one  would  expect  the  same  qualification  to  have  been  similarly 
applied  to  sense  organs  in  future  and  present  times.36 

This  is  significant,  since  it  indicates  that  even  in  the  case  of  an 
apparent  influence  of  the  school  affiliation  on  the  text,  such  influ¬ 
ence  need  not  be  the  outcome  of  deliberate  change.  In  the  present 


34  [71  MA  165  at  T  I  697c20:  ffff,  while  in  the  case  of  future  and  present  experi¬ 
ence  MA  165  at  T I  698al5+21  only  employs  Tf,  without  jlf. 

35  [S]  y  a(  7  XXVII  393a24:  MfCSScTfs-fe  cf.  also  the  discussion  in  the 
Vijnanakaya,  T  1539  at  T  XXVI  534cl8,  with  a  resume  in  Bareau  1955a:  137, 
and  the  survey  in  Cox  1995:  136-137,  with  further  references  in  her  notes.  The 
Theravadin  critique  of  this  position  can  be  found  in  Kv  1 16,27. 

36  [91  This  treatment  of  just  the  past  as  really  existing  would  not  only  differ  from 
the  position  taken  in  the  Sarvastivada  school(s),  but  also  from  that  taken  in  the 
Kasyaplya  tradition,  which  apparently  affirmed  a  partial  existence  of  the  past 
(in  as  much  as  the  past  is  still  to  bear  fruit)  and  a  partial  existence  of  the  future 
(in  as  much  as  some  future  events  are  already  now  determined);  cf.  Bareau 
1955b:  202  and  the  discussion  in  Kv  151,8. 
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case,  it  seems  as  if  part  of  a  Sarvastivada  analysis  of  sense  experi¬ 
ence,  which  would  have  made  some  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
sense  organs  "really"  exist,  became  part  of  the  discourse  during 
the  process  of  transmission.  Because  of  the  accidental  nature  of 
this  intrusion  of  exegetical  material  into  the  discourse,  apparently 
only  the  treatment  of  the  past  was  affected,  and  the  exposition  of 
present  and  future  experiences  remained  in  a  more  original  form.37 

An  example  of  later  influence  appears  to  also  occur  in  the  Maj- 
jhima-nikaya  version,  this  being  the  second  of  the  two  instances 
mentioned  above.  This  instance  occurs  in  relation  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  deva  visiting  Samiddhi.  According  to  the  Pali  ac¬ 
count,  the  deva  first  asks  Samiddhi  if  he  knows  "the  summary  and 
the  analysis"  on  an  auspicious  night.  When  Samiddhi  admits  that 
he  does  not  know  them,  the  deva  asks  if  he  knows  the  "stanzas" 
on  an  auspicious  night,  which  Samiddhi  also  does  not  know.38  The 
corresponding  passage  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  reports 
only  a  single  query,  which  concerns  the  stanzas.39 

The  presentation  in  the  Pali  discourse  is  to  some  extent  puz¬ 
zling,  since  the  "stanzas"  would  correspond  to  the  "summary". 


37  For  a  study  of  cases  where  commentarial  exegesis  appears  to  have  become 
part  of  a  discourse  at  some  point  during  transmission  cf.  Analayo  2010d. 

38  [to]  123  at  MN  III  192,10:  "do  you  remember  the  summary  and  the  analy¬ 
sis  on  an  auspicious  night?",  dharesi ...  bhaddekarattassa  uddesan  ca  vibhah- 
gaii  cd  til\  followed  at  MN  III  192,16  by:  "do  you  remember  the  stanzas  on  an 
auspicious  night?",  dharesi ...  bhaddekarattiyo  gdthd  til 

39  [ii]  ]yj^  igg  at  T  I  696c7.  The  same  is  also  the  case  for  the  other  Chinese 
translation  and  the  Tibetan  version,  although  these  speak  of  the  "discourse"  on 
an  auspicious  night,  instead  of  the  "stanzas";  cf.  T  1 362  at  T  XXI  88  lclO:  "have 
you  heard  the  discourse  on  the  auspicious  night?",  Mir KwST'?,  and  D  313 
shu  17 lbl :  "monk,  do  you  know  the  discourse  on  an  auspicious  night?",  dge 
slong  khyod  kvis  mtshan  mo  bzang  po  7  mdo  sde  shes  saml  (found  similarly  in 
D  617  ba  56b2,  D  974  warn  90a5,  Q  599  ya  96b5  and  Q  979  shu  17 lbl).  I 
already  noted  this  inconsistency  in  MN  133  in  Analayo  2005:  101. 
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This  can  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Mahakaccanabhad- 
dekaratta-sutta  where,  after  the  Buddha  has  spoken  the  stanzas 
without  further  explaining  their  meaning,  [8]  the  monks  wonder 
who  would  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  "summary".40 
This  clearly  identifies  the  stanzas  as  the  summary.  In  fact,  apart 
from  the  stanzas  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  else  that 
could  be  reckoned  as  a  summary. 

Not  only  the  reference  to  a  "summary",  but  also  the  mention¬ 
ing  of  an  "analysis"  does  not  fit  subsequent  events  too  well.  This 
comes  to  light  in  the  section  that  describes  the  exchange  between 
Samiddhi  and  the  Buddha.  After  reporting  what  had  taken  place 
earlier,  Samiddhi  formulates  his  request  for  a  teaching  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  question  the  deva  had  asked  him,  that  is,  by  inquiring  about 
a  "summary"  and  its  "analysis".41  Although  the  Buddha  agrees  to 
this,  after  having  taught  the  stanzas  he  retires  to  his  dwelling  with¬ 
out  delivering  any  analysis  or  explanation  of  the  stanzas.  This  is 
rather  puzzling,  since  once  the  Buddha  has  agreed  to  Samiddhi's 
request,  one  might  wonder  why  he  should  suddenly  change  his 
mind  and  withdraw  without  delivering  the  analysis  he  has  just 
indicated  that  he  is  willing  to  give. 

In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  deva  and  Samiddhi  had 
only  been  discussing  the  stanzas,  so  that  when  Samiddhi  comes  to 
see  the  Buddha  he  only  asks  to  be  taught  the  stanzas.  In  view  of 
this,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  account  it  is  quite  natural  for  the 


40  [121  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,24:  "Friends,  the  Blessed  One,  having  given  this 
brief  summary  to  us  ...  who  would  explain  the  meaning  of  this  brief  summary 
given  by  the  Blessed  One?",  idem  kho  no,  avuso,  bhagava  samkhittena  udde- 
satn  uddisitvd  ...  ko  nu  kho  imassa  bhagavatd  samkhittena  uddesassa  uddit- 
thassa  ...  attham  vibhajjeyya  ti?(Ce  and  Se:  sahkhittena) 

41  [131  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,5:  "it  would  be  good,  venerable  sir,  if  the  Blessed 
One  were  to  teach  me  the  summary  and  the  analysis  on  an  auspicious  night",  sa- 
dhu  me,  bhante,  bhagava  bhaddekaratassa  uddesan  ca  vibhangan  ca  desetu  ti. 
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Buddha  to  teach  only  the  stanzas.  Thus  it  seems  as  if  the  inquiry 
after  a  "summary"  and  an  "analysis"  in  the  Mahakaccanabhad- 
dekaratta-sutta  does  not  fit  its  context  too  well,  and  the  flow  of 
events  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  is  more  natural. 

The  same  pattern  recurs  in  the  case  of  the  Uddesavibhahga- 
sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.42  In  the  Pali  version  of 
this  discourse,  the  Buddha  himself  announces  a  teaching  that  in¬ 
volves  a  summary  and  an  analysis,  but  then  withdraws  to  his 
dwelling  after  giving  only  the  summary. 43  In  the  Madhyama- 
agama  parallel,  the  Buddha  does  not  make  any  such  announce¬ 
ment,  so  that  here  his  departure  after  teaching  only  a  summary 
does  not  create  any  inconsistency.44  Another  relevant  case  is  the 
Lomasakahgiyabhaddekaratta-sutta,  which  also  reports  how  a 
deva  asks  a  monk  about  the  summary  and  analysis  of  an  auspi¬ 
cious  night,  followed  by  asking  him  about  the  verses.45  As  here, 
too,  the  verses  correspond  to  the  summary,  this  double  inquiry 
creates  the  same  redundancy  as  in  the  Mahakaccanabhaddeka- 
ratta-sutta.  In  this  case,  again,  the  Madhyama-agama  counterpart 
and  another  Chinese  parallel  only  have  a  single  inquiry.46  On  con- 


42  The  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2011a:  788-790. 

43  [151  MN  138  at  MN  III  223,5:  "I  will  teach  you  a  summary  and  an  analysis, 
monks,  listen  and  attend  well,  I  am  about  to  speak",  uddesavibhahgam  vo, 
bhikkhave,  desissami,  tarn  sundtha  sddhukam  manasikarotha  bhasissamT  ti. 
Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1349  note  1249  comments  that  "it  is  strange  that 
the  Buddha,  having  announced  that  he  will  teach  a  summary  and  an  exposition, 
should  recite  only  the  summary  and  leave  without  giving  the  exposition". 

44  [161  In  MA  164  at  T  I  694bl6  the  Buddha  instead  announces  that  he  will  give  a 
teaching  that  is  good  in  the  beginning,  middle  and  end,  etc. 

45  [171  MN  134  at  MN  III  199,27:  "do  you  remember  the  summary  and  the  analy¬ 
sis  on  an  auspicious  night?",  dhdresi ...  bhaddekarattassa  uddesan  ca  vibhan- 
gaii  cd  til,  followed  at  MN  III  200,5  by:  "do  you  remember  the  verses  on  an 
auspicious  night?",  dhdresi ...  bhaddekarattiyo  gatha  til 

46  llS|  Both  versions  inquire  after  the  verses  together  with  their  meaning,  MA  166 
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sidering  these  three  instances,  one  might  wonder  what  could  have 
caused  these  recurrent  references  to  a  summary  and  its  analysis, 
[9]  which  do  not  fit  the  remainder  of  these  discourses. 

Explicit  references  to  a  summary  and  an  analysis  occur  also  in 
the  introductory  section  to  another  two  discourses  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  chapter  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya. 47  Other  discourses  in  this 
chapter  announce  a  summary,  which  they  then  follow  with  an 
analysis,  while  still  other  discourses  adopt  the  pattern  of  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  its  analysis  without  explicit  announcement.48  Thus  the 
basic  pattern,  where  a  "summary"  statement  is  followed  by  a  more 
detailed  explanation,  an  "analysis",  appears  to  be  a  uniting  theme 
of  this  particular  chapter  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya,  the  "chapter  on 
analysis " ,  Vibhahgavagga . 49 

This  characteristic  pattern  would  have  given  a  strong  sense  of 
cohesion  and  connectedness  to  this  group  of  discourses  during 
oral  transmission.  In  fact  nine  counterparts  to  the  discourses  found 
in  the  Vibhahga-vagga  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya  are  located  in  the 
corresponding  chapter  on  analysis  in  the  Madhyama-agama.50 


at  T I  698cl4:  MRMM  and  T  77  at  T  I  886b7: 

47 1191  MN  131  at  MN  III  187,17  and  MN  132  at  MN  III  190,1,  where,  however, 
the  reference  to  a  summary  and  an  analysis  does  not  create  any  redundancy  or 
inconsistency. 

48  1201  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,8,  MN  139  at  MN  III  230,20  and  MN  140  at  MN  III 
239,15  explicitly  identify  their  introductory  statement  as  a  summary,  which 
they  then  follow  by  a  more  detailed  analysis.  MN  135  at  MN  III  203,10,  MN 
136  at  MN  III  209,2  and  MN  141  at  MN  III  248,4  proceed  from  a  succinct 
statement  to  its  analysis,  without,  however,  announcing  this  explicitly. 

49  [21]  The  only  exception  to  this  appears  to  be  MN  142,  which  does  not  follow 
this  pattern.  Rhys  Davids  1902:  475  is  of  the  opinion  that  MN  142  "seems  to 
belong,  in  its  subject-matter,  to  the  Vinaya"  and  was  "probably  interpolated" 
in  the  Majjhima-nikdya. 

so  [22]  ^  jjth  Qjjjpjgj-  tjje  Madhyama-agama,  the  fH^E'oTjljpo,  which 

contains  the  counterparts  to  MN  132,  MN  133,  MN  134,  MN  135,  MN  136, 
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This  is  a  remarkable  correspondence,  as  the  two  collections  have 
only  four  chapters  at  all  in  common.  Of  these  four  chapters,  two 
chapters  have  each  four  discourses  in  common  and  one  chapter 
has  only  two  discourses  in  common  with  its  counterpart.51  Thus 
for  the  Majjhima-nikaya  "chapter  on  analysis"  and  the  Madhya¬ 
ma-agama  "chapter  on  analysis"  to  share  nine  discourses  is  re¬ 
markable,  suggesting  that  the  pattern  where  a  summary  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  analysis  did  indeed  form  a  strong  bond  that  kept  this 
group  of  discourses  together  in  the  two  reciter  traditions. 

This  suggests  that  the  reciters  would  have  been  well  aware  of 
the  pattern  responsible  for  the  formation  of  this  chapter.  Since  the 
references  to  a  summary  and  an  analysis  are  absent  from  the  re¬ 
spective  Madhyama-agama  parallels,  and  in  several  cases  do  not 
fit  their  context,  resulting  in  redundancies  and  inconsistencies,  the 
most  plausible  explanation  would  be  that  they  came  to  be  part  of 
the  Pali  discourses  during  oral  transmission.  That  is,  during  the 
oral  transmission  of  the  discourses  now  collected  in  the  Majjhi¬ 
ma-nikaya  a  remark,  which  originally  may  have  been  just  a  mne¬ 
monic  aid  to  help  the  reciters  be  aware  of  the  characteristic  shared 
by  this  group  of  discourses,  might  have  become  part  of  the  dis¬ 
courses  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta,  this  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  summary  and  an  analysis  creates  both  a  redundancy 


MN  137,  MN  138,  MN  139  and  MN  140,  though  in  a  different  sequence, 
si  [23]  4*  Majjhinut-mkayo  chapter  on  pairs  ( Malidyamaka-vagga )  has  a 

counterpart  in  the  15th  Madhyama-agama  chapter  on  pairs  (Hon),  which  con¬ 
tains  parallels  to  MN  31,  MN  32,  MN  39  and  MN  40.  The  9lh  Majjhima-nika- 
ya  chapter  on  kings  ( Rdja-vagga )  has  a  counterpart  in  the  6th  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  chapter  related  to  kings  (rEffUSop),  which  contains  parallels  to  MN  81 
and  MN  83.  The  10lh  Majjhima-nikaya  chapter  on  brahmins  ( Brdhmana-vag - 
ga)  has  a  counterpart  in  the  12th  Madhyama-agama  chapter  on  brahmins 
no),  which  contains  parallels  to  MN  91,  MN  93,  MN  96  and  MN  99. 
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(mentioning  a  "summary"  and  again  the  "verses")  and  an  incon¬ 
sistency  (the  Buddha  withdraws  without  teaching  the  analysis  he 
had  agreed  to  deliver).  Thus  the  case  of  the  Mahakaccanabhad- 
dekaratta-sutta  could  be  another  example  of  how  a  notion  held  by 
the  reciters  influenced  the  wording  of  a  discourse  during  the 
course  of  oral  transmission.  [10] 

The  two  cases  discussed  above  -  the  redundant  query  after  a 
summary  and  an  exposition  in  the  Pali  version  and  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  past  sense  organs  as  truly  existing  in  the  Chinese  version  - 
thus  seem  to  testify  to  the  same  phenomenon,  namely  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  views  and  ideas  held  by  the  reciters  on  the  way 
they  transmitted  the  discourse.  In  both  cases,  these  influences  re¬ 
sult  in  creating  inconsistencies  within  the  discourses  themselves, 
either  by  having  the  Buddha  not  give  an  analysis  he  had  earlier 
agreed  to  give,  or  by  qualifying  only  the  sense  organs  of  the  past 
as  truly  existing,  without  applying  the  same  to  present  and  future 
sense  organs.  In  both  cases,  if  these  influences  had  been  the  out¬ 
come  of  conscious  editing,  one  would  expect  the  editors  to  have 
executed  their  task  with  more  care  and  consistency,  either  by 
avoiding  having  the  Buddha  announce  an  analysis  he  then  does 
not  give,  or  by  applying  the  qualification  "really"  consistently. 
Thus  both  cases  are  probably  best  understood  as  results  of  a  more 
accidental  type  of  change,  as  would  be  only  natural  for  material 
transmitted  by  oral  means.52 

Besides  these  differences,  [15]  however,  the  central  theme  of 
the  two  versions  of  the  present  discourse  is  closely  similar.  This 
theme  finds  its  succinct  expression  in  the  set  of  stanzas  on  how  to 
properly  spend  an  "auspicious  night".  The  allusion  to  an  auspi- 

52  [241  Nattier  2003b:  52  explains  that  "to  assume  a  'creative  individual  author'  as 
the  driving  force  behind  interpolations  in  Buddhist  scripture  is  to  import  a 
model  that  is  foreign  to  most  of  the  literary  processes  that  have  shaped  the 
production  of  Indian  religious  texts". 
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cious  night  could  well  be  a  popular  phrase  taken  over  and  infused 
with  a  deeper  meaning,53  something  the  discourses  often  depict 
the  Buddha  as  doing.54 

Though  the  basic  idea  of  an  auspicious  night  might  stem  from 
ancient  Indian  conceptions  of  particular  nights  that  are  considered 
spiritually  auspicious,  the  last  stanza  in  both  versions  makes  it  clear 
that  the  recommendations  given  are  not  meant  for  a  single  night 
only,  as  such  practice  should  be  undertaken  "day  and  night".55  In 
fact,  references  to  a  night  in  ancient  Indian  usage  need  not  exclude 
the  daytime,  as  "night"  can  function  as  an  umbrella  term  for  both 
day  and  night.56  Thus  the  central  message  of  the  Mcihakaccana- 
bhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  would  be 
that  by  letting  go  of  past  memories,  by  being  free  from  yearning 
for  the  future,  [16J  and  by  dwelling  without  attachment  in  the  pre- 


53  [68]  cf  Nanumoli  1995/2005:  1343  note  1210.  Nanaponika  1977:  346  note  966 
relates  the  expression  bhaddekaratta  to  the  brahmin  custom  of  spending  a  reli¬ 
gious  observance  night  by  fasting,  staying  awake  and  meditating. 

54  [69]  j^yg  Davids  1921:  132  illustrates  this  mode  of  teaching  with  the  image  of 
"pouring  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles".  Hershock  2005:  4  speaks  of  "openly 
accommodating  ...  existing  political,  social  and  religious  authorities"  and  then 
focussing  "on  how  they  might  be  skilfully  redirected" ,  expressive  of  a  "gen¬ 
eral  strategy  of  accepting,  but  then  pointedly  revising  the  meaning"  of  con¬ 
temporary  conceptions. 

55  1701  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,18:  ahorattam  and  MA  165  at  T  I  697a24:  #f§'. 
Nanananda  1973/1984:  3  comments  that  "the  Bhaddekaratta- suttas  do  not 
appear  to  envisage  withdrawal  from  thoughts  of  the  past,  future  and  present 
for  so  little  as  one  night.  On  the  contrary,  the  verses  ...  say  that  the  person  ... 
abides  ardently  and  unweariedly  day  and  night,  that  is,  surely  for  some  con¬ 
secutive  time  lasting  longer  than  ’one  night'". 

56  [7i]  According  t°  Thanissaro  2002:  346,  the  reference  to  a  night  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  bhaddekaratta  "should  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  custom  -  common  in 
cultures  that  follow  the  lunar  calendar  -  of  calling  a  24-hour  period  of  day- 
and-night  a  'night'";  cf.  also  Winternitz  1908:  361  note  1,  who  explains  that 
Indians  reckon  time  in  "nights",  instead  of  "days". 
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sent  moment,  any  time  becomes  a  truly  "auspicious"  time. 

As  Mahakaccana  clarifies  in  the  two  versions  of  the  present 
discourse,  the  problem  faced  when  trying  to  put  this  instruction 
into  practice  is  that  the  mind  may  succumb  to  longing  and  desires 
in  relation  to  any  of  the  senses  and  in  regard  to  any  of  the  three 
time  periods.  In  regard  to  the  past,  this  may  take  place  by  reviving 
memories  of  what  happened  in  former  times.  These  could  be 
beautiful  things  one  has  seen,  pleasant  music  or  words  heard,  fra¬ 
grant  odours  one  has  smelled,  delicious  flavours  one  has  tasted, 
delightful  physical  touches,  or  even  pleasant  mental  experiences 
that  took  place  without  being  directly  stimulated  by  some  sensory 
input.  Reviving  such  memories  one  "follows  after"  the  past.57  Yet, 
what  is  past  is  gone  and  has  ceased  completely,  thus  spending  the 
present  moment  immersed  in  memories  of  the  past  is  to  waste  the 
potential  of  the  here  and  now.58 

The  same  applies  to  any  future  experience,  where  the  tendency 
of  the  untrained  mind  is  to  spend  time  in  daydreaming  and  fanta¬ 
sizing  about  experiences  yet  to  come.  Underlying  such  daydreams 
is  a  longing  for  pleasant  experiences  by  way  of  any  of  the  six 
senses,  a  wish  to  have  things  the  way  one  would  like  them  to  be. 
Yet,  such  wishful  thinking  is  unrealistic  and  again  simply  a  waste 
of  time  since  it  neglects  taking  advantage  of  whatever  the  present 
moment  has  to  offer. 

As  any  attempt  at  formal  meditation  practice  will  easily  show, 
to  avoid  revival  of  past  memories  and  fantasies  about  the  future  is 


57  [72]  Regarding  the  instruction  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,11  that  one  "should  not 
follow  after  the  past",  the  commentary  Ps  V  6,16  explains  that  anvagameti  in¬ 
tends  "to  go  after"  (by  way  of  craving  and  views). 

58  [73]  Nanananda  1973/1984:  27  clarifies,  however,  that  "it  is  not  so  much  the  mere 
recollection  of  the  past  that  is  the  bondage  ...  it  is  the  tendency  to  retrace,  revive, 
relive  and  relish  the  past  that  has  to  be  eliminated",  that  is,  the  problem  is  not 
memory  as  such,  but  attachment  and  delight  in  regard  to  what  is  remembered. 
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not  an  easy  task  and  requires  sustained  effort  at  repeatedly  return¬ 
ing  to  the  only  moment  where  one  can  really  live:  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  Though  to  remain  in  the  present  moment  is  already  a  de¬ 
manding  task,  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-siitta  and  its  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  parallel  indicate  that  to  spend  a  truly  "auspicious 
night"  requires  more  than  that:  the  present  moment's  experience 
should  be  productive  of  insight.  According  to  the  Chinese  version, 
one  should  contemplate  the  lack  of  stability  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  present,  thereby  becoming  aware  of  the  impermanent  nature 
of  all  experience.  The  Pali  version  speaks  of  remaining  unshakea- 
bly  established  in  contemplating  arisen  phenomena  with  insight.59 
The  commentary  explains  that  this  intends  contemplation  of  im¬ 
permanence,  together  with  the  other  insight  contemplations  that 
build  on  awareness  of  impermanence.60 

Thus  awareness  of  impermanence  seems  to  be  a  key  aspect  of 
the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night,  in  that  one  who  maintains  clear 
understanding  of  the  changing  nature  of  phenomena  will  remain 
established  in  the  present  moment  free  from  attachment  and  there¬ 
by  avoid  either  dwelling  on  the  past  or  longing  for  the  future.  [17] 

The  same  theme  recurs  in  other  discourses  related  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  stanzas.  In  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  the  Mahakaccana- 
bhaddekaratta-sutta  is  one  out  of  four  discourses  that  take  the 
stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night  as  their  common  theme.  The  first 
of  these  discourses  is  the  Bh a ddeka ra tta- s u tta . 6  which  follows 


59  [74]  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,13. 

60  1751  Ps  V  1,13:  aniccdnupassanddThi  sattahi  anupassanahi ...  vipassati. 

61  [761  MN  131  at  MN  III  187,13  to  189,23.  This  discourse  appears  to  have  no 
Chinese  counterpart.  However,  Sanskrit  fragment  SHT  III  816,  Waldschmidt 
1971:  32,  could  be  a  partial  parallel  to  MN  131,  as  SHT  III  816  Vl-2  records 
that  the  Buddha  was  at  Jeta's  Grove  and  addressed  the  monks  on  his  own 
when  delivering  the  stanzas,  a  description  that  is  similar  to  the  introductory 
narration  in  MN  131  at  MN  III  187,13. 
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the  stanzas  with  an  explanation  given  by  the  Buddha.  According 
to  this  explanation,  delight  in  memories  of  past  experiences  re¬ 
lated  to  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging  is  to  dwell  on 
the  past;  wishing  for  some  particular  future  manifestation  of  the 
five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging  is  to  yearn  for  the  future; 
and  mistaking  any  of  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging  as 
a  self  means  that  the  present  moment  is  not  being  properly  con¬ 
templated.  In  the  Anandakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta,62  Ananda 
delivers  precisely  the  same  explanation  on  the  stanzas.  In  the  Lo- 
masakangiyabhaddekaratta-sutta  a  monk  approaches  the  Buddha 
for  an  explanation  of  the  stanzas,63  with  the  Buddha  in  reply  giv¬ 
ing  the  same  explanation  as  in  the  Bhaddekaratta-sutta.  That  is, 
the  Bhaddekaratta-sutta,  the  Anandakaccdnabhaddekaratta-sutta 
and  the  Lomasakahgiyabhaddekaratta-sutta  provide  the  same  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night,  based  on  the  five 
aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging. 

Thus  to  spend  a  truly  auspicious  night  could  be  undertaken  by 
directing  awareness  to  the  arising  and  passing  away  of  the  five 
aggregates,  [18]  thereby  remaining  with  detachment  in  the  present 
moment,  without  dwelling  on  fond  memories  from  the  past  or  en¬ 
gaging  in  fantasies  about  the  future. 

Whereas  the  Buddha  and  Ananda  relate  the  stanzas  on  an  aus¬ 
picious  night  to  the  five  aggregates,  Mahakaccana  offers  an  ex¬ 
planation  that  is  based  on  the  six  senses.  The  Buddha's  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Mahakaccana's  exposition  clarifies  that  this  different 
presentation  is  but  a  complementary  perspective  on  the  same 
topic.  That  is,  to  view  experience  from  the  perspective  of  the  five 
aggregates  or  to  view  it  from  the  perspective  of  the  six  senses  are 

62  [77]  MN  132  at  MN  III  189,25  to  191,29,  which  has  a  parallel  in  MA  167  at  T  I 
699c27  to  700b22. 

63  [78]  MN  134  at  MN  III  199,19  to  202,9,  which  has  two  parallels  in  MA  166  at 
T  I  698c3  to  699c25  and  T  77  at  T  I  886a25  to  887a26. 
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complementary  approaches  to  the  development  of  insight.  Both 
are  analyses  of  subjective  existence,  the  one  focussing  on  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  subjective  personality  (aggregates),  while  the  other 
takes  up  the  different  facets  of  subjective  experience  (senses).  In 
both  cases,  the  main  point  remains  the  same,  in  that  by  leaving 
behind  past  and  future,  and  by  remaining  with  awareness  of  im¬ 
permanence  in  the  present  moment,  the  path  to  liberation  unfolds. 

This  basic  requirement,  aptly  described  in  the  stanzas  on  an 
auspicious  night  and  treated  from  complementary  perspectives  by 
the  Buddha  and  Mahakaccana,  finds  a  succinct  expression  in  a 
stanza  in  the  Dhammapada,  a  stanza  that  has  been  preserved  simi¬ 
larly  in  a  range  of  parallel  versions: 

"Let  go  of  the  past,  let  go  of  the  future, 

Let  go  of  the  present,  transcending  existence."64 


64  [831  Dhp  348:  munca  pure  munca  pacchato,  majjhe  munca  bhavassa  pdragu; 
with  parallels  in  Gandharl  Dharmapada  stanza  161,  Brough  2001:  144:  muju 
pura  muju  pachadu,  majadu  muju  bhavasa  parako,  Patna  Dharmapada  stanza 
150,  Cone  1989:  142:  munca  pure  munca  pacchato,  majjhe  munca  bhavassa 
paragu;  Uv  stanza  29.57,  Bernhard  1965:  391:  munca  purato  munca  pascato, 
madhye  munca  bhavasya  pdragah ,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  stanza 
29.60,  Beckh  1911:  112  or  Zongtse  1990:  326:  "let  go  of  past  and  future,  let 
go  of  [what  is]  in  between,  transcend  existence",  sngon  bral  phyi  ma  dang 
bral  zhing,  dbus  bral  srid  pa  7  pha  rol  phyin.  Chinese  versions  of  this  stanza 
can  be  found  in  T  210  at  T  IV  569bl2:  "avoid  [what  is]  before  and  be  free  of 
[what  is]  behind,  let  go  of  the  middle,  cross  over  [all]  that",  PPIuDiPPfS:,  KTES 
flS  (following  the  indication  in  Hirakawa  1997:  1177  that  flp  can  also  render 
pari  +dvj,  T  212  at  T  IV  752c23:  "let  go  of  [what  is]  before,  let  go  of  [what 
is]  behind,  let  go  of  [what  is]  between,  transcend  existence",  L=f  -fff Lr% ?  fisH 
itTj\  and  T  213  at  T  IV  794al3:  "let  go  of  [what  is]  before  and  let  go  of  [what 
is]  behind,  let  go  of  [what  is]  between,  transcend  existence",  fi? 
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Introduction 

The  present  chapter  studies  the  account  of  the  founding  of  the 
order  of  nuns.  [269]  Besides  a  Pali  discourse  found  among  the 
Eights  of  the  Anguttara-nikaya,1  a  discourse  in  the  Madhyama- 
agama  records  this  event,  with  a  closely  similar  account  pre¬ 
served  in  an  individual  translation.2 

In  addition  to  these  three  discourse  versions,3  [270]  a  range  of 


*  Originally  published  2011  under  the  title  "MahapajapatT's  Going  Forth  in  the 
Madhyama-agama"  in  the  Journal  of  Buddhist  Ethics,  18:  268-317. 

1  151  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  274,1  to  279,13,  a  translation  of  which  can  be  found  in 
Hare  1955:  181-185.  Be  and  Ce  give  the  title  of  the  discourse  as  Gotami-sutta, 
the  "Discourse  on  GotamT". 

2  [8]  t  50  at  T  I  856a6  to  858a6,  entitled  which  I  tentatively 

translate  as  "discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  [in  reply  to]  GotamT's  declara¬ 
tion  regarding  the  fruits  [of  recluse-ship]".  The  title's  indication  that  this  is  a 
discourse  "spoken  by  the  Buddha",  is  a  regular  feature  of  titles  of  works 
in  the  Chinese  canon,  where  in  most  cases  it  probably  does  not  render  an  ex¬ 
pression  present  in  the  original,  but  serves  as  a  formula  of  authentication  of 
the  translated  text.  Regarding  the  reference  in  the  title  to  f2Jf|,  "declaration  of 
fruit",  the  character  |£,  a  standard  rendering  of  vyakarana,  does  not  recur  in 
the  discourse.  The  character  Jp]  makes  its  appearance  again  in  the  context  of 
GotamT's  reference  to  women's  ability  to  attain  the  four  "fruits"  of  recluse-ship, 
hence  I  assume  that  the  title  would  have  such  fruits  in  mind.  Hirakawa  1982: 
47  note  2  refers  to  T  60  just  as  " Gautami-vyakarana-sutra" .  The  progression 
of  the  narrative  in  T  60  is  in  most  aspects  so  similar  to  that  of  MA  116  that  it 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that  this  version  stems  from  a  closely  related  line  of 
transmission.  According  to  a  suggestion  by  Mizuno  researched  in  Hung  2009, 
T  60  appears  to  be  part  of  a  group  of  discourses  translated  from  the  same  Madh¬ 
yama-agama. 

3  [4]  A  brief  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns,  with  GotamT  herself 
beginning  the  narrative,  can  also  be  found  in  T  156  at  T  III  153c7  to  154a6.  A 
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Vinaya  texts  have  preserved  records  of  the  way  the  order  of  nuns 
was  held  to  have  come  into  being.4  These  are  found  in  the  Vinaya 
in  Four  Parts  of  the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition,  preserved  in  Chi¬ 
nese  translation;5  a  Vinayamdtrka  preserved  in  Chinese  transla¬ 
tion,  which  some  scholars  suggest  represents  the  Haimavata  tradi¬ 
tion,  although  this  identification  is  a  matter  of  controversy;6  [271] 


more  detailed  version  of  the  founding  of  the  nuns'  order,  in  this  case  as  part  of 
a  biography  of  the  Buddha,  is  provided  in  T  196  at  T  IV  158a22  to  159bl7. 
The  assumption  by  Laut  1991,  that  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  order 
of  nuns  can  be  found  in  the  Maitrisimit ,  an  assumption  followed  by  Pinault 
1991  for  a  Tocharian  counterpart  (cf.  also  Schmidt  1996:  276),  appears  to  be 
based  on  a  misunderstanding;  cf.  Hiisken  2000:  46  note  9  and  Analayo  2008a: 
106-108. 

4  In  addition  to  the  Vinaya  versions  listed  below,  a  listing  of  the  eight  special 
rules  is  also  provided  in  the  Sammitlya  Vinaya  preserved  in  Chinese  transla¬ 
tion,  T  1461  at  T  XXIV  670c5  to  cl6.  Moreover,  a  full  version  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  account  can  be  found  in  T  1478  at  T  XXIV  945b25  to  947a8.  Heirman 
2001 :  284  note  48  quotes  Hirakawa  to  the  effect  that  T  1478  might  be  a  Chinese 
compilation,  and  notes  that  T  1478  shows  the  influence  of  Mahayana  thought. 
A  survey  of  the  main  narrative  elements  in  T  1478,  covering  also  relevant  sec¬ 
tions  that  come  after  the  account  proper,  can  be  found  in  Heirman  2001:  284- 
288. 

5  1101  The  relevant  section  is  found  in  T  1428  at  T  XXII  922c7  to  923cl2. 

6  [11]  The  relevant  section  is  found  in  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  803a22  to  803b24.  A 
Haimavata  affiliation  has  been  proposed  for  T  1463  by  Hofinger  1946:  13, 
Bareau  1955b:  112  and  Lamotte  1958:  148,  being  preceded  in  this  respect  by 
Przyluski  1926:  316,  who  pointed  out  that  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  819a29  gives  the 
"snowy  mountain",  gjf  [_L[,  as  the  location  for  the  compilation  of  the  canon  of 
the  teachings  by  the  five  hundred  monks  (at  the  so-called  first  council),  ittH 
SlUTES thfxWJi/SS,  a  passage  translated  by  de  Jong  1962/1979:  289 
note  6  as:  "c'est  ainsi  que,  dans  les  montagnes  neigeuses,  les  Corbeilles  de  la 
Loi  ont  ete  rassemblees  par  le  cinq  cents  moines".  As  noted  by  Bareau  1955b: 
112  note  1,  "cette  phrase  ...  passe  pour  attester  l'origine  haimavata  de  l'ou- 
vrage".  The  character  pair  UlLi  can  render  haimavata ;  cf.  Hirakawa  1997: 
1241.  Heirman  2001:  277  note  13  points  out  a  reference  to  a  "ten  recitation 
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the  Vinaya  of  the  Mahasamghika  tradition,  preserved  in  Sanskrit;7 
the  Vinaya  in  Five  Parts  of  the  Mahlsasaka  tradition,  preserved  in 
Chinese  translation;8  the  Vinaya  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  tradi¬ 
tion,  where  the  episode  is  extant  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  transla¬ 
tion,  with  considerable  parts  also  preserved  in  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ments;9  [272]  and  the  Vinaya  of  the  Theravada  tradition,  whose 


sections  Vinayamatrka"  in  T  2063  at  T  L  947b29:  |  'll  It, Jbtltf,  (with  a  vari¬ 
ant  reading  15  instead  of  §).  The  character  pair  |-fj|  in  this  context  would  be 
indicating  that  this  Vinayamatrka  belongs  to  the  Sarvastivada  tradition;  cf.  Tsai 
1994:  103,  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  being  the  |  -fjjlfli,  It  remains  unclear,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  present  reference  intends  the  same  text  as  the  found  at  T 

1463;  on  whose  title  cf.  also  Clarke  2004:  87.  Schmithausen  1991:  38  note 
218  quotes  Hirakawa  to  the  effect  that  the  affiliation  of  T  1463  to  the  Haima- 
vata  or  to  the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition,  proposed  by  some  scholars,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  established  (my  ignorance  of  Japanese  prevents  me  from  consulting 
Hirakawa’s  presentation  myself). 

7  [121  The  relevant  section  can  be  found  in  Roth  1970:  4—21,  with  a  French  trans¬ 

lation  provided  in  Nolot  1991:  2-12  and  a  free  English  rendering  in  Strong 
1995:  52-56.  The  Chinese  translation  of  this  Vinaya  abbreviates,  T  1425  at  T 
XXII  471a25,  indicating  that  in  this  tradition  a  discourse  version  of  this  event 
was  in  existence.  T  1425  at  T  XXII  514b4  then  gives  the  title  of  this  discourse 
as  reconstructed  by  Brough  1973:  675  as  "MahdprajdpatT- 

pravrajya-sutra  (?)". 

8  [131  The  relevant  section  is  found  in  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185bl9  to  186a28;  trans¬ 
lated  in  Sujato  2011:  17-21. 

9  1141  The  Chinese  version  is  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350bl0  to  351c2,  with  its  Ti¬ 
betan  counterpart  in  D  6  da  100a4  to  104b5  or  Q  1035  ne  97a7  to  101b8.  The 
Sanskrit  fragments  have  been  edited  by  Ridding  1919  and  again  by  Schmidt 
1993,  with  a  translation  by  Wilson  found  in  Paul  1979/1985:  83-87;  cf.  also 
Krey  2010b:  60-63.  On  the  school  affiliation  of  these  fragments  cf.  Roth  1970: 
5  note  3b,  Yuyama  1979:  6,  Schmidt  1994,  Chung  1998:  420,  Oberlies  2003: 
62  and  Finnegan  2009:  310  note  591.  An  extract  on  the  eight  weighty  princi¬ 
ples  from  a  discourse  version  of  the  present  episode,  transmitted  within  the 
Mulasarvastivada  tradition,  can  also  be  found  in  Samathadeva's  compendium 
of  discourse  quotations  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  D  4094  ju  212b6  to 
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account  corresponds  closely  to  the  discourse  version  found  in  the 
Anguttara-nikaya.10 

Translation 

Discourse  on  GotamI1 1 

Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling 
among  the  Sakyans,  staying  at  Kapilavatthu  in  the  Nigrodha 
Park,  observing  the  rainy  season  retreat  together  with  a  great 
company  of  monks.12  [273] 

At  that  time  MahapajapatT  GotamI  approached  the  Buddha, 
paid  homage  with  her  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  stepped  back 
to  stand  to  one  side  and  said:  "Blessed  One,  can  women  attain 
the  fourth  fruit  of  recluse-ship?13  For  that  reason,  [can]  women 
in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  leave  the  household  out  of 
faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in  the  path?" 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Wait,  wait,  GotamI,  do  not  have 
this  thought,  that  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women 
leave  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in 
the  path.  GotamI,  you  shave  off  your  hair  like  this,  put  on  mo¬ 
nastic  robes  and  for  your  whole  life  practice  the  pure  holy  life." 14 
Then,  being  restrained  by  the  Buddha,  Mahapajapatl  GotamI 


214a3  or  Q  5595  tu  242b6  to  244a4. 

10  [15]  Vin  II  253,1  to  256,32,  a  translation  of  which  can  be  found  in  Homer  1940/ 
1982:  352-356.  A  survey  of  the  main  narrative  pieces  in  the  different  versions 
listed  above  can  be  found  in  Heirman  2001:  278-284. 

11  1171  The  translated  text  is  MA  116  at  T  I  605a8  to  607bl6.  The  Sarvastivada  Vi  - 
nay  a,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  291al,  abbreviates  and  does  not  give  a  full  account. 

12 1181  AN  8.51  does  not  mention  that  the  Buddha  was  observing  the  rains  retreat. 

13 1191  In  AN  8.51  GotamI  does  not  bring  up  the  topic  of  women's  ability  to  attain 
the  four  levels  of  awakening. 

14  1201  No  suggestion  of  this  kind  is  found  in  AN  8.51. 
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paid  homage  with  her  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  circumambu¬ 
lated  him  thrice  and  left.15 

At  that  time,  the  monks  were  mending  the  Buddha's  robes, 
[thinking]:  'Soon  the  Blessed  One,  having  completed  the  rainy 
season  retreat  among  the  Sakyans,  the  three  months  being  over, 
his  robes  mended  and  complete,  taking  his  robes  and  bowl  will 
journey  among  the  people.' 

Mahapajapatl  GotamI  heard  that  the  monks  were  mending 
the  Buddha's  robes,  [thinking]:  'Soon  the  Blessed  One,  having 
completed  the  rainy  season  retreat  among  the  Sakyans,  the  three 
months  being  over,  his  robes  mended  and  complete,  taking  his 
robes  and  bowl,  will  journey  among  the  people.'  [274]  Having 
heard  it,  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  approached  the  Buddha,  paid 
homage  with  her  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  stepped  back  to 
stand  to  one  side  and  said:  "Blessed  One,  can  women  attain  the 
fourth  fruit  of  recluse-ship?  For  that  reason,  [can]  women  in 
this  right  teaching  and  discipline  leave  the  household  out  of 
faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in  the  path?" 

The  Blessed  One  again  replied:  "Wait,  wait,  GotamI,  do  not 
have  this  thought,  that  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline 
women  leave  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming  homeless 
to  train  in  the  path  [605b].  GotamI,  you  shave  off  your  hair 
like  this,  put  on  monastic  robes  and  for  your  whole  life  prac¬ 
tice  the  pure  holy  life."  Then,  having  been  restrained  again  by 
the  Buddha,  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  paid  homage  with  her  head 
at  the  Buddha's  feet,  circumambulated  him  thrice  and  left. 

At  that  time  the  Blessed  One,  having  completed  the  rainy 


15  [21]  In  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  274,10  GotamI  immediately  repeats  her  request  twice, 
then  realizes  that  the  Buddha  will  not  permit  it  and  leaves  sorrowful  and  in 
tears  (without  any  reference  to  circumambulations,  a  recurrent  difference  be¬ 
tween  Pali  discourses  and  their  Chinese  Agama  parallels;  cf.  also  Analayo 
2011a:  21). 
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season  retreat  among  the  Sakyans,  the  three  months  being 
over,  his  robes  mended  and  complete,  taking  robes  and  bowl, 
went  journeying  among  the  people.  MahapajapatT  GotamI 
heard  that  the  Blessed  One,  having  completed  the  rainy  season 
retreat  among  the  Sakyans,  the  three  months  being  over,  his 
robes  mended  and  complete,  taking  robes  and  bowl,  had  gone 
journeying  among  the  people.16  MahapajapatT  GotamI,  together 
with  some  elderly  Sakyan  women,  followed  behind  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  who  in  stages  approached  [the  village  of]  Nadika,  where 
he  stayed  at  the  Brick  Hall  in  Nadika.17  [275] 

Then  MahapajapatT  GotamI  approached  the  Buddha  again, 
paid  homage  with  her  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  stepped  back 
to  stand  to  one  side  and  said:  "Blessed  One,  can  women  attain 
the  fourth  fruit  of  recluse-ship?  For  that  reason,  [can]  women 
in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  leave  the  household  out  of 
faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in  the  path?" 

A  third  time  the  Blessed  One  replied:  "Wait,  wait,  GotamI, 
do  not  have  this  thought,  that  in  this  right  teaching  and  disci¬ 
pline  women  leave  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming  home¬ 
less  to  train  in  the  path.  MahapajapatT  GotamI,  you  shave  off 
your  hair  like  this,  put  on  monastic  robes  and  for  your  whole 
life  practice  the  pure  holy  life."  Then,  having  been  restrained  a 
third  time  by  the  Blessed  One,  MahapajapatT  GotamI  paid 
homage  with  her  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  circumambulated 
him  thrice  and  left.  Then  MahapajapatT  GotamI  stood  outside 
the  entrance,  her  bare  feet  soiled  and  her  body  covered  with 


16  [22]  g  5i  jogs  n0(  refer  to  mending  the  robes  or  to  taking  them  along, 
iv  [23]  an  8  51  at  AN  IV  274,29  instead  gives  as  the  location  the  Gabled  Hall  in 
the  Great  Wood  at  VesalT.  Malalasekera  1937/1995:  976  explains  that  Nadika 
(alternatively  spelled  Natika  or  Natika)  was  "a  locality  in  the  Vajji  country  on 
the  highway  between  Kotigama  and  VesalT".  AN  8.51  also  indicates  that  on  this 
occasion  MahapajapatT  GotamT  had  shaved  off  her  hair  and  put  on  robes. 
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dust,  tired  and  weeping  with  grief.18 

The  venerable  Ananda  saw  MahapajapatT  GotamI  standing 
outside  the  entrance,  her  bare  feet  soiled  and  her  body  covered 
with  dust,  tired  and  weeping  with  grief.  Having  seen  her,  he 
asked:  "GotamI,  for  what  reason  are  you  standing  outside  the 
entrance,  your  bare  feet  soiled  and  your  body  covered  with 
dust,  tired  and  weeping  with  grief?" 

MahapajapatT  GotamI  replied:  "Venerable  Ananda,  in  this 
right  teaching  and  discipline  women  do  not  obtain  the  leaving 
of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in 
the  path."  The  venerable  Ananda  said:  "GotamI,  you  just  wait 
here,  I  will  approach  the  Buddha  and  speak  to  him  about  this 
matter.”  [276]  MahapajapatT  GotamI  said:  "So  be  it,  venerable 
Ananda." 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  approached  the  Buddha,  paid 
homage  with  his  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet  and,  holding  his 
hands  together  [in  homage]  toward  the  Buddha,  said:  "Blessed 
One,  can  women  attain  the  fourth  fruit  of  recluse-ship?  For 
that  reason,  [can]  women  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline 
leave  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in 
the  path?"19  [605c] 


18  [241  GotamTs  standing  outside  weeping  is  in  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  275,2  not  pre¬ 
ceded  by  another  request  for  women  to  go  forth.  In  fact,  in  this  version  she  has 
already  made  three  requests  during  her  (single)  meeting  with  the  Buddha  at 
Kapilavatthu. 

19  [251  In  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  275,19  Ananda  describes  GotamTs  standing  at  the  en¬ 
trance  and  then  requests  permission  for  women  to  go  forth,  without  at  this 
point  bringing  up  any  other  argument  in  support  of  this  request.  He  repeats  his 
request  twice,  and  on  being  rebuffed  each  time  by  the  Buddha,  at  AN  IV  276,3 
reflects  :  "suppose  I  were  to  request  the  Blessed  One's  [permission]  for  women 
to  go  forth  from  home  to  homelessness  in  the  teaching  and  discipline  made 
known  by  the  Tathagata  in  another  way",  y an  nunaham  annena  pi  pariyayena 
bhagavantam  yaceyyam  matugamassa  tathagatappavedite  dhammavinaye 
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The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Wait,  wait,  Ananda,  do  not  have 
this  thought,  that  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women 
leave  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in 
the  path. 

"Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women  ob¬ 
tain  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming  home¬ 
less  to  train  in  the  path,  then  this  holy  life  will  consequently 
not  last  long.  Ananda,  just  like  a  household  with  many  women 
and  few  men,  will  this  household  develop  and  flourish?"  The 
venerable  Ananda  replied:  "No,  Blessed  One." 

[The  Buddha  said]:  "In  the  same  way,  Ananda,  if  in  this 
right  teaching  and  discipline  women  obtain  the  leaving  of  the 
household  out  of  faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in  the  path, 
then  this  holy  life  will  not  last  long.20  [277] 

"Ananda,  just  as  a  field  of  rice  or  a  field  of  wheat  in  which 
weeds  grow,  that  field  will  certainly  come  to  ruin.21  In  the  same 


agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjan  ti  (Be:  yam).  After  this  reflection,  Ananda 
inquires  if  women  who  go  forth  in  the  Buddha's  dispensation  can  attain  the 
four  levels  of  awakening. 

_o  [26]  -pjje  sjmj]e  of  the  household  with  many  women  and  a  reference  to  the  holy 
life  not  lasting  long  occurs  in  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  278,23  only  at  a  later  point, 
after  GotamI  has  accepted  the  eight  special  rules  and  Ananda  has  conveyed 
this  to  the  Buddha.  In  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  278,21  the  Buddha  not  only  indicates 
that  the  holy  life  will  not  last  long,  but  also  proclaims  that  the  right  Dharma 
will  remain  for  only  five  hundred  years,  instead  of  one  thousand.  A  similar 
proclamation  occurs  at  a  later  juncture  in  MA  116. 

21  1271  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  279,1  speaks  of  mildew  affecting  a  field  of  ripe  rice, 
followed  by  also  bringing  up  the  example  of  a  disease  known  as  'red  rust'  af¬ 
fecting  a  field  of  ripe  sugarcane.  Both  similes  come  in  AN  8.51  at  the  end  of 
the  discourse,  after  the  Buddha  has  agreed  to  permit  women  to  go  forth.  T  60 
at  T  I  856c4,  which  up  to  this  point  agrees  closely  with  MA  1 16,  differs  in  that 
in  its  version  of  the  present  simile  the  problem  is  not  caused  by  weeds,  but  by 
hail. 
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way,  Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women 
obtain  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming 
homeless  to  train  in  the  path,  then  this  holy  life  will  not  last 
long." 

The  venerable  Ananda  said  again:  "Blessed  One,  Mahapa- 
japatl  GotamI  has  been  of  much  benefit  for  the  Blessed  One. 
Why?  After  the  Blessed  One's  mother  passed  away,  Maha- 
pajapatl  GotamI  raised  the  Blessed  One."22 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Indeed,  Ananda,  indeed,  Anan¬ 
da,  MahapajapatT  GotamI  has  been  of  much  benefit  for  me, 
namely  in  raising  me  after  my  mother  passed  away.  Ananda,  I 
have  also  been  of  much  benefit  for  MahapajapatT  GotamI. 
Why? 

"Ananda,  because  of  me,  MahapajapatT  GotamI  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  Buddha,  taken  refuge  in  the  Dharma  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  community  of  monks;23  she  is  free  from  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  three  jewels  and  in  regard  to  dukkha,  [278]  its 
arising,  its  cessation  and  the  path  [to  its  cessation];  she  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  faith,  maintains  the  moral  precepts,  broadly  de¬ 
velops  her  learning,  is  accomplished  in  generosity  and  has  at¬ 
tained  wisdom;  she  abstains  from  killing,  abandoning  killing, 
abstains  from  taking  what  is  not  given,  abandoning  taking  what 
is  not  given,  abstains  from  sexual  misconduct,  abandoning  sex- 


oo  [7S1 

“  1  J  The  argument  of  the  Buddha's  indebtedness  to  GotamI  occurs  earlier  in  AN 
8.51  at  AN  IV  276,16,  after  Ananda  gets  the  Buddha  to  admit  that  women  can 
attain  the  four  levels  of  awakening.  The  Buddha  responds  to  this  argument  by 
right  away  stipulating  the  eight  special  rules,  without  pointing  out  in  what  way 

he  had  benefitted  GotamI. 

23  T291 

"  1  J  In  early  Buddhist  texts  a  reference  to  the  community  of  monks  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  phrasing  for  the  taking  of  refuge.  Recollection  of  the  Satigha,  however, 
rather  takes  the  four  types  of  noble  disciples  as  its  object,  who  could  be  mo¬ 
nastic  or  lay,  male  or  female. 
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ual  misconduct,  abstains  from  false  speech,  abandoning  false 
speech,  and  abstains  from  alcoholic  beverages,  abandoning  al¬ 
coholic  beverages. 

"Ananda,  if  because  of  a  person  one  takes  refuge  in  the 
Buddha,  takes  refuge  in  the  Dharma  and  takes  refuge  in  the 
community  of  monks,  becoming  free  from  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  three  jewels  and  in  regard  to  dukkha,  its  arising,  its  cessa¬ 
tion  and  the  path  [to  its  cessation];  one  becomes  accomplished 
in  faith,  maintaining  the  moral  precepts,  broadly  developing 
learning,  being  accomplished  in  generosity  and  attaining  wis¬ 
dom;  one  abstains  from  killing,  abandoning  killing,  abstains 
from  taking  what  is  not  given,  abandoning  taking  what  is  not 
given,  abstains  from  sexual  misconduct,  abandoning  sexual 
misconduct,  abstains  from  false  speech,  abandoning  false 
speech,  and  abstains  from  alcoholic  beverages,  abandoning  al¬ 
coholic  beverages;  then,  Ananda,  it  is  impossible  to  repay  the 
kindness  of  such  a  person  even  if  for  the  whole  life  one  were 
in  turn  to  support  him  with  robes  and  blankets,  beverages  and 
food,  beds,  medicines  and  all  [other]  requisites. 

"Ananda,  1  shall  now  set  forth  for  women  eight  weighty 
principles  to  be  honoured,  which  women  should  not  trans¬ 
gress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life  [606a]. 
Ananda,  just  as  a  fisherman  or  his  apprentice  makes  a  dike  in 
deep  water  to  conserve  the  water  so  that  it  does  not  flow  out,24 
Ananda,  in  the  same  way  I  shall  now  declare  for  women  eight 
weighty  principles  to  be  honoured,  [279]  which  women  should 
not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life. 
What  are  the  eight?25 

24  1301  The  simile  of  the  dike  has  a  counterpart  at  the  end  of  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV 
279,9. 

25  [311  The  eight  special  rules  for  the  nuns  appear  in  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  276,21  in 
the  following  sequence:  1)  even  if  ordained  for  hundred  years  a  nun  still  has  to 
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"Ananda,  a  nun  should  seek  higher  ordination  from  the 
monks.26  Ananda,  I  set  forth  for  women  this  first  weighty  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  honoured,  which  women  should  not  transgress, 
which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life. 

"Ananda,  a  nun  should  every  half-month  approach  the 
monks  to  receive  instruction.27  Ananda,  I  set  forth  for  women 
this  second  weighty  principle  to  be  honoured,  which  women 
should  not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their 
whole  life. 

"Ananda,  in  a  dwelling-place  where  no  monks  are  staying, 
a  nun  cannot  spend  the  rainy  season  retreat.  Ananda,  I  set  forth 
for  women  this  third  weighty  principle  to  be  honoured,  which 
women  should  not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for 
their  whole  life. 

"Ananda,  a  nun  who  has  completed  the  rainy  season  retreat 
should  ask  in  both  assemblies  regarding  three  matters:  seeking 
[invitation  ( pavarana) ]  in  regard  to  what  has  been  seen,  heard 
or  suspected.  Ananda,  I  set  forth  for  women  this  fourth  weighty 
principle  to  be  honoured,  which  women  should  not  transgress, 
[280]  which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life. 

"Ananda,  if  a  monk  does  not  permit  questions  by  a  nun,  the 
nun  cannot  ask  the  monk  about  the  discourses,  the  Vinaya  or 


pay  respects  to  a  recently  ordained  monk;  2)  a  nun  should  not  spend  the  rains 
retreat  where  there  are  no  monks;  3)  every  fortnight  a  nun  should  come  for  ex¬ 
hortation;  4)  a  nun  should  observe  pavarana  in  both  communities;  5)  for  a  se¬ 
rious  offence  a  nun  should  observe  manatta  in  both  communities;  6)  the  higher 
ordination  of  a  nun  requires  both  communities;  7)  a  nun  should  not  revile  a 
monk;  8)  a  nun  is  not  allowed  to  criticize  a  monk. 

26  [321  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  277,9  adds  that  a  candidate  for  higher  ordination  needs 
to  have  trained  as  a  probationer  ( sikkhamana )  for  two  years  in  six  principles. 

27  [331  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  276,30  adds  that  the  nuns  should  also  inquire  about  the 
date  of  the  observance  day  ( uposatha ). 
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the  Abhidharma.  If  he  permits  questions,  the  nun  can  ask 
about  the  discourses,  the  Vinaya  or  the  Abhidharma.28  Ananda, 
I  set  forth  for  women  this  fifth  weighty  principle  to  be  hon¬ 
oured,  which  women  should  not  transgress,  which  women  are 
to  uphold  for  their  whole  life. 

"Ananda,  a  nun  cannot  expose  a  monk's  offence;  a  monk 
can  expose  a  nun's  offence.29  Ananda,  I  set  forth  for  women 
this  sixth  weighty  principle  to  be  honoured,  which  women 
should  not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their 
whole  life. 

"Ananda,  a  nun  who  has  committed  an  offence  requiring 
suspension  ( sanghadisesa )  has  to  undergo  penance  ( manatta ) 
in  both  assemblies  for  fifteen  days.  Ananda,  I  set  forth  for 
women  this  seventh  weighty  principle  to  be  honoured,  which 
women  should  not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for 
their  whole  life. 

"Ananda,  although  a  nun  has  been  fully  ordained  for  up  to  a 
hundred  years,  she  should  still  show  utmost  humility  toward  a 
newly  ordained  monk  by  paying  homage  with  her  head  [at  his 
feet],  being  respectful  and  reverential,  speaking  to  him  with 
hands  held  together  [in  homage].  Ananda,  I  set  forth  for  women 
this  eighth  weighty  principle  to  be  honoured  [606b],  which 
women  should  not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for 
their  whole  life.  [281] 

"Ananda,  I  set  forth  for  women  these  eight  weighty  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  honoured,  which  women  should  not  transgress, 
which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life.  Ananda,  if 
Mahapajapatl  GotamI  upholds  these  eight  weighty  principles 

28  [34]  8 .51  at  AN  IV  277,12  instead  indicates  that  nuns  should  not  revile  or 

abuse  monks. 

29  [35]  an  8  5i  at  AN  IV  277,15  does  not  specify  that  the  point  at  issue  is  an  of¬ 
fence.  T  60  at  T  I  857al  1  speaks  of  "what  has  been  seen,  heard  or  known". 
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to  be  honoured,  this  is  her  going  forth  in  this  right  teaching 
and  discipline  to  train  in  the  path,  her  receiving  of  the  higher 
ordination  and  becoming  a  nun." 

Then,  having  heard  what  the  Buddha  said,  having  received 
it  well  and  remembered  it  well,  the  venerable  Ananda  paid 
homage  with  his  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  circumambulated 
him  thrice  and  left.  He  approached  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  and 
said  to  her:  "GotamI,  women  do  obtain  the  leaving  of  the 
household  out  of  faith  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline,  be¬ 
coming  homeless  to  train  in  the  path.  Mahapajapatl  GotamI, 
the  Blessed  One  has  set  forth  for  women  eight  weighty  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  honoured,  which  women  should  not  transgress, 
which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life.  What  are  the 
eight? 

"GotamI,  a  nun  should  seek  higher  ordination  from  the 
monks.  GotamI,  this  is  the  first  weighty  principle  to  be  hon¬ 
oured  which  the  Blessed  One  has  set  forth  for  women,  which 
women  should  not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for 
their  whole  life. 

"GotamI,  a  nun  should  every  half-month  approach  the 
monks  to  receive  instruction.  GotamI,  this  is  the  second 
weighty  principle  to  be  honoured  which  the  Blessed  One  has 
set  forth  for  women,  which  women  should  not  transgress, 
which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life. 

"GotamI,  in  a  dwelling-place  where  no  monks  are  present, 
a  nun  cannot  spend  the  rainy  season  retreat.  GotamI,  this  is  the 
third  weighty  principle  to  be  honoured  which  the  Blessed  One 
has  set  forth  for  women,  which  women  should  not  transgress, 
which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life.  [282] 

"GotamI,  a  nun  who  has  completed  the  rainy  season  retreat 
should  ask  in  both  assemblies  regarding  three  matters:  seeking 
[invitation]  in  regard  to  what  has  been  seen,  heard  or  suspected. 
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GotamI,  this  is  the  fourth  weighty  principle  to  be  honoured 
which  the  Blessed  One  has  set  forth  for  women,  which  women 
should  not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their 
whole  life. 

"GotamI,  if  a  monk  does  not  permit  questions  by  a  nun,  the 
nun  cannot  ask  the  monk  about  the  discourses,  the  Vinaya  or 
the  Abhidharma.  If  he  permits  questions,  the  nun  can  ask  about 
the  discourses,  the  Vinaya  or  the  Abhidharma.  GotamI,  this  is 
the  fifth  weighty  principle  to  be  honoured  which  the  Blessed 
One  has  set  forth  for  women,  which  women  should  not 
transgress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life. 

"GotamI,  a  nun  cannot  expose  a  monk's  offence;  a  monk 
can  expose  a  nun's  offence.  GotamI,  this  is  the  sixth  weighty 
principle  to  be  honoured  which  the  Blessed  One  has  set  forth 
for  women,  which  women  should  not  transgress  [606c],  which 
women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life. 

"GotamI,  a  nun  who  has  committed  an  offence  requiring 
suspension  has  to  undergo  penance  in  both  assemblies  for  fif¬ 
teen  days.  GotamI,  this  is  the  seventh  weighty  principle  to  be 
honoured  which  the  Blessed  One  has  set  forth  for  women, 
which  women  should  not  transgress,  which  women  are  to  up¬ 
hold  for  their  whole  life. 

"GotamI,  although  a  nun  has  been  fully  ordained  for  up  to  a 
hundred  years,  she  should  still  show  utmost  humility  toward  a 
newly  ordained  monk  by  paying  homage  with  her  head  [at  his 
feet],  being  respectful  and  reverential,  and  speaking  to  him 
with  hands  held  together  [in  homage] .  GotamI,  this  is  the  eighth 
weighty  principle  to  be  honoured  which  the  Blessed  One  has 
set  forth  for  women,  which  women  should  not  transgress, 
which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life.  [283] 

"GotamI,  the  Blessed  One  has  set  forth  these  eight  weighty 
principles  to  be  honoured,  which  women  should  not  trans- 
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gress,  which  women  are  to  uphold  for  their  whole  life.  GotamI, 
the  Blessed  One  has  said  this:  'If  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  up¬ 
holds  these  eight  weighty  principles  to  be  honoured,  this  is  her 
going  forth  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  to  train  in  the 
path,  her  receiving  of  the  higher  ordination  and  becoming  a 
nun."’ 

Then  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  said:  "Venerable  Ananda,  let 
me  deliver  a  simile.  On  hearing  a  simile  the  wise  will  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning.  Venerable  Ananda,  just  as  if  a  warrior  girl, 
or  a  brahmin  [girl],  or  a  householder  [girl],  or  a  worker  [class] 
girl,30  handsome  and  beautiful,  bathes  so  as  to  be  totally  clean, 
applies  perfume  to  her  body,  puts  on  bright  clean  clothes  and 
adorns  herself  with  various  ornaments. 

"Suppose  there  is,  furthermore,  someone  who  thinks  of  that 
girl,  who  seeks  her  benefit  and  well-being,  who  seeks  her  hap¬ 
piness  and  ease.31  He  takes  a  head-wreath  made  of  lotuses,32  or 
a  head- wreath  of  champak  flowers,  or  a  head- wreath  of  great- 
flowered  jasmine  ( sumana ),  or  a  head-wreath  of  Arabian  jas¬ 
mine  ( vassikd )  or  a  head-wreath  of  roses,  and  gives  it  to  that 
girl.33  That  girl  will  with  great  joy  accept  it  with  both  hands 
and  place  it  on  her  head. 

"In  the  same  way,  venerable  Ananda,  these  eight  weighty 
principles  to  be  honoured,  which  the  Blessed  One  has  set  forth 
for  women,  I  receive  on  my  head  and  uphold  for  my  whole 
life."  [284]  At  that  time  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  went  forth  in 
this  right  teaching  and  discipline  to  train  in  the  path,  she  re- 


30  [36]  8  g  r  aj  AN  IV  278,5  mentions  a  young  man  or  woman  and  does  not  re¬ 

fer  to  the  possibility  that  they  could  be  from  any  of  the  four  classes. 

31  [37]  AN  8.51  gives  no  information  about  the  giver  of  the  garland. 

32  [38]  Adopting  the  variant  j|  instead  of  fjf. 

33  [39]  7  go  at  T  I  857bl4  only  mentions  four  types  of  head-wreaths;  AN  8.51  at 
AN  IV  278,6  has  just  three  types. 
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ceived  the  higher  ordination  and  became  a  nun.34 

Then,  at  a  [later]  time,  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  was  followed 
and  surrounded  by  a  great  company  of  accomplished  nuns, 
who  were  all  elder  and  senior  nuns,  who  were  known  to  the 
king  and  who  had  been  living  the  holy  life  for  a  long  time.35 
Together  with  them  she  approached  the  venerable  Ananda, 
paid  homage  with  her  head  at  his  feet,  stepped  back  to  stand  to 
one  side  and  said: 

"Venerable  Ananda,  may  you  know  that  these  are  all  elder 
and  senior  nuns  who  are  known  to  the  king  and  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  the  holy  life  for  a  long  time.  Lin  regard  to]  those  young 
monks  who  have  just  started  to  train,  who  have  recently  gone 
forth  and  not  long  come  to  this  right  teaching  and  discipline, 
[607a]  let  these  monks  pay  homage  with  their  heads  at  the  feet 
of  those  nuns  in  accordance  with  seniority,  being  respectful 
and  reverential,  greeting  them  with  hands  held  together  [in 
homage]." 

Then,  the  venerable  Ananda  said:  "GotamI,  you  just  wait 
here,  I  will  approach  the  Buddha  and  speak  to  him  about  this 
matter."  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  said:  "So  be  it,  venerable  Anan¬ 
da."  Then  the  venerable  Ananda  approached  the  Buddha,  paid 
homage  with  his  head  at  the  Buddha's  feet,  stepped  back  to 
stand  to  one  side  and  holding  his  hands  together  [in  homage] 
toward  the  Buddha,  he  said:  [285] 

"Blessed  One,  today  Mahapajapatl  GotamI,  together  with  a 
company  of  accomplished  nuns,  all  elder  and  senior  nuns  who 
are  known  to  the  king  and  who  have  been  living  the  holy  life 
for  a  long  time,  approached  me,  paid  homage  with  her  head  at 

34  [40]  similar  remark  is  in  T  60  at  T  I  857bl7  spoken  by  Ananda.  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  an  indication  made  by  the  narrators  of  the  discourse. 

35  [4i]  -pjjjs  epiSode  is  not  recorded  in  AN  8.51,  although  a  comparable  account 
can  be  found  in  Vin  II  257,26. 
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my  feet,  stepped  back  to  stand  to  one  side  and  holding  her 
hands  together  [in  homage],  said  to  me:  'Venerable  Ananda, 
these  are  all  elder  and  senior  nuns  who  are  known  to  the  king 
and  have  been  living  the  holy  life  for  a  long  time.  [In  regard 
to]  those  young  monks  who  have  just  started  to  train,  who 
have  recently  gone  forth  and  not  long  come  to  this  right  teach¬ 
ing  and  discipline,  let  these  monks  pay  homage  with  their 
heads  at  the  feet  of  those  nuns  in  accordance  with  seniority, 
being  respectful  and  reverential,  greeting  them  with  hands  held 
together  [in  homage]."' 

The  Blessed  One  replied:  "Wait,  wait,  Ananda,  guard  your 
words,  be  careful  and  do  not  speak  like  this.  Ananda,  if  you 
knew  what  I  know,  [you  would  realize  that]  it  is  not  proper  to 
say  a  single  word,  let  alone  speaking  like  this. 

"Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women  had 
not  obtained  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becom¬ 
ing  homeless  to  train  in  the  path,  brahmins  and  householders 
would  have  spread  their  clothes  on  the  ground  and  said:  'Dili¬ 
gent  recluses,  please  walk  on  this!  Diligent  recluses,  practice 
what  is  difficult  to  practice,  so  that  we  may  for  a  long  time  get 
benefit  and  welfare,  peace  and  happiness.'36 

"Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women  had 
not  obtained  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becom¬ 
ing  homeless  to  train  in  the  path,  brahmins  and  householders 
would  have  spread  their  hair  on  the  ground  and  said:37  [286] 


36  l4_J  These  and  the  following  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  reference  to  the  five 
inabilities  of  women,  are  not  found  in  AN  8.51  (or  in  the  Vinaya  version). 
Stepping  on  an  article  spread  on  the  ground  for  good  luck  appears  to  have 
been  a  custom  in  ancient  India,  as  Vin  II  129,15  records  an  allowance  for 
monks  to  step  on  cloth  when  asked  to  do  so  by  laity  for  the  sake  of  good  for¬ 
tune. 

37  [43]  Adopting  the  variant  i|J  instead  of  f/fg. 
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'Diligent  recluses,  please  walk  on  this!  Diligent  recluses,  prac¬ 
tice  what  is  difficult  to  practice,  so  that  we  may  for  a  long  time 
get  benefit  and  welfare,  peace  and  happiness.' 

"Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women  had 
not  obtained  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becom¬ 
ing  homeless  to  train  in  the  path,  then  brahmins  and  house¬ 
holders,  on  seeing  recluses,  would  have  respectfully  taken 
various  types  of  beverages  and  food  in  their  hands,  stood  at  the 
roadside  waiting  and  said:  'Venerable  sirs,  accept  this,  eat  this, 
you  may  take  it  and  go,  to  use  as  you  wish,  so  that  we  may  for 
a  long  time  get  benefit  and  welfare,  peace  and  happiness.' 

"Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women  had 
not  obtained  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becom¬ 
ing  homeless  to  train  in  the  path,  [607b]  then  faithful  brahmins 
[and  householders],  on  seeing  diligent  recluses,  would  respect¬ 
fully  have  taken  them  by  the  arm  to  lead  them  inside  [their 
houses],  holding  various  types  of  valuable  offerings  and  say¬ 
ing  to  those  diligent  recluses:  'Venerable  sirs,  accept  this,  you 
may  take  it  and  go,  to  use  as  you  wish,  so  that  we  may  for  a 
long  time  get  benefit  and  welfare,  peace  and  happiness.' 

"Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women  had 
not  obtained  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becom¬ 
ing  homeless  to  train  in  the  path,  then  even  this  sun  and  moon, 
who  are  of  such  great  power,  of  such  great  might,  of  such 
great  fortune,  of  such  great  majesty,  would  not  have  matched 
the  majesty  and  virtue  of  diligent  recluses,  what  to  say  of  those 
lifeless  and  skinny  heterodox  practitioners? 

"Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women  had 
not  obtained  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becom¬ 
ing  homeless  to  train  in  the  path,  [287]  then  this  right  teaching 
would  have  remained  for  a  thousand  years.  Now  it  has  been 
decreased  by  five  hundred  years  and  will  remain  for  [only] 
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five  hundred  years. 

"Ananda,  you  should  know  that  a  woman  cannot  assume 
five  roles.  It  is  impossible  that  a  woman  could  be  a  Tathagata, 
free  from  attachment,  rightly  awakened;  or  a  wheel-turning 
king;  or  the  heavenly  ruler  Sakka;  or  King  Mara;  or  the  great 
god  Brahma.  You  should  know  that  a  male  can  assume  these 
five  roles.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  male  could  be  a  Tatha¬ 
gata,  free  from  attachment,  rightly  awakened;  or  a  wheel-turn¬ 
ing  king;  or  the  heavenly  ruler  Sakka;  or  King  Mara;  or  the 
great  god  Brahma." 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  venerable  Ananda  and  the 
monks,  having  listened  to  what  the  Buddha  said,  delighted  in  it 
and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

The  above  translated  Madhyama-agama  discourse  offers  sev¬ 
eral  significant  clues  that  help  in  reassessing  the  way  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddhist  order  of  nuns  has  been  recorded  in  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  canonical  texts. 

One  of  these  indications  is  that  the  Buddha's  refusal  of  Maha- 
pajapatl  Gotaml's  request  is  accompanied  by  an  alternative  sug¬ 
gestion:  "GotamI,  you  shave  off  your  hair  like  this,  put  on  monas¬ 
tic  robes  and  for  your  whole  life  practice  the  pure  holy  life."38 
[288] 

Similar  suggestions  made  by  the  Buddha  are  recorded  in  the 
discourse  version  individually  translated  into  Chinese,  in  the  Ma- 
hlsasaka  Vinaya  and  in  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya39  The  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  statement  in  the  individual  translation  is  closely  simi- 

38  1441  ma  i  i6  at  t  i  605ai7:  mm,  nwmwmm,  ifnfe  mmmm 

fl:§  JEff- 1  already  drew  attention  to  this  feature  in  Analayo  2010f:  94-96. 

39  1451  For  comparable  passages  cf.  T  196  at  T  IV  158a27  and  T  1478  at  T  XXIV 
945cl. 
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lar  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  reading:  "GotamI,  you  can 
always  shave  your  hair,  put  on  monastic  robes  and  until  the  end 
[of  your  life]  practice  the  pure  holy  life."40 

According  to  the  MahTsasaka  Vinaya,  the  Buddha  explained 
that  such  a  form  of  practice  had  already  been  undertaken  under 
former  Buddhas,  when  "women  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  Bud¬ 
dha,  staying  at  home  they  shaved  their  heads,  wore  monastic 
robes  and  energetically  practicing  with  effort  they  obtained  the 
fruits  of  the  path.  With  future  Buddhas  it  will  also  be  like  this.  I 
now  permit  you  to  undertake  this  practice."41 

The  relevant  Sanskrit  fragment  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vi¬ 
naya  reads:  "in  this  way,  GautamI,  with  head  shaven  and  putting 
on  a  monastic  robe  (samghdtT),  for  your  whole  life  practice  the 
holy  life  that  is  totally  complete,  pure  and  perfect,  which  will  for 
a  long  time  be  for  your  welfare,  benefit  and  happiness."42  [289] 


40  [46]  T  60  at  T I  856al4:  >£11®*,  SMtl®  if  JtfT- 

41  1471  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185b27:  T±mm,  Wj 

^  mm, 

42  [4S1  Schmidt  1993:  242,5:  evam  eva  tvam  gautami  munda  samghatTpravrta  ya- 

vajjTvam  kevalam  paripurnnam  parisuddham  paryavadatam  bra[h](maca)r- 
yan  cam,  tat  tava  bhavisyati  dTrgharatram  arthaya  hitaya  s[u]khdye  ti.  The 
translation  by  Wilson  in  Paul  1979/1985:  83  reads:  "just  you  alone.  O  GotamI, 
with  shaven  head,  with  robes  of  a  nun,  for  as  long  as  you  may  live,  will  be  ful¬ 
filled,  purified  and  cleansed.  This  chaste  and  holy  life  will  be  for  your  bene¬ 
faction  and  welfare  over  a  long  period".  This  seems  not  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
original,  which  does  not  appear  to  intend  restricting  this  injunction  to  her 
"alone";  cf.  also  Krey  2010b:  61  note  73.  In  the  present  context,  kevalam  is 
not  an  adverb,  but  an  adjective  in  the  accusative  that  introduces  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  brahmacarya  as  paripurna,  parisuddha  and  paryavadata,  the 
whole  set  being  a  standard  phrase  found  recurrently  in  early  Buddhist  texts; 
cf.,  e.g.,  von  Simson  1965:  54,18  and  Bechert  2003:  123.  The  same  sense 
would  apply  to  the  counterpart  passage  in  the  Chinese  version,  T  1451  at  T 
XXIV  350bl6,  which  instructs  that  she  should  "cultivate  in  this  holy  life 
single  and  complete  purity,  without  blemish",  —  MjqpffipMgSk. 
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Since  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  had  asked  for  permission  to  be¬ 
come  a  homeless  one,  it  seems  that  according  to  these  versions 
what  the  Buddha  does  not  permit  is  her  becoming  a  homeless 
wanderer.  Instead  he  suggests  that,  having  shaved  her  hair  and  put 
on  robes,  she  can  live  a  celibate  spiritual  life  in  the  more  protected 
environment  at  home. 

The  versions  that  do  not  record  the  above  suggestion  neverthe¬ 
less  report  that  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  and  a  group  of  like-minded 
women  shaved  their  heads  and  put  on  robes.43  This  would  be 
quite  a  natural  action  to  take  if  the  Buddha  had  given  them  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so. 

Having  shaved  off  their  hair  and  wearing  robes  they  then  fol¬ 
low  the  Buddha,  presumably  motivated  by  the  wish  to  benefit 
from  his  presence  and  to  show  that  they  were  willing  to  brave  the 
living  conditions  of  wandering  around  in  ancient  India.  [290]  Ap¬ 
parently  laity  would  at  times  follow  the  Buddha  for  quite  some 
distance  on  his  journeys,44  so  that  for  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  and 
her  group  to  trail  the  Buddha  would  not  have  been  unusual  and 
would  have  fallen  short  of  leaving  the  household  life  behind  for 
good.  Such  an  action  would  not  have  been  something  the  Buddha 
had  explicitly  forbidden. 


and  to  the  Tibetan  version,  which  enjoins:  "cultivate  the  holy  life  with  single 
and  complete  perfection,  complete  immaculacy  and  complete  purity".  D  6  da 
100b2  or  Q  1035  ne  97b4:  ’ba’  zhig  pa  la  yongs  su  rdzogs  pa  yongs  su  dag  pa 
yongs  su  byang  bar  tshangs  par  spyad  pa  spyod  cig. 

43  [49]  This  is  the  case  for  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  922cl8, 
the  'Haimavata'  (?)  Vinayamatrka,  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  803a29,  the  Mahasam- 
ghika  Vinaya,  Roth  1970:  6,14,  and  the  Theravada  version.  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV 
274,30  or  Vin  II  253,22. 

44  [50]  vin  I  220,21  depicts  the  Buddha  being  followed  by  a  whole  group  of  lay 
people  wishing  to  make  offerings  in  turn,  a  group  apparently  so  large  that  it 
took  a  long  time  before  each  could  get  its  turn;  another  such  reference  can  be 
found  in  Vin  I  238,33. 
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However,  for  them  to  shave  their  heads  and  wear  robes  on  their 
own  initiative,  without  having  received  some  sort  of  suggestion  in 
this  respect  by  the  Buddha,  would  be  an  improbable  course  of 
action  to  take.  Had  the  Buddha  flatly  refused  Mahapajapatl  Go- 
taml's  request  without  suggesting  any  alternative,  as  he  does  in 
some  versions,  her  decision  to  shave  off  the  hair  and  don  robes  on 
her  own  account  would  become  an  act  of  open  defiance.45  This 
seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the  authority  the  Buddha  was  invested 
with  according  to  early  Buddhist  texts  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  women  must  have  considered  themselves  his  disciples. 

In  fact,  most  versions  give  quite  explicit  indications  that  Ma¬ 
hapajapatl  GotamI  should  be  reckoned  a  stream-enterer  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  juncture  of  events.46  In  the  standard  descriptions  in  the  early 
discourses,  [291]  a  stream-enterer  is  qualified  as  one  who  has  un- 
shakeable  faith  in  the  Buddha  and  maintains  firm  moral  conduct, 
with  some  passages  indicating  that  even  in  case  of  committing 
very  minor  breaches  of  conduct  a  stream-enterer  will  immediately 


45  [5  1 1  Blackstone  1999:  302.  based  on  studying  only  the  Theravada  version,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "in  defying  the  Buddha.  Mahaprajapatl ...  poses  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  Buddha's  authority". 

46  [52]  The  description  of  the  benefits  she  had  gained  thanks  to  the  Buddha  in  T 
60  at  T  I  856cl0  is  closely  similar  to  that  in  MA  116,  which  clearly  implies 
her  attainment  of  stream-entry.  The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII 
923a21,  reports  that  she  had  attained  the  right  path,  which  can  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  same.  The  'Haimavata'  (?)  Vinayamatrka  does  not  take  up  the  topic  of 
how  the  Buddha  benefitted  her  at  all.  The  Mahasamghika  Vinaya ,  Roth  1970: 
15,13,  refers  to  her  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  (cf.  also  T  196  at  T  IV 
158cll  and  T  1478  at  T  XXIV  946bl5),  another  characteristic  of  stream-entry. 
The  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185cl3,  is  ambivalent,  only  men¬ 
tioning  her  acquisition  of  faith  in  the  three  jewels.  The  Chinese  version  of  the 
Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350c23,  explicitly  speaks  of  her 
stream-entry.  (The  whole  section  on  how  the  Buddha  benefitted  her  is  not 
found  in  the  Sanskrit  or  Tibetan  versions.) 
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confess.47  This  conveys  a  sense  of  eagerness  to  follow  the  Bud¬ 
dha's  commands  that  makes  it  highly  unlikely  for  a  stream-enterer 
to  be  depicted  as  deliberately  challenging  the  Buddha  and  pub¬ 
licly  acting  contrary  to  the  instructions  he  or  she  has  received  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Buddha. 

Moreover,  the  narrative  in  the  extant  versions  records  no  criti¬ 
cism  or  reproach  of  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  and  her  companions 
having  shaved  heads  and  wearing  monastic  robes.  None  of  the  ca¬ 
nonical  versions  reports  any  remark  by  the  Buddha  about  this  ac¬ 
tion,  even  though  in  some  versions  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  ap¬ 
proaches  him  directly  with  her  hair  shaved  off  and  dressed  in  mo¬ 
nastic  robes.48  Had  this  been  an  act  of  open  defiance,  or  even  just 
a  personal  whim,  this  would  naturally  have  lead  to  at  least  a  pass¬ 
ing  comment  on  her  behaviour,  if  not  to  open  censure. 

Even  when  Ananda  asks  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  what  is  making 
her  cry,  in  several  versions  he  does  not  refer  at  all  to  her  shaven 
head  or  wearing  monastic  robes,  but  merely  notices  that  she  is  sad 
and  exhausted  from  travelling.49  Had  this  not  been  preceded  by 
some  kind  of  allowance  by  the  Buddha,  [292]  her  sudden  appear- 


47  [531  Sn  232  and  its  counterpart  in  the  Mahavastu ,  Senart  1882:  292,7. 

48  [54]  casg  por  tjje  Mahasamghika  Vinaya,  Roth  1970:  6,22,  and  for  the 

Chinese  version  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350b22 
(the  relevant  section  is  not  extant  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment),  with  its  Tibetan 
counterpart  in  D  6  da  101a2  or  Q  1035  ne  98a4. 

49  [551  When  approaching  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  to  inquire  about  what  afflicts  her, 
in  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya,  Roth  1970:  8,2,  Ananda  just  asks  what  makes 
her  cry;  in  the  Theravada  version,  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  275,8  or  Vin  II  254,4,  he 
also  comments  on  her  bodily  condition  after  travelling;  cf.  also  T  1478  at  T 
XXIV  946al3.  The  corresponding  section  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421 
at  T  XXII  185c7,  does  not  report  Ananda's  query  in  full,  only  indicating  that 
he  "inquired  after  the  reason"  for  her  behaviour.  As  this  is  preceded  by  report¬ 
ing  that  she  was  standing  at  the  entrance  and  weeping,  this  case  also  seems  to 
conform  to  the  same  pattern. 
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ance  with  her  hair  shaved  off  and  donning  robes  would  have  mer¬ 
ited  a  comment.50 

In  sum,  closer  consideration  suggests  that  for  the  Buddha  to 
tell  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  that  she  can  live  a  semi-monastic  life  at 
home  quite  possibly  constitutes  an  early  piece  of  the  narrative  that 
was  lost  in  some  versions.  This  is  rather  significant,  since  it  changes 
the  picture  of  the  Buddha's  refusal  considerably.  Once  he  pro¬ 
poses  such  an  alternative,  the  issue  at  stake  is  not  stopping  women 
from  becoming  nuns  in  principle.51  Instead,  his  refusal  would  be 
just  an  expression  of  concern  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Buddhist 
order  was  still  in  its  beginnings,  lack  of  proper  dwelling  places 
and  the  other  living  conditions  of  a  homeless  life  might  be  too 
much  for  the  Sakyan  ladies.52  [293] 


so  [56]  jn  tjje  Dharnjagupta  yinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  922c21,  and  in  the  'Haima- 
vata'  (?)  Vinayamatrka.  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  803b2,  Ananda's  inquiry  contains  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  they  have  shaven  heads  and  wear  robes,  although  the 
way  this  is  formulated  does  not  appear  to  imply  a  reproach,  but  is  just  part  of 
the  description  by  Ananda,  on  a  par  with  their  being  sad  and  worn  out  by  trav¬ 
elling. 

si  [57]  a  refusai  jn  principle  would  stand  in  contrast  to  the  report  that  he  planned 
to  have  an  order  of  nuns  from  the  outset;  cf.  DN  16  at  DN  II  105,8.  Sanskrit 
fragment  361  folio  165  R2-3,  Waldschmidt  1950:  53),  DA  2  at  T  I  15c4,  T  6 
at  T  I  180b27,  T  7  at  T  I  191b28,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  387c27,  with  the  Tibetan 
parallel  in  Waldschmidt  1951:  209,23;  cf.  also  the  Divyavadana,  Cowell  1886: 
202,10.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  cf.  Analayo  2010f:  65-67  and  9 If. 

52  1581  Kabilsingh  1984:  24  suggests  that  "the  Buddha  was  reluctant  to  accept 
women  into  the  Order  primarily  because  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  simply  a 
question  of  the  admission  of  women,  but  that  there  were  many  other  problems 
involved  thereafter.  The  immediate  objection  was  possibly  Mahapajapatl  her¬ 
self.  Since  she  ...  had  never  been  acquainted  with  the  experience  of  hardship, 
it  was  almost  unimaginable  to  see  the  queen  going  from  house  to  house  beg¬ 
ging  for  meals";  cf.  also  Wijayaratna  1991:  25.  Evans  2001:  115  queries  if  "the 
purely  physical  privations  and  hazards  of  the  wanderer's  life"  were  considered 
acceptable  living  conditions  for  women  like  the  Sakyan  ladies. 
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Once  MahapajapatT  GotamI  and  her  companions  show  that 
they  are  willing  to  brave  these  difficult  conditions,  it  would  also 
be  understandable  why  the  Buddha  relents  and  permits  their  entry 
into  the  order.  In  this  perspective,  then,  the  extended  depiction  of 
how  Ananda  convinced  him  to  let  women  go  forth  may  be  a  later 
development.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  at  the  time  when  the  order  of 
nuns  appears  to  have  come  into  being,  Ananda  was  not  yet  a  monk.53 

Besides,  the  way  the  Buddha  is  depicted  elsewhere  in  the  early 
texts  does  not  give  the  impression  that  he  was  easily  influenced, 
once  he  had  taken  a  decision.54  The  parallel  versions  in  fact  differ 
in  regard  to  what  persuaded  the  Buddha  to  accept  women  in  his 
order,  in  spite  of  his  supposed  misgivings,  giving  the  impression 
that  the  need  to  account  for  the  Buddha  being  persuaded  has  been 
dealt  with  in  different  ways. 

Here  the  Madhyama-agama  version  furnishes  another  signifi¬ 
cant  hint,  since  in  its  account  the  argument  regarding  the  spiritual 
ability  of  women  to  attain  up  to  the  fourth  stage  of  awakening  is 
made  by  MahapajapatT  GotamI  right  at  the  outset,  when  she  re¬ 
quests  the  going  forth  for  the  first  time.  Nevertheless,  the  Buddha 
refuses.  The  same  early  placing  of  this  argument  recurs  in  the  in¬ 
dividually  translated  version  and  in  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya 
account.55  That  is,  in  contrast  to  the  impression  conveyed  by  some 

53  1591  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  cf.  Analayo  2010f:  86-90. 

54  [so]  Homer  1930/1990:  107  comments  that  for  the  Buddha  "it  would  have  been 
in  complete  discordance  with  his  character  to  have  let  people's  wishes  and  de¬ 
sires,  however  lofty,  supplant  or  overcome  what  he  knew  to  be  right.  Nor  was 
he  likely  to  take  any  step  which  might  strike  at  the  integrity  of  the  Order". 
Freedman  1977:  124  adds  that  "it  seems  somewhat  ridiculous  to  claim  that 
Ananda  was  able  to  convince  the  Buddha  against  his  own  better  judgement  to 
allow  women  to  'go  forth'".  Blackstone  1995:  50  notes  that  "this  story  presents 
the  only  occurrence  of  the  Buddha  changing  his  mind  after  he  has  refused  a 
request  three  times". 

55  [6i]  q-  go  at  t  j  856a!  1  and  the  Miilasarvastivada  Vinaya  version,  Schmidt  1993: 
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other  versions,  [294]  to  judge  from  these  accounts  women's  spiri¬ 
tual  potential  was  not  what  changed  the  Buddha's  mind. 

Now,  according  to  a  range  of  sources  the  Buddha's  initial  deci¬ 
sion  to  teach  the  Dharma  at  all  was  based  on  surveying  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  human  beings  to  reach  awakening.56  Thus,  he  would  have 
been  well  aware  that  women  do  have  such  potential,  without 
needing  a  reminder. 

In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  what  precedes  the  Buddha's 
relenting  is  a  reference  by  Ananda  to  the  services  of  Mahapajapatl 
GotamI  as  the  Buddha's  foster  mother.57  A  similar  exchange  be¬ 
tween  Ananda  and  the  Buddha  is  reported  in  the  Dakkliinavibhah- 
ga-sutta  and  its  parallels,  where  Ananda's  intervention  has  the 
purpose  of  convincing  the  Buddha  that  he  should  accept  a  robe 
that  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  wishes  to  offer  to  him.58  The  parallel 


242.1,  with  the  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350bl5  and  the  Ti¬ 
betan  version  in  D  6  da  100a7  or  Q  1035  ne  97b2;  cf.  also  T  196  at  T IV  158a25 
and  T  1478  at  T  XXIV  945b27. 

56  1621  This  is  reported  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  169,6,  T  189  at  T  III  643a20,  T  190  at  T 
III  806cl2,  T  191  at  T  III  953al5,  Catusparisat- sutra  fragment  M  480  Rl-3, 
Waldschmidt  1952:  43f,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinava,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  787a20, 
the  Mahavastu,  Senart  1897:  318,1,  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII 
104a4,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  Gnoli  1977: 

130.1,  with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  126cl8  and  its  Ti¬ 
betan  counterpart  in  Waldschmidt  1957:  1 17,1 1 . 

57  [63]  a  similar  reminder  can  be  found  in  T  60  at  T  I  856c7,  the  Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  923a6,  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya,  Roth  1970:  14,8, 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185cll,  the  Chinese  translation  of 
the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350c20  (such  a  reminder  is 
not  reported  in  the  corresponding  section  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  or  in  the  Ti¬ 
betan  version),  and  in  the  Theravada  version,  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  276,15  and 
Vin  II  254,37;  cf.  also  T  196  at  T IV  158c5  and  T  1478  at  T  XXIV  946b7. 

58  1641  MN  142  at  MN  III  253,18,  MA  180  at  T  I  722a6,  D  4094  ju  254a7  or  Q 
5595  lu  289b8.  The  same  is  the  case  for  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  7  (I 
am  indebted  to  Ingo  Strauch  for  putting  a  transliteration  of  the  so  far  unpub- 
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versions  agree  that,  in  the  case  of  the  relatively  insignificant  issue 
of  accepting  the  offering  of  a  robe,  Ananda's  intervention  was  not 
successful.  [295] 

This  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  same  argument  being 
more  successful  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  convince  the  Buddha  to 
permit  women  to  go  forth,  if  he  had  indeed  been  unwilling  to  have 
an  order  of  nuns.  This  is  all  the  more  the  case  if  he  knew  that  this 
permission  was  going  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  dispensation.59 
Besides,  in  most  versions  of  this  exchange  the  Buddha  clarifies 
that  he  has  already  settled  his  debt  of  gratitude  by  establishing 
MahapajapatT  GotamI  in  taking  refuge  and  the  precepts,  as  well  as 
in  becoming  a  stream-enterer.60 

A  perhaps  more  natural  explanation  would  be  that  the  exchange 
between  Ananda  and  the  Buddha  regarding  the  service  provided 
by  MahapajapatT  GotamI  originally  arose  in  a  context  similar  to 
what  is  described  in  the  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels. 
This  exchange  would  then  subsequently  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  account  of  the  founding  of  the  order  of  nuns  in  order  to 
provide  a  rationale  for  the  Buddha's  relenting.61 

The  Mahasamghika  Vinaya  offers  still  another  perspective,  as 
in  its  presentation  the  Buddha  gives  in,  thinking:  "let  not  the  mind 
of  Ananda,  the  son  of  GautamI,  be  adversely  affected,  let  not  the 


lished  fragment  at  my  disposal),  Sanskrit  fragment  SHT  III  979,  Waldschmidt 
1971:  241f,  Tocharian  fragment  YQ  1.26  1/1  verso  6.  Ji  1998:  172,  and  Uighur 
fragment  folio  7bll,  Geng  1988:  196;  cf.  also  Tekin  1980:  70.  On  the  Bud¬ 
dha's  indebtedness  to  GotamI  cf.  also  Ohnuma  2006. 

59  [65]  jn  more  [jetaji  Analayo  2010f:  78-82. 

60  [661  MN  142  at  MN  III  253,21  differs  from  its  parallels  in  so  far  as,  according 
to  its  account,  these  points  were  made  by  Ananda. 

61  [67]  The  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  could  be  testifying  to  an  intermediate  stage  in  this 
process,  as  it  has  the  offering  of  robes  as  part  of  its  account  of  the  founding  of 
the  order  of  nuns;  cf.  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185b20. 
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teachings  he  has  heard  become  confused,  even  though  my  right 
Dharma  remains  for  [only]  five  hundred  years."62  The  suggestion 
that  the  Buddha  wanted  to  avoid  Ananda  getting  confused  and 
forgetting  the  teachings  seems  as  unsuccessful  as  the  other  ver¬ 
sions  in  providing  a  cogent  reason  for  the  Buddha  to  permit  some¬ 
thing  he  supposedly  does  not  want  to  happen  and  which  he  knows 
will  have  dire  consequences  for  his  dispensation.  [296] 

Another  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  Madhyama-agama  version 
is  that  it  takes  up  the  consequences  of  admitting  women  to  the  or¬ 
der  twice:  The  first  occasion  is  when  Ananda  makes  his  initial  re¬ 
quest  for  women  to  go  forth.  The  Buddha  replies  that  the  holy  life 
will  not  last  as  long  if  women  go  forth,  comparable  to  a  house¬ 
hold  with  many  women  and  few  men,  which  will  not  develop  pro¬ 
perly.  The  second  instance  occurs  toward  the  end,  as  part  of  a  de¬ 
piction  of  several  negative  repercussions  of  allowing  women  to 
join  the  order,  because  of  which  the  Buddha's  right  teaching  will 
remain  for  only  five  hundred  years,  instead  of  the  thousand  years 
it  could  have  remained. 

The  formulation  used  in  these  two  instances  shows  a  minor  but 
significant  difference.  The  first  instance  reads:  "Ananda,  if  in  this 
right  teaching  and  discipline  women  obtain  the  leaving  of  the 
household  out  of  faith,  becoming  homeless  to  train  in  the  path, 
then  this  holy  life  will  consequently  not  last  long."63 

In  this  passage,  the  point  at  stake  is  the  duration  of  the  "holy 
life",  the  brahmacariya,  a  term  that  also  stands  for  celibacy.  A 


62 1681  Roth  1970:  16,14:  ma  haivdnandasya  gautamlputrasya  bhavatu  cittasyan- 
yathatvam  ma  pi  se  sruta  dharma  sammosah  gaccha(n)tu,  kdmam  pancapi  me 
varsasatani  saddharmo  sthasyati.  Yet  another  perspective  is  presented  in  T 
156  at  T  III  153c28,  where  the  Buddha  relents  once  Ananda  has  argued  that 
Buddhas  of  the  past  had  four  assemblies. 

63  [S9]  MA  116  at  T  I  605c3:  Hit,  ft*,  WM, 
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reference  to  the  holy  life  can  also  be  found  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  some  of  the  parallel  versions.64  [297] 

The  second  instance  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  then 
reads:  "Ananda,  if  in  this  right  teaching  and  discipline  women  had 
not  obtained  the  leaving  of  the  household  out  of  faith,  becoming 
homeless  to  train  in  the  path,  then  this  right  teaching  would  have 
remained  for  a  thousand  years."65  Similar  references  to  the  "right 
teaching",  the  "Buddha's  teaching",  the  "teaching  and  discipline" 
or  the  "well-taught  teaching  and  discipline"  occur  in  several  of  the 
other  parallel  versions.66 

Now,  considering  the  first  instance  of  this  passage  in  the  Madh- 


64  [7"j  x  60  at  T  I  856b28  also  takes  up  this  theme  in  two  separate  statements, 
where  the  first  speaks  of  the  duration  of  the  holy  life.  while  the  second 

indicates  that  the  "inheritance  of  the  teaching",  jgjjJ,  will  remain  for  only  five 
hundred  years;  cf.  T I  857c29.  The  Theravada  version,  AN  8.5 1  at  AN  IV  278,18 
or  Vin  II  256,15,  speaks  first  of  the  "holy  life",  brahmacariya,  and  then  of  the 
"right  teaching",  saddhamma ,  both  occurring  together  as  part  of  a  single  sen¬ 
tence;  cf.  also  T  196  at  T  IV  158c2,  which  speaks  of  the  "Buddha's  pure  holy 
life",  itS/Tf/TpJfJfr,  and  T  1478  at  T  XXIV  946a28,  where  a  reference  to  the 
holy  life  occurs  together  with  the  Buddha's  teaching. 

65 1711  MA  116  at  T  I  607b8:  Hit,  J£i?,  'Mt. 

lESItfiTA- 

66  [72]  In  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya ,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  923al,  it  is  the  "Buddha's 
teaching",  ®j£,  that  will  not  last  long.  The  'Haimavata'  (?)  Vinayamatrka,  T 
1463  at  T  XXIV  803b9,  instead  speaks  of  the  duration  of  the  "right  teaching", 
IES,  as  is  the  case  also  for  the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya,  Roth  1970:  16,14, 
which  refers  to  the  saddharma.  According  to  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421 
at  T  XXII  186al4.  the  decrease  in  duration  will  affect  the  "Buddha's  right 
teaching",  TF)4r.  The  Sanskrit  version  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya, 
Schmidt  1993:  244,4,  speaks  of  the  "teaching  and  discipline",  dharmavinaya, 
with  its  Chinese  counterpart,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350cl2,  referring  to  the  "Bud¬ 
dha's  teaching",  and  the  "right  teaching",  iTA.  and  its  Tibetan  counter¬ 

part  to  the  "well-taught  teaching  and  discipline",  D  6  da  102al  or  Q  1035  ne 
99a3:  legs  par  bshad pa’i  chos  (Q:  kyi)  ’dul  ba. 
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yama-agama  on  its  own,  independent  of  the  second  instance,  the 
reference  to  the  holy  life  could  be  applying  to  the  nuns  in  particu¬ 
lar.  On  this  interpretation,  the  point  made  would  be  that,  if  women 
become  homeless  wanderers,  their  living  of  the  holy  life  in  celi¬ 
bacy  will  not  last  long.  [298] 

The  reasons  for  such  an  indication  are  not  difficult  to  find,  as 
the  situation  in  ancient  India  for  women  who  were  not  protected 
by  a  husband  appears  to  have  been  rather  insecure  and  rape  of 
nuns  seems  to  have  been  far  from  uncommon.67  In  the  Jain  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  otherwise  exhibits  a  keen  concern  to  avoid  any  type 
of  violence,  specific  instructions  were  apparently  given  in  case 
nuns  were  staying  in  a  dwelling  without  lockable  doors.  In  such  a 
situation,  a  stout  nun  should  stand  on  guard  close  to  the  entrance 
at  night  with  a  stick  in  hand,  ready  to  drive  away  intruders.68  Thus 
women  who  had  gone  forth  appear  to  have  been  in  need  of  some 
form  of  protection  against  the  danger  of  sexual  abuse.69 

67  [731  The  Theravada  Vinaya  reports  several  cases  of  the  raping  of  nuns;  cf.,  e.g., 
Vin  I  89,10,  Vin  III  35,7,  Vin  IV  63,8,  Vin  IV  65,9,  Vin  IV  228,13  and  Vin  IV 
229,25;  cf.  in  more  detail  Perera  1993:  107f. 

68  [74  (i)]  j}eo  1956-  475P  Deo  1956:  489  notes  that  in  Jain  texts  "numerous  in¬ 
stances  are  recorded  of  nuns  who  were  harassed  by  young  people,  bad  ele¬ 
ments,  householders  and  kings  ...  licentious  persons  ...  followed  them  up  to 
their  residence  and  harassed  them  while  they  were  on  the  alms  tour.  Cases  of 
kidnapping  occurred  on  a  large  scale". 

69  [74  1 2j]  pegar(jjng  how  nuns  were  apparently  seen  in  early  medieval  mainstream 
brahminical  society,  Olivelle  2004:  499  notes  that  in  the  Manusmrti  "there  are 
women  of  certain  groups  ...  who  are  stereotyped  as  being  sexually  promiscu¬ 
ous",  one  of  them  being  "female  wandering  ascetics".  Similarly,  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Manusmrti ,  quoted  in  Jyvasjarvi  2007:  80,  defines  females  who 
have  become  homeless  ( pravrajita )  as  "women  without  protectors  ...  [who], 
being  lustful  women,  are  disguised  in  the  dress  (of  ascetics)".  Jyvasjarvi  2011: 
82  note  97  then  notes  that  "shaving  a  woman's  head  was  sometimes  a  penalty 
for  adulterous  behaviour  (Nar[ada-smrti]  12.91)",  which  would  have  further 
strengthened  such  associations  in  the  case  of  shaven-headed  Buddhist  nuns. 
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The  assumption  that  the  original  point  at  stake  could  have 
been  the  precarious  situation  of  homeless  nuns  would  also  fit  the 
simile  of  a  household  that  has  many  women  and  few  men,  given 
at  this  juncture  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  a  simile  found 
in  nearly  all  parallel  versions.70  [299]  The  image  conveyed  by  this 


Another  significant  observation  by  Jyvasjarvi  2011:  224  is  that  a  tale  in  the 
Brhatkalpabhasya  reflects  the  notion  that  "in  lay  society  men  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  culpable  if  they  pursue  a  woman  who  they  think  has  made  herself 
available,  regardless  of  her  actual  intent".  Jamison  2006:  209  sums  up  that 
"the  evidence  assembled  from  Manu,  from  the  Arthasastra,  and  from  the  Ka¬ 
ma  Sutra  demonstrates  that  the  female  religious,  heterodox  or  not,  is  viewed 
either  as  sexually  available  or  as  a  cunning  agent  encouraging  illicit  sexual 
behaviour  in  others".  Jamison  2006:  206  then  suggests  that  "part  of  the  im¬ 
petus  for  the  intensely  misogynist  sentiments  in  Manu  comes  from  the  chal¬ 
lenge  posed  by  this  new  female  type,  the  independent  and  religious  unortho¬ 
dox  woman"  as  found  in  the  Jain  and  Buddhist  orders  of  nuns.  Jyvasjarvi  2011: 
35  concludes  that  "representations  of  renunciant  women  as  morally  dubious 
across  a  range  of  genres  [of  texts]  are  so  consistent  that  we  can  safely  assume 
they  point  to  shared  assumptions  regarding  'independent'  women  in  Indian 
male  discourse".  It  seems  quite  possible  that  comparable  notions  regarding 
women  who  had  gone  forth  had  already  come  into  existence  earlier,  once  the 
Jain  order  of  nuns,  which  appears  to  have  preceded  the  Buddhist  order  of  nuns, 
had  come  into  being.  On  the  position  of  women  in  general,  Bhattacharji  1987: 
54  comments  that  "woman  has  been  a  chattel  in  India  ever  since  the  later  Ve- 
dic  times".  A  relatively  early  passage  can  be  found  in  the  Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad  6.4.7,  which  recommends  that,  in  case  a  woman  after  her  menstrual 
period  is  not  willing  to  have  sex  and  trying  to  bribe  her  (with  presents)  has 
also  been  unsuccessful,  she  should  be  beaten  with  a  stick  or  one's  fists  and  be 
overpowered.  Once  such  attitudes  are  condoned  in  a  text  like  the  Brhadaran- 
yaka  Upanisad,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  goes  forth  and  thus  is  perceived 
by  others  to  be  without  the  protection  of  her  rightful  owner  or  protector  -  her 
father,  husband  or  son  -  it  seems  quite  probable  that  she  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  considered  by  some  males  as  an  easily  available  commodity. 

70  1751  T  60  at  T  I  856b29,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  923al, 
the  'Haimavata'  (?)  Vinayamdtrka,  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  803b7,  the  Mahlsasaka 
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simile  would  aptly  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  adequately  protect¬ 
ing  women  who  have  become  homeless  celibate  wanderers  from 
interference  and  abuse. 

The  same  could  then  also  apply  to  an  image  found  in  most  ver¬ 
sions,  which  depicts  a  field  of  corn  or  sugar  cane  affected  by 
some  disease  or  some  weather  calamity.71  The  original  point  of 
such  simile(s)  may  have  been  to  illustrate  the  traumatic  effect  of 
rape  and  similar  abuse  on  Buddhist  nuns,  obstructing  the  natural 
ripening  of  the  seeds  of  their  spiritual  potential. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  present  passage  could  have  origi¬ 
nally  implied  that  women  joining  the  order  will  be  in  a  precarious 
situation  and  their  practicing  of  the  holy  life  might  not  last  long, 
the  reference  to  a  shortening  of  the  lifespan  of  the  Buddha's  teach¬ 
ing  from  a  thousand  years  to  five  hundred  would  be  a  subsequent 
development. 

In  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  it  is  in  fact  puzzling  that 
the  Buddha  should  have  kept  quiet  about  the  threat  posed  to  the 
thousand  years'  duration  of  his  right  teaching  when  Ananda  could 
still  have  been  prevented  from  continuing  his  request  on  behalf  of 
Gotaml.  Instead,  he  only  refers  to  this  threat  after  the  fait  accom¬ 
pli.  The  progression  of  the  narrative  in  the  Madhyama-agama  dis¬ 
course  thus  gives  the  impression  that  these  two  instances  could  be 
an  earlier  and  a  later  version  of  the  same  pronouncement,  the  ear¬ 
lier  one  speaking  of  the  holy  life,  the  later  one  taking  up  the  thou¬ 
sand  years'  duration  of  the  Buddha's  right  teaching.  [300] 


Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  186al5,  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  Schmidt  1993: 
244,1.  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350cl2  and  D  6  da  102a2  or  Q  1035  ne  99a4,  and 
the  Theravada  version,  AN  8.51  at  AN  IV  278,23  or  Vin  II  256,16;  cf.  also  T 
196  at  T  IV  158b28  and  T  1478  at  T  XXIV  946a26.  The  simile  is  not  found  in 
the  Mahasamghika  Vinaya,  where  the  texts  at  this  point  is  not  complete,  as  the 
manuscript  has  apparently  lost  one  simile;  cf.  Roth  1970:  10  note  11. 

71  [761  Such  a  simile  is  not  found  in  T  1421  and  T  1463. 
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Regarding  the  second  instance,  to  predict  that  the  Buddha's 
teaching  will  suffer  a  decline  simply  because  women  have  gone 
forth  is  indeed  a  rather  curious  suggestion.  Besides  the  implau- 
sibility  of  the  Buddha  being  convinced  to  do  something  that  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  duration  of  his  own  teaching,  another  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  a  range  of  discourses  speak  of  the  presence  of  the  nuns 
as  something  positive  that  ensures  the  duration  of  the  Buddha's 
teaching,  which  would  be  deficient  unless  he  had  nun  disciples.72 
Such  references  stand  in  direct  contrast  to  the  notion  that  women's 
going  forth  could  adversely  affect  the  duration  of  the  Buddha's 
dispensation,  further  supporting  the  impression  that  this  could  be 
one  of  the  later  additions  to  the  account  of  the  coming  into  being 
of  the  order  of  nuns. 

In  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  the  reference  to  a  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  duration  of  the  Buddha's  right  teaching  is  part  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  negative  implications  of  women's  going  forth,  together 
with  a  reference  to  the  five  impossibilities  for  women,  a  notion 
which  in  a  previous  chapter  I  suggested  probably  represents  a  later 
development.73  [301] 


72  1771  Cf.  in  more  detail  Analayo  201  Of:  67-72. 

73  T781 

1  1  Cf.  above  page  287.  Needless  to  say,  in  an  oral  tradition  for  a  textual  piece 
to  appear  somewhere  it  need  not  be  taken  away  from  another  place,  a  situation 
that  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  type  of  change  that  comes  about  through  a 
misplacing  of  a  folio  in  a  manuscript.  Had  the  five  impossibilities  been  origi¬ 
nal  to  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  exposition,  their  addition  to  the  present  exposi¬ 
tion  would  not  have  required  any  change  affecting  their  original  placing.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  an  original  part  of  the  early  teachings,  the  most  probable  sce¬ 
nario  appears  to  be  that  the  notion  of  these  five  impossibilities  arose  later,  but 
early  enough  still  to  find  a  placing  during  oral  transmission  in  different  dis¬ 
courses.  One  such  placing  is  the  listing  of  impossibilities  in  the  Theravada 
version  of  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta,  in  which  case  the  Sarvastivada  version  does 
not  have  such  a  reference.  In  the  Sarvastivada  tradition  the  same  piece  has  in¬ 
stead  found  a  place  among  various  negative  assessments  of  women  in  the  pre- 
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Now,  it  is  significant  that  in  the  case  of  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  this  outburst  of  negativity  toward  women  comes  right  af¬ 
ter  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  has  asked  for  nuns  to  be  respected  ac¬ 
cording  to  seniority.  This  stands  in  a  curious  contrast  to  her  previ¬ 
ous  happy  acceptance  of  the  eight  special  rules,  one  of  which 
stipulates  that  even  the  most  senior  nun  has  to  pay  respects  to  a 
newly  ordained  monk. 

There  are  several  apparent  inconsistencies  with  these  eight 
special  rules,74  one  of  the  problems  being  that  some  of  these  rules 
presuppose  the  existence  of  an  order  of  nuns.  Another  problem  is 
the  apparent  existence  of  nuns  ordained  with  the  simple  formula 
"come  nun".75  This  gives  the  impression  that,  at  least  for  some 
time  after  Gotamfs  going  forth,  the  presence  of  both  communities 
may  not  have  been  required  for  the  ordination  of  a  nun,  contrary 
to  what  is  stipulated  in  one  of  the  special  rules.  In  sum,  it  seems 
impossible  for  these  eight  special  rules  to  have  been  promulgated 
at  the  time  when  the  order  of  nuns  was  about  to  be  founded.  In 
fact,  their  promulgation  conflicts  with  a  basic  principle  observed 
consistently  elsewhere  in  the  Vinaya,  where  a  regulation  is  set 
forth  only  when  a  case  requiring  it  has  happened,  not  in  advance. 

Thus  the  curiosity  mentioned  above,  where  Mahapajapatl  Go¬ 
tamI  happily  accepts  a  certain  mode  of  conduct  as  part  of  the 
eight  special  rules  and  then  later  goes  to  the  Buddha  to  get  this 


sent  discourse,  in  which  case  the  Theravada  version  does  not  mention  the  five 
impossibilities. 

74  [791  For  surveys  of  these  eight  rules  cf.,  e.g.,  Waldschmidt  1926:  118-121, 
Horner  1930/1990:  118-161,  Hirakawa  1982:  49-95  (in  the  notes  to  these 
pages),  Kusuma  1987/2010:  29-32,  Nolot  1991:  397-405,  Heirman  1997:  34- 
43,  Hiisken  1997:  346-360,  Heirman  1998,  Chung  1999,  Hiisken  2000:  46-58, 
Nagata  2002:  283f,  Chung  2006:  13,  Cheng  2007:  83-100,  Salgado  2008,  Su- 
jato  2009:  51-81,  Analayo  2010f:  82-86  and  Hiisken  2010. 

vs  [80]  e  g  ^  jjjj  109;  for  further  references  cf.  Analayo  2010f:  84f. 
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changed,  need  not  be  taken  to  be  a  depiction  of  female  weak¬ 
ness.76  Instead,  it  appears  to  be  simply  a  sign  of  internal  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  the  account,  [302]  supporting  the  impression  that  the 
eight  special  rules  are  a  later  addition. 

Regarding  MahapajapatT  GotamTs  request,  according  to  the 
Madhyama-agama  discourse  she  refers  to  several  senior  nuns  of 
long  standing  when  making  this  appeal.  That  is,  by  the  time  of  her 
plea  for  nuns  to  be  respected  according  to  seniority,  some  time 
has  passed  since  the  order  of  nuns  was  founded.  Given  that  nuns 
in  other  contemporaneous  Indian  traditions  were  apparently  not 
respected  by  their  male  counterparts  in  accordance  with  senior¬ 
ity,77  the  same  would  probably  have  happened  in  the  Buddhist 
tradition,  once  nuns  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years  and  thus 
had  acquired  some  degree  of  seniority. 

It  would  be  natural  for  senior  nuns,  who  had  met  with  such 
disrespect  several  times,  to  approach  the  Buddha  in  order  to  get 
clarification  about  this  matter.  According  to  the  Theravada  Vi- 
naya,  the  Buddha  explicitly  noted  that  by  refusing  such  a  request 
he  was  just  following  already  existing  customs.78  This  incident 
could  then  have  been  part  of  a  process  of  textual  growth  that  even¬ 
tually  resulted  in  the  set  of  eight  special  rules,  which  assemble 
various  regulations  responding  to  different  situations  that  for  the 
most  part  could  only  have  arisen  when  the  order  of  nuns  was  al¬ 
ready  in  existence.  [303] 

The  circumstance  that  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  an 


76  [811  Sujato  2009:  59  suggests  that  in  this  way  MahapajapatT  GotamT  "exhibits 
yet  another  womanly  weakness,  changing  her  mind  and  getting  Ananda  to  ask 
a  special  privilege  from  the  Buddha:  that  they  forget  this  rule,  and  allow  pay¬ 
ing  respect  according  to  seniority". 

1  1  A  quote  from  the  Upadesamald,  translated  in  Jaini  1991:  168,  indicates 
that  this  was  the  case  for  the  Jain  tradition. 

78  1831  Vin  II  258,2. 
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outburst  of  negativity  toward  women  comes  right  after  Mahapaja- 
patl  GotamI  has  asked  for  nuns  to  be  respected  according  to  sen¬ 
iority  could  be  of  further  significance.  Reading  between  the  lines, 
it  seems  that  the  negativity  toward  the  nuns  comes  to  the  surface 
when  they  are  no  longer  as  deferential  and  submissive  as  some 
monks  would  have  liked.  This  part  of  the  Madhycima-agama  dis¬ 
course  thus  hints  at  what  would  have  fomented  negativity  toward 
nuns,  an  attitude  evident  in  all  versions  of  the  account  of  how  the 
order  of  nuns  began. 

Such  negativity  would  have  become  acute  once  the  Buddha 
was  no  longer  alive.  After  the  Buddha  had  passed  away,  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  survival  among  other  competing  religious  groups  in  an¬ 
cient  India  must  have  become  rather  acute  for  the  Buddhist  mo¬ 
nastic  community,  who  needed  to  ensure  at  any  cost  that  the  laity 
remained  well  disposed  toward  them  and  provided  the  required 
support  and  offerings.79 

Lacking  the  central  authority  of  the  Buddha,  a  sizeable  section 
of  the  order  of  monks  could  have  become  increasingly  nervous 
about  the  independent  behaviour  of  the  nuns  and  their  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  laity,  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  nuns 
for  reasons  of  security  were  not  able  to  live  in  secluded  spots  in 
the  way  this  was  possible  for  monks  and  would  thus  naturally 
have  tended  to  be  in  closer  contact  with  lay  followers.  [304] 

Other  scholars  have  already  noted  indications  that  nuns  were 
becoming  increasingly  independent,80  something  that  might  well 
have  been  perceived  as  a  challenge  by  some  monks,  all  the  more 
if  nuns  were  more  easily  able  to  influence  lay  opinion.  Such  a 
situation  might  well  have  motivated  some  monks  to  attempt  to 

79  [841  Nagata  2002:  285  comments  that  "when  Sakyamuni,  the  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  died,  the  question  was:  'Could  a  Buddhist  community  that  included 
nuns  continue  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  laity?'" 

80  [85]  Cf„  e.g„  Hiisken  1997:  476  and  Schopen  1996/2004. 
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steer  away  from  a  development  that  they  saw  as  endangering  the 
smooth  continuity  of  the  Buddhist  tradition  in  the  way  they  con¬ 
ceived  it. 

The  apparently  felt  need  to  put  the  nuns  in  their  place  becomes 
particularly  evident  with  the  eight  special  rules,  mentioned  in  all 
versions.81  Notably,  the  Pali  discourse  version  of  the  foundation 
account  occurs  among  the  Eights  of  the  Anguttara-nikaya.  This 
gives  the  impression  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  reciters,  these 
eight  rules  are  the  key  aspect  of  the  whole  narrative.  These  eight 
special  rules  are  apparently  of  such  importance  that,  besides  being 
recorded  in  the  Vinaya,  they  are  also  placed  into  a  discourse  col¬ 
lection,  thereby  being  destined  for  a  wider  audience,  including  the 
laity  at  large.  In  other  words,  this  discourse  appears  to  be  meant 
to  inform  the  laity:  we  are  keeping  the  nuns  under  control.82 

Once  monks  perceived  nuns  as  problematic,  it  would  have  been 
natural  for  these  monks  to  read  that  meaning  into  the  similes  that 
depict  the  adversities  suffered  by  a  field  of  corn  or  sugar  cane,  or 
the  image  of  a  household  with  many  women  and  few  men.  [305] 
That  is,  instead  of  illustrating  a  danger  for  nuns,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  monks  apprehensive  of  nuns  these  images  would  of  course 
have  portrayed  the  danger  posed  by  nuns.83  Such  a  change  of  per- 


S1  Is6]  Wilson  1996:  145  sums  up  that  "women  were  admitted  to  the  sangha 
under  one  decisive  condition:  that  they  submit  to  male  authority.  That  is  the 

gist  of  the  eight  special  rules". 

82  T871 

1  1  Barnes  2002:  44  comments  that  "the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  bhiksunl 
samgha  publicly  proclaims  that  the  formal  structure  of  the  samgha  reflects  that 
of  the  society  around  it:  Buddhism  would  be  no  threat  to  the  values  that  gov¬ 
erned  lay  society".  Young  1994:  81  notes  that  the  "story  of  the  first  ordination 
of  the  nuns  ...  is  descriptive  of  existing  conditions  [at  the  time  of  reaching  its 
final  form],  the  subordination  of  the  nuns  to  the  monks,  rather  than  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  by  the  Buddha  that  this  is  the  way  it  should  be". 

83  [88]  pjash  2008:  102  suggests  that  a  reason  for  the  Buddha's  initial  refusal  to  let 
women  go  forth  could  have  been  that  "there  was  every  possibility  of  teasing 
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spective  would  then  inevitably  have  influenced  the  way  these 
similes  were  preserved  in  the  canonical  records.  This  could  also 
easily  have  lead  to  giving  a  more  explicit  expression  to  their  ap¬ 
prehensions  about  the  need  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  tradition,  culminating  in  the  notion  that  the  teachings  would 
last  only  five  hundred  years  -  a  number  of  recurrent  use  in  the 
early  texts  and  with  obvious  symbolic  significance84  -  whereas 
without  those  'problematic'  nuns  it  would  last  twice  as  long. 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  in  fact  expresses  quite  viv¬ 
idly  apprehensions  regarding  the  existence  of  Buddhist  nuns  and 
their  competition  in  regard  to  support  and  respect  received  from 
the  lay  community.  Had  an  order  of  nuns  not  come  into  existence, 
householders  would  have  invited  the  monks  to  step  on  their 
clothes  and  even  on  their  hair.85  Householders  would  also  have 


and  insulting  [of]  monastic  women"  taking  place,  noting  that  "harassment 
[directed]  to  a  monastic  woman  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  offence  to  the  sah- 
gha  itself".  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  transition  between  the 
two  alternative  perspectives  on  the  significance  of  these  similes,  in  that  the 
vulnerability  of  nuns  would  have  automatically  had  an  effect  on  the  overall 
image  of  the  community.  In  other  words,  such  a  problem  for  nuns  would  in¬ 
evitably  have  become  a  problem  for  the  whole  community.  This  in  turn  would 
have  naturally  led  to  an  increasing  emphasis  -  among  the  male  reciters  of  the 

texts  -  on  an  endangering  of  the  whole  community. 

84  T891 

1  '  On  the  symbolism  of  the  number  five  hundred  cf.  Analayo  201  la:  417f. 

85  [901  In  the  Madhyama-agama  collection,  a  similar  depiction  of  lay  people  put¬ 
ting  their  hair  on  the  ground  for  monks  to  step  on  recurs  in  MA  131  at  T  I 
621cl,  as  well  as  in  its  parallels  T  66  at  T  I  865c3,  T  67  at  T  I  867cl5,  and 
Waldschmidt  1976:  143,  except  for  the  Pali  parallel  MN  50,  which  does  not 
mention  any  spreading  of  hair  on  the  ground.  The  context  is  an  account  of 
events  at  the  time  of  a  past  Buddha.  The  respectful  behaviour  of  the  laity  is 
then  instigated  by  Mara  in  order  to  get  the  monks  under  his  control.  Notably, 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya ,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  186a24.  indicates  that  Ananda's  in¬ 
tervention  in  favour  of  women's  going  forth  was  because  he  had  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  Mara.  Similar  to  the  case  mentioned  above  in  note  61,  in  this  case, 
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stood  waiting  by  the  roadside  with  food  and  drinks  ready,  [306] 
inviting  the  monks  to  take  anything  from  their  homes.  Even  com¬ 
petition  with  other  religious  groups  in  ancient  India  would  have 
been  no  issue  at  all. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  then  rounds  off  its  testimony 
to  the  disapproving  attitudes  toward  nuns  among  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  final  shape  of  this  discourse  with  a  reference 
to  the  five  impossibilities  for  women,  found  also  in  the  individu¬ 
ally  translated  discourse  and  in  the  MahTsasaka  Vinaya ,86  This 
listing  does  not  stand  in  any  meaningful  relation  to  the  remainder 
of  the  account  and  thus  seems  to  have  found  its  placing  here  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  fits  the  general  trend  of  negative  sentiments  about 
women  in  general  or  nuns  in  particular.  This  is  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prising,  since  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  order  of  nuns 
would  be  the  most  natural  place  for  voicing  such  feelings. 

Now,  reconstruction  of  historical  events  based  on  purely  tex¬ 
tual  accounts  is  certainly  hazardous.  Nevertheless,  based  on  what 
can  be  culled  from  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  other  versions,  it  seems  possible  to  arrive  at  a  coher¬ 
ent  narrative  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns.  [307]  A  sketch 
of  such  a  version  would  be  more  or  less  like  this: 

MahapajapatT  GotamI  requests  permission  for  women  to  go 
forth,  which  the  Buddha  refuses  because  conditions  are  not  yet 
suitable  for  such  a  move,  as  her  living  the  holy  life  in  celibacy 
might  not  last  long  if  she  were  to  become  a  homeless  wanderer. 
Therefore,  he  tells  her  that  she  should  better  live  a  celibate  life  in 
the  more  protected  environment  at  home,  having  cut  off  her  hair 


too,  the  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  could  be  showing  an  intermediate  stage  in  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  incorporation  of  this  piece  from  its  original  context  as  a  tale  related  to  a 
past  Buddha  into  the  narrative  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns. 

86  [91]  T  60  at  T  I  858al  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  186al2;  cf.  also  T  196  at  T  IV 
159bl0  and  T  1478  at  T  XXIV  949bl5. 
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and  put  on  robes. 

MahapajapatT  GotamI  and  a  group  of  women  follow  this  sug¬ 
gestion  and  shave  off  their  hair  and  put  on  robes.  After  the  Bud¬ 
dha  has  left,  they  decide  to  follow  him,  thereby  proving  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  brave  the  conditions  of  a  homeless  life.  On  witnessing 
their  keenness  and  ability  to  face  the  difficulties  of  a  homeless 
life,  or  else  on  being  informed  of  it,  the  Buddha  gives  them  per¬ 
mission  to  join  the  order.  This  might  be  the  nucleus  out  of  which 
the  various  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns  devel¬ 
oped. 


Karajakaya-sutta  (AN  10.208) 


Introduction 

In  the  present  chapter  I  study  the  Karajakaya-sutta  in  the  light 
of  its  parallels,  based  on  a  translation  of  its  Madhyama-agama 
counterpart.  The  Karajakaya-sutta found  among  the  Tens  of  the 
Anguttara-nikaya,  begins  by  highlighting  the  point  that  the  results 
of  intentionally  performed  deeds  will  inevitably  have  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced.2  Similar  proposals  on  the  definite  relationship  between 
karma  and  its  fruit  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Pali  canon.3  [2] 

Such  statements  need  to  be  contextualized  with  other  passages 
which  clarify  that  this  relationship  does  not  operate  in  a  rigidly 


*  Originally  published  2009  under  the  title  "Karma  and  Liberation  -  The  Kara¬ 
jakaya-sutta  (AN  10.208)  in  the  Light  of  its  Parallels"  in  Pasadikadanam, 
Festschrift  f Ur  Bhikkhu  Pasadika,  ( Indica  et  Tibetica  52),  M.  Straube  et  al. 
(ed.),  Marburg:  Indica  et  Tibetica,  1-24. 

1  Title  adopted  from  Be  and  Ce. 

2  AN  10.208  at  AN  V  299,11:  "I  do  not  say,  monks,  that  without  being  experi¬ 

enced  there  is  a  coming  to  an  end  of  intentional  deeds  that  have  been  under¬ 
taken  and  accumulated",  ndham,  bhikkhave,  sancetanikdnam  kammdnam  ka- 
tanam  upacitanam  appatisamviditva  vyantibhavam  vaddmi  (Be  reads  appati- 
samveditvd  and  byantibhavam ,  Ce  vyantibhavam). 

3  Statements  with  similar  implications  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  Dhp  127,  Ud  5.4  at 
Ud  51,16  and  Sn  666;  for  further  references  cf.  Dayal  1932/1970:  190,  Mc¬ 
Dermott  1980:  176  and  Krishan  1997:  66-69.  The  statement  in  AN  10.208  is 
quoted  in  Kv  466,11  (12.2)  in  the  context  of  a  discussion  of  karma  and  its  fruit; 
cf.  also  McDermott  1975:  427.  Van  Zeyst  1965:  654  notes  that  the  opening 
proposal  in  AN  10.208  does  not  leave  much  room  for  the  later  notion  of  ahosi 
kamma,  listed  at  Patis  II  78,1  and  explained  in  Vism  601,6  to  stand  for  karma 
that  does  not  have  a  result,  e.g.,  karma  that  was  bound  to  ripen  in  the  present 
life  but  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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predetermined  manner.4  This  is  reflected  in  a  simile  about  a  piece 
of  salt,  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikdya  and  in  its 
Madhyama-agama  parallel.  According  to  this  simile,  just  as  a 
piece  of  salt  will  have  a  different  effect  on  the  drinkability  of  wa¬ 
ter  if  it  is  thrown  into  a  small  cup  of  water  or  into  a  large  river,  so 
too  the  effect  of  a  particular  deed  depends  on  the  overall  moral 
development  of  the  performer  of  this  deed.5  According  to  the  Ma- 
hakammavibhahga-sutta  and  its  parallels,  this  is  the  case  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  someone  who  commits  a  particularly  bad  deed 
may  nevertheless  be  reborn  in  heaven  if  actions  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  his  or  her  life  have  otherwise  been  of  a  wholesome  nature.6 
Conversely,  one  who  has  performed  a  remarkably  wholesome 
deed  may  be  reborn  in  hell  due  to  having  otherwise  committed 
predominantly  bad  deeds. 

A  complementary  perspective  is  provided  in  a  discourse  in  the 
Sarnyutta-nikaya  and  its  parallels  in  the  two  Chinese  Samyukta- 
agama  translations.  These  discourses  point  out  that,  in  addition  to 
the  fruition  of  former  deeds,  a  range  of  other  factors  could  be 
having  their  conditioning  impact  on  the  nature  of  present  mo¬ 
ment's  experience,  such  as  bodily  disorders,  change  of  climate,  or 
external  violence.7  That  is,  in  early  Buddhism  the  inevitability  of 


4  That  the  early  Buddhist  karmic  theory  is  not  predeterministic  has  been  pointed 
out  repeatedly;  cf.,  e.g..  Jayatilleke  1968,  Gomez  1975:  82,  Nanaponika  1975: 
91,  Story  1975:  74,  Fujita  1982:  151,  Siderits  1987:  153.  Jayawardhana  1988: 
408,  de  Silva  1991:  273,  Siridhamma  1998:  62-67,  Halbfass  2000:  102,  Har¬ 
vey  2000/2005:  23,  Hershock  2005:  6-7,  Nelson  2005:  4,  Harvey  2007:  59 
and  Pasadika  2007a:  319. 

5  AN  3.99  at  AN  I  250,1  and  MA  1 1  at  T  1 433a21. 

6  MN  136  at  MN  III  214,20,  MA  171  at  T  I  708bl6  and  D  4094  ju  267a7  or  Q 
5595  thu  10b2;  cf.  also  the  *Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra ,  T  1509  at 
T  XXV  238bl7,  translated  in  Lamotte  1944/1970:  1535. 

7  SN  36.21  at  SN  IV  230,13,  SA  977  at  T  II  252c21  and  SA2  211  at  T  II  452bl4. 
Keown  1996:  340  sums  up:  "the  Buddhist  theory  of  karma  does  not  rule  out 
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karmic  retribution  is  seen  to  operate  within  a  network  of  various 
causes  and  conditions  and  therefore  does  not  exercise  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  a  mono-causal  manner. 

What  makes  the  Karajakaya-sutta  worthy  of  further  attention 
is  that  it  continues  with  another  statement,  which  runs:  "Yet,  monks, 
I  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  making  an  end  of  dukkha  without  hav¬ 
ing  experienced  [the  fruits  of]  intentional  deeds  that  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  and  accumulated."8  [3] 

This  statement  is  surprising,  since  elsewhere  the  discourses  as¬ 
sociate  such  a  position  with  Jain  thought.  Thus  the  Devadaha-sut- 
ta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  report  that  contemporary 
Jains  undertook  ascetic  practices  in  the  belief  that  the  karmic  frui¬ 
tion  of  formerly  undertaken  bad  deeds  needs  to  be  expiated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  reasoning,  if  in  addition  no  new  deeds  are  under¬ 
taken,  all  dukkha  can  be  eradicated  and  liberation  will  be  won.9 


the  possibility  of  accidents  and  adventitious  misfortune". 

8  AN  10.208  at  AN  V  299,14:  na  tvevdham,  bhikkhave,  sancetanikanam  kam- 
manam  katdnam  upacitanam  appatisamviditva  dukkhass'  antakiriyam  vadami 
(Be :  appatisam veditva ) . 

9  MN  101  at  MN  II  214,8:  "by  eradicating  former  deeds  through  asceticism  and 

by  not  doing  new  deeds  there  will  be  no  flowing  on  in  future,  from  no  flowing 
on  in  future  [comes]  the  destruction  of  deeds,  from  the  destruction  of  deeds 
[comes]  the  destruction  of  dukkha,  from  the  destruction  of  dukkha  ...  all  duk¬ 
kha  will  be  exhausted",  purandnam  kammanam  tapasci  xyantibhdvd,  navanam 
kammdnam  akarana  ayatim  anavassavo,  ayatim  anavassava  kammakkhayo, 
kammakkhayd  dukkhakkhayo,  dukkhakkhaya  ...  sabbatn  dukkham  nijjinnam 
bhavissati.  MA  19  at  T  I  442c3:  "if  those  former  deeds  are  eradicated  through 
ascetic  practice  and  no  new  ones  are  created,  then  all  deeds  [will  be]  eradi¬ 
cated,  [if]  all  deeds  have  been  eradicated,  then  the  eradication  of  dukkha  is  at¬ 
tained,  [if]  the  eradication  of  dukkha  is  attained,  then  the  end  of  dukkha  is  at¬ 
tained",  siitllE,  # 

EI8E.  This  seems  to  be  a  fairly  accurate  record  of  Jain  thought 

(for  a  discussion  of  some  other  Pali  discourses  that  report  Jain  theories  about 
karma  cf.  Jain  1966). 
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The  Devadaha-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  presenting  a 
criticism  of  the  assumptions  underlying  such  a  belief,  with  the 
Buddha  interrogating  the  Jains  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  their 
former  bad  deeds  or  were  aware  of  the  resultant  karma  being  di¬ 
minished.  Since  the  Jains  have  to  deny  both,  the  Buddha  con¬ 
cludes  that  their  belief  is  ill  founded  and  their  ascetic  practices 
fruitless.  Another  discourse  sets  a  clear  contrast  to  the  Jain  ap¬ 
proach  by  proclaiming  that  the  goal  of  living  the  celibate  life 
( brahmacariya )  in  the  early  Buddhist  monastic  tradition  is  not  to 
alter  or  eradicate  karmic  retribution,  but  to  develop  insight  into 
the  four  noble  truths.10 

The  distinctive  nature  of  the  early  Buddhist  conception  regard¬ 
ing  the  relation  between  karma  and  liberation  can  be  seen  from 
the  tale  of  the  former  brigand  Angulimala.  According  to  this  tale, 
even  a  serial  murderer  can  reach  full  awakening  within  the  same 
lifetime,  too  short  a  time  span  to  allow  for  the  karmic  retribution 
of  recurrent  killing  to  be  fully  exhausted.11  Though  intentionally 
performed  murder  is  inevitably  followed  by  karmic  retribution,  [4] 
once  full  awakening  has  been  attained,  this  karmic  retribution  can 
come  to  fruition  only  during  the  remainder  of  that  single  life¬ 
time.12 


10  AN  9.13  at  AN  IV  382,3. 

1 1  That  he  had  not  yet  exhausted  the  karmic  retribution  of  his  killings  is  reflected 
in  MN  86  at  MN  II  104.14,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721a29  and  T  119  at  T  II  511c27, 
which  reckon  his  experience  of  being  attacked  and  beaten  up  when  going  to 
beg  alms,  an  event  that  took  place  after  he  had  become  an  arahant,  to  be  in  ret¬ 
ribution  for  his  former  bad  deeds. 

12  This  principle  is  succinctly  summed  up  in  Th  81:  "whatever  evil  done  by  me 
previously  in  other  births,  it  is  to  be  experienced  here  and  now,  as  there  exists 
no  other  occasion  [for  it  to  ripen]",  yam  maya  pakatam  papam,  pubbe  annasu 
jdtisu ,  idh'  eva  tam  vedaniyam,  vatthu  annam  na  vijjati.  Th-a  I  186,15  explains 
that  the  speaker  was  an  arahant.  Applying  this  perspective  to  the  stanza  found  in 
MN  86  at  MN  II  104,23  (=  Th  872)  and  Dhp  173  then  suggests  that  their  refer- 
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In  sum,  the  above  quoted  statement  from  the  Karajakaya-sutta 
does  not  fit  well  with  what  can  be  gathered  about  the  conception 
of  karma  and  its  relationship  to  liberation  elsewhere  in  the  early 
Buddhist  discourses. 13  Instead,  this  statement  appears  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Jain  position  on  this  issue.  In  Jain  thought,  karma  is 
perceived  as  a  material  substance  that,  as  a  result  of  a  person's  ac¬ 
tivity,  adheres  to  the  self  and  will  fall  away  again  once  its  effect 
has  been  experienced.14  To  transcend  this  process  requires  the  ex¬ 
piation  of  karmic  retribution  through  asceticism.  Thus  the  Dasa- 
veydliya-sutta  ( Dasavaikalika-sutra ),  one  of  the  four  Mulasiitras 
of  the  Jain  canon,  proclaims  that  liberation  will  be  attained  only 
when  one's  former  bad  deeds  have  been  experienced,  emphati¬ 
cally  asserting  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  liberation  without  kar¬ 
mic  retribution  being  either  experienced  or  else  expiated  through 
asceticism.15  This  statement  corresponds  closely  to  the  proposal 


ence  to  closing  off  evil  deeds  by  what  is  wholesome  may  refer  to  the  same 
principle,  in  that  through  having  attained  awakening  the  scope  for  the  ripening 
of  karmic  retribution  is  confined  to  the  present  lifetime.  As  explained  by  Main 
2005:  2,  "arahats,  by  means  of  their  attainment,  have  cut  off  the  causes  for  re¬ 
birth  and  will  only  experience  the  results  of  past  action  until  their  death.  In  this 
short  span  of  time,  much  of  their  store  of  kamma  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  come  to  fruition".  Within  that  last  lifetime,  however,  karma  will  still  bear 
its  fruit,  in  fact  even  the  Buddha  is  reckoned  as  having  been  subject  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  karmic  retribution;  cf.,  e.g.,  Walters  1990,  Cutler  1997,  Hara  1997: 
250-253  and  Guang  Xing  2002. 

13  The  idea  that  Nirvana  can  be  attained  through  good  karma,  advanced  in  Khp 
7,19+27  (8.9+13)  or  in  Mil  341,23,  is  a  later  development;  cf.  McDermott  1973, 
McDermott  1977:  466,  McDermott  1984/2003:  118-122  and  Schmithausen 
1986:  207. 

14  Cf.,  e.g.,  von  Glasenapp  1915:  19-20.  Tatia  1951:  220-260,  Mehta  1957:  13- 
30,  Schubring  1962:  172-185,  Kalghatgi  1965,  Jaini  1979/2001:  111-127, 
Dundas  1992/2002:  97-102,  Johnson  1995.  Bronkhorst  2000:  119,  Halbfass 
2000:  75-85  and  Jain  2005:  248-259. 

15Lalwani  1973:  212,1  (appendix  1  part  1  stanza  18):  papanam  ca  klialu  bhoh 
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made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Karajakaya-sutta  that,  to  make  an 
end  of  dukkha,  karmic  retribution  has  to  be  experienced.  [5] 

The  Karajakaya-sutta  has  parallels  in  a  discourse  in  the  Madh¬ 
yama-agama,  translated  below,  and  in  Samathadeva's  compendium 
of  discourse  quotations  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in 
Tibetan.16  Both  of  these  parallel  versions  begin  their  exposition  by 
affirming  the  inevitability  of  karmic  retribution,  but  differ  from 
the  Karajakaya-sutta  in  that  they  do  not  make  a  statement  about 
the  need  of  experiencing  karmic  retribution  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  an  end  of  dukkha.11 

Translation 

Discourse  on  Intention18 

Thus  have  I  heard.  At  one  time  the  Buddha  was  dwelling  at 
SavatthI,  staying  in  Jeta's  Grove,  Anathapindika's  Park.19  At  that 
time,  the  Blessed  One  told  the  monks: 

"If  [someone]  performs  deeds  intentionally,  I  say  that  he  will  in¬ 
evitably  have  to  experience  their  fruits,  either  experiencing  them 
in  this  life  or  experiencing  them  in  a  later  life.20  If  [someone]  per- 


krtanam  karmanam  purvam  duscJmanam  duspratikrdntdndm  vedayitva  mok- 
sah  -  nastyavedayitva  tapasa  va  sosayitva. 

161181  4094  ju  236b2  to  238b5  or  Q  5595  tu  270a3  to  272b5;  translated  in  Mar¬ 

tini  2012. 

171191  MA  15  at  T  I  437b27  and  D  4094  ju  236b3  or  Q  5595  tu  270a5,  which  in¬ 
stead  point  out  that  unintentionally  performed  deeds  do  not  entail  karmic  retri¬ 
bution. 

18  The  translated  text  is  MA  15  at  T I  437b24  to  438bl  1 . 

19  1211  AN  10.208  at  AN  V  299,11  does  not  give  any  information  on  the  Buddha's 
whereabouts,  but  opens  directly  with  the  statement  on  the  inevitability  of  kar¬ 
mic  retribution. 

20  1221  AN  10.208  at  AN  V  299,13  and  D  4094  ju  236b2  or  Q  5595  tu  270a5  speak 
of  three  time  periods  for  experiencing  karmic  retribution;  on  which  cf.  von 
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forms  deeds  unintentionally,  I  say  that  he  will  not  necessarily  have 
to  experience  their  fruits. 

"Herein,  three  are  the  [types]  of  intentionally  performed  bodily 
deeds  that  are  unwholesome,  that  result  in  the  experience  of  duk- 
kha  and  that  have  dukkha  as  their  fruit;  four  are  the  [types]  of  ver¬ 
bal  deeds  and  three  are  the  [types]  of  mental  deeds  that  are  un¬ 
wholesome,  [6]  [437c]  that  result  in  the  experience  of  dukkha  and 
that  have  dukkha  as  their  fruit.21 

"What  are  the  three  [types]  of  intentionally  performed  bodily 
deeds  that  are  unwholesome,  that  result  in  the  experience  of  duk¬ 
kha  and  that  have  dukkha  as  their  fruit?  Killing  living  beings  is 
reckoned  the  first.  [Someone  is]  supremely  evil  and  blood-thirsty,22 
having  the  wish  to  injure  and  being  without  compassion  for  living 
beings,  including  insects.23 

"Taking  what  is  not  given  is  reckoned  the  second.  Out  of  attach¬ 
ment  he  takes  the  possessions  of  others  with  the  intention  of  steal¬ 
ing. 

"Sexual  misconduct  is  reckoned  the  third.  He  has  intercourse 
with  a  woman  that  is  protected  by  her  father,  or  protected  by  her 


Hiniiber  1971  and  Analayo  2011a:  779f  note  118. 

21  [23!  AN  10.208  has  neither  a  summary  statement  nor  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  ten  unwholesome  actions. 

22  [241  MA  15  at  T  I  437c3:  fjtjjU,  literally  "drinking  blood",  which  perhaps  ren¬ 
ders  an  expression  similar  to  the  Pali  lohitapam,  "bloody-handed",  mistaking 
the  second  member  of  this  compound  to  be  related  to  panel  or  pdniya,  "drink". 

23  [25]  MA  15  at  T  I  437c3:  4HH  (according  to  Hirakawa  1997:  1037f,  jig  renders 
kunta  and  J||  can  render  krmi  or  kit  a,  hence  my  rendering  as  "insects").  Since 
a  detailed  treatment  of  the  ten  unwholesome  actions  is  not  given  in  AN  10.208, 
a  comparison  can  only  be  made  with  the  description  of  killing  in  AN  10.206  at 
AN  V  292,15,  which,  however,  just  refers  to  beings  in  general,  sabbapanabhii- 
tesu,  without  any  further  specification;  on  this  type  of  difference  cf.  also  An¬ 
alayo  2011a:  190.  The  corresponding  section  in  D  4094  ju  236b5  or  Q  5595  tu 
270a8  mentions  the  killing  of  ants,  grog  sbu. 
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mother,  or  protected  by  both  parents,  or  protected  by  her  sister,  or 
protected  by  her  brother,  or  protected  by  the  parents-in-law,  or 
protected  by  relatives,  or  protected  by  the  clan;  or  a  woman  pro¬ 
tected  by  threat  of  corporal  punishment,24  even  one  who  has  been 
garlanded  in  token  of  betrothal.25 

"These  are  reckoned  the  three  types  of  intentionally  performed 
bodily  deeds  that  are  unwholesome,  that  result  in  the  experience 
of  dukkha,  and  that  have  dukkha  as  their  fruit. 

"What  are  the  four  [types]  of  intentionally  performed  verbal 
deeds  that  are  unwholesome,  that  result  in  the  experience  of  duk¬ 
kha  and  that  have  dukkha  as  their  fruit?  Speaking  falsehood  is 
reckoned  the  first.  On  being  questioned  in  an  assembly,  or  among 
family  members,  or  in  the  king's  palace  thus:  'say  what  you  know', 
he  claims  to  know  what  he  does  not  know,  [7]  or  claims  not  to 
know  what  he  knows;  claims  to  have  seen  what  he  has  not  seen, 
or  claims  not  to  have  seen  what  he  saw;  he  knowingly  speaks  false¬ 
hood  either  for  his  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  for  the 
sake  of  wealth. 

"Divisive  speech  is  reckoned  the  second.  Wishing  to  divide 
others,  he  tells  those  what  he  has  heard  from  these,  out  of  a  wish 


24  [261  MA  15  at  T I  437c7:  literally  "having  whip-punishment  fear", 

which  I  assume  to  be  rendering  an  original  similar  to  AN  10.206  at  AN  V 
292,20:  saparidanda,  literally  "with  a  stick  around",  an  idiomatic  expression 
indicating  that  a  woman  is  protected  by  threat  of  corporal  punishment  (cf.  Vin 
III  139,35);  with  a  counterpart  in  D  4094  ju  236b7or  Q  5595  tu  270b3:  chad 
pa  dang  bcas  pa.  For  a  survey  of  different  types  of  women  who  are  reckoned 
to  be  under  protection  cf.  also  Collins  2011:  51. 

25  i271  MA  15  at  T  I  437c8:  literally:  "even  [one  who]  is  con¬ 

ceptually  designated  [as]  engaged,  having  obtained  a  flower  garland",  which  I 
take  to  be  similar  in  meaning  to  AN  10.206  at  AN  V  292,20:  antamaso  mdla- 
gunaparikkhittd  (Be:  mdldgulaparikkhitta,  Ce:  mdldgulaparikkhitta );  on  this 
expression  cf.  also  Silk  2007a:  7.  D  4094  ju  236b7  or  Q  5595  tu  270b3  quali¬ 
fies  such  a  girl  as  yongs  su  bzung  ba  la  phreng  ba  ’phangs  te. 
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to  harm  these,  [or  else]  tells  these  what  he  has  heard  from  those, 
out  of  a  wish  to  harm  those.  Wishing  to  divide  those  who  are 
united  and  further  to  divide  those  who  are  already  divided,  he 
forms  factions,  delights  in  [the  forming  of]  factions  and  praises 
[the  forming  of]  factions. 

"Harsh  speech  is  reckoned  the  third.  He  employs  a  type  of 
speech  that  is  rough  and  rude  in  tone,  which  sounds  offensive  and 
grates  on  the  ear,  that  beings  neither  enjoy  nor  desire,  which  causes 
others  suffering  and  vexation,  and  which  does  not  lead  to  calm¬ 
ness,  speaking  such  type  of  speech. 

"Frivolous  talk  is  reckoned  the  fourth.  He  speaks  at  the  wrong 
time,  speaks  what  is  not  true,  what  is  not  meaningful,  what  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Dharma,  what  does  not  [lead]  to  appeasement,  and  also 
commends  issues  that  do  not  [lead]  to  appeasement.  Disregarding 
the  [proper]  timing,  he  does  not  teach  or  admonish  properly. 

"These  are  reckoned  the  four  types  of  intentionally  performed 
verbal  deeds  that  are  unwholesome,  that  result  in  the  experience 
of  dukkha,  and  that  have  dukkha  as  their  fruit. 

"What  are  the  three  [types]  of  intentionally  performed  mental 
deeds  that  are  unwholesome,  that  result  in  the  experience  of  duk¬ 
kha  and  that  have  dukkha  as  their  fruit?  Covetousness  is  reckoned 
the  first.  On  seeing  another  endowed  with  wealth  and  all  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life,  he  constantly  has  the  wish  and  desire:  'May  I  get 
it!' 

"Irritation  and  ill  will  are  reckoned  the  second.  With  a  mind 
[full  of]  dislike  and  irritation,26  he  has  the  thought:  'May  those  be¬ 
ings  be  killed,  be  bound,  be  arrested,  be  removed,27  and  be  ban- 


26  [28]  MA  15  at  T  I  437c25:  WM-  Hirakawa  1997:  367  indicates  that  fgp,  besides 
its  main  meaning  of  "jealousy",  can  also  render  pratighata,  which  would  fit 
the  present  context  better. 

27  1291  MA  15  at  T  I  437c26:  IJglfc  jTgft  Hirakawa  1997:  569  and  156  gives  gra- 
hana  as  a  Sanskrit  equivalent  for  lf>r,  and  pari-  dir  for  hence  my  rendering 
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ished',  having  the  wish  that  others  experience  infinite  dukkha. 

"Wrong  view  is  reckoned  the  third.  He  has  a  view  that  is  dis¬ 
torted,  a  view  like  this,  declaring  thus:  'There  is  no  [efficacy  in] 
giving,  there  is  no  [efficacy  in]  offerings  [during  a  sacrifice],  there 
is  no  [efficacy  in]  reciting  hymns  [during  a  sacrifice], 2S  there  are 
no  wholesome  and  evil  deeds,  [8]  there  is  no  result  of  wholesome 
and  evil  deeds,  there  is  neither  this  world  nor  another  world,  there 
is  no  [obligation  towards  one's]  father  and  mother,29  in  the  world 
there  are  no  worthy  men  who  have  reached  a  wholesome  attain¬ 
ment,30  [438a]  who  are  well  gone  and  have  progressed  well,  who 
by  their  own  knowledge  and  experience  abide  in  having  them¬ 
selves  realized  this  world  and  the  other  world'. 

"These  are  reckoned  the  three  types  of  intentionally  performed 
mental  deeds  that  are  unwholesome,  that  result  in  the  experience 
of  dukkha  and  that  have  dukkha  as  their  fruit. 

"The  learned  noble  disciple  leaves  behind  unwholesome  bod- 


as  "arrested"  and  "removed". 

28  [30]  jyj^  at  T  I  437c28:  which  together  with  the  preceding  appear 

to  correspond  to  the  reference  to  what  is  "offered"  and  "sacrificed",  yittha  and 
huta,  in  AN  10.206  at  AN  V  293,30.  While  the  two  Pali  terms  are  similar  in 
meaning,  the  rendering  in  MA  15  seems  to  reflect  two  aspects  of  a  sacrifice: 
the  performance  of  offerings  and  the  recitation  of  hymns. 

29  [3i]  (jescrjptjon  0f  wrong  view  in  AN  10.206  at  AN  V  293,32  adds  a  denial 
of  the  existence  of  spontaneously  arisen  beings,  n'  atthi  sattd  opapatikd;  cf. 
also  above  note  22  page  296.  Spontaneously  arisen  beings  are  also  mentioned 
in  D  4094  ju  237b6  or  Q  5595  tu  27 lb4:  sems  can  rdzus  te  byung  ba  mams 
med  do;  on  this  difference  in  general  cf.  also  Analayo  2011a:  659f. 

3°  [32]  15  at  x  I  438al:  Jt  A,  which  judging  from  its  usage  elsewhere  in  the 

Madhyama-agama  (cf.,  e.g.,  MA  85  at  T  I  561a20)  would  render  a  term 
equivalent  to  the  Pali  sappurisa ,  though  in  its  general  usage  JtA  can  also 
render  "arahant".  AN  10.206  at  AN  V  294.1  instead  speaks  of  "recluses  and 
brahmins",  samana-brdhmand ,  and  D  4094  ju  237b7  or  Q  5595  tu  271b5  of 
arahants,  dgra  bcom  pa. 
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ily  deeds  and  develops  wholesome  bodily  deeds,  leaves  behind 
unwholesome  verbal  and  mental  deeds  and  develops  wholesome 
verbal  and  mental  deeds.  That  learned  noble  disciple,  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  diligence  and  virtue  in  this  way,  having  accomplished 
purity  of  bodily  deeds  and  purity  of  verbal  and  mental  deeds,  be¬ 
ing  free  from  ill  will  and  contention,  discarding  sloth-and-torpor, 
being  without  restlessness31  or  conceit,  removing  doubt  and  over¬ 
coming  arrogance,  with  right  mindfulness  and  right  comprehen¬ 
sion,  being  without  bewilderment,  dwells  having  pervaded  one 
direction  with  a  mind  endowed  with  benevolence,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  second,  third  and  fourth  directions,  [all]  of  the  four  direc¬ 
tions,  above  and  below,  completely  and  everywhere.  Being  with¬ 
out  mental  shackles,  resentment,  ill  will,  or  contention,  with  a 
mind  endowed  with  benevolence  that  is  supremely  vast  and  great, 
boundless  and  well  developed,  he  dwells  having  pervaded  the  en¬ 
tire  world. 

Then  he  reflects  like  this:  'Formerly  my  mind  was  narrow  and 
not  well  developed;  now  my  mind  has  become  boundless  and 
well  developed.' 

"When  the  mind  of  the  learned  noble  disciple  has  in  this  way 
become  boundless  and  well  developed,  if  because  of  [associating 
with]  bad  friends  he  formerly  dwelt  in  negligence  and  performed 
unwholesome  deeds,  [9]  those  [deeds]  cannot  lead  him  along,  can¬ 
not  defile  him  and  will  not  come  back  to  meet  him. 

"Suppose  there  is  a  small  boy  or  girl,32  who  since  birth  is  able 
to  dwell  in  the  liberation  of  the  mind  through  benevolence.  Later 
on,  would  [he  or  she]  still  perform  unwholesome  deeds  by  body, 


31  [33]  Adopting  the  variant  ftfi  instead  of  ff. 

32  [34]  10.208  at  AN  V  300,2  refers  only  to  a  boy,  kuma.ro.  Since  all  versions 

later  on  mention  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  presentation  in  MA  15  fits  the  con¬ 
text  better.  D  4094  ju  238a6  or  Q  5595  tu  272a5  also  mentions  both  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  khye  ’u  dang  bu  mo. 
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speech  or  mind?"  The  monks  answered:  "Certainly  not,  Blessed 
One." 

"Why?  Not  performing  evil  deeds  themselves,  how  could  evil 
deeds  arise?  Therefore,  a  man  or  woman,  at  home  [or]  gone  forth, 
should  constantly  make  an  effort  to  develop  liberation  of  the  mind 
through  benevolence.  If  that  man  or  woman,  at  home  [or]  gone 
forth,  develops  liberation  of  the  mind  through  benevolence,  [since] 
when  going  towards  the  other  world  [he  or  she]  will  not  take  this 
body  along,  [he  or  she]  will  proceed  [just]  in  accordance  with  [the 
developed  quality  of  their]  mind. 

"Monks,  you  should  reflect  like  this:  'Formerly  I  was  negligent 
and  performed  unwholesome  deeds.  Let  the  fruits  of  these  be  ex¬ 
perienced  entirely  now,  not  in  a  later  world'.33  If  liberation  of  the 


33  [35]  refiection  of  the  monks  is  not  found  in  AN  10.208,  although  a  similar 
reflection  occurs  in  D  4094  ju  238bl  or  Q  5595  tu  272bl.  Limitations  of  space 
do  not  allow  a  full  discussion  of  this  significant  difference,  which  seems  to  be 
another  case  of  textual  loss  on  the  side  of  AN  10.208.  Briefly  stated,  in  MA  15 
and  the  Tibetan  version  the  present  passage  marks  a  shift  from  the  theme  of 
the  rebirth  prospects  of  a  man  or  woman  in  general  to  practice  undertaken  by 
monks,  where  the  reflection  that  the  fruits  of  evilness  shall  be  experienced 
entirely  now  represents  an  aspiration  to  develop  insight  in  such  a  way  that 
non-return  or  full  awakening  is  realized  within  the  same  lifetime.  According 
to  the  commentarial  explanation  at  Mp  V  77,17,  the  earlier  passage  on  the  man 
or  woman  developing  the  brahmaviharas  implies  that  any  ’limiting  deeds'  re¬ 
lated  to  rebirth  in  the  sensual  realm  have  no  scope  to  influence  the  next  rebirth. 
That  the  issue  at  stake  is  the  next  rebirth  finds  support  in  other  passages  that 
take  up  the  effect  of  the  brahmaviharas  on  'limiting  deeds'.  In  DN  13  at  DN  I 
251,7  such  a  reference  (which  is  not  found  in  the  description  of  the  brahma- 
vihara  practice  in  the  parallel  version  DA  26  at  T  I  106cl7)  occurs  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  teaching  on  how  to  reach  union  with  Brahma,  as  is  the  case  in  MN  99 
at  MN  II  207,25  (where  such  a  statement  is  not  found  in  the  description  of  the 
brahmavihara  practice  in  the  parallel  MA  152  at  T  I  669cl0).  The  same  type 
of  statement  in  SN  42.8  at  SN  IV  322,13  and  its  parallels  SA  916  at  T  II  232b5 
and  SA2  131  at  T  II  425b29  is  addressed  to  a  Jain  householder  who  had  pro- 
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mind  through  benevolence  has  become  boundless  and  well  devel¬ 
oped  like  this,  [10]  certainly  non-returning  will  be  attained,  or 
else  that  which  is  even  higher. 

"It  is  the  same  with  dwelling  having  pervaded  the  entire  world 
with  a  mind  endowed  with  compassion,  sympathetic  joy  or  equa¬ 
nimity,  without  mental  shackles,  resentment,  ill  will,  or  conten¬ 
tion,  [with  a  mind  that  is]  supremely  vast  and  great,  boundless 
and  well  developed. 

Then  he  reflects  like  this:  'Formerly  my  mind  was  narrow  and 
not  well  developed;  now  my  mind  has  become  boundless  and 
well  developed. 

"When  the  mind  of  the  learned  noble  disciple  has  in  this  way 
become  boundless  and  well  developed,  if  because  of  [associating 
with]  bad  friends  he  formerly  dwelt  in  negligence  and  performed 
unwholesome  deeds,  those  [deeds]  cannot  lead  him  along,  cannot 
defile  him  and  will  not  come  back  to  meet  him.  [438b] 

"Suppose  there  is  a  small  boy  or  girl,  who  since  birth  is  able  to 


posed  that  unwholesome  deeds  inevitably  lead  to  rebirth  in  hell.  That  is,  all 
these  passages  are  related  to  the  nature  of  the  next  rebirth.  This  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  the  effect  of  brahmavihara  practice  on  limiting  deeds,  described 
in  AN  10.208  and  its  parallels,  also  refers  to  the  next  rebirth.  Thus  the  present 
passage  need  not  be  understood  as  entailing  a  complete  elimination  of  karma, 
pace  Maithrimurthi  1999:  76  (cf.  also  Enomoto  1989a:  46-48  and  Wiltshire 
1990:  268),  but  would  only  intend  the  effect  of  karmic  retribution  on  the  next 
rebirth.  The  subsequent  passage  on  the  monks'  aspiration,  found  only  in  MA 
15  and  the  Tibetan  version,  would  then  imply  that  the  development  of  the  brah- 
maviharas  has  the  potential  of  leading  to  non-returning  or  full  liberation  if  - 
following  the  suggestion  in  Mp  V  78,7  (cf.  also  the  similar  progression  of 
ideas  in  the  Yogacarabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  808b24)  -  such  brahmavihara 
practice  is  undertaken  by  those  who  have  already  reached  the  insight  of  a 
stream-enterer  or  once-returner,  something  to  which  AN  10.208  at  AN  V 
300,14  seems  to  be  implicitly  referring  by  qualifying  the  monk  who  reaches 
non-return  as  endowed  with  wisdom. 
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dwell  in  the  liberation  of  the  mind  through  equanimity.  Later  on, 
would  [he  or  she]  still  perform  unwholesome  deeds  by  body,  speech 
or  mind?"  The  monks  answered:  "Certainly  not,  Blessed  One." 

"Why?  Not  performing  evil  deeds  themselves,  how  could  evil 
deeds  arise?  Therefore  a  man  or  woman,  at  home  [or]  gone  forth, 
should  constantly  make  an  effort  to  develop  liberation  of  the  mind 
through  equanimity.  If  that  man  or  woman,  at  home  [or]  gone 
forth,  develops  liberation  of  the  mind  through  equanimity,  [since] 
when  going  towards  the  other  world  [he  or  she]  will  not  take  this 
body  along,  [he  or  she]  will  proceed  [just]  in  accordance  with  [the 
developed  quality  of  their]  mind. 

"Monks,  you  should  reflect  like  this:  'Formerly  I  was  negligent 
and  performed  unwholesome  deeds.  Let  the  fruits  of  these  be  ex¬ 
perienced  entirely  now,  not  in  a  later  world.'  If  liberation  of  the 
mind  through  equanimity  has  become  boundless  and  well  devel¬ 
oped  like  this,  certainly  non-returning  will  be  attained,  [11]  or 
else  that  which  is  even  higher." 

The  Buddha  spoke  like  this.  The  monks,  having  listened  to 
what  the  Buddha  said,  were  delighted  and  received  it  respectfully. 

Study 

As  the  above  translated  Madhyama-agama  discourse  shows, 
the  Karajakdya-suttd s  proclamation  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
an  end  of  dukkha  without  experiencing  karmic  retribution  -  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  two  parallel  versions  -  comes  at  a  point  in  the  text 
where  there  is  anyway  a  substantial  difference  between  the  Pali 
discourse  on  the  one  side  and  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  on 
the  other  side.  The  Pali  discourse  at  this  point  continues  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  noble  disciple  who  practises  the  brahmaviharas.  This 
passage  gives  an  impression  of  abruptness,  as  it  begins  with:  "that 
noble  disciple,  monks,  in  this  way  free  from  covetousness,  ill  will 
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and  delusion".34  Yet,  the  preceding  part  has  not  introduced  any 
noble  disciple,  nor  has  it  described  in  what  way  such  a  noble  dis¬ 
ciple  has  become  free  from  covetousness,  etc.  Thus  the  way  this 
sentence  is  formulated  gives  the  impression  that  a  loss  of  text  has 
taken  place,  creating  a  lacuna  that  can  be  filled  with  the  help  of 
the  parallel  versions. 

In  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts,  the  initial  statement 
on  karmic  retribution  is  illustrated  through  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  ten  unwholesome  actions,  ranging  from  killing  to  wrong 
view.  Then  these  two  versions  turn  to  the  noble  disciple,  who  ab¬ 
stains  from  these  ten  unwholesome  actions  and  develops  the 
brahmaviharas.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  above-mentioned  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Karajakaya-sutta  seems  to  fit  in,  with  its  reference  to 
"that  noble  disciple"  who  is  "in  this  way  free  from  covetousness, 
ill  will  and  delusion"  -  the  last  three  of  the  unwholesome  actions  - 
and  thus  able  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  the  brahmaviharas. 

The  impression  that  the  Karajakaya-sutta  has  lost  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  unwholesome  actions  is  further  supported  by  its 
placement  in  the  Tens  of  the  Ahguttara-nikaya.  In  its  present  form, 
the  Pali  discourse  does  not  have  any  aspect  related  to  the  number 
ten.  This  suggests  that  at  an  earlier  time,  when  discourses  were 
allocated  to  different  sections  in  the  four  Nikayas,  the  Karajaka¬ 
ya-sutta  may  still  have  had  an  exposition  on  the  ten  types  of  un¬ 
wholesome  actions. 

Now,  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  Karajakaya-sutta  affirms 
that  to  make  an  end  of  dukkha  requires  experiencing  karmic  retri¬ 
bution,  a  rather  substantial  loss  of  text  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
[12]  This,  together  with  the  absence  of  such  a  statement  in  the 

34  [36]  AN  10.208  at  AN  V  299,16:  sa  kho  so,  bhikkhave,  ariyasavako ,  evam  vi- 
gatdbhijjho  vigatavydpddo  asammulho.  Woodward  1936/1955:  193  note  1 
comments  that  "all  this  ...  is  introduced  without  apparent  reason  thus  sud¬ 
denly". 
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parallel  versions,  makes  it  quite  probable  that  this  statement  is 
also  the  outcome  of  some  error  during  transmission.35 

Although  the  situation  so  far  seems  still  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward,  the  picture  gets  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  de¬ 
tailed  exposition  of  the  ten  unwholesome  actions,  such  as  what 
would  have  been  found  in  an  earlier  version  of  the  Kcirajakaya- 
sutta,  occurs  in  the  two  discourses  that  precede  the  Karajakaya- 
sutta  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  the  first  and  the  second  Sancetani- 
ka-sutta ,36  The  opening  section  of  these  two  discourses  also  agrees 
with  the  Karajakaya-sutta,  that  is,  the  statement  that  making  an 
end  of  dukkha  requires  experiencing  the  fruition  of  former  deeds 
occurs  not  only  in  the  Karajakaya-sutta,  but  also  in  these  two  dis¬ 
courses. 

The  parallelism  between  these  discourses  can  best  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  survey  of  their  main  themes,  given  in  table  20.  After 
the  introductory  statement  on  karmic  retribution  and  the  need  to 
experience  it  in  order  to  make  an  end  of  dukkha,  the  two  Sahceta- 
nika-suttas  (AN  10.206  and  AN  10.207)  give  a  detailed  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  unwholesome  actions,  similar  to  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  discourses.  Subsequently,  the  two  Sancetanika-suttas  turn 
to  the  bad  rebirth  that  is  to  be  expected  from  undertaking  the  ten 
unwholesome  actions,  a  prospect  that  the  first  Sahcetanika-sutta 
(AN  10.206)  illustrates  with  the  simile  of  a  die  which,  when  thrown 
up  in  the  air,  will  fall  down  and  stay  where  it  has  fallen.  The  re- 


35  [37]  jyjy  conclusions  differ  from  those  of  Vetter  1988:  90,  who  seems  to  take 
the  statement  on  the  need  to  experience  karmic  retribution  for  being  able  to 
make  an  end  of  dukkha  as  original  and  then  interprets  the  reference  to  the 
brahmaviharas  in  AN  10.208  as  "an  attempt  to  react  to  this  idea",  where 
"cultivating  the  four  immeasurables  is  recommended  as  a  means  to  overcome 
the  power  of  former  deeds". 

36  1381  AN  10.206  at  AN  V  292,1  and  AN  10.207  at  AN  V  297,14,  title  adopted 
from  Be  and  Ce. 
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mainder  of  the  two  Sancetanika-suttas  then  repeats  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  opposite  case  of  undertaking  the  ten  wholesome  deeds, 
which  results  in  a  good  rebirth.  [13] 

Table  20:  Main  Themes  in  the  Exposition 


Sancetanika-suttas 

Chinese  &  Tibetan 

Karajakaya-sutta 

karmic  retribution 

karmic  retribution 

karmic  retribution 

i 

| 

i 

make  end  of  dukkha 

| 

make  end  of  dukkha 

i 

i 

| 

10  unwholesome  acts 

10  unwholesome  acts 

| 

i 

i 

exposition  of  these  10 

exposition  of  these  10 

| 

| 

i 

i 

| 

brahmavihara 

brahmavihara 

i 

i 

| 

fruits  of  brahmavihara 

fruits  of  brahmavihara 

i 

bad  rebirth 

i 

repetition  of  above  for 

10  wholesome  acts 

The  parallelism  between  the  Sancetanika-suttas  and  the  Kara¬ 
jakaya-sutta  in  regard  to  their  beginning  parts,  and  between  the 
Sancetanika-suttas  and  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  discourses  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  ten  unwholesome  actions, 
makes  it  probable  that  all  these  discourses  were  interrelated  dur¬ 
ing  oral  transmission,  in  fact  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  are 
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parallels  to  all  three  Pali  discourses.37  Thus  the  way  the  Karaja- 
kaya-sutta  and  the  Sa n c e ta n ika- s utta s  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Pali  canon  could  be  the  result  of  a  garbling  of  what  originally  was 
a  single  discourse.  [14] 

The  phrasing  of  the  statement  shared  by  these  three  consecu¬ 
tive  discourses  might  then  be  due  to  a  relatively  common  type  of 
transmission  error,  where  either  a  negation  is  lost  or  else  an  origi¬ 
nally  positively  worded  phrase  is  negated.38  That  is,  the  sentence 


37  1391  Akanuma  1929/1990:  341  also  lists  SA  1047,  SA  1048  and  EA  48.1  as 

parallels  to  AN  10.206  and  AN  10.207.  Yet,  SA  1047  at  T  II  274a6  takes  up 
unwholesome  deeds,  mental  states  and  views,  making  it  a 

closer  parallel  to  AN  3.116  at  AN  I  270,9,  which  examines  sttavipatti,  citta- 
vipatti  and  ditthivipatti,  and  illustrates  their  bad  consequence  with  the  simile 
of  the  die  found  also  in  SA  1047  at  T  II  274a21,  as  well  as  in  AN  10.206  at 
AN  V  294,15.  The  other  two  parallels  mentioned  by  Akanuma,  SA  1048  at  T 
II  274a26  and  EA  48. 1  at  T  II  785c25,  offer  an  examination  of  the  karmic  ret¬ 
ribution  for  the  ten  unwholesome  actions  that  has  more  in  common  with  MN 
135  at  MN  III  203,16  than  with  AN  10.206,  even  though  MN  135  does  not 
base  its  exposition  on  the  ten  unwholesome  actions.  Thus  MA  15  and  the  dis¬ 
course  quotation  in  Samathadeva's  compendium  seem  to  be  the  two  chief  par¬ 
allels  to  AN  10.206,  AN  10.207  and  AN  10.208. 

38  [40]  Lack  of  space  does  not  allow  an  exhaustive  survey  of  this  phenomenon,  in¬ 
stead  of  which  three  examples  drawn  from  the  Majjhima-nikaya  will  have  to 
suffice:  1)  In  a  description  of  what  appears  to  be  an  arrival  at  the  final  goal, 
MN  29  at  MN  I  196,29  reads  samayavimokkha ,  where  from  the  context  one 
would  rather  expect  asamayavimokkha ,  a  reading  found  in  fact  in  a  repetition 
of  the  same  passage  at  MN  I  197,27,  and  throughout  in  Be  and  Ce,  as  well  as  in 
the  commentary  Ps  II  232,3,  whereas  Se  reads  samayavimokkha.  2)  The  advice 
of  a  doctor  in  regard  to  a  wound  in  MN  105  at  MN  II  257,4  reads  alahca  te 
antardydya,  whereas  Be  and  Ce  read  analahca  te  antardydya ,  and  Se  alahca  te 
anantardyaya  (the  editions  also  disagree  as  to  whether  this  wound  still  con¬ 
tains  poison  and  whether  the  doctor  is  aware  of  that).  In  this  case  Ee  finds  sup¬ 
port  in  a  parallel  version  in  SHT  IV  500  folio  3  V4,  Sander  1980:  220,  which 
reads  ala[m]te-t(r)-dnta[r](d)yaya.  3)  As  a  heading  for  an  exposition  of  how 
clinging  to  a  sense  of  self  leads  to  agitation,  MN  138  at  MN  III  227,26  speaks 
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in  question  might  earlier  have  read  patisamviditva  instead  of  ap- 
patisamviditva,  in  which  case  the  statement  would  have  been:  "Yet, 
monks,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  making  of  an  end  of  dukkha 
through  having  experienced  [the  fruits  of]  intentional  deeds  that 
have  been  undertaken  and  accumulated." 

Though  this  obviously  remains  hypothetical,  as  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  variant  that  would  support  the  suggested  emendation,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  such  a  statement  would  better  accord  with  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  teachings  than  the  reading  appatisamviditva.  By  setting  a 
contrast  to  the  position  adopted  by  the  Jains,  the  suggested  emen¬ 
dation  patisamviditva  would  highlight  the  point  that,  even  though 
karma  will  definitely  bear  its  fruit,  nevertheless  liberation  is  not  to 
be  won  through  expiating  karmic  fruition.  The  assumption  that 
the  text  may  have  read  patisamviditva  would  also  better  suit  the 
introductory  phrase  "yet"  or  "however",  tveva  ( tu  +  eva),  which 
would  then  introduce  a  real  contrast  to  the  preceding  statement  on 
the  inevitability  of  karmic  retribution.39  [15]  The  suggested  emen- 


of  anupada  paritassand ,  a  reading  found  not  only  in  other  Pali  editions  but 
also  in  its  Chinese  parallel  MA  164  at  T  I  695cl9:  even  though 

this  is  a  clear  misfit  and  the  context  would  require  "agitation  due  to  clinging". 
In  fact  the  reading  upadd  paritassand  is  found  in  a  similar  treatment  in  SN 
22.7  at  SN  III  16,3;  cf.  also  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1350  note  1253.  In 
sum,  the  above  examples  suggest  transmission  errors  that  involve:  1)  loss  of  a 
negation  in  the  PTS  edition,  2)  addition  of  a  negation  in  the  Asian  editions,  3) 
addition  of  a  negation  in  the  Pali  editions  and  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  paral¬ 
lel.  These  examples  thus  appear  to  testify  to  a  tendency  for  negations  to  be¬ 
come  lost  or  else  be  added  during  textual  transmission. 

39  l41J  The  only  recurrence  of  the  pattern  na  tvevdham  ...  dukkhassa  antakiriyam 
vaddmi  that  I  have  been  able  to  locate  is  SN  22.99  at  SN  III  149,27,  where  the 
point  is  also  a  refutation  of  a  tenet  held  by  contemporary  recluses,  preceded  by 
a  statement  of  a  general  principle  (here  on  the  nature  of  samsdra).  This  instance 
has  a  positively  worded  condition:  sandhavatam  samsaratam,  being  in  that  re¬ 
spect  similar  to  my  suggested  emendation.  If  the  parallelism  with  SN  22.99 
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dation  patisamviditva  would  also  fit  the  subsequent  exposition  in 
the  Karajcikaya-sutta,  which  culminates  with  the  attainment  of 
non-return  or  full  awakening,  clearly  showing  that,  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  remainder  of  the  discourse,  to  make  an  end  of  duk- 
kha  does  not  require  exhausting  karmic  retribution. 

In  sum,  assuming  the  occurrence  of  a  relatively  common  trans¬ 
mission  error  would  fit  better  with  the  remainder  of  the  Karajaka- 
ya-sutta  and  would  place  the  teachings  given  in  this  discourse 
fully  within  the  range  of  early  Buddhist  doctrine.  In  fact,  although 
the  Buddhist  and  Jain  traditions  obviously  influenced  each  other 
in  various  ways,  one  would  not  expect  the  canonical  texts  of  one 
tradition  to  uphold  a  position  of  the  other  tradition  with  which 
they  elsewhere  explicitly  disagree,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
such  vital  matters  as  the  relationship  between  karma  and  libera¬ 
tion. 

Yet  another  example  where  a  Pali  discourse  appears  to  have 
assembled  Jain  thought  can  be  found  in  the  first  discourse  of  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Udana.  The  udana  itself  -  the  'inspired  utter¬ 
ance'  that  forms  the  key  aspect  of  each  discourse  in  this  textual 
collection  -  begins  by  describing  the  aloofness  "of  a  monk  who 
leaves  behind  all  karma,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  what  formerly 
had  been  done".40  According  to  the  prose  narration  that  precedes 
this  stanza,  the  Buddha  spoke  this  inspired  utterance  on  seeing  a 
monk  seated  in  meditation  who,  "with  mindfulness  and  clear  com¬ 
prehension  was  enduring  without  complaint  painful,  fierce,  sharp 
and  severe  feelings  that  were  the  result  of  former  deeds".41  [16] 


should  be  a  valid  indication,  then  in  the  passage  under  discussion  one  would 
expect  a  positively  worded  condition,  i.e.,  patisamviditva,  instead  of  appati- 
samviditva. 

40[42]  21  at  2l,H:  sabbakammajahassa  bhikkhuno,  dhunamanassa  pure- 

katam  rajam  (Se  reads  bhunamanassa  purekkhatam). 

4i  [43]  2  i  at  ud  21,4:  purdnakammavipakajam  dukkham  tippam  kharam  katu- 
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What  is  striking  about  this  stanza  is  the  idea  of  "leaving  be¬ 
hind  all  karma",  sabbakammajaha,  by  "shaking  off",  dhunati,  the 
dust  of  former  deeds.  The  expression  sabbakammajaha  does  not 
seem  to  recur  in  other  Pali  discourses,42  though  the  term  sabba- 
kammakkhaya,  "the  destruction  of  all  deeds",  occurs  as  a  term 
representing  awakening.43  The  verb  dhunati  in  the  four  Pali  Ni- 
kayas  and  in  verses  found  in  the  Sutta-nipdta  and  the  Thera-  and 
Therigatha  tends  to  have  a  figurative  sense  as  a  "shaking  off"  or 
"casting  off"  of  evil  states. 

Examples  are  descriptions  where  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha 
"cast  off  evilness",44  or  else  a  monk  "casts  off  evil  things",  com¬ 
parable  to  a  tree  shaking  off  its  leaves  in  the  wind.45  Similar  in 
implication  is  the  allegorical  injunction  to  "shake  off  Mara's  army", 
just  as  an  elephant  would  knock  over  a  hut  made  of  reeds.46  A 
stanza  specifies  that  the  monks  "cast  off  the  three  roots  of  evil¬ 
ness",47  and  in  another  stanza  someone  requests  to  have  his  "doubt 
cast  off",  in  the  sense  of  having  the  doubt  dispelled  by  an  expla- 


kam  vedanam  adhivasento  sato  sampajano  avihannamdno  (Be  and  Ce  read  tib- 
bam,  Se  does  not  have  kharam).  According  to  Ud-a  165,2,  this  monk  was  al¬ 
ready  an  arahant,  so  that  from  the  perspective  of  the  commentators  the  monk's 
endurance  of  pain  due  to  former  deeds  was  not  something  that  brought  him 
closer  to  liberation. 

42  [441  A  related  expression  would  be  sabbakammavihaymam  or  sabbakammavi- 
hayinam  found  in  Be,  Ce  and  Se  of  AN  4.28,  though  Ee  at  AN  II  29,1  reads 
sammd  kammaviyakatam  instead. 

43  1451  Cf„  e.g.,  SN  5.8  at  SN  I  134,4,  AN  4.23  at  AN  II  24,19  and  It  4.13  at  It 
123,3. 

44  [46]  DN  30  at  DN  III  179,8:  dhunanti  pdpam  (Se  reads  panudi-papassa ). 

45  [47J  Th  2  and  Th  1006:  dhunati pdpake  dhamme. 

46  [48]  g  i4  at  i  15(^35  an(j  157;20:  dhundtha  maccuno  senam ,  found  again 
at  Th  256;  cf.  also  the  similar  expression  dhunama  maccuno  senam  at  Th  1147 
and  1149  (Se  reads  dhunamu ). 

47  [491  ThI  276:  tlni pdpassa  mulani  dhunanti. 
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nation.45  In  sum,  in  these  contexts  dhunati  conveys  a  figurative 
sense  of  casting  or  shaking  off  detrimental  mental  qualities. 

Thus  the  relationship  established  in  the  above  quoted  Uddna 
stanza  between  dhunati  and  the  dust  of  former  deeds  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  leaving  behind  all  karma  appears  to  be  unique  in  early 
Buddhist  texts.  Gombrich  (1994:  1078ff)  comments  that  the  above 
stanza  "sounds  ...  unequivocally  Jain",  giving  the  impression  that 
it  "was  of  non-Buddhist  origin".  In  fact  in  Jain  scriptures,  as  noted 
by  Enomoto  (1989a:  45),  "the  elimination  of  karman  is  expressed 
as  'shaking  off  ( dim-)',  and  the  word  raja  (rajas,  ray  a)  ...  implies 
karman". 

Examples  of  such  usage  can  be  found  in  the  Dasaveydliya-sut- 
ta,  which  presents  shaking  off  the  dust  of  karma  as  the  way  to  lib¬ 
eration,49  explaining  that  the  evilness  from  the  past  is  to  be  shaken 
off  through  austerity.50  In  such  passages,  the  idea  of  "shaking  off" 
has  a  literal  sense,  [17]  as  the  point  at  stake  is  to  free  the  soul  from 
the  material  particles  of  karma  that  have  been  accumulated.  Hence 
the  above-quoted  Uddna  passage  would  be  another  case  where  a 
Pali  passage  attributes  Jain  thought  to  the  Buddha.51 

Turning  to  the  parallel  versions,  instead  of  sabbakammajahas- 
sa  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts  speak  of  "leaving  behind 


48  [501  Sn  682:  dhunatha  me  samsayam. 

49  1511  Lalwani  1973:  53,27  and  54,8  (chapter  4  part  12  verses  20-21):  dhunati 
karmarajah. 

50  1521  Lalwani  1973:  198,9  and  203,8  (chapter  9  part  4  stanza  8  (here  counted  as 
4)  and  chapter  10  stanza  7):  tapasa  dhunoti  puranapapakam;  for  further  ex¬ 
amples  cf.  Yamazaki  2003:  498^-99. 

51  [53]  Enomoto  1989a:  45  points  out  that  a  similar  image  can  be  found  in  the 
KausTtaki  XJpanisad  1.4;  cf.  Radhakrishnan  1953:  757,4:  tat-sukrta-duskrte 
dhunute  va  ...  sa  esa  visukrto  viduskrto  brahma-vidvan  brahmaivabhipraiti, 
translated  ibid.:  "there  he  shakes  off  his  good  deeds  and  his  evil  deeds  ...  thus 
one,  freed  from  good  and  freed  from  evil,  the  knower  of  Brahman,  goes  on  to 
Brahman". 
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all  sensuality",  indicating  that  they  were  based  on  a  reading  that 
had  kama  instead  of  karma.52  This  gives  the  whole  stanza  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thrust.  Once  the  point  is  leaving  behind  sensuality,  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  dust  would  also  fall  into  place,  as  other  discourses  asso¬ 
ciate  the  image  of  dust  with  sensuality  and  the  life  of  a  house¬ 
holder.53  Though  the  qualification  of  such  dust  as  something  "for¬ 
merly  done"  remains  puzzling,  a  reference  to  sensuality  would 
also  concord  with  the  figurative  usage  of  dhunati  in  other  dis¬ 
courses,  since  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  kama  would  be  a  mode  of 
shaking  off  detrimental  mental  qualities.54 

Regarding  the  explanation  given  in  the  prose  section  of  this 
Udana  discourse,  the  corresponding  prose  section  in  the  Chinese 
parallel  has  no  reference  to  experiencing  pain  that  results  from 
former  deeds;  in  fact  it  does  not  even  mention  a  monk  seated  in 
meditation.55  In  general,  prose  sections  in  the  Udana  tend  to  be 


52  [54]  T  212  at  T  IV  765a6:  ft T  213  at  T  IV  796b20:  ?£ 
IStff'SlIl,  Beckh  1911:  131  (32.3):  dge  slong  'clod pa  kun  spangs 

shing,  mdun  gnas  pa  yi  rdul  bsal  ba,  Zongtse  1990:  378  (32.3):  dge  slong  ’dod 
pa  kun  spangs  shing,  mdun  na  gnas  pa  ’i  rdul  bsal  ba.  Enomoto  1989a:  44  note 
2  comments:  "the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  versions  reflect  the  reading  like  *sar- 
vakdmajahasya" .  In  the  case  of  the  Sanskrit  version,  the  beginning  of  the  stanza 
has  not  been  preserved,  reading  only  ...  hasya  bhikkhuno,  dhunvanasya  puras- 
krtam  rajah,  Bernhard  1965:  432  (32.3). 

53 1351  Dust  as  representing  the  household  life  is  part  of  the  standard  pericope  for 
going  forth,  which  qualifies  living  at  home  as  a  path  of  dust,  rajapatha/Jf[!=§ 
cf.,  e.g.,  MN  27  at  MN  I  179,12  and  its  parallel  MA  146  at  T  I  657a5.  In 
Sn  974  the  image  of  dust  represents  passion,  raga,  in  regard  to  the  objects  of 
the  five  senses.  Notably  Ud-a  166,34,  in  its  gloss  on  purekatam  rajam  in  Ud 
21,11,  speaks  of  rdgaraja,  the  "dust  of  passion". 

54  [561  Enomoto  1989a:  44  note  2,  however,  seems  to  take  the  reading  kamma/kar- 
ma  to  be  the  original  one,  as  he  comments  that  "karman  is  replaced  by  kama". 
In  fact,  the  qualification  purekata  would  suit  karma  better  than  kama  (ibid, 
note  3). 

55  [57]  T  212  at  T  IV  765a8. 
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later  than  the  verses,56  [18]  making  it  possible  that  the  description 
of  a  monk  seated  in  meditation  and  enduring  pain  came  into  being 
at  a  time  when  the  stanza  already  read  sabbakammajaha.  In  sum, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Karajakaya-sutta,  in  the  present  instance, 
too,  the  attribution  of  Jain  thought  to  the  Buddha  could  be  due  to 
an  error  in  textual  transmission.57 

Another  case  of  affinity  with  Jain  thought  can  be  found  in  a 
discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  which  presents  the  training  in 
morality,  concentration  and  wisdom  as  three  modes  of  "annihila¬ 
tion",  nijjara,  as  a  result  of  which  one  does  not  perform  new 
deeds  and  gets  rid  of  former  deeds  by  experiencing  them.58  Eno- 
moto  (1989a:  52)  comments  that  "the  word  nijjara  ( nirjara )  is  a 
technical  term  of  Jain  practice  and  indicates  the  annihilation  of 
karman" .  In  this  case,  however,  the  use  of  Jain  terminology  seems 
to  be  intentional.  The  discourse  begins  with  a  Jain  follower  pre¬ 
senting  his  beliefs  in  a  somewhat  challenging  manner,  hence  the 
use  of  Jain  expressions  in  the  reply  serves  a  purpose,  since  in  this 
way  a  teaching  could  be  given  in  terms  understandable  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  visitor.59 


56  [58]  above  note  66  page  392. 

57  [59]  wouj(j  SUpport  the  suggestion  by  Bronkhorst  1998a:  12  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  passages  "in  the  Buddhist  canon  can  be  most  easily  explained  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  not  part  of  earliest  Buddhism"  (emphasis  re¬ 
moved);  for  a  reply  to  Bronkhorst  1998a  cf.  Enomoto  2002/2003:  243f. 

5s  [60]  an  3  74  at  an  I  221,23:  so  navan  ca  kammam  na  karoti  purdnah  ca  kam¬ 
mam  phussa  phussa  vyantikaroti  (Be,  Ce  and  Se  read  vyantTkaroti/byantTkaroti), 
with  a  counterpart  in  SA  563  at  T  II  147c27:  HiE'TIfi,  fiH'/ffSK- 

59  [6i]  eXpressions  use(j  )n  an  3.74  recur  in  AN  4.195  at  AN  II  197,32,  with 
a  counterpart  in  MA  12  at  T  I  434b23;  cf.  also  Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  29  note 
8.  In  this  case,  too,  the  context  is  an  encounter  with  a  Jain,  which  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  choice  of  terminology.  According  to  Ruegg  1989:  143,  cases  like  AN 
3.74  and  AN  4.195  are  "evidently  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  ...  [the] 
auditor  was  a  Nirgrantha  and  that  the  teaching  was  thus  intended  as  an  intro- 
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Yet  another  instance  relevant  to  the  present  context  could  be 
the  recommendation  to  constrain  the  mind  forcefully,  given  in  the 
Vitakkasanthana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  as  the 
last  of  five  methods  for  dealing  with  unwholesome  thoughts.60  At 
first  sight,  this  recommendation  seems  to  contrast  with  other  dis¬ 
courses  that  include  the  same  practice  among  exercises  that  had 
not  been  able  to  lead  the  bodhisattva  to  awakening.61  [19]  Bronk- 
horst  (1993/2000:  xll)  takes  this  instruction  to  be  a  case  where 
"Jaina  practices  had  come  to  be  accepted  by  at  least  some  Bud¬ 
dhists".62 

Closer  inspection  of  the  Vitakkasanthana-sutta  and  its  parallel 
reveals,  however,  that  this  exercise  is  not  presented  as  something 
that  on  its  own  results  in  awakening,63  but  rather  as  a  last  resort  in 
case  all  other  attempts  to  deal  with  unwholesome  thoughts  have 
failed.  Even  though  forcefully  restraining  the  mind  is  not  a  method 
that  will  result  in  awakening,  it  does  serve  to  stop  unwholesome 
thoughts  and  thereby  prevent  their  spilling  over  into  unwhole¬ 
some  actions.64  Thus  the  instructions  given  in  the  Vitakkasantha- 
na-sutta  do  not  conflict  with  other  Pali  passages  that  consider 
forceful  restraint  of  the  mind  to  be  on  its  own  incapable  of  lead¬ 
ing  to  awakening. 


ductory  salvific  device";  cf.  also  Gombrich  1994:  1095. 

60  1621  MN  20  at  MN  I  121,1  and  MA  101  at  T  I  588cl7. 

61  [631  E.g.,  MN  36  at  MN  I  242,26;  cf.  also  the  more  briefly  formulated  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  Mahavastu,  Senart  1890:  124,3,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  Gnoli 
1977:  100,3. 

62  1641  Cf.  also  King  1980/1992:  10  and  Bronkhorst  1999:  86. 

63  [651  This  can  be  seen  more  clearly  in  MA  101,  which  does  not  have  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  reference  in  MN  20  at  MN  I  122,4  to  cutting  off  craving,  etc.;  for  a 
discussion  cf.  Analayo  2005:  8-9. 

64  [66]  Qombrjcjj  1994;  1080  comments  that  it  is  not  "at  all  strange  that  a  tech¬ 
nique  which,  used  by  itself  ...  turned  out  not  to  lead  to  Enlightenment,  could 
be  recommended  ...  for  overcoming  a  particular  difficulty". 
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In  sum,  besides  the  case  of  the  Karajakaya-  and  Saiicetanika- 
suttas,  the  above  discussed  Udana  discourse  seems  to  be  another 
case  where  a  Pali  discourse  takes  up  a  position  that  fits  Jain  thought 
better  than  the  teachings  of  early  Buddhism.  In  both  cases,  the 
formulation  found  in  the  Pali  version  is  not  supported  by  the  par¬ 
allel  versions,  so  that  both  cases  may  well  be  the  outcome  of  er¬ 
rors  that  occurred  at  some  point  during  their  transmission.  These 
two  cases  thus  reveal  the  potential  of  comparative  studies  based 
on  parallel  versions  transmitted  by  different  schools  for  properly 
assessing  the  doctrinal  legacy  of  the  early  Buddhist  discourses. 


Appendix 


Introduction 

In  the  present  appendix,  I  examine  the  question  of  the  school 
affiliation  of  the  Madhyama-agama ,  based  on  a  recent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  topic  by  Chung  (2011)  and  Fukita,  followed  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  discussion  in  Bingenheimer  (2011)  of  the  expression 
ff .  Then  I  take  up  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Thich  Minh 
Chau  in  his  comparative  study  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the 
Madhyama-agama.  Thus  the  points  taken  up  for  examination  are: 

-  The  hypothesis  that  the  Madhyama-agama  stems  from  a  Sar- 
vastivada  line  of  transmission. 

-  The  significance  of  the  expression  ipfj  found  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Madhyama-agama  discourses. 

-  The  question  of  the  degree  to  which  the  roles  of  Mahakassapa 
and  Sariputta  in  the  discourses  collections  of  the  Sarvastivada 
and  Theravada  traditions  reflect  the  influence  of  the  respective 
schools. 

-  The  hypothesis  that  descriptions  of  the  Buddha  taking  a  rest  in 
front  of  the  monks  were  deliberately  omitted  by  the  Therava- 
dins. 

-  The  significance  of  the  absence  of  Chinese  Agama  parallels  to 
Pali  discourses,  in  particular  the  relation  of  the  lack  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  version  of  the  JTvaka-sutta  to  vegetarianism. 

-  The  unusual  conclusion  of  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta,  which  re¬ 
ports  that  the  monks  did  not  delight  in  the  discourse,  and  the 
probable  reasons  why  this  conclusion  is  not  found  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  version. 

-  The  supposition  that  the  Buddha's  instruction  to  his  son  Rahu- 
la  in  the  Madhyama-agama  expresses  decisively  different  per- 
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spectives  on  the  significance  of  morality  held  by  the  Sarvasti¬ 
vada  and  the  Theravada  traditions. 

-  The  question  of  how  far  the  usage  of  the  terms  them  in  the  Pali 
Nikayas  and  Chinese  Agamas  should  be  understood  as  express¬ 
ing  sectarian  concerns.  [3J 

The  School  Affiliation  of  the  Madliyama-agama 

The  general  consensus  among  scholars  so  far  considers  the 
Madhyama-agama  to  have  been  transmitted  by  reciters  of  the  Sar¬ 
vastivada  tradition.1  In  a  recent  publication,  Chung  and  Fukita 
provide  several  arguments  that  support  this  school  identification, 
demonstrating  also  that  the  alternative  of  attributing  the  collection 
to  the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition  is  rather  unconvincing.2 

Their  conclusion,  Chung  (2011:  33),  is  nevertheless  that  "while 
we  respect  the  prevailing  opinions  on  this  issue,  we  have  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty  in  supporting  the  view  that  the  Zhong-ahanjing 
[. Madhyama-agama ]  derives  from  the  Sarvastivada  school,  at  least 
insofar  as  we  define  the  term  'school'  as  a  community  of  Buddhist 
monks  who  share  a  common  canonical  tradition". 

The  evidence  they  have  surveyed  suggests  the  existence  of  at 
least  two  distinct  Agama  traditions  within  the  Sarvastivada  and/or 
Mulasarvastivada  traditions.3  It  seems  indeed  quite  possible  that 


*  My  discussion  of  suggestions  made  by  Minh  Chau  was  originally  published 
2008  under  the  title  "The  Chinese  Madhyama-agama  and  the  Pali  Majjhima- 
nikaya  -  In  the  Footsteps  of  Thich  Minh  Chau"  in  the  Indian  International 
Journal  of  Buddhist  Studies,  9:  1—21. 

1  Cf„  e.g.,  Lu  1963:  242,  Waldschmidt  1980:  136,  Enomoto  1984,  Mayeda  1985: 
98,  Enomoto  1986:  21,  Minh  Chau  1991:  27  and  Oberlies  2003:  48. 

2  Chung  2011:  29-32. 

3  Chung  2011:  27f  notes  that  it  seems  as  if  "the  Zhong-ahanjing  [Madhyama- 
agama]  and  the  Shisong-lii  [Sarvastivada  Vinaya]  derive  from  a  common  tra¬ 
dition.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  incongruities  with  regard  to 
some  Vinaya  rules,  and  that  questions  concerning  the  language  of  the  underly- 
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there  were  not  only  different  Vinayas  within  the  Sarvastivada 
and/or  Mulasarvastivada  traditions,4  but  also  distinct  Agama  trans¬ 
mission  lineages,  although  certainly  exhibiting  less  pronounced 
differences  between  each  other  than  what  can  be  found  between 
the  respective  Vinayas ,5 


ing  Indie  original  of  the  Zhong-ahanjing  remain  to  be  solved,  it  is  possible  that 
these  two  texts  stem  from  two  closely  related  branches  of  a  Buddhist  school. 
Assuming  that  the  Zhong-ahanjing  stems  from  a  Sarvastivada  branch,  it  would 
be  logical  to  suppose  that  there  were  at  least  two  Agama  traditions  or  bhanaka 
(reciter)  lineages  of  the  Madhyamagama  within  the  Sarvastivada  school.  These 
either  differed  from  each  other  from  the  start  or  shared  a  common  origin  but 
went  through  different  developmental  processes  ...  the  transmission  of  the 
Agama  texts  within  these  respective  traditions  in  different  locations  might 
have  resulted  in  sub-traditions  with  regional  variants  in  diction,  or  with  vari¬ 
ants  conditioned  by  the  times  ...  if  that  is  indeed  the  case,  then  it  would  mean 
that  within  the  Sarvastivada  school  there  existed  not  only  two  or  more  Vinaya 
traditions,  but  also  more  than  a  single  Agama  tradition". 

4  On  the  relationship  between  Sarvastivada  and  Mulasarvastivada  cf.  Enomoto 
2000,  Skilling  2002  and  Wynne  2008. 

5  This  would  explain  the  observation  by  Chung  2011:  17  that  "there  are  diver¬ 
gences  between  the  sutras  in  the  Za-ahan-jing  [Samyukta-agama]  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  Zhong-ajanjing  [Madhyama-agama],  but  these  are  not  to  a 
degree  substantial  enough  to  warrant  an  assumption  that  the  Zhong-ahanjing 
derives  from  a  Buddhist  school  which  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  school  from 
which  the  Za-ahanjing  originates".  The  same  holds  for  other  observations  men¬ 
tioned  by  Chung  2011:  23  and  26,  such  as  structural  differences  between  the 
Chinese  Madhyama-agama  and  the  Madhyama-agama  reflected  in  Samatha- 
deva's  compendium  of  discourse  quotations  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  as 
well  as  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  or  variations  in  listings  of  the  32  marks 
of  a  great  man  in  MA  59  as  against  such  listings  in  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the 
Mahavadana-sutra  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vina¬ 
ya',  cf.  also  the  table  in  Chung  2011:  185ff.  All  this  fits  the  assumption  that  the 
Madhyama-agama  stems  from  a  Sarvastivada  reciter  lineage,  whereas  the  Sam- 
yukta-dgama  preserved  in  Chinese,  Samathadeva's  compendium  and  obviously 
the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya  stem  from  the  Mulasarvastivada  tradition(s). 
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In  view  of  the  fluctuating  nature  of  oral  transmission  that  for 
centuries  has  had  a  determining  influence  on  the  early  discourse 
collections,  it  would  only  be  natural  if  followers  of  various 
branches  of  a  particular  school,  quite  probably  separated  from 
each  other  geographically,  do  not  preserve  the  texts  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  with  the  same  errors  and  variations,  etc. 

The  research  by  Chung  and  Fukita  also  shows  that,  in  spite  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  general  correspondence,6  occasionally 
passages  in  the  Madhyama-agama  do  not  exactly  match  their 
counterparts  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya.1  This  is  perhaps  not  sur- 

6  Cf.,  e.g.,  Chung  2011:  18,  who  regarding  MA  37  at  T  I  478bl3  to  479cl0  and 
its  counterpart  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  239b7  to  240al9, 
concludes  that  "these  two  versions  are  so  similar  as  to  suggest  derivation  from 
a  common  source".  Again,  comparing  SA  592  at  T  II  157b  1 8  to  158b23  and 
two  equivalents  in  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  Gnoli  1977:  166,16  to  171,1 
and  Gnoli  1978b:  14,13  to  18,13,  with  the  second  third  of  MA  28  at  T  I  459c9 
to  460c  1  and  its  counterpart  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII 
243c20  to  244b23,  Chung  2011:  19  comments  that  "these  last  two  texts  [i.e., 
MA  28  and  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya]  are  more  closely  related  to  each  other 
than  to  the  first  three  texts  [i.e.,  SA  592  and  the  two  passages  in  the  Mulasar¬ 
vastivada  Vinaya]".  Cf.  also  above  page  307. 

7  Regarding  a  reference  to  a  discourse  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T 
XXIII  301a27,  which  de  Jong  1988:  12  had  identified  as  referring  to  MA  26, 
Chung  2011:  19  comments  that  "the  cited  passage  cannot  be  located  therein 
[i.e.  in  MA  26]".  Now  the  instructions  attributed  to  the  Buddha  in  T  1435  at  T 
XXIII  301al7  begin  with  a  description  of  the  proper  conduct  of  a  forest  monk 
that  clearly  stands  in  relation  to  what  the  preceding  tale  had  described,  where 
a  forest  monk  is  unable  to  give  proper  replies  to  those  visiting  the  place  where 
he  is  staying.  This  is  not  a  quote  from  MA  26,  where  the  setting  is  different,  as 
here  a  forest  monk  comes  to  visit  other  monks.  These  instructions  are  then  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  additional  indications  at  T  XXIII  301a23,  according  to  which  a 
forest  monk  should  also  be  knowledgeable  in  the  discourses,  the  Vinaya  and 
the  Abhidharma,  as  well  as  in  the  absorptions  and  the  stages  of  awakening. 
Following  these  indications  the  reference  to  the  discourse  comes  in  the  form: 
"as  described  in  detail  in  the  Gonisada- sutra" ,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  301a27:  $0 
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prising,  since  given  the  nature  of  oral  transmission  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  discourses  and  the  Vinaya  of  any  particular 
school  match  each  other  without  the  least  variation. 

An  illustrative  example  in  this  respect  can  be  found  in  the 
count  of  precepts  for  monks  given  in  several  discourses  in  the 
Ahguttara-nikaya  as  "over  150  rules".8  This  reference  does  not 
correspond  too  well  to  the  number  of  rules  for  monks  according 
to  the  Theravada  Vinaya  tradition,  which  amount  to  227  rules.9 
Such  a  difference  would  obviously  not  be  sufficient  ground  for 
concluding  that  the  Theravada  affiliation  of  the  Ahguttara-nikaya 


Similar  qualities  are  stipulated  in  MA  26  at  T  I  455cl3, 
which  describes  that  a  forest  monk  should  be  knowledgeable  in  Vinaya  and 
Abhidharma,  in  the  immaterial  attainments  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes.  Thus,  while  the  terminology  employed  does  not  correspond  exactly  (no 
explicit  mention  of  the  'discourses',  reference  to  absorptions  as  against  imma¬ 
terial  attainments  and  to  stages  of  awakening  instead  of  destruction  of  influxes), 
the  thematic  similarity  makes  it  clear  that  this  need  not  be  considered  a  mis¬ 
match.  The  point  at  stake  does  not  appear  to  be  an  exact  quotation  from  the 
discourse,  but  rather  to  indicate  that  the  topics  broached  have  received  a  more 
detailed  treatment  in  MA  26.  Thus  this  Vinaya  passage  could  well  have  come 
into  being  in  a  reciter  tradition  whose  Madhyama-agama  collection  contained 
a  discourse  corresponding  to  MA  26.  In  addition  to  this  case,  another  discourse 
quotation  in  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  410c4  refers  to  the  Chung  2011: 

19  comments  that  this  reference  "is  similar  in  name  to  Sutra  194  of  the  Zhong- 
ahanjing,  the  Batuoheli-jing  SKP'EfOf  [IIS'.  In  content,  however,  this  sutra  can 
hardly  be  the  source  of  the  citation  in  the  Shisong-lii".  Thus  perhaps  this  ref¬ 
erence  is  not  to  MA  194,  but  to  another  discourse  found  elsewhere. 

s  AN  3.83  at  AN  I  230,17:  sddhikam  ...  diyaddhasikkhdpadasatam,  an  expres¬ 
sion  found  again  in  AN  3.85  at  A  I  231,18,  AN  3.86  at  A  I  232,33  and  AN  3.87 
at  A  I  234,11;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Dutt  1924/1996:  75f,  Law  1933:  21,  Bhagvat  1939: 
64,  Pachow  1955:  8f,  Misra  1972:  33  and  Dhirasekera  1982/2007:  145. 

9  The  Theravada  pdtimokkha  comprises  4  pdrdjika ,  13  sahghadisesa,  2  aniyata, 
30  nissagiya  pacittiya,  92  pdcittiya,  4  patidesaniya,  75  sekhiya  and  7  adhika- 
ranasamatha,  resulting  in  a  total  count  of  227. 
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is  doubtful.  A  more  natural  conclusion,  following  a  suggestion 
given  in  the  Pali  commentary,  would  be  that  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  into  being  of  these  discourses  not  all  of  the  rules  recorded 
in  the  Vinaya  had  been  promulgated.10 

The  above  variation  regarding  the  overall  count  of  rules  is  not 
the  only  such  instance  found  when  comparing  the  Theravada  Vi¬ 
naya  to  the  Pali  discourses.  Another  example  occurs  in  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  seven  ways  of  settling  litigations  ( adhikarana  samatha) 
in  the  Samagama-sutta,  which  takes  these  up  in  a  sequence  that 
differs  from  the  way  they  are  listed  in  the  Pali  Vinaya .n 

Such  divergences  affect  not  only  the  count  or  sequence  of 
rules  and  regulations.  Even  the  Buddha's  reflections  right  after 
having  reached  awakening  -  presumably  a  topic  of  considerable 
significance  for  his  disciples  -  are  reported  differently  in  the  The¬ 
ravada  Vinaya  and  in  the  Udldna ,12 

Yet  another  example  can  be  found  in  relation  to  the  Rattha- 
pala-sutta.  The  Theravada  Vinaya  reports  an  exchange  in  verse 
between  Ratthapala  and  his  father  that  clearly  belongs  to  an  epi- 


10  Mp  II  346,30:  tasmim  samaye pannattasikkhdpaddn' eva  sandhay'  etarn  vuttcun. 

11  MN  104  at  MN  II  247,19  has  decision  by  majority  ( yebhuyyasika )  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  item  in  its  exposition,  whereas  Vin  IV  207,5  has  decision  by  majority  in 
fifth  position.  This  difference  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  within  the  dis¬ 
course  itself,  as  MN  104  at  MN  II  247,8  gives  a  listing  that  corresponds  to  the 
sequence  in  Vin  IV  207,5;  cf.  also  Analayo  2011a:  607  note  112  and  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  such  inconsistencies  in  the  case  of  the  Madhyama-agama  Chung  2011: 
33  note  1 13. 

12  Ud  1.1-3  at  Ud  1,6  report  that  the  recently  awakened  Buddha  contemplated 
dependent  arising  during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  dependent  cessation  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  and  both  during  the  last  watch  of  the  night. 
According  to  Vin  I  1,5  he  contemplated  both  during  each  of  the  three  watches. 
Judging  from  the  stanzas  that  accompany  the  prose  in  Ud  and  Vin,  especially 
the  reference  to  khaya  in  the  second  stanza,  the  Ud  account  is  the  more  origi¬ 
nal;  cf.  also  Analayo  2008b:  379. 
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sode  reported  in  the  Ratthapala-sutta,  when  Ratthapala  visits  his 
home  town  after  going  forth  and  does  not  receive  any  alms  at  his 
family's  house.13  The  Pali  discourse  has  none  of  these  stanzas. 

These  few  instances  may  already  suffice  to  show  that  some  de¬ 
gree  of  variation  is  natural  in  the  case  of  the  type  of  oral  material 
that  we  are  dealing  with.  Here  it  also  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  Pali  discourses  are  not  a  product  of  the  Theravadins,  just  as 
the  Madhyama-agama  is  not  a  product  of  the  Sarvastivadins.  In¬ 
stead,  these  are  collections  of  discourses  transmitted  orally  for 
long  periods  by  successive  generations  of  Indian  reciters,  of  which 
only  the  last  generations  could  be  considered  members  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  school. 

In  sum,  it  is  only  natural  that  some  minor  divergences  between 
the  texts  transmitted  within  a  particular  school  occur.  The  nature  of 
the  transmission  of  the  early  texts  therefore  makes  it  unavoidable 
that  school  affiliations  cannot  be  settled  beyond  any  doubt.  This 
in  turn  implies  that,  in  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  school  af¬ 
filiation,  an  examination  of  textual  variations  needs  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  doctrinal  views  on  the 
transmitted  material.14  Yet,  Chung  and  Fukita  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  doctrinal  influences  into  consideration  at  all. 

While  the  survey  by  Chung  and  Fukita  does  offer  a  welcome  re¬ 
minder  that  the  Sarvastivada  affiliation  of  the  Madhyama-agama 
is  just  a  hypothesis,  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  remains  clearly  the  most 
probable  and  convincing  hypothesis. 

The  Conclusion  of  Madhyama-agama  Discourses 

A  character  couplet  found  regularly  at  the  conclusion  of  dis- 


13  Vin  III  148,30.  Ratthapala's  visit  to  his  former  home  is  reported  in  MN  82  at 
MN  II  61,26;  cf.  also  Analayo  2011a:  457f. 

14  For  an  example  cf.  above  p.  437f. 
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courses  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  other  Agamas  is  ifgf  j,  where 
it  occurs  together  with  a  reference  to  the  listeners  delighting  in 
what  has  been  said.15  The  corresponding  concluding  formula  in 
Pali  discourses  only  speaks  of  the  listeners  delighting  ( abhinan - 
dati,  at  times  together  with  anumodati,  which  conveys  the  same 
meaning).  This  raises  the  question  if  there  is  an  Indie  counterpart 
to  Iflfj. 

In  a  recent  study  of  Ijgff,  Bingenheimer  (2011:  53)  suggest  the 
expression  renders  an  Indie  original  V dhr ,16  Bingenheimer  (2011: 
56)  then  concludes  that  "the  intention  of  the  Indian  original  was  to 

15  MA  145  at  T  I  654b27  confirms  that  the  object  of  such  delighting  and  is 
what  has  just  been  said,  fie?? — FrfffSft.  MA  131  at  T 1 622cl2 
indicates  that  /  and  delighting  should  be  considered  as  separate  activities, 
as  in  the  context  of  a  five  character  stanza  they  are  divided  by  "and":  JfUlfo 

#fr- 

16  Bingenheimer  2011:  53  bases  his  suggestion  on  a  passage  in  the  Ayuhparyan- 

ta-sutra,  Matsumura  1989:  82,27  (§36):  srutva  bhiksavo  dharayisyanti,  on 
which  he  comments  that  "for  this  passage,  which  is  not  the  closing  formula, 
we  have  a  parallel  in  both  the  ZA  [ Samyukta-dgama ]  and  the  BZA  ...  in  the 
ZA  dharayisyanti  is  rendered  fengxing" .  While  the  expression  ipfj  does  not 
occur  in  the  Chinese  parallel  to  the  above  passage  from  the  Ayuhparyanta-sutra, 
T  759  at  T  XVII  603a26,  which  reads:  21T  li?  A,  it  occurs  at  the 

end  of  the  text,  T  759  at  T  XVII  604a21,  which  unfortunately  has  no  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment.  Counterparts  to  the  above  type  of  expression  in 
the  Samyukta-dgama  (=  ZA)  show  some  variations  (such  as  u(  :T$Vi .'  and 

but  in  those  instances  where  I  have  been  able  to  identify  a 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  parallel,  the  expression  corresponding  to  srutva  bhiksavo  dhd- 
rayisyanti  or  sutva  bhikkliu  dharessanti  ti  is  llttbfniKE,  cf.  SA 

75  at  T  II  19c2  and  SN  22.58  at  SN  III  66,9,  SA  282  at  T  II  78b8  and  MN  152 
at  MN  III  299,2,  SA  291  at  T  II  82b8  and  SN  12.66  at  SN  II  107,22,  SA  294  at 
T  II  84a6  and  SN  12.19  at  SN  II  24,16,  SA  684  at  T  II  186c5  and  a  Sanskrit 
fragment  parallel,  together  with  the  Pali  counterpart,  in  Chung  2009:  9,  SA 
813  at  T  II  208c20  and  SN  54.10  at  SN  V  323,3,  SA  1136  at  T  II  299cl6  and 
300a6  and  SN  16.3  at  SN  II  198,16  and  199,7.  In  these  cases,  dharessanti  is 
already  rendered  by  tf®?,  thus  ty  \  f  appears  to  be  without  a  counterpart. 
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express  the  semantics  of  'retain/remember/uphold'  rather  than 
'practice/fulfill/act  upon'". 

Since  in  the  discourses  translated  above  I  rather  rendered  Iflf  f 
as  "receive  respectfully",  in  what  follows  1  briefly  explain  my 
choice.  Given  that  the  implications  of  this  character  couplet  may 
well  differ  with  various  translators,  I  will  focus  on  its  usage  in  the 
Madhyama-agama.  Now  in  the  only  case  where  I  have  been  able 
to  locate  an  Indie  counterpart  to  sflfj  in  the  Madhyama-agama, 
the  parallel  reads  samaddya  vartati  /  vattati,  conveying  the  sense 
of  "undertaking  and  practising".17  Looking  at  |fgfj  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  meaning  suggested  by  the  context,  the  sense  of  under¬ 
taking  something  or  practising  seems  indeed  relevant  for  a  few  other 
occurrences  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  where  the  question  at  stake 
is  putting  into  practice  a  meditative  instruction  received  earlier. ls 

However,  the  sense  of  undertaking  or  practising  does  not  fit 


17  This  occurs  in  the  context  of  describing  the  Vajjians  well  undertaking  and 
practising  the  Dharma  set  forth  by  their  ancestors,  MA  142  at  T  I  648cl7:  j§ 

which  has  as  its  parallel  DN  16  at  DN  II  74,13:  vajjidhamme 
samaddya  vattanti  ti  and  Sanskrit  fragment  M  372  V5,  Waldschmidt  1950:  66: 
[vrjjidharmam  sama[da](ya  vartante);  cf.  also  the  Tibetan  parallel  in  Wald¬ 
schmidt  1951:  111.  The  same  principle  is  then  applied  to  the  monks  who  should 
undertake  and  practice  the  precepts  set  forth  to  them  by  the  Buddha,  MA  142 
at  T  I  649bl8:  fff ,  DN  16  at  DN  II  77,5:  sikkhapadesu  samaddya 

vattissanti,  and  fragment  S  380  (=  no.  254)  VI,  Waldschmidt  1950:  84:  (si)k- 
sam  samdday(a  vartisyante). 

18  MA  8  at  T  I  429bl5,  MA  130  at  T  I  619c4  and  MA  160  at  T  I  684al4:  fit; 

iff.  On  this  expression.  Bingenheimer  2011:  55  comments  that  "the  passage, 
which  appears  six  times  in  T.26,  is  always  followed  by  jjfUZHKii?  where  'prac¬ 
tice'  is  clearly  expressed  by  xiu,  and  the  meaning  'remember'  for  fengxing 
therefore  seems  preferable".  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case, 
cf.,  e.g.,  MA  8  at  T  I  429bl5: 

IZ37EAL  I  where  the  passage  in  question  is  not  followed  by  an¬ 

other  term  that  stands  for  "practice",  so  that  the  meaning  of  fflfj  in  such  con¬ 
texts  does  indeed  seem  to  be  "to  practice". 
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contexts  in  the  same  collection  where  occurs  together  with 
delighting,  as  is  the  case  for  the  standard  ending  of  a  discourse. 
An  example  would  be  the  recurrent  use  of  ipfj  as  part  of  a  discus¬ 
sion  where,  on  receiving  a  reply  to  a  query,  the  questioner  reacts 
by  delighting  and  There  is  little  scope  for  the  questioner  to 

put  things  into  practice  while  being  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion. 

At  first  sight  one  might  think  that  perhaps  here  the  sense  of  re¬ 
membering  falls  into  place,  since  in  an  oral  setting  this  is  precisely 
what  is  required  from  the  questioner,  namely  that  he  keeps  in 
mind  what  he  has  just  heard.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  shows 
that  this  does  not  always  work.  A  case  in  point  is  the  parallel  to 
the  Chabbisodhana-sutta  (MN  112)  translated  above. 

The  discourse  indicates  that,  when  a  monk  claims  to  be  an  ara- 
hant,  the  other  monks  should  first  of  all  approve  of  it,  rejoice  in  it 
and  undertake  iflfj,  followed  by  then  investigating  this  claim.20  In 
the  case  of  the  first  instance  of  IfgfJ  in  relation  to  the  bare  fact  that 
the  monk  in  question  claims  to  be  an  arahant,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  need  to  make  any  special  effort  to  remember  this.  The  point 
of  the  description  thus  seems  to  be  that  the  other  monks  should 
first  of  all  react  in  an  appreciative  and  respectful  manner,  before 
undertaking  a  closer  investigation.  The  same  sense  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  respectful  reception  would  also  fit  the  standard  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  discourse. 

In  its  use  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  then,  when  %jsff  occurs  to¬ 
gether  with  delighting  I  adopt  as  a  provisional  rendering  "receive 
respectfully",21  which  as  far  as  I  can  see  seems  to  work  for  most 


19  Besides  MA  187  quoted  in  the  note  below,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  29  at  T  I  461cll,  MA 
134  at  T  I  635a22,  MA  172  at  T  I  709a28,  MA  201  at  T  I  788a25  and  MA  21 1 
at  T  I  790b22. 

20  MA  187  at  T  1 732a25:  f#Mn I,  cf.  above  page  225. 

21  According  to  Hirakawa  1997:  338,  sflfj  can  render  pratipatti,  for  which  Mo- 
nier-Williams  1899/1999: 667  gives  as  a  possible  meaning  "respectful  reception". 
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occurrences  of  IflfJ.  Depending  on  context,  such  respectful  recep¬ 
tion  can  be  understood  to  imply  at  least  to  some  degree  also  remem¬ 
bering  what  one  has  heard  and/or  putting  it  into  practice  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  respectful  reception  of  an  instruction.  I 
realize  that  this  is  not  ideal,  but  for  the  time  being  hopefully  this 
will  work  until  further  research  has  clarified  the  meaning  of  iflfj. 

The  Role  of  Mahakassapa  and  Sariputta 

In  his  groundbreaking  comparative  study,  Minh  Chau  (1991) 
examines  various  aspects  of  the  Madhyama-agama  that,  in  his 
view,  make  it  probable  that  this  collection  was  transmitted  by  the 
Sarvastivada  tradition.  As  mentioned  above,  1  think  his  identifica¬ 
tion  is  probably  correct.  However,  not  all  of  the  arguments  that  he 
proposes  serve  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  conclusion. 

Having  highlighted  Mahakassapa's  status  as  "the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  acariya  of  the  Sarvastivada  sect,  while  Sariputta  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  first  acariya  of  the  Theravada  sect",  Minh  Chau 
(1991:  21)  notes  that  the  Anupada-sutta,  which  praises  Sariputta 
as  the  disciple  who  is  born  from  the  Blessed  One's  mouth  and 
who  keeps  rolling  the  wheel  of  Dharma,  does  not  have  a  Chinese 
parallel.  He  then  concludes  that  "as  the  Buddha  ...  extolled  elder 
Sariputta  so  highly,  the  Sarvastivadins  might  drop  this  sutta  from 
their  Canon  or  it  might  be  interpolated  by  the  Thera vadins  in  their 
Canon". 

Yet,  another  Madhyama-agama  discourse  also  states  that  Sari¬ 
putta  kept  rolling  the  wheel  of  Dharma.22  Even  the  long  praise  of 
Sariputta's  wisdom,  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  Anupada-sutta, 
recurs  in  similar  words  in  several  Madhyama-agama  discourses.23 


22  [3]  MA  121  at  T  I  610b9:  #SE7',  >£lf 

23  [4]  MN  111  at  MN  III  25,5;  cf.  MA  27  at  T  I  458bl5,  MA  28  at  T  I  461bl0, 
MA  31  at  T  I  467bl0  and  MA  121  at  T  I  610b5. 
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Thus  the  Madhyama-agama  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  in  un¬ 
derrating  Sariputta's  status. 

Moreover,  a  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  reckons  Maha- 
kassapa  as  having  been  born  from  the  Blessed  One's  mouth,  em¬ 
ploying  exactly  the  same  terms  used  to  describe  Sariputta  in  the 
Anupada-sutta.24  [4]  Thus  this  Pali  discourse  shows  quite  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  towards  Mahakassapa.  Conversely,  other  Pali  dis¬ 
courses  even  present  a  critical  perspective  in  regard  to  Sariputta. 
One  example  is  the  Catumd-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  which 
records  the  Buddha  explicitly  voicing  criticism  of  Sariputta.25 

A  particularly  telling  case  is  the  Dhananjani-sutta  and  its 
Madhyama-agama  parallel.  Both  discourses  report  that  Sariputta 
had  given  a  teaching  to  the  dying  brahmin  Dhananjani  due  to  which 
the  latter  was  reborn  in  a  Brahma  world.  The  two  versions  differ, 
however,  in  their  evaluation  of  Sariputta's  teaching.  According  to 
the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  Buddha  praised  Sariputta's 
wisdom  and  explained  to  the  assembled  monks  that  Sariputta  had 
successfully  taught  Dhananjani  the  path  to  the  Brahma  world,  ad¬ 
ding  that  if  he  had  continued  to  teach  the  brahmin  further,  Dha¬ 
nanjani  would  have  understood  the  Dharma.26 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  however,  gives  a  rather  differ¬ 
ent  evaluation.  It  points  out  that  Sariputta  had  left  after  establish¬ 
ing  Dhananjani  in  the  "inferior  Brahma  world",  even  though  "there 
still  was  more  to  be  done  by  him".27  This  criticism  is  voiced  three 


24  [51  SN  16.11  at  SN  II  221,22:  bhagavato  putto  oraso  mukliato  jdto  dhammajo 
dhammanimmito  dhammadayado,  which  corresponds  word  for  word  to  the 
praises  of  Sariputta  in  MN  1 1 1  at  MN  III  29, 1 1 . 

25  [5]  MN  67  at  MN  I  459,19;  a  criticism  also  reported  in  its  parallel  EA  45.2  at  T 
II  771b6. 

26  [7]  MA  27  at  T  I  458b  17: 

jgflLkfb#.  J8fO;l$P;£- 

27  [81  MN  97  at  MN  II  195,20:  sati  uttarikaramye,  lime  brahmaloke  patitthdpetvd 
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times  in  the  Pali  discourse.  At  first  the  reciters  themselves  express 
this  criticism  as  part  of  their  narration  of  what  happened.28  Then 
the  Buddha  conveys  the  same  disapproval  to  the  assembled  monks 
when  he  sees  Sariputta  approaching  them.  Once  Sariputta  has  ar¬ 
rived,  the  Buddha  directly  asks  him  why  he  had  left  after  estab¬ 
lishing  Dhananjani  only  in  the  inferior  Brahma  world,  even  though 
there  was  still  more  for  him  to  do.  Thus  the  present  example,  taken 
on  its  own,  would  give  the  impression  that  the  Theravada  tradition 
had  a  less  positive  attitude  towards  Sariputta  than  the  Sarvastivada 
reciters.  [5] 

The  above  variations  reveal  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  way 
the  discourse  collections  of  the  Sarvastivada  and  Theravada 
schools  present  Sariputta  and  Mahakassapa.  Thus  the  role  as¬ 
sumed  by  these  two  disciples  in  various  discourses  need  not  be  an 
expression  of  the  influence  of  the  school  that  transmitted  the  re¬ 
spective  discourse.  That  is,  the  esteem  in  which  Mahakassapa  and 
Sariputta  were  respectively  held  by  the  Sarvastivada  and  Therava¬ 
da  schools  may  not  have  had  such  far-reaching  consequences  as 
to  lead  to  the  wholesale  omission  of  discourses. 

The  Buddha's  Deportment  in  the  Dhammaddydda-sutta 

Thich  Minh  Chau  points  out  that  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
parallel  to  the  Dhammaddydda-sutta  the  Buddha  takes  a  rest  by 
lying  down  in  front  of  the  monks,  whereas  the  same  is  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version.29  He  also  notes  that  a 
similar  description  is  found  in  another  Madhyama-agama  dis¬ 
course,  which  does  not  have  a  Pali  counterpart.  From  this  he  in- 


(Ce:  uttarim  karanlye),  a  description  repeated  at  MN II  195,25  and  MN II  196,1. 

28  [91  For  the  reciters  to  include  this  criticism  in  their  narrative  description  is 
noteworthy,  since  in  general  the  narrative  voice  in  the  discourses  tends  just  to 
relate  circumstances  without  explicitly  evaluating  them. 

29  1101  MA  88  at  T I  570b22  and  MN  3  at  MN  I  13,34. 
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fers  that  "that  the  Pali  compilers  were  not  happy  over  these  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  Buddha  and  dropped"  the  corresponding  passage  in 
the  former  case  and  the  whole  discourse  in  the  latter  case  (Minh 
Chau  1991:  30).  In  contrast,  for  the  Sarvastivadins  "the  dignified 
way  which  the  Buddha  adopted  in  lying  down  in  front  of  the  monks 
had  nothing  questionable"  which  "justified  the  Sarvastivadins  in 
preserving  these  details". 

The  Dhammadayada-sutta  has  another  parallel  in  the  Ekottciri- 
ka-agama ,  which  also  does  not  describe  the  Buddha  lying  down. 
Instead,  it  agrees  with  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  just  retired  to  his  dwelling.30  Moreover,  several  Pali  discourses 
do  describe  the  Buddha  lying  down  to  take  a  rest  in  front  of  the 
monks.31  This  makes  it  improbable  that  the  absence  of  such  a  des¬ 
cription  in  the  Dhammadayada-sutta  and  the  lack  of  a  Pali  parallel 
to  the  other  Madhyama-agama  discourse  could  be  an  expression 
of  a  wish  of  the  compilers  of  the  Pali  canon  to  erase  such  descrip¬ 
tions.  [6] 

Vegetarianism  and  the  JTvaka-sutta 

The  hypothesis  that  certain  discourses  were  dropped  under  the 
pressure  of  sectarian  influence  comes  up  again  in  relation  to  the 
JTvaka-sutta.  Minh  Chau  (1991:  3 If)  reasons  that  "the  dropping 
from  all  the  Chinese  Agamas  of  the  Pali  sutta  N°  55,  JTvakasutta, 
in  which  the  Buddha  was  reported  to  allow  the  monks  to  take 
three  kinds  of  meat,  confirms  the  Sarvastivada's  attitude  against 
meat-eating".  "This  difference  in  attitude  towards  meat-eating  in 


30  1111  EA  18.3  at  T  II  588a25. 

31  1121  DN  33  at  DN  III  209,18,  MN  53  at  MN  I  354,25,  SN  35.202  at  SN  IV  184,8 
and  AN  10.67  at  AN  V  123,1.  Minh  Chau  1991:  30  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  such  instances,  as  he  notes  that  "the  Theravadins  referred  to  these  details 
very  rarely",  thus  he  did  not  base  his  argument  on  assuming  a  total  absence  of 
such  descriptions  in  Pali  discourses. 
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the  two  versions  serves  to  explain  why  now-a-days  meat-eating  is 
allowed  for  the  monks  of  countries  following  the  Theravada  tradi¬ 
tion,  while  the  monks  of  such  countries  as  China,  Korea,  Vietnam 
observe  vegetarianism  faithfully". 

Yet,  to  take  the  absence  of  a  parallel  to  the  Jivaka-sutta  to  be 
an  expression  of  Sarvastivada  vegetarianism  would  not  fit  too 
well  with  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  which  mentions  the  three  in¬ 
stances  when  meat  should  not  be  consumed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Jivaka-sutta',  both  indicate  that,  apart  from  the  stipulated 
conditions,  meat-eating  is  allowable.32  Had  vegetarianism  in  the 
Sarvastivada  tradition  been  strong  enough  to  lead  to  a  suppression 
of  the  Jivaka-sutta,  one  would  expect  it  to  have  exerted  its  influ¬ 
ence  also  on  the  Vinaya. 

In  fact,  the  early  texts  of  the  different  Buddhist  schools  seem 
to  be  in  general  agreement  that  meat-eating  is  allowable.  The  only 
recorded  instance  of  vegetarianism  being  advocated  appears  to 
come  from  the  schismatic  Devadatta. 33  According  to  Ruegg 
(1980:  236f),  it  seems  probable  that  "vegetarianism  became  estab¬ 
lished  in  Buddhism  ...  in  close  connection  with  ...  the  tathagata- 
garbha  doctrine",  which  would  make  it  unlikely  that  the  idea  of 
vegetarianism  could  have  exerted  a  determining  influence  on  the 
compilation  of  the  Agama  collections.  [7] 


32  [13]  T  1435  at  T  xxm  19Qb9  and  T  xxm  264c27,  corresponding  to  the  de¬ 

scription  in  MN  55  at  MN  I  369,4.  Moreover,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  91b21  in¬ 
cludes  meat  and  fish  in  a  listing  of  allowable  food,  and  T  1435  at  T  XXIII 
190bl4  agrees  with  Vin  I  238, S  on  reckoning  meat  consumption  apart  from 
the  prohibited  three  instances  as  pure,  tikotiparisuddha;  the  same  is 

the  case  for  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya ;  cf.  T  1458  at  T  XXIV  570al5  (also 
in  Dutt  1984:  236,17);  cf.  also  Waldschmidt  1939/1967:  104f,  Prasad  1979, 
Schmithausen  2005b:  188f  and  Heirman  2006:  60. 

33  I  l4l  por  a  survey  of  the  points  raised  by  Devadatta  according  to  the  different 
Vinayas  cf.,  e.g.,  Bareau  1991 :  108  and  Mukherjee  1966:  76f. 
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Independent  of  the  exact  time  at  which  vegetarianism  became 
a  tenet  of  general  importance  in  the  history  of  Buddhism,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  parallel  to  the  Jivaka-sutta  in  the  Chinese  Agamas 
would  not  be  related  to  such  issues,  as  among  Sanskrit  fragments 
of  the  Sarvastivada/Mulasarvastivada  Dirgha-agama  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  Jivaka-sutta  has  been  found.34  These  fragments  have 
preserved  the  passage  on  the  conditions  for  the  consumption  of 
meat  that  Thich  Minh  Chau  assumes  to  be  the  reason  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  version  of  this  discourse  in  the  Sarvastivada  tradition.35 

Thus  the  absence  of  a  parallel  to  the  Jivaka-sutta  among  the 
discourses  found  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  does  not  seem  be  related 
to  ideological  issues,  but  rather  appears  to  be  an  outcome  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  four  Agamas  belong  to  different  schools. 
The  Madhyama-agama  collection  preserved  in  Chinese  does  not 
have  a  parallel  to  the  Jivaka-sutta  because  the  Sarvastivadins 
would  have  had  a  version  of  this  discourse  in  their  Dirgha-agama 
collection,  a  collection  not  preserved  in  Chinese.  The  Dirgha- 
agama  preserved  in  Chinese  translation  is  generally  held  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition.36  This  collection  does  not 
include  a  version  of  the  Jivaka-sutta ,  possibly  because  this  dis¬ 
course  was  found  in  another  Agama  of  the  Dharmaguptaka  tradi¬ 
tion,  perhaps  in  its  Madhyama-agama,  similar  to  the  placing  given 
to  this  discourse  in  the  Theravada  tradition. 

The  Jivaka-sutta  is  not  the  only  such  instance  of  Pali  discourses 
that  are  without  a  counterpart  in  the  Chinese  Agamas.  [8]  Even  in 
the  same  chapter  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya,  the  Gahapati-vagga, 


34  [151  Cf.  the  survey  in  Hartmann  2004:  127  and  the  uddana  in  Hartmann  2002: 
138;  cf.  also  fragment  SHT  VI  1525  VI  to  R2,  which  according  to  the  identi¬ 
fication  in  Bechert  2004:  439  belongs  to  a  version  of  the  Jivaka-sutta. 

35  [16]  (Skt)  fragment  433v  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly 
providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment  ). 

36  [17]  ajj0ve  note  g2  page  35. 
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several  more  such  cases  can  be  found. 

One  such  case  is  the  Apannaka-sutta,  parts  of  which  have 
similarly  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.37  Another  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  Kukkuravatika-sutta,  which  has  no  known  parallel  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  or  in  Sanskrit  fragments.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  an  exposition  that  seems  to  stem  from  a  version  of  this  dis¬ 
course  can  be  found  in  Samathadeva's  compendium  of  discourse 
quotations  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan.38 

Moreover,  the  Sangitiparyaya' s  comment  on  the  four  types  of 
action  treated  in  the  Kukkuravatika-sutta  explicitly  refers  to  the 
protagonist  of  this  discourse,  Punna,  who  was  observing  the  as¬ 
cetic  practice  of  behaving  like  a  cow.39  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  passage  has  a  version  of  the  Kukkuravatika-sutta  in 
mind. 

A  last  example,  still  from  the  same  Gahapati-vagga  of  the 
Majjhima-nikaya,  is  the  Abhayarajakumara-sutta,  which  has  no 
known  parallel  either  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  or  in  Samathadeva's 
compendium.  Nevertheless,  parts  of  this  discourse  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  *Mahaprajhdparamita- 
( upadesa-jsastra.40 

Thus  the  Gahapati-vagga  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  discourses  that  are  without  counterpart  in  the  Chinese  Aga- 

37  [18]  For  a  survey  of  the  fragment  parallels  to  MN  60  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  339 
note  147.  The  same  is  the  case  for  the  Kandaraka-sutta,  MN  51,  though  here 
it  is  uncertain  if  the  relevant  Sanskrit  fragments  are  parallels  to  MN  51  or  to 
one  of  the  other  Pali  discourses  that  expound  the  same  theme;  cf.  the  survey  of 
fragment  parallels  in  Analayo  2011a:  309  note  2. 

38 1191  D  4094  ju  268b2  or  Q  5595  tu  235a3,  translated  in  Skilling  1979. 

39  [211]  p  j  jgg  at  p  XXVI  396a8  notes  that  the  Buddha  gave  this  exposition  of  the 
four  types  of  action  to  the  observer  of  the  cow  conduct,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Punno,  the  govatiko ,  mentioned  in  MN  57  at  MN  I  387,9. 

40  [21]  T  1509  at  T  XXV  321bl5  to  b25.  On  an  as  yet  unpublished  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  parallel  cf.  Hartmann  1992:  28. 
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mas,  yet  Sanskrit  fragments  or  discourse  quotations  preserved  in 
Chinese  or  Tibetan  sources  document  the  existence  of  parallel 
versions.  [9]  This  goes  to  show  that  the  absence  of  a  discourse 
from  the  Agamas  may  simply  be  due  to  differences  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  discourses  among  the  four  discourse  collections  trans¬ 
mitted  by  various  Buddhist  schools.  Since  the  four  Agamas  trans¬ 
lated  into  Chinese  do  not  stem  from  a  single  school,  such  varia¬ 
tions  in  distribution  have  affected  the  range  of  discourses  pre¬ 
served  in  Chinese  translation. 

The  Conclusion  of  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta 

In  relation  to  the  unusual  concluding  section  of  the  Mulapari¬ 
yaya-sutta,  according  to  which  the  monks  did  not  delight  in  the 
Buddha's  exposition,  Minh  Chau  (1991:  204)  notes  that  the  dis¬ 
courses  identified  by  Akanuma  (1929/1990:  163)  as  the  parallel 
versions  -  a  discourse  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  an  individual 
translation  -  instead  employ  the  standard  conclusion  to  a  discourse, 
namely,  that  the  monks  were  delighted  with  the  Buddha's  exposi¬ 
tion.41  Thich  Minh  Chau  then  reasons  that  the  negation  na  "might 
have  been  used  to  earmark  its  [the  discourse's]  expunging  from 
the  Pali  Tipitaka,  but  the  later  Pali  compilers  forgot  to  do  so".  Yet, 
that  the  monks  did  not  delight  in  the  discourse  is  also  recorded  in 
an  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  to  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta ,42 

This  rather  unusual  ending  was  also  known  to  the  Pali  com¬ 
mentators,  who  provide  an  explanation  for  it.  They  report  that  the 
Buddha  had  preached  this  discourse  to  humble  the  pride  of  a  group 
of  five  hundred  monks.44  The  monks  did  not  delight  in  the  dis- 


41  1221  MA  106  at  T  I  596cl4:  llfh  and  T  56  at  T  I 

^  85ib2i:  « mmm. 

42 1231  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766bl5:  "at  that  time,  the  monks  did  not  accept  that  teach¬ 
ing  [given  to  them  by  the  Buddha]”,  HERftf  fctJTY'Sltffr- 
43  [241  Ps  I  56,8;  cf.  also  Ja  245  at  Ja  II  259,14.  The  commentary  continues  by 
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course,  the  commentary  explains,  because  they  were  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  Buddha  had  taught  them.  On  this  explanation, 
their  unusual  reaction  could  indeed  have  been  part  of  the  discourse 
right  from  its  outset.44  [10] 

The  Pali  editions  of  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  do  in  fact  vary,  as 
according  to  the  PTS  edition  the  monks  did  delight  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Buddha  on  this  occasion.45  This  difference  be¬ 
tween  texts  within  the  Theravada  tradition  suggests  an  explana¬ 
tion  that  might  also  apply  to  the  parallels  to  the  Mulapariyaya- 
sutta  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  in  an  individual  transla¬ 
tion,  in  that  the  natural  levelling  tendency  of  oral  transmission  or 
else  the  influence  of  editors  or  translators  led  to  a  'correction'  of 
the  concluding  section  in  accordance  with  the  standard  phrase 
employed  at  the  end  of  all  other  discourses:  the  monks  delighted 
in  what  the  Buddha  said. 

In  other  words,  the  lack  of  delight  of  the  monks  as  the  more 
unusual  reading,  lectio  dijficilior,  is  in  this  case  likely  to  be  the 
more  original  version  and  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  assume 
that  it  expresses  a  wish  to  erase  the  discourse  from  the  Mcijjhima- 
nikdya  collection. 


indicating  that  on  a  later  occasion  the  same  group  of  monks  received  a  short 
discourse  by  the  Buddha,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  all  of  them  became  ara- 
hants;  cf.  AN  3.123  at  AN  I  276,23.  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766bl8  continues  with  an 
additional  instruction  to  the  monks  on  practising  meditation  in  seclusion,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  monks  do  delight  in  what  the  Buddha  has  told  them. 

44  [25]  According  to  an  alternative  interpretation  suggested  by  Bodhi  1980/1992: 
20,  Thanissaro  2002:  156  and  Nanananda  2005:  286,  the  monks  might  also 
have  been  unable  to  delight  in  this  penetrative  discourse  because  they  did  un¬ 
derstand  its  thorough  undermining  of  various  concepts  to  which  they  were  still 
attached. 

45  I26l  While  the  Ee  edition  at  MN  I  6,24  reports  that  the  monks  delighted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Be,  Ce  and  Se  they  did  not  delight  in  the  exposition  given  by  the  Buddha. 
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The  Instruction  to  Rahula 

In  relation  to  the  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta,  Minh  Chau 
(1991:  34)  notes  that  the  instructions  given  by  the  Buddha  to  his 
son  Rahula  in  the  Chinese  version  differ  from  its  Pali  counterpart. 
The  Madhyama-agama  instructions  refer  to  a  bodily  action  that  is 
"pure"  but  at  the  same  time  is  unwholesome  and  results  in  dukkha, 
while  a  bodily  action  that  is  "not  pure"  is  wholesome  and  does  not 
result  in  dukkha.46  The  corresponding  Majjhima-nikdya  passage 
does  not  envisage  that  a  bodily  action  could  be  simultaneously 
pure  and  unwholesome,  but  simply  describes  an  unwholesome 
bodily  deed  as  one  that  results  in  affliction.47 

In  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  the  Madhyama-agama  passage, 
Thich  Minh  Chau  interprets  the  expression  "pure"  Of!)  to  mean 
"permissible"  and  comments  that  "by  the  term  permissible,  the 
Chinese  means  that  it  is  approved  by  the  Scriptures  or  it  does  not 
infringe  the  monastic  rules".48  [11]  He  then  concludes  that  "in  the 
Sarvastivada  definition  there  is  wide  scope  for  a  liberal  attitude 
towards  the  interpretation  of  the  monastic  regulations.  We  might 
find  ...  in  this  difference  an  explanation  of  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of 
the  Theravada  monks  who  up  to  now-a-days  would  frown  on  any 
attempt  to  relax  or  to  interpret  differently  the  established  rules, 
while  the  Sarvastivada  and  its  offshoot  schools  adopted  a  more  or 
less  liberal  attitude  toward  the  observance  of  monastic  rules". 

A  problem  with  applying  this  interpretation,  however,  is  that, 
according  to  the  instruction  for  a  past  bodily  action  in  the  Madhya- 


46  1271  MA  14  at  T  I  436cll:  ...  and  436cl4: 

M-mf W  ... 

47  l28l  MN  61  at  MN  I  415,29:  akusalam  idam  kayakammam  dukkhudrayam  duk- 
khavipakam. 

48  In  fact  Hirakawa  1997:  727  lists  kalpika  and  kalpa  as  possible  equivalents  for 
;fi;  cf.  also  Bapat  1970:  223,  who  notes  that  the  expression  akappiya  in  Sp  II 
289,24  has  as  its  counterpart  fvf  in  T  1462  at  T  XXIV  727c23. 
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ma-agama  discourse,  a  "permissible"  (yj)  bodily  deed  should  be 
confessed,  while  a  "not  permissible”  bodily  deed  leads  to 

the  arising  of  joy.49  This  makes  little  sense,  since  for  a  "permissi¬ 
ble"  bodily  deed  there  would  be  no  need  for  confession.  In  fact, 
the  idea  to  give  precedence  to  other's  welfare  over  the  require¬ 
ments  of  moral  conduct  belongs  to  a  later  phase  of  Buddhist  thought 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  early  discourses. 

In  addition  to  the  Madhyama-agama  and  Majjhima-nikdya 
versions,  the  instructions  to  Rahula  can  be  found  in  several  other 
texts:  in  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinayavibhanga,  preserved  in  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan,50  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  Vydkhydyukti- 
tlka,  preserved  in  Tibetan,51  and  in  a  paraphrase  in  the  Sravaka- 
bhumi.52  All  of  these  parallels  agree  with  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
discourse  that  the  instructions  are  to  refrain  from  a  bodily  deed 
that  is  harmful  and  unwholesome,  without  envisaging  that  such  a 
deed  could  be  reckoned  as  pure. 

Thus  the  most  straightforward  explanation  of  this  part  of  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  would  be  to  assume  the  occurrence  of 
a  translation  error.  Such  an  error  could  have  happened  due  to  mis¬ 
interpreting  a  sandhi  in  the  Indie  original,  [12]  assuming  that  a 
particular  word  has,  or  else  does  not  have,  the  negative  prefix  a-. 

This  type  of  error  does,  in  fact,  occur  in  another  Madhyama- 
agama  discourse,  which  describes  the  behaviour  of  a  monk  who 
is  investigated  for  some  misdeed.  According  to  the  Madhyama- 


49  1291  MA  14  at  T I  436c27. 

so  [30]  T  1442  at  T  xxm  761al,:  jgcf  and 

D  3  cha  217a5  or  Q  1032  je  201a6:  bdag  dang  gzhan  la  gnod par  ’gyur  ba  mi 
dge  ba  (D:  ba  7)  sdug  bsngal  ’byung  ba  mam  par  smin  pa  sdug  bsngal  ba  yin. 

51  [311  D  4069  si  200b3  or  Q  5570  i  71a5:  gnod  pa  dang  Idan  pa  mi  dge  ba  sdug 
bsngal  ’byung  ba  dang. 

52  1321  T  1579  at  T  XXX  405b5:  gflRIASitSlT#,  Shukla  1973:  55,16:  vya- 
bhadhikam  ...  dtmano  va parasya  va  akusalam. 
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agama  description,  this  monk  might  either  display  anger  and  say 
that  he  wants  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  investigates  him,  or  else  he  might  not  display  anger  and 
say  that  he  does  not  want  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  community.53  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  parallel,  how¬ 
ever,  the  monk  who  displays  anger  is  also  unwilling  to  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  community,  while  the  one  who 
does  not  display  anger  wants  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  community.54 

This  is  clearly  the  more  logical  presentation  and  in  this  case, 
too,  the  mistaking  of  a  sandhi  by  the  translator(s)  of  the  Madhya- 
ma-agama  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  reason  for  the  word¬ 
ing  in  the  Chinese  discourse.55  Thus,  rather  than  reflecting  deci¬ 
sively  different  perspectives  on  the  significance  of  morality  held 
by  the  Sarvastivada  and  the  Theravada  traditions,  the  present 
Madhyama-agama  passage  may  simply  be  the  result  of  a  transla¬ 
tion  error. 

The  Term  Thera  [15] 

Minh  Chau  (1991:  33)  quotes  Anesaki  (1901:  897)  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  term  thera  "in  the  Chinese  Agamas  ...  occurs,  as  far 
as  I  know,  only  thrice  -  the  title  Ayushman  being  used  otherwise. 
Can  we  conclude  that  the  Chinese  version  is  derived  from  tradi¬ 
tions  dating  from  an  age  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  when  the 


53  1331  MA  194  at  T  I  748b28  and  cl8:  IliS'ffM.  fUSSSIg  ...  fEMfitK, 

m*RSiME  and  ... 

AlfMffaA®. 

54  [34]  MN  65  at  MN  I  442,31  and  443,10. 

55  [351  Karashima  1992:  263  notes  the  occurrence  of  this  type  of  error  in  Dharma- 
raksa’s  translation  of  the  Saddharmapundarika- sutra ;  Bapat  1970:  lix  points 
out  occurrences  of  this  type  of  error  in  the  Chinese  counterpart  to  the  Saman- 
tapasadikd,  T  1462.  This  shows  that  such  mistakes  were  not  uncommon. 
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authority  of  Theras  was  not  yet  solidified,  or  it  descended  from  a 
school  antagonistic  to  the  authority  of  the  orthodox  Theras?"  This 
suggestion  by  Anesaki  seems  to  be  incorrect,  as  a  counterpart  to 
them  can  be  found  in  numerous  Agama  discourses,  which  use  the 
expression  literally  "elder",  often  additionally  qualified  as 

JlUt,  "senior".56  Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  assume  that 
references  to  them  express  sectarian  concerns. 

Conclusion 

In  sum,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Madhya- 
ma-agama  was  transmitted  by  Sarvastivada  reciters;  and  for  the 
conclusion  to  Madhyama-agama  discourses  I  provisionally  adopt 
the  translation  "receive  respectfully". 

The  above  surveyed  differences  between  the  Madhyama-agama 
and  the  Majjhima-nikdya  in  regard  to  the  depiction  of  chief  disci¬ 
ples  or  the  Buddha's  deportment  do  not  appear  to  reflect  sectarian 
influences.  Sectarian  concerns  need  also  not  be  responsible  for  the 
absence  of  a  parallel  to  the  Jivaka-sutta  in  the  Madhyama-agama, 
for  the  way  the  reaction  of  the  listening  monks  is  reported  in  the 
Mulapariydya-sutta,  or  for  how  the  Madhyama-agama  records  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Buddha  to  his  son  Rahula. 

When  evaluating  the  above  surveyed  suggestions  by  Thich 
Minh  Chau,  I  think  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  undertaking  his  research,  the  study  of  the  nature  and 
dynamics  of  oral  tradition  was  still  in  its  beginnings.  Nowadays, 
awareness  of  the  impact  of  orality  on  the  actual  shape  of  the  dis¬ 
courses  found  in  the  Pali  Nikayas  and  the  Chinese  Agamas  is  con- 


56  [431  Occurrences  in  the  Madhyama-agama  alone  are:  MA  22  at  T  I  450a21, 
MA  26  at  T  I  455c7,  MA  33  at  T  I  471c29,  MA  38  at  T  I  481a9,  MA  39  at  T  I 
481bl6,  MA  82  at  T  I  557c25,  MA  83  at  T  I  559b27  (in  the  discourse's  title), 
MA  84  at  T  I  560b25,  MA  88  at  T  I  569c26,  MA  1 16  at  T  I  606c25,  MA  142  at 
T  I  649b20,  and  MA  196  at  T  I  754bl6;  cf.  in  more  detail  Deeg  2012:  130ff. 
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stantly  growing  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  a  good 
number  of  variations  are  best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  dy¬ 
namics  and  vicissitudes  of  oral  transmission.57 

Thus  when  Minh  Chau  (1991:  75)  contrasts  an  "unmistakenly 
common  source  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Pali  versions"  to  "differ¬ 
ences  in  the  details  ...  due  either  to  the  compilers'  choice  or  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  schools  they  represented",  [16]  it  becomes 
clear  that  for  him  variations  are  necessarily  the  outcome  of  con¬ 
scious  manipulation  by  editors  and  compilers,  influenced  by  the 
ideas  and  dogmas  of  the  particular  Buddhist  school  to  which  they 
belong.  Therefore  the  oral  nature  of  the  material  with  which  he 
was  working  was  naturally  not  at  the  forefront  of  his  attention. 

Moreover,  the  digitalisation  of  the  canonical  texts  facilitates 
checking  particular  passages  or  expressions  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree.  With  the  computer  technology  nowadays  at  our  disposal,  it 
is  a  matter  of  seconds  to  test  certain  hypotheses  that  in  earlier  days 
could  only  be  evaluated  by  extensive  and  time-consuming  research. 

Thus  my  criticism  above  mainly  reflects  the  shift  of  perspective 
that  has  resulted  from  the  progress  of  Buddhist  studies  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  computer  technology  made  during  the  more  than  five 
decades  that  have  gone  by  since  Thich  Minh  Chau  originally  did 
his  research  (completed  in  1961).  This  does  not  affect  the  value  of 
his  work  as  a  lasting  inspiration  for  those  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  comparative  studies  between  discourses  from  the  Pali  Nikayas 
and  the  Chinese  Agamas,  with  their  considerable  potential  to  reveal 
the  common  core  and  the  traces  of  change  that  affected  the  legacy 
of  early  Buddhist  literature. 


57 


On  these  dynamics  cf.  Analayo  2011a:  14-22  and  855-891. 
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Abhidh-k 

Abhidharmakosabhdsya 

AN 

Ahguttara-nikaya 

Ap 

Apadana 

As 

Atthasdliru 

Be 

Burmese  edition 

Bv 

Buddhavamsa 

Ce 

Ceylonese  edition 

D 

Derge  edition 

DA 

DTrgha-agama  (T  1) 

Dhp 

Dhammapada 

Dhp-a 

Dhammapada-atthakathd 

Dhs 

Dhammasahgam 

DN 

DTgha-nikaya 

Ee 

PTS  edition 

EA 

Ekottarika-agama  (T  125) 

It 

ltivuttaka 

Ja 

Jataka 

Khp 

Khuddakapatha 

Kv 

Kathavatthu 

ma 

Madhyama-agama  (T  26) 

Mil 

Milindapanha 

MN 

Ma jj  hima-ni  kaya 

Mp 

Manorathapuram 

Patis 

Patisambhidamagga 

Pj 

Paramatthajotika 

Ps 

PapaiicasudanT 

Ps-pt 

Papancasudam-purdnatlka 

Q 

Peking  edition 

Se 

Siamese  edition 

SA 

Samyukta-dgama  (T  99) 

SA2 

(other)  Samyukta-agama  (T  100) 
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SHT 

Sanskrithandschriften  aus  den  Turfanfunden 

Si 

Sichuan  Tanjur  edition 

SN 

Samyutta-nikaya 

Sn 

Sutta-nipata 

Sp 

Samantapasadika 

Spk 

Saratthappakasim 

SSG 

Sravakabhumi  Study  Group 

Sv 

Sumangalavilasim 

T 

Taisho  edition  (CBETA) 

Th 

Theragatha 

Th-a 

Theragatha-atthakatha 

ThT 

Thengatha 

ThI-a 

Therlgatha-atthakatha 

Ud 

Udana 

Ud-a 

Paramatthadipa.ru 

Uv 

Udanavarga 

Vibh 

Vibhahga 

Vibh-a 

Sammohavinodaru 

Vism 

Visuddhimagga 

Vin 

Vinaya 

Vv 

Vimanavatthu 
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